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Art. !• — llhtoite de la Ih'forme^ dc la LAyue^ ct dii liegnc de 

Henri IV. Par M. Capefigue. 8 tom. 12mo. Brnxclks: 

1834^35. 

"VirE do not find tliat this work enjoys much reputation in 
France, and in many respects we have but an indiffo-rent 
opinion of its merits. But as the historical views it contains are 
at variance with those given by authors whom the public lias 
been accustomed to respect, we trust some remarks upon it will 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 

In writing a history of the I^eague it has been the object of 
M. Capefigue to exhibit a picture of the opinions and character 
of the age in which it occurred. lie has for that purpose accu- 
mulated passages from the pamphlets, discourses, letters, journals, 
satires, and ballads of the times. He boasts of having examined 
with care the chief collections of manuscripts in the libraries of 
France. He has made copious extracts from the municipal 
books of the Hotel de Ville at Paris, and borrowed occasionally 
from the private diaries of individuals who took a lively interest 
or active part in afiairs. He has ransacked the archives of 
Simancas, and abstracted from the letters and memorials that 
passed between Philip II. and his agents abroad, whatever could 
throw light on the negotiations* and intrigues of the Spanish 
Cabinet in foreign countries. He has published in his text the 
matorials from which other historians have drawn their narra^* 
tives. 
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It cannot be denied that he has added to our stock of historical 
information. But it must also be admitted that many of the 
pieces he has inserted are of inconsiderable value when com- 
pared with their length and tediousness. The endless repetition 
of insignificant orders from the Hotel de Villc, and the cir- 
cumstantial, but often incorrect reports of proceedings trans- 
mitted from one town to another, might have been spared us, or 
at least banished to an appendix. ’Hie truth seems to be, that, 
like many recent authors of his own country, he has been seduced 
by the success of Sir Walter Scott into a A'ain attempt to revive 
the passions and feelings of the middle ages, by minute and cir- 
cumstantial details from contemporary writers who witnessed and 
participated in the scenes they describe. But, wanting the 
judgment and discretion of that great master in his art, INI. 
Capefigue,. instead of enlivening his narrative by the fruits of his 
studies, fatigues and wearies us with diffuse and tiresome des- 
criptions of shows, uiummeries, exliibitions, banquets, collations, 
and balls — with bells ringing, banners floating*, and colours flying 
in all directions — with honourable meulioii of tlie crirasoii velvet 
caps and embroitlored vestineiiU worn on those occasions ; and 
tedious descriji^tions of the dresses and decorations of the ladies 
and gentlemen^ ^id of the aceoutrements even of the horses and 
mules. Mingled with these details wc have long and minute 
accounts of splendid feasts served in gold, with delectable wines 
and viands pi’epared for the guests, and money and sugar-plums 
scattered among the populace, lii addition to those amusing and 
instructive particulars, we have long processions of municipal 
officers, from the pi*ovost to the beadle, and enumerations of all the 
trades in Paris, from. the drajter an*! grocer to the scavenger. In 
the abundance of his zeal for original information, M. Capefigue 
favours us with whole pages of orders issued, from day to day, to 
the train-bands and militia of Paris, which are not more edifying 
or entertaining than a series of regimental orders regulating the 
movements of the guard-room. 

But it is not of these useless and wearisome details that we 
chiefly complain. History has been cjilled ])hilosophy teaching 
by example. It has been ilcscribod as an impartial tribunal be- 
foi'c which men are summoned after death, and acquitted or con- 
demned according to their merits. Its object is said to be the 
improvement of mankind in wisdom and virtue, and to teach them 
how to conduct themselves well in all the relations of life. If 
the historian palliates vice or cruelty — ib «t>t content with tracing 
and explaining the causes, he vindicates the excesses of error ami 
ignorance, he fails in the duty he has contracted to society by 
assuming that character. (Such is not the view which M, Cape^ 
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figiie seems to have taken of the duties of an historian. He 
must forgive us for saying that liis work appears to us to hear 
the same relation to genuine •history which the modern French 
drama docs to the ancient. lie has not the vivid imagination of 
Victor Hugo, but he is a labourer in the same vineyard. He 
relates acts of perfidy and atrocity w'ithout an expression of moral 
disapprobation; and selects for the object of our sympathy the 
criminal in place of the victim. Instead of entitling his book a 
* History of the Reformation, of the League, and of the Reign of 
‘ Henry IV.,’ he ought to have called it an apology for the crimes 
of fanaticism, mingled with sarcasms against the wise and good- 
dreamors and visionaries — who, in times of popular erfcrvoscence, 
seek to moderate the violence of passion and bring back the mul- 
titude to a sense of justice and humanity. He is or assumes the 
character of a furious i.eaguer. Without scorning to participate 
in any of the opinions of the League, he applauds its violence, 
and blames those who attempted prematurely to check its course. 
According to the philosophy he inculcates, the masses, when 
once inflamed, are not to be resisted. I hey must be suft’ered to 
commit massacres without opposition till tiicy desist from lassi- 
tude. Attempts to resist them In their I'ury are the miserable 
ellbrts of vain, presumptuous men, ignorant of the strong convic- 
tions and violent passions that surround them. 

Such appear to us to be the spirit and purport of M. Cape- 
figne’s book, and he judges of characters in accordance with his 
system. Violence, though accompanied with fraud, never fails 
to obtain his praise, nor motloration to incur his censure. He 
despises Sixtus V. for his timidity and hesitatioji in refusing his 
adhesion to the League, but applauds his degate Cajetano, wdio 
exceeded, or rather acted in violation of his instructions ; — that 
is to say, who betrayed in support of the League the authority 
that employed him. He treats the Chancellor de I’lldpital 
with contempt, as a man without sense or courage, who was 
continually attempting some wretched comjjromise between two 
adverse parties that sought each other’s destruction. He de- 
rides Coligny as a Aveak, credulous old man — the most paltry 
character of his time — besotted and deceived by the blandish- 
ments and professions of the court, and by his obstinacy and 
blindness exposing his party to extermination. On the other 
liand, he regards Catherine of Medicis with admiration, and lauds 
Philip II. as the greatest of men. 

There is no indication in M. Capefigue’s work of any warm 
and sincere, though misdirected feelings of devotion. He avows, 
indeed, in one passage of his book, that the warmth he manifests 
on other occasions is not real, but assumed in order to give greater 
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effect to the scenes he describes.* He speaks at times with 
complacency of the progress of the liefurmatioii ; and even ex- 
presses no strong repugnance to what he calls the philosophical 
doctrines of Servetus. He considers them, on the contrary, as 
rational and profound opinions, divested of every thing mystical 
and unintelligible, — unfitted for the age of religious fervour to 
which they were first addressed, — but pregnant with great 
results, and destined to be the inevitable term at which the 
Reformation must arrive. But though apparently indifferent to 
the dogmas of the Catholic church, he Js not the less indignant 
against those who called them in cptestion. He is a ‘ conservative ’ 
in the worst sense of the word. Whether changes be for good 
or evil, he is averse to them, because they are changes. He is a 
blind admirer of every thing ancient, llis heart is not touched 
by religious feeling, but his imagination fires at the recollection of 
the venerable cathedral, with its holy bishoj)s, its lofty spires, its 
glass of celestial blue, its altars, images, and relics. Kven its 
sacred vestments and consecrated banners, bespangled with gold 
and fragrant with incense, fill him with enthusiasm. His delight 
is to recall the times when pious trades and fraternities walked 
on stated days, in solemn procession ; invoking with equal ardour 
their patron saint and the charter of their privileges — when 
legates roamed over Christendom with a suppliant generation on 
its knees before them — and, above all, when the Pope, the centre 
of unity and order, governed and directed all thijigs by scraps of 
paper from the Vatican. He laments even the anathemas of the 
clergy, and sighs at the recollection of a barefooted friar mounted 
on a pillar in the market-place, or kneeling before a crucifix in 
the Place do Grove, exhorting and exciting the multitude to the 

f >crsccution and extermination of heretics. For these venerable 
egacies of antiquity, whatever crimes or atrocities might be per- 
petrated, they seem to him justifiable acts, deserving of praise 
rather than of censure. 

He is cured, and so, he boasts, is the age in which he lives, of 
the frigid philosophy of the eighteenth century, with its sceptical 
doubts, its cold dissertations, its virulent disdain, its malignant 
contempt of the past. Surrounded by magnificent ruins, we (for 
he and his age are one) no longer despise the hands that reared 
them, or imagine that before ns there was nothing but barbarism 
and abuse. We have left the Encyclopedists far behind — put aside 
the Voltaires, the Hupuys, and the Volneys — and reached at 
length the goal of profound and impartial investigation. 


* VL 356. 
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Tliat the philosophical school of the eighteenth century, as the 
nnphilosophical school of the present day has been pleased to 
term it, in its zeal against superstition, bigotry, and intolerance, 
underrated the benefits which the Catholic church at one time 
conferred on the world, is not to be denied. It was the Catholic 
church which communicated to the northern barbarians the first 
germs of letters and civilisation ; and for many ages it was the 
great bond of union among the difTerent nations established on 
the ruins of the empire. The superstition it inculcated, among 
many evils it introduced, had the merit of imposing a moral 
restraint on the licentious ferocity and unbridled rapacity of the 
powerful. But such advantages as an ignorant superstition could 
afford had ceased to be wanted before the era of the Reformation. 
The house was built, and the scaffolding that had helped to raise 
it remained only to oftend the eye as an inconvenient and un- 
sightly incumbrance. Freedom of cncpiiry, which the church re- 
pudiated, was necessary for the further progress of human society. 
We may displease M. Capcfigiie, but we must confess that, with 
M. Charles Villiers, we regard the Reformation with its fruits as 
the greatest blessing bestowed for ages on mankind. 

M. Capefi^ue agrees with us in thinking tliat a revolution in 
religion was inevitable ; and he seems even to a<lmit that in its 
consequences it has been salutary. But in apportioning his 
praise and censure among the actors in the great historical drama 
lie attempts to delineate, he uniformly sides with the party most 
opposed to innovation ; and, strange as it may appear, epithets are 
the weapons he employs to infuse his sentiments into the in- 
cautious minds of his readers. Tliey serve liim, as they do many 
popuhar preachers, in the place of arguments and facts. The 
great and good Catholic party is the eternal theme of his song. 
No sooner has a town been stained by the massacre of its Pro- 
testant inhabitants than it receives in his pages the appellation of 
the holy and pious city ; and if one of its magistrates treacherously 
stabs with his own hand a brother magistrate, whose only crime 
was an unwillingness to join the League, the assassin instantly 
becomes the brave consul, the intrepid champion of the holy 
union. If the halls, trades, and fraternities of Paris break forth 
into acts of cruelty and rebellion, they are described as high- 
minded bodies acting under a lofty Catholic impulse. When the 
Catholics violated the first edict of toleration by the massacre of 
^'^assy, and, to secure impunity for the act, arrested the royal 
family and carried them by force from Fontainbleau to Paris, M. 
Capefigue coolly observes that they could no longer endure the 
taunts of a talking, turbulent minority ; and when he publishes 
the secret bond of the triumvirate (Guise, Montmorency, and St 
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Andre), by wliicli they engaged to extu'pate the Protestant reli- 
gion, to spare no one in Franco who had ever embraced its tenets, 
and to leave no Bourbon alive, that there might be none of the 
family to avenge the rest, he exalts it into a vast European 
treaty. On the other hand, whenever the Huguenots are men- 
tioned, the most contumelious and disparaging epithets are applied 
to them. When they ask for justice and insist on a faithful exe- 
cution of treaties, they are insolent and imperious. When they 
accept favours from the court, they are rapacious. When they 
express distrust, it is not from their experience of former perfidy, 
but from the consciousness of their own weakness. Their mini- 
sters arc stigmatized as coarse and rustic preachers — their chivalry 
degraded into a rude, j)rovincial gentry, with no merit but hardi- 
hood — and their chief ridiculed as a poor, beggarly gentleman, as 
unlucky in his mistresses us in his wife — scorned and cheated by 
both — not fit to be placed in comparison with the high anil 
mighty family of Lorraine. Very diflerently does he speak of 
the Duke of Cluise — the Machabcus of the church, the martyr 
of Catholicism, tlie personification of the religious and municipal 
principle, so near placing the crown of Franco on his own head, 
with a Catholic glory around it. 

Catholicism, according' to M. Capefiguo, was tlie life and soul 
of the middle ages, the bond and animating spirit of society. 'Hie 
unity of religious faith was the basis and principle of government, 
and every opposition to it was an act of rebellion. To tins idea 
he continually reverts-- more especially when he is about to ex- 
tenuate any atrocities perpetrated by the adherents of the ancient 
luith. He prepares his readers for the ist Bartholomew by re- 
minding them that Catholicism was at that time the foundation 
of society. In these circumstances, he observes, men of ardent 
minds naturally regarded every departure from religious unity as 
rebellion againstthe social order in which they lived ; and in that 
conviction considered all means ol resistance to the innovators as 
justifiable in the siglit of Ciod and man. Those wJm appeared to 
take the lead were puslicd forward by the multitude behind them. 
Ihey seemed to direct, but wore governed by an influence over 
which they had no coiitrol. In every social crisis, political as 
well as religious, there ^ is an overruling, invincible necessity, 
which it is in vain to resist, 'i he man who places himself in the 
centre of an opinion must submit to its pov/er, and adopt not only 
its interests, but even its caprices, however atrocious. 

Philip II. is the high and almost mystical object of M. Cape- 
figue s adoration. ^ He calls that gloomy, unrelenting tyrant the 
type or personification of the Catholic principle, and seems to re- 
gard him as the spirit of Catholicism incarnate. He knows no 
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character more complete in all its parts, moro in harmony with 
the high Catholic impulse. Erect in the midst of a society that 
was crumbling to pieces under the reform, Philip was the great 
conservative power, the armeti pontiff, invoking on all sides the 
force of society against the disturbing causes that threatened its 
dissolution. Vulgar minds see in him nothing hut inordinate 
ambition. They arc mistaken. lie had higher aspirations. Pie 
had created for himself a mission, — a great and predominant 
thought which absorl^ed every other passion. Living at a time 
when assassination was a common expedient, an ordinary resource 
of men in authority, he placed liimself at the height of that opi- 
nion; and from the elevation be bad tsiken, held out oilers of 
gold and distinction to any man who was able to accomplish 
the murder of the Prince of Orange. Why should he not? 
Was not the accursed heretic excommunicated by bis holiness, 
and was not tli.'it sentence an interdiction of lire and water, an 
exclusion from the protection of society ? So enamoured is M. 
Capefigne of his favourite hero, that he calls the sacrifice of Don 
Carlos a concession to the unity and stability of the Catholic 
faith; and, though he owns it to have been a cruel deed, he con- 
siders it an additional claim to the admiration and gratitude of 
posterity. 

'I'he invincible perseverance of Philip II. Ids obstinacy, which 

made light of ohstaclcs-- his dogmatism, which admitted of no 
sliades in coiivictioa — his laborious anti indefatigable activity — 
his policy extending to every part of the world — spies in every 
corner of ICurope — special agents hustling in all tlirections — the 
monks and friars of every convent acting as secret and devoted 
auxiliaries — tlie ministers and counsellors of every sovereign as- 
sailed or corrupted with bribes — letters to the discontented in 
every country — despatches from the ICscuriid, corrected by his 
own hand — fill M. Capefiguc with admiration anti astonishment. 
Put, if we ask what were the rcstdts of this prodigious activity, 
the answer must he a long catalogue of negative successes. The 
loss of Holland — the discomfiture of his invincible armada — the 
failure of all his schemes in P’rance — the exhaustion without 
fruit of his immense resources — the impoverishment of his king- 
dom — the degradation, moral and intellectual, of all who had the 
misfortune to live under his sway. Spain has not yet recovered 
from the retrogratlc impulse communicated to her by Philip II. 

Attached, as M. Capefigne shows himself on every occasion, to 
the noble house of Valois, he forgives Philip IT. for the duplicity 
of his intercourse with Henry III. and his mother. If he carried 
on a friendly correspondence with them as his near and dear re- 
lations, whilst he was secretly plotUii^ with the Duke of Guise to 
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subvert their authority in France, it was the Catholic unity that 
governed his mind. He saw in the slothfulness and indecision 
of Henry III. ah obstacle to his great design, and was deter- 
mined to remove it ; and for that purpose gave him, in the character 
of a friend, advice which he intended should lead him to destruc- 
tion.* After the death of the Duke of Guise he dissembled for 
a time, but his real sentiments are disclosed in the despatch of 
his ambassador from Paris, who sent him a letter of congratula- 
tion on the murder of Henry III. — an event in which was visibly 
to be seen the hand of the Almighty. 

Next to Philip II., but separated from him by an immense in- 
terval, Catherine of Medicis is the great object of M. Cape- 
figue’s admiration. Unjustly depreciated by the philosophical 
smiool of the eighteenth century, he regards her as the most im- 
posing figure in the portion of French history he has undertaken 
to illustrate. To raise her in our estimation, he places her on a 
level with Tonis XL, to whom, he pretends, she had many points 
of resemblance ; — the same dexterity and adroitness in eluding 
or postponing difficulties — the same unwearied ambition — the 
same political disquietudes — the same restless iniderstanding — 
and, above all, the same contempt for all around her. 'i’hat she 
was equally false — equally perfidious — equally indifferent to every 
moral, and equally destitute of every humane feeling, where her 
interest, her ambition, or oven her convenience was concerned, 
may be admitted. That her difficulties, like his, were frequently 
occasioned by the tortuous course she chose unnecessarily to pur- 
sue, may be true. But in what constitutes the highest merit, in 
the school of morality admired by both, — the ultimate success 
of her machinations — she was vastly his inferior. Louis loft a 
minor to succeed him, the absolute master of France. Catha- 
rine {^resided, it is true, over three turbulent reigns ; but when 
she died, one half of the kingdom was in arms against her son. 
She was active, intriguing, and insinuating, but destitute of 
steadiness in her conduct, and incapable of perseverance even in 
her favourite schemes. When she had nearly accomplished the 
ruin of the Huguenots by the massacre of St Bartholomew, she 
abandoned the fruits of her crime, by leaving them in possession 
of Rochelle, in order to place her son on the throne of Poland, 
from which, in a few months, he fled with ignominy and disgrace. 
Without foresight, and yielding to some immediate pressure, she 
made peace or engaged in war — without ability to preserve the 
one or means to carry on the other with success. Conceit in her 


* IV. 800; V. 75, 890. 
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own dexterity and management involved her in a multitude of 
difficult negotiations, in which she scrupled at no concessions to 
obtain the immediate point she had in view, without regard to 
the consequences that might follow. Unable tO comprehend the 
value of a direct and straightforward course, she was insincere 
in her language, and oblique in her conduct. Huguenot or Ca-^ 
tholic, as it suited her interest, she deceived and disappointed 
both ; and yielding by turns to every party, she lost at length the 
confidence and respect .of all. 

If we were to judge from M. Capefigue’s book, we should say 
that the standard of historical morality in France had been great- 
ly lowered since the days of Thuanus, Montesquieu, and Vol- 
taire. We look in vain through his pages for any sympathy with 
the unfortunate, however innocent. We meet with no generous 
indignation against the persecutor and oppressor, however guilty. 
If he can dax/le our imagination with vivid descriptions, or give 
a direction to our feelings by epithets appropriated to the impres- 
sion ho desires to make, he is content. If he ever deviates into 
compassion, it is when some atrocious criminal is brought to 
punishment. When the Uidtc of Mayenne put to death the ruf- 
fians who had murdered the IVesident de lirisson and other coun- 
sellors, he laments the proscription of such stout hands and bold 
hearts, and every now and then sheds a tear for the great popular 
leaders that perished on that occasion.* When the city of Paris 
is rescued from its fanatical chiefs, he cannot take leave of its 
bloody municipality without a pang. 

It is curious to observe how accidental coincidences confound 
and obliterate his perceptions of right and wrong. Jlecause monks 
and friars fought at Saragossa against the invaders of their coun- 
try, he sees no blame in the monks and friars who took up arms 
at Paris, for no other reason than that they were not allowed to 
burn or banish their countrymen who diflered from them in reli- 
gious opinions. 

He frequently invites a comparison between the Catholic 
League and the Revolution of 1789. Both were disgraced, we 
confess, by cruelties and excesses. But there is a difference be- 
tween them which has escaped his penetration. The ends they 
proposed were different. The object of the League was to ex- 
terminate or expel from France all who had embraced a different 
faith from the Catholic. The object of the Revolution of 1789 
was to establish religious liberty and civil equality in their fullest 
extent ; and to give to the French people security for good and just 
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goverumeut in all times to come. We put aside the speculative 
doctrines maintained in either of these revolutions, as well as the 
farcical exhibitions that disfigured both. The avowed purpose 
of the one was persecution : tlie declared object of the other was 
justice. Similar events in both may have followed in the same 
course. Men from the same classes in society may have taken 
part in both. But such points of resemblance no more identify 
these two popular movements, than the fact that they happened 
to come from the same village, identifies the soldier who defends, 
with the traitor who betrays his country. 

Of the notions he entertains of political wisdom we shall give 
only the following instance. After relating the murder of the 
Duke of Guise at Blois, he is at pains to assure us, that the pur- 
pose of the King in that assassination was not to restore peace to 
France, by giving liberty of conscience to the Huguenots, but to 
substitute himself as head of the Catholic party, in place of the 
Duke of Guise. He adds, with the greatest coolness, ‘ il se 
* trompa dans ses ciilculs, mais .sa pensec ctait politique.’ 

He is not only conservative in his attachment to every thing 
that exists or has ever existed, but averse to every exertion of the 
understanding that can expose established institutions to any dan- 
ger. He culls the spirit of free enquiry introduced by Luther a 
sad though noble principle, which saps and undermines every 
thing elevated that cannot be justified in the eyes of reason, aJid 
has no respect for errors or abuses consecrated by time. Ca- 
tholicism, royalty, and legitimacy, he laments, have fallen under 
its influence. 1 1 is now attacking government and the right of 
property. Nothing, he adds, can avert the unsparing destiny 
which pursues nations that have once abandoned conservative 
principles. But he consoles himself with the reflection, that, 
though shipwrecked in recent storms, these principles are still 
engraved in the hearts and superior reason of the few’ who hav o 
eyes for futurity. 

^ The professed object of M. Capefigue’s book, is to abate the 
virulence and assuage the violence of political animosities. But 
how does he pursue — how does he attempt to carry into effect 
that benevolent intention ? He espouses with warmth the most 
bloody of the contending parties that took part in the theological 
warfare of the sixteenth century. He endeavours to warm the 
imagination and to rouse the passions in its favour. He insults 
and depreciates its opponents. He finds an excuse for its leaders 
in the necessities ot their situation — in the popular movement 
that surrounded and hurried them along. When the wise and 
moderate attempted to check the fury of the fanatical multitude, 
he stigmatizes them, in the language of the times, as men of 
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lukewarm consciences, without energy of character, more ac- 
cursed than the Huguenots themselves, w’ho did nothing but di- 
vide the party of the league, and weaken the great nii'isses that 
mustered round the Duke of Guise. When he relates the car- 
nage of St Bartholomew, he might be mistaken for Marat or 
Tallica giving an account of the massaercs of September ; and, 
when he speaks of the victims, he reminds us of the expression 
of Barimvc, in a moment of crimintal exaltation, ‘ le sang qui 
‘ coulait, estait-il done si pur V 

M. ('apefigne divides his history into three periods. In the 
first, he describes the violent shock given by the Reformation to 
the opinions, feelings, and habits of the Christian world. He 
then proceeds to the resistance or reaction in Franco to the new 
opinions promulgated by the Reformers. He concludes with an 
account <»f the compromise or adjustment effected by Henry IV. 
between the two parties, after the ardour of both had been worn out 
and exhausted by tlie civil wars. He represents these three pc- 
rio«ls of action, reaction, ami transaction, as necessary consc- 
«juences of the principle of free enquiry introduced by Luther into 
the midst of a society constituted on the basis of the (.'atholic 
Church. He forgets that the succession he describes was, in a 
great measure, peculiar to bVatice, or was at least marked by 
stronger features in (hat kingdom than in any other part of Chris- 
tendom j and that it is therefore to be explained, not by general 
causes, but by particular circumstances in the state and govern- 
ment of France. 

For some time before the llcforination, there had been a slack- 
ness of religious fervour throughout Christendom. There was no 
tendency to scepticism or infidelity ; but much apathy and indiffe- 
rence on questions purely theological. 1 he ancient heresies that 
afflicted the Church were sunk in oblivion, or had ceased to at- 
tract attention. A taste for letters and for the arts had succeeded 
to those unprofitable exercises of the understanding. Men of in- 
quisitive minds were engaged in the study of ancient literature; 
and those of a disputatious turn found ample materials for contro- 
versy in settling the respective merits of Aristotle and Plato, 
yometimes an indiscreet disputant made his appearance, who 
questioned some dogma hallowed by the Church ; but such acts 
of imprudence arose more from the wantonness of literary dis- 
cussion, than from serious or rooted conviction ; and therefore 
yielded without resistance to the first admonitions from authority. 
Implicit submission to the decrees of the Church u’^as an article 
of duty among the learned as well as the illiterate. The unedu- 
cated vulgar acquiesced without doubt or hesitation in the doc- 
trines delivered by their teachers, and submitted with pious and 
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credulous respect to all the duties and observances they were 
called upon to perform. If the Church had lost somewhat of the 
reverence it formerly inspired, and no longer possessed the influ- 
ence it once enjoyed over the minds of its votaries, its doctrines had 
not been impugned nor its authority contested. A succession of 
profligate, ambitious, anil licentious pontiffs had indeed lowered 
the character of the Papaey, and revived the pretensions of the 
bishops and doctors of the Church. The wealth, arrogance, and 
lu.\iiry of the higher clergy had awakened the cupidity of the 
great, and excited the indignation of the pious. The coarser and 
grosser vices of the inferior priesthood had oftended and disgusted 
even the populace. Ignorant, impudent, and dissolute, the mo- 
nastic fraternities had fallen into contempt. ‘ A reformation in 
the discipline of the Church had become inevitable. Accident 
extended the reform to its doctrines. 

I'he first attacks of Luther were directed against abuses which 
the Pope might easily have corrected, without exposing to hazard 
his authority, or bringing the unity of the Church into danger. 
The scandalous excess of indulgences might have been abated, 
and a pernicious but profitable traffic retained for the Church, if 
the early opposition of Luther had been soothed by concessions, 
instead of being inflamed by ill-timed obstinacy, and the rigid 
e.xercise of an authority he still respected. Idic violent and ill- 
advised course adopted by the Court of Rome drove the refor- 
mer into rebellion. Exasperated by the severity and injustice of 
his treatment, Luther proceeded from objecting to the sale of in- 
dulgences to impugn the authority by which they were grunted. 
The fundamental principle of the Catholic religion was implicit 
submission to the decrees of the Church. That principle once 
rejected, it was easy to foresee that the unity of doctrine could 
not long be preserved. In ti subject of such interest as religion, 
it was impossible that the minds of men could lie dormant, when 
their attention was once roused to it ; and in the discussion of 
questions so fur above human comprehension, it was impossible 
that the language in which the Church had chosen to clothe its 
mysteries, should appear equally satisfactory to all. The autho- 
rity of Scripture, substituted in place of the decisions of Popes 
and Councils, multiplied the chances of disagreement. If the 
field of controversy was narrowed, the ancient landmarks were des- 
troyed. Throwing aside the traditions and decrees of the Church, 
Luther admitted no rule of faith but the Holy Scriptures ; and 
subjecting every article of religion to a scrutiny by that tost, it 
is only wonderful that he retained so much of the system he has 
so powerfully contributed to demolish. The practices and articles 
of belief most familiar to the people were discarded with disdain. 
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Vows, pilgrimages, private masses, the invocation of saints, the 
necessity of confession, the efficacy of absolution, the divine au- 
thority of popes, bishops, priests, and other fallible men were as- 
sailed and swept away. The multitude, delighted with the pri- 
vilege of deciding on questions which they had been hitherto 
called upon to admit without examination, entered with newborn 
zeal into the discussion ; and soon became familiar with the sacred 
volumes, from the perusal of which they had till that time been 
debarred. The adherents of the ancient faith were unprepared 
for such controversies. I'hey were not deficient in ability or 
learning. They were versed in all the subtilties of dialectics, 
and armed to the teeth with the decrees and canons of the Cluircli. 
But they were unacquainted with the Scriptures, and unprovided 
for the new warfare to which they were summoned. They were 
excellent gladiators, according to the mode of fighting to w'hich 
they had been accustomed. But their adversaries, ‘instead of pusli- 
‘ ing in tierce pushed them in carte^ and came so thick wdth their 
‘ thrusts, that it was not in nature to parry them.’ The Catliolic 
divines, like the Children of the Mist in the ‘Legend of Afontrose,’ 
had to contend with bows and arrows against musketry ; and ex- 
perienced the fate of the Prussian and Austrian armies, while 
combating with their slow metJiodical tactics the activity ajid 
enterprise of revolutionary France, 'i’ill years of study and dis- 
cipline had qualified the Catholic clergy for the contest, they u'cre 
beat out of the field in every rencounter. 

The first onset of the Kefonners w^as irresistible. 'Fhey fell 
on the advocates of the Popedom with the same spirit and success 
that animated the followers of Mahomet when they attacked the 
decrepid empires of Persia and Greece. If the ancient religion 
had not been supported by those who had, or thought they had an 
interest in its preservation, it must have perished before its mili- 
tia was harnessed and drilled for battle. If in many parts of 
Christendom it still held its ground, it was by the assistance it 
received from its aneieiit rival, the temporal authorities of the 
state. A review of the progress of the reform will justify the view 
we have taken of its fortunes. 

"Wherever the Reformation was heartily seconded by the civil 
power, it was triumphant with little or no opposition ; — as in Swe- 
den, Denmark, in many of the free towns and states of Germany, 
and in some of the cantons of Switzerland. Where it was alternately 
encouraged and persecuted, but finally supported by the state, as in 
England, it ultimately but more slowly prevailed. Where it was 
violently and tyrannically opposed by a weak or distant govern- 
ment, as in Scotland and Holland, it forced its way by overpower- 
ing the resistance made against it. On the contrary, wnere it 
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waa steadily and vigorously put down by strong and vigilant 
governments, with the Inquisition as their ally, as in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy, it was effectually and completely suppressed. 
Where persecuted and indulged b)' turns, and at lengtii proscrib- 
ed by the state, as in Poland, Hungary, and France, it led to 
civil wars and dissensions which were not for ages extinguished. 
Its fate every where depended, not on its excellences or defects, — 
not on the purity of its morals, nor on the truth of its doctrines, — 
but on the passions and interests of the people to wliom it was 
addressed. 

Francis I. was careless and indifferent about creeds and articles 


of faith ; but, like many otlier men of the world, he had a super- 
stitious reverence for the outward forms of religion, and had 
many selfish motives besides for opposing the Reformation. Ry 
his Concordat with Leo X. he had obtained the patronage of all 
the great ecclesiastical dignities and benefices Asdtlnn his domi- 
nions, and had consequently an interest in [)re8erving them. He 
was alarmed by the free opinions on civil lil)erty that followed the 
progress of the reformers. He disliked the austerity of their doc- 
trines, and was personally offended by the censures they had 
opejdy cast on his own licentious course of life. In these senti- 
ments the courtiers, who shaved in his pleasures and j)artook of Jiis 
bounty, heartily concurred ; and, when roused from his apathy 
by some indiscretions of the Reformers, he found in the Univer- 
sity and Parliament of Paris zealous and powerful auxiliaries 
against the torrent of innovation, lluth these bodies had been 
themselves reformers of the Church ; but the reforms they had 
contemplated were in its discipline, and not in its dogmas ; and 
when left behind, both were indignant to sec the German refor- 
mers go beyond them. 'I'lie University, and her mellifluent 
daughter, as M. Capefigue calls her, the Sorbonne, pronounced 
the doctrines of Luther to be heretical ; and the Parliament found 


■ ancient laws in abundance that punished heretics with severity. 
From these passions and interests combined, the Reformation 
must have been stifled in France, as it was in Italy and Spain, if 
the political connexions of Francis with the German Lutherans, 
and the protection given by his sister to preachers of the new doc- 
trines, had not enabled the Reformers to obtain such a footing in 
die country that they could not afterwards be dislodged. 'Ihey 
nM t^e adva,ntagu also of exemption from the vigilant cruelty of 
the Inquisition, which the ancient jealousy of the Parliaments 
had not sufi'ered to penetrate into France, 
but Francis 1. and of Henry II. had retarded, 

was in progress of the Reformation. It 

was m vam that the condemnation of heretic bad boon transfer- 
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red from the Parliaments to the clergy. The Protestants conti- 
nued to gain ground. At the commencement of the civil wars, 
they reckoned more than 2000 congregations in France, compri- 
sing one-seventeenth of the whole population of the kingdom. 
Many of the principal nobility, and some members even of the 
Parliament itself, had openly adhered, or were secretly inclined, 
to their opinions. But the relative position of the two parties 
was materially altered since the time Mhen Luther began to 
write. The ancient faith had been wrought into a consistent and 
methodical system, with an answer, specious or solid, to every 
objection that had been urged against it. livery outwork of the 
church was fortified with vigilant and intelligent sentinels pro- 
vided for its defence. Without contesting the authority of the 
Scriptures, the traditions of the cliurch and e.xpositions of past 
times were invoked to explain their meaning, where they were 
ambiguous, and to supply their deficiencies where they were 
silent. A new race of men had sprung up among the Catholics, 
nurtured in theological disputation, and as well qualified as their 
adversaries to discuss the mysterious doctrines of religion. The 
monastic orders wore no longer ignorant and illiterate. In the 
Jesuits, the church had obtained a well-disciplined and devoted 
army, ready to vindicate her aiuse against all who rejected her 
authority; and in the Capuchin friars she had found an irregu- 
lar, but ardent militia, m'cII fitted by the lowliness of their ori- 
gin, and the ascetic tenor of their lives, to win the admiration, 
and gain the sympathies, of the multitude. Instead of the indo- 
lent or philosoj)hic indifference of Leo, the Popes had become 
earnest in their faith, and fierce disputants for the doctrines of their 
church ; and, in the same proportion, they had become merciless 
and intolerant. It was a saying of Paul IV. (Caraffa), that fire 
was the only cure for heresy, and that no one who had^beeit once 
a heretic was ever thoroughly reclaimed. All were inflamed with 
the' same /cal that animated the Reformers; and, from the nume- 
rous rites and splendid forms of their worship, they had more 
powerful means of working on the imaginations, and moulding 
the habits of their adherents. W’^hile parties were thus balanced, 
the intemperate /cal of the Protestants led them to mutilate the 
images, to scatter the relics, and to insult the ceremonies which 
the people still venerated and respected. The sacrifice ot the 
mass in particular, the holiest of mysteries in the Catholic 
church, W41S rcgar<lcd as an abomination by the Calvinists ; and 
the adoration rendered to the consecrated wafer considered an 
idolatrous worship, which it was sinful to tolerate. Yielding to 
this fanaticism, the Protestants were guilty of outrages which in- 
flamed the minds even of the indifferent oj^inst them, in every 
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town of France there were municipal corporations, companies of 
tradesmen, and artisans, brotherhoods for social or charitable pur- 
poses, that worshipped at the same shrine, — used the same conse- 
crated banners, — venerated the same patron saint, — and feasted or 
fasted on the same occasions. Insults offered to their worship, 
magnified and exaggerated with rude but popular eloquence by 
the priests and friars, roused the indignation of these bodies 
aj^ainst the profane heretics who had no respect for things sacred. 
The municipal institutions of France were at that time suffi- 
ciently popular to partake in the feelings and sentiments of the 
multitude ; and were yet so dependent on the Crown as to receive 
their impulses in a great measure from the Government. While 
the towns were thus under the double influence of the clergy 
and of the governing powers of the state, numbers of the provin- 
cial nobility, with their followers and dependents, took the side of 
the Reformation ; and in their remote, obscure, and almost inac- 
cessible castles practised their religion with impunity. I’hus it 
happened, as is justly remarked by M. Capefigue, that, contrary 
to what took place in the rest of Europe, the towns in France 
were chiefly Catholic, while in many provinces a large portion 
of the people became Protestant. This was more particularly 
the case in the southern provinces, where the Waldenses and 
Albigcnscs had formerly flourished. 

When Catherine of Medicis assumed the regency she might 
possibly have succeeded in rooting out the heresies introduced 
into France, by either exterminating the Huguenots or driving 
them out of the kingdom. But in that case she must have act- 
ed, with relentless rigour and decision, on the high Catholic prin- 
ciples of the Duke of Guise. She might, on the other hand, 
have established liberty of conscience, and maintained tranquillity ; 
if she hatl*followed with steadiness and resolution the wise and 
mild counsels of the Chancellor de I’Hopital. She did neither; 
and, favouring Protestant and Catholic alternately, she ultimately 
lost the confidence of all. Equally inditt'erent to both religions, 
she was at first inclined to the Huguenots, from her jealousy of 
the House of Guise. It was at this time she held the colloquy at 
Fassy, — a vain and injudicious attempt to reconcile the two reli- 
gions by mutual concessions. The breach was too wide and too 
distinctly marked to be thus soldered. Both sides had expressed 
their doctrines in terms too explicit to admit of accommodation or 
compromise. The conference served only to bring more clearly 
before the public the points in which they diftered ; and to rivet 
both parties more firmly in their opinions. The colloquy of Fassy 
was followed by the edict of toleration in January 1562, — the 
most wise and beneficial measure that could have been adopted. 
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if it had been supported with vigour by the Government. The 
promptness of the Duke of Guise, and tlie delays of the Prince of 
Conde, threw Catherine into the hands of the Catholics. With 
her .usual versatility she .espoused, and thenceforward attached 
herself to their party ; not from any predilection for their creed, 
but from aversion to the Protestants as contumacious and rebel- 
lious subjects who preferred their conscience to their allegi- 
ance. 

When peace was restored, after the death of Francis Duke of 
Guise, a firm and upright government, might have maintained 
the edict of toleration, and saved France from the miseries of 
intestine war. Both parties had tried their strength; and both 
had found their means inadequate to obtain a complete victory 
over their opponents. It was only necessary to restrain, with a 
strong and impartial hand, the excesses of both. It is in vain to 
say, that the fanaticism and hatred of the two religious parties 
were so intense that they could not live together in peace. We 
have only to look to the pacification of Switzerland in 1531, and 
to the tranquillity of Germany, after the treaty of Passau, in 
1553, to be convinced that, even at this early period of the Re- 
formation, nothing more was wanting to establish religious har- 
mony in France than firmness on the part of the Government, and 
adherence to the edicts of toleration, which from time to time 
it conceded. But, instead of this policy, Catherine was seduced 
by Philip II. of Spain into the project, no longer practicable, of 
extirpating the Protestant "religion throughout Kurojje. 

Whether any positive treaty for the extirpation of heresy was 
concluded at Bayonne, or a mere understarwling to that effect 
entered into between Catherine and the Duke of Alva, is a point 
contested among historians. Certain it is, that no such treaty 
has'*6ver been published ; but, in rummaging among the archives 
at Simancas, M. Capefigue has discovered the project of a treaty 
of alliance between France and Spain,* which, he thinks, was 
prepared for that conference, and submitted to the French Go- 
vernment by Alva. By that treaty, the tw'O contracting powers 
were to maintain and defend the holy Catholic religion by all 
the means they could employ ; they were to suffer no exercise of 
the new religion within their territories, in public or in private ; 
they were to banish all Protestant ministers from their dominions, 
on pain of death if they returned ; they were to admit, without 
modification, all the decrees of the Council of Trent ; and to em- 
ploy no person in any public service or judicial office who did 
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not make a satisfectory profession of kis religious belief, and enjoy 
the reputation of a good Catholic. M. Capefigue also admits, 
that expedients to get rid of the Calvinists in France were dis- 
cussed at Bayonne ; that the Duke was averse Ho any terms of 
accommodation with them ; that means of destroying them, root 
and branch, were under consideration ; and that, from Alva’s 
despatches, it is clear the plan of a general massacre was enter- 
tained, and not rejected by the heads of the Catholic party. But 
though it was proposed, and perhaps agreed to, at this conference, 
to get rid, by any means whatever, of the Huguenots, he cannot 
believe that the massacre of St Bartholomew, afterwards executed 
at Paris, was planned at that interview. We agree with mm 
entirely in that opinion. All we contend for is, that the design 
to extirpate heresy from France, adopted at Bayonne, was never 
abandoned ; that it was prosecuted at first by encroachments on 
the edict of toleration, — afterwards attempted by arms, — and, 
finally, all but accomplished by treachery. 

Vexatious infractions of the edict of pacification, — ordinances 
modifying and explaining its provisions to tlio detriment of the 
Huguenots, rumours of the sinister projects entertained at Ba- 
yonne, the advance of Alva’s army along tlie eastern frontier of 
France, the pretext afforded by that marcli for taking Swiss Ca- 
tliolics into the ])ay of the Government, and the refusal to admit 
Protestants into its service — excited sucli alarm among the Hugue- 
nots, that they flew to arms, and had nearly succeeded in surpri- 
sing, at Meaux, the person of the King. A sharp war followed, 
succeeded by a short and treacherous peace. 'I hc court, insti- 
gated by the Pope (Pius V., Ghisleri), a merciless, hut sincere 
fanatic, wlio had been head of the Inquisition, determined by 
force or fraud to extirpate heresy from France. Measures wero 
taken to prevent the Huguenots from ever assembling, again in 
arms ; but their leaders, having eluded the toils that had been set 
for thorn, escaped to llochcllc, and renewed the war. Twice 
defeated in general actions, and deprived by death of some of 
their principal leaders and ablest captains, they were still able, 
under the guidance of the Admiral, to make head against their 
opponents. Tired at length with fruitless hostilities, both parties 
be^me desirous of repose. Notwithstanding the fanatical exhor- 
tations and bitter remonstrances of the Pope, peace was con- 
cluded, on terms more favourable to the Huguenots than, from 
the relative position of the two parties, they had reason to ex- 
pect } and then began that course of policy which terminated in 
the massacre of St Bartholomew. 

,M. Capefigue is one of those who maintain that tl»e massacre 
at f^ris was not the result of premeditation. He thinks it arosa 
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out of the religious bigotry of the times, exasperated by the jea- 
lousy and indignation of the Catholics at the apparent favour 
shown to the Huguenots, and by the hatred of the Parisians to the 
rude and insolent gentry from the provinces, who had accompa- 
nied the King of Navarre to the capital. He believes that 
Charles IX. was sincere in his professions of regni'il to the Ad- 
miral, and that he was compelled unwillingly to give his assent 
to the foul and bloody execution that took place, by the necessity 
to which he was reduced of joining decidedly with one or other 
of the contending parties. His chief argument in support of this 
opinion is derived from the unfeigned alarms entertained at Home 
and at Madrid while the Admiral avus apparently in favour ; from 
which he infers that no traitorous plot could have been in agita- 
tion, as these two powers must have been informed of it. We 
are far from being satisfied with this reiisoning. If such a plot 
was in preparation, there was no chance of success but by keep- 
ing it secret; and there could be no motive for imparting.it to 
those who, by their distance from the scene of action, could take 
no part in the tragedy. We are ready to admit that the Catho- 
lics were inflamed with the most furious bigotry and most ran- 
corous hatred against the Huguenots, and that they extended the 
massacre beyond the intention of its contrivers. But a review 
of the history of the times convinces us that a plot for entrapping 
the leaders of the Protestants, and involving them in one com- 
mon destruction, had been long entertained liy the Queen-Mother 
and her son. 

Previously to the peace of St Germains, in l.'>70, it is acknow- 
ledged that the dispositions of the court towards the Huguenots 
had remained unaltered. From the conferences at Bayonne to 
that period, every edict in their favour had been violated, or mo- 
dified to their prejudice by subsequent ordinances. The King 
had never forgiven the insult offered to his dignity by the attack 
on hia person at Meaux. Within a few months after the conclu- 
sion of the last peace, there had been attempts made to surprise 
the chiefs of the Huguenots, whilst dispersed and living in security 
at their respective houses. An edict had been passed, disquali- 
fying them from all offices in the state and magistracy. 'I’here 
was no excess of violence and cruelty that had not been practised 
against them : they had been pillaged and insulted with impuni- 
ty, and many of them assassinated. One of their leaders had 
been killed in cold blood, after he became a prisoner of war ; 
another had been basely murdered by one who was familiarly 
called the ‘ King’s Bravo . That no faith was to be kept with he- 
retics was the atrocious language held at court ; and to destroy 
them^ whether by open violence or secret treachery, was held to 
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be a just and meritorious act. Under these circumst^.ces, t^et;^ 
conldbe no confidence, or grounds of confidence, on 'either side. 
St^denly a neW line of policy was adopted by the court. Cori,- 
tritry to what had taken place on former occasions, the j^eace of 
St Germains was observed with the most scrupulous fidelity. If 
any excesses were committed through the bigotry of individuals, 
they were repressed and punished. Even-Jianded justice, w^^ 
de^iit to both parties. Perseverance in this system would in ti^c 
have restored tranquillity to the kingdom ; and two religious sects 
might have lived together at peace, in France, as they did in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. But time was required to allay the dis- 
trust which former treacheries had inspired. The leaders of the 
Huguenots, mindful of the dangers to which they had been ex- 
posed after the peace of 1568, remained at Rochelle. Pressing 
invitations to court were conveyed to them, through persons in 
whom they had confidence. The strongest assurances were given 
to tliem of the King’s desire to admit them into his councils and 
service. Lures were held out to them of a war with Spain, in 
support of the insurgents in the Netherlands. Overtures of mar- 
Tia|fe with one or other of the King’s brothers were addressed to 
Elizabeth of England, the great protectress of the Protestant 
cause. To meet them half way, the court removed from Paris to 
Blois; and the Duke of Guise, the inveterate enemy of the Ad- 
miral, was induced to retire to his government. Overcome by 
the repeated solicitations of the King, the Admiral repaired to 
Blois, accompanied by a select body of his friends. He was there 
received with every manifestation of alToction and respect, ad- 
mitted to the council, encouraged to take a lead in its delibera- 
tions, and, after multiplied favours to himself and his party, dis- 
rpissed with honour, and urged to return and complete the work 
he had begun. Then followed a proposal of marriage between 
Margaret, the King’s sister, and Henry, Prince of Bearn. ‘ The 

* young Margaret,’ as M. Capefigue, in false and mock heroics, 
deplores, ‘ was torn from the heir of Guise, and delivered over, 

* an illustrious hostage, to the Huguenots. The beggarly house 

* of i^avarre,* he indignantly continues, ‘ the rendezvous of the 
‘ provincial gentry,^ was elevated to a level with the high and 

* race of Valois.* 

The numerous difiUculties opposed to the marriage of Marga- 
ret ^ith Henry having been overcome or eluded, it was proposed 
^ the King that the ceremony should be performed at P^is. 
'The Huguenots would have preferred Orleans, or Blois. . They 
were aware that Paris was the most bigoted city in Francier, and 
tile most adverse to them and to their religion. . But, conficUng 
jh the sincerity of Charles, they complied with his wishes, and 
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repaired in ^reat niimber$ to. the capital. Hardly was tUc mar- 
riage concluded, when they were involved in a general mas- 
sacre, by his orders. Within a few days he avowed the deed, 
and expressed as much abhorrence and detestation of the 
Admiral as he had shown kindtiess and affection to him when 
alive. 

They who vindicate the memory of Charles, pretend, that» 
having been convinced by experience of the inefficacy of reli- 
gious persecution, he had no other desire, after the peace of St 
Germains, than to preserve the tranquillity ho had restored. 
But if peace had been his sole object, why not content himself 
with maintaining and enforcing his edict ? Why bring the 
Huguenots to court, emjdoy them in his most secret councils, 
and invest them with lus apparent confidence ? The slightest 
reflection must have convinced him, that such demonstrations of 
favour could not be conferred on Protestants without giving 
offence to his Catholic subjects. M. Capefigue represents the 
Admiral, and other chiefs of the Huguenots, as forward, presump- 
tuous men, who thrust themselves into the service of the King, 
and assumed tlic direction of his aflFairs against his wishes. But 
the reverse is notoriously the fact. It required many messages 
by Cosse, Biron, and others, besides letters of invitation from 
the King and Queen-Mother, before the Admiral could be pre^ 
vailed upon to quit his residence at Rochelle and trust himself 
•at court ; and it was not till after the secret conference of the 
King at Lumigny with Prince Louis of Nassau, La None, and 
Teligny, on the affairs of the Netherlands, that he could be per- 
suaded there was any real intention to make war on Spain in 
support of the Flemish insurgents. For what purpose but to 
allure the Admiral to Blois, and afterwards to Paris, did Charles 
propose and entertain a project, which his correspondence at 
Simancas shows he never meant seriously to execute ? If he 
desired the marriage of his sister as a pledge and bond of peace, 
why celebrate the nuptials in a place animated with the most 
deadly hatred against those he intended to conciliate ? Why 
entice the Huguenots to a city the most adverse to them of any 
town in France ? Why assemble the two parties in presence 
of each other, if he meant to prevent hostilities between them ? 
If Charles, as M. Capefigue pretends, was compelled by the 
discontents and menaces of the Catholics, to undo in'one night 
what for two years he had been labouring to accomplish — if he 
had brought himself to such a pass, that he had no other means 
to regain their confidence and convince them of his repentance 
than by glutting their vengeance with the blood of those whom 
trust in him alone had placed within their reach — what but his 
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owu conduct had reduced him to that situation ? Aodj suppo^ 
sing the statement of M. Capefigue to be correct^ what ought 
to have been the determination of an honourable mind) compel- 
led to choose between danger to himself and treachery to those 
who had confided in him ? 

After the blow was struck, every act, every expression of the 
King betrayed the hollowness and insincerity of his former pro- 
fessions. If the confidence and aflection he displayed towards 
the Admiral had been real, could these sentiments have been 
converted, within a few days, and without the slightest provoca- 
tion, into the most ferocious and savage hatred ? If his former 
demonstrations and declarations of regard had been sincere, is it 
conceivable that he could have gone voluntarily to contem- 
plate, — and seeing, that he could have indulged in brutaljests on 
the mangled remains of a man, whom he had embraced as a 
father some months before — whom he had treated over since as the 
most confidential of his friends — and from whom he had last parted 
with professions of the most tender interest in his safety, and 
imprecations of the direst vengeance against the assassin who 
had attempted his life f We doubt whether M. Capefigue’s 
experience^ of revolutionary times can furnish him with any 
transmutation so violent and so sudden. But we must either 
admit, that fear of the Catholics produced this extraordinary 
change ill the mind and dispositions of Charles; or acquiesce in 
the opinion of his contemporaries, that, in his conduct and Ian-* 
gua^e to the Huguenots, he had been false throughout. 

T-'lie pride of Charles had never foigiven the enterprise at 
Meaux. Having tried open force without success, he dissem- 
bled his resentment, and watched his opportunity fur vengeance. 
It would be ridiculous to affirm, that the details of the St Bar- 
tholemew had been arranged for months or years before hand j 
but it seems to ns clear, from the whole tenor of the intermediate 
transactions, that, from the interview at Bayonne to the mas- 
sacre of Paris, there was a plot to get rid, by any means what- 
ever, of the Huguenots, which was never for an instant abaudou- 
ed by the court. It is not impossible that, dazzled by the splen- 
did visions of conquest and glory placed before him by Coligny, 
the irregular and unsettled mind of Charles may have vacillated 
before the moment of execution. But this is a mere conjecture, 
founded on the memorials addressed to him by Nevers and Ta- 
vaunes. That the marriage of Margaret was originally proposed 
as a means to ensnare and destroy the Huguenots is apparent from 
the conversation of the King at Blois with the Papal Legate,— 
the only stranger to whom he seems ever to have given a hint 
.of the foul and treaelierous purpose ha had in contemplation . To 
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Pirilip of Spain he went ho farther than to assure him, that the 
ih^iffiage of his sister With the Prince of Bearn would conduce to 
tht< service of God, and to the profit of his kingdom. But that 
ihOharcb, as M. Capefiguo himself admits, was not altogether a 
stranger to the thought of making an end of the Huguenots.* 
^Gr^thO political consequences of the St Bartholomew it is un- 
ntJeesShry to enlarge. It alienated and separated from France 
the German' Electors — the Swiss Confederacy — the Flemish in- 
surgents — and the Queen of England — her natural allies. It 
bound her to the King of Spain ; and, while her Government 
continued in the same fervour of Catholic zeal, it made her sub- 
servient to the policy of that ambitious potentate. At home, it 
destroyed all chance of peace or tranquillity in France while 
any existing prince of the house of Valois survived. The Hu- 
guenots could have no confidence in treaties made with persons 
who had so foully deceived and betrayed them. They were 
compelled, in self defence, to remain continually under arms, or 
to insist on places of surety for their protection. The Govern- 
ment had no alternative but either to subdue them entirely, or 
allow them to retain a number of fortified towns and garrisons 
for their security. '^Phe course taken by Catharine and her sons 
neither reduced them to obedience, nOr left them quiet. Urged 
by the "tdolence and bigotry of the Catholics, Henry III. made 
war repeatedly on his Protestant subjects. But the wars he had 
unwillingly undertaken he pursued without vigour or perseve- 
rance ; and, yielding to his natural indolence, or to the insinua- 
tions of his mother, he was always ready to negotiate. Treaties 
hastily concluded were as hastily annulled. Hostilities, com- 
menced without adequate preparation, led to no decisive results, 
and ended in some temporary compromise. His prodigalities 
kept him poor. His profligacy and frivolity deprived him of all 
respect and esteem. Tired and dissatisfied with his tergiversa- 
tions, and, in spite of his ascetic and devotional practices, doubt- 
ful even of the sincerity of his religion, the ardent Catholics lost 
at length all confidence in his government. Leagues or associ- 
ations were formed in every part of France in support of the 
Catholic faith, — or rather in hostility to its opponents ; and these 
leagues, confederating under a common head, assumed and ex- 
ercised for a time the supreme authority of the state. ^ 

There are no occurrences in the religious wars of France more 
interesting to us, and more pregnant with instruction, than the 
fcrihation of the League, and the calamities that flawed from it. 
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At this very moment vfa ate t^eatenl^ with a visriatiori of the 
sain^ kind. After slumhjering for a century in apathy and indif- 
ference]! the ^hrotestants of Ireland have suddenly Emerged into 
aeal and activity. . Many of them, heated by controversial disj 
cpuraes, and inflamed by itinerant orators, have become; '%eaIots 
and fanatics in good eVnest. Others are influenced solely^y 
their fears of losing the political ascendency they have so long 
abused. All profess a furious and bigoted aversion to those 
who differ from them in religious faith. Following the ei&mplb 
of the Catholics of Frdnce in the time of Henry III., they- have 
formed themselves into unions or associations exclusively Pro*- 
testant ;. and. so deeply are they embued with* the intolerant and 
unchai^toble spirit of the IGth century, that, like Paul IV., they 
have no confidence in the sincerity of any man’s conversion from 
religious error, and refuse to admit any one into their lodges 
who has ever been a Catholic. From small and contemptible 
beginnings, in a remote and obscure province, they are now ex- 
tensively diffused over the empire ; and threaten to become as 
formidable to the state, and as destructive to the peace and order 
of society, as ever the League was in France. The constitution 
and spirit of the two associations are alike. Hatred of a rival 
sect, and implicit submission to their leaders, are the funda* 
mental principles of both. 

It must be owned that, in one respect, the Leaguers went 
farther than the Orangemen. The professed object of the Lea- 
gue, was not only to maintain the Catholic as the dominant 
religion in France, but to suffer no other worship within the 
kingdom. The Oraijgemen are more moderate, at least in their 
language. Provided they have the execution of the law in their 
hands, they ask for no legal authority to persecute. On the 
other hand, the declaration of allegiance made by the Orange- 
men is qualified by a proviso, that it shall be binding only ‘ so 
‘ Ippg as the King, his heirs, and successors support the Pro- 
^ ‘ testant ascendency ; * while the Leaguers, at the commence- 
ment at least of their career, vowed to the King the most im- 
plicit and unqualified obedience.* The difference, however, is 
more apparent than real ; for no sooner had an edict of tolera- 
tion been extorted from the weakness of Henry HI., than the 
l^eaguers, unmindful of their former professions, began to form 
machinations against him. One David, an advocate of Paris, 
proposed,, in a council of tlie LeagU'b, to set aside the King and 
his brother ; to alter the coarse of successidn ; and to place the 
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JOtilce of. Guise on the throne. The time was not yet arrived 
fqt so daring an enterprise ; and the papers of David, which had 
£dlen into the hands of his enemies, having' been published, the 
Catholics thought it prudent to deny their authenticity, and 
maintain they were fabrications of the Calvinists. Within a few 
years, tho project he had conceived and prematurely divulged 
became the great and undisguised object of the League. 

The League was unlimited in its numbers, and exclusively a 
Catholic association. When arrived at its maturity, it was com- 
posed pf all ranks, descriptions, and conditions. Like the Orange- 
men, it had a prince of the blood at its head, the nearest but one 
in the line of succession to the crown. Among its members it 
included many of the ancient as well as of the recently created 
nobility, and several bishops, — the most foolish, the most kna- 
vish, and most fanatical of their order. At Paris, it comprised 
presidents, counsellors, and retired members of the supreme 
courts — under-secretarios and clerks in public offices — notaries, 
attorneys, advocates, and members of the university — wealthy 
shopkeepers and artisans — and it descended even to boatmen, 
horsedealers, and scavengers. From Paris the same spirit was 
diffused over all the considerable towns of France. In the rural 
districts it enlisted many of the provincial gentry, with their 
followers, — forming the chief military strength of the kingdom, 
but as ignorant and illiterate as the clod on which they trod. 
Zeal stipplied money and arms. The priests and friars were not 
wanting in their exhortations. The people were told that the 
tolerance of heresy was an offence against God, and the sacrifice 
of heretics an acceptable offering in nis sight. 

Wherever these illegal associations made their way, troubles 
and disturbances followed in their wake. Before them was 
peace and tranquillity — behind them enmities and disorder. 
Every district into which they penetrated became a scene of 
turbulence and intestine war. Tne ties of friendship and neigh- 
bourhood — the bonds even of kindred were rudely and violently 
broken by a fanatical clergy, in the name of Heaven. The 
master grew suspicious of his servant, and the servant became 
a spy upon his master. Confiding in their strength and union, 
and trusting to the secret favour they enjoyed at court, the do- 
minant party exercised every sort of outrage against their oppo- 
nents, without regard to the edicts of peace and toleration 
proclaimed by the government. Riots, ending not unfrequently 
in murder — private assassinations — arbitrary arrests and" im- 
prisonments — open pillage and spoliation in the face of day — 
predial depredations under the cloud of night — unjust exactions 
under the colour of law<-^iUegal extensions from municipal 
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tiffiees ahd eorporationS-*— pa»feonal iftsultd fend bddily injuries— 
were suiSered and inflicted witheut tcpressidri er redress frdtti 
the courts of justice* The weaker party, as naaV be supposed, 
retaliated when occasions offered ; but the Catholics, aousihg 
their superiority, were usually the aggressors. Tlie Hu^enots, 
sensible of their weakness, asked for nothing but permission to 
live at peace under the protection of the law. 'I'he Leaguers 
were loud in their complaints, and menacing in their language, 
if they were not allowed to persecute to the death, or banish 
from the kingdom, every one they chose to brand with the note 
of heresy. 

Henry III., instead of exerting his authority to put down the 
League, thought it a master-stroke of policy to become a Lea- 
guer liimsolf, and assume the title of supreme head of the confe- 
deration. It was a puerile expedient, and answered none of the 
purposes for which it was intended. It neither gained for him 
the confidence of the union, nor took from the Duke of Guise 
the direction of its affairs. His adhesion had no other effect 
than to give somewhat of a legal character to associations foi- 
merly illegal; and to diffuse them more universally over France. 
The time was at hand when he was made to feel at once their 
power and their distrust of his sincerity. The death of his 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, having left no intermediate heir 
between himself and the King of Navarre, a relapsed heretic, 
the chiefs of the Ijeague concluded a secret treaty with Philip 
II. and other Catholic powers for the exclusion of Protestants 
from the throne, and demanded loudly a war of extermination 
against the Huguenots. Unable to resist them, he employed his 
mother to negotiate ; and she, with her usual flexibility to pres- 
sure from without, yielded to their wishes. War was declared. 
The royal army, under the Duke of .loyeuse, was defeated at 
Coutras by the King of Navarre. The Duke of Guise, more 
able or more fortunate, repulsed and cut to pieces the Reiters, 
who had attempted the invasion of France from Germany. 
Proud of their success, the Leaguers held a meeting at Nancy, 
from which they insisted on terms that left the King little more 
than the nominal government of France. Henry hesitated, ne- 
gotiated, attempted resistance ; and was at length driven igno- 
minioasiy from Paris on the day of the Barricades. A feigned 
reconciliation followed ; which ended in the assassination of the 
Dnke of Guise, the rebellion of the League, and the murder of 
the King. ^ Hfe successor, Henry IV., liad to combat many 
years for his crown, and obtainea it at last with difSculty, by 
al^ring his relinoh, and adeptiitg that Of the ttic^ettity ef ^ 
wftjeete* The vieieMfe of the had Ate Me«»4iaMi ht- 
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come exhausted ; its most furious partisans had perished ; and 
liberty of conseiencOf which the Protestants bad forty years be- 
fore prayed for in vain, was grranted to them, with other immu- 
nities, which, at tho commencement of the civil wars, they had 
not thought of asking. 

In the .latter part of his work, M. Capefigue recounts at length 
the dilSciiUies thrpugh which Henry IV. had to wade in order 
to obtain the peaceable possession of bis throne. The subject 
is better suited to the eaustic temper of the author than 
the ardent scenes of the preceding wars ; during which we have 
been often at a loss to know, whether, in commemorating the 
popular excesses of the League, he was serious in the commen- 
dations he bestowed, or in the party he espoused. But in de- 
scribing the venality, servility, and corruption that prepared the 
way and marked the progress of victory and submission, he is 
quite at home. Such scenes and personages as a restoration ex- 
hibits, he seems quite familiar with ; and in nothing is he more 
successful than in stripping the ambiguous character of Henry 
IV. of the false splendour that has been thrown around him. 
His gasconading humour — his sallies of coarse and homely 
pleasantry — his frankness, not uimiixed with dissimulation — his 
wcll-time<l effusions of cordiality and kindness — his apparent 
warmth of heart and real selfishness of disposition — his talent for 
gaining adherents when he wanted their assistance — his facility 
in parting with his old friends when he had no longer occasion 
for their services — are painted to the life. We should, indeed, 
require nothing more than the execution of Biron to dispel the 
chivalrous illusions which poets and philosophers have shed 
around tho character of Henry. 'I'he death of Biron may have 
been a useful stroke of policy, but it was a cold-blooded act of 
ingratitude. The first and noblest of the Bourbons saw one of 
his earliest friends, the man to whom he had been indebted in 
bis utmost need, without whom he must have been a fugitive 
and exile — he paw this man depart from his closet to certain 
d(^tb, when one Word from his lips Avould have awakened Biron 
to a sense of his situation, and obtained from him a confession 
of the criminal projects he had entertained, but never carried 
into effect. The defence of Biron is a masterpiece of eloquence 
and feeling ; but it made no impression on the obdurate mind of 
one who could pardon and show mercy when he was to gain by 
his clemency, but had no real generosity or kindness in his 
heart. 

Siuee the preceding pages were written, the * Orange Associa- 
tions’ have received what appears to be their death-Uow. Their 
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frantic declarations, their pernicious designs, their traitorous 
suggestions, hare been exposed, and their secret eorreSpondetice, 
brought to light. Ashamed and alarmed at the 'disclostire, their' 
leaders have denied or shrunk from the connestion; and de- 
nounced a confederation full of danger to themselves, ahd preg- 
nant with mischief to the community. The more ignorant and 
fanatical of their followers threaten to keep together and mafii- 
tain tire unions they have formed. But, 'when the head is Sever- 
ed, though there may still remain for a time convulsive motions 
in the limbs, they must quickly subside, and can do no hami. 
It is to be hoped that in this, as in other countries, men will at 
length bo convinced, that they may hold diflferent language on 
mysteries, which no one even pretends to comprehend, withput 
detesting each other with mortal hatred, or imputing to their 
adversaries practices, intentions, or principles which they have 
solemnly disavowed. Whether an unknown quantity be called 
j*, tfi or Zf ought to be a matter of as little importance in civil 
polity as it is in algebra. Acts, not opinions or formulas of be- 
lief, are the proper objects of human legislation. 


Art. II . — Musical History ^ Biography ^ and Crt^cistn i being a 
General Survey of Music from the earliest period to the present 
time. By George Hooauth. 12mo. London : 1835. 

IV/r R Hoovktii’s work is one of the few on the subject of 
music which, though popular, or, in other w'ords, intended 
for the mass of the public, is by no means superficial. The 
aitthbr is evidently well qualified for the task which he has un- 
dertaken, not only as a scientific and agreeable writer, but as one 
who has carefully noted the progress of music during his own 
day, ahd studiously investigated its past history. His hook, 
besides being a judiciPus compendium of ^most every tiding 
voidable and interesting in relation to the subject^ contains many 
striking observations, and much original critrcistti ; Which, ^ro- 
c6c<^ng from a mind well versed in the theory of comppsitibn^ 
are calculated to 'Carry great weight, not only with the public, 
but with alV competent judges. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that it will supply an important desideratum ; and it is ta b4 
hoped that, by dissemuiating sound principles of criticism, ‘and 
correct views as to the true character and object of musical 
composition, it will contribute in no slight degree to the regula- 
tion and improvement of the public taste. 
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3€gu)ji;iing with t^hc state of music among the Hebrews and 
B^ptians»^i^ Hogarth has traced its progress from the time 
when it first took root in Itaiy, through the early periods of the 
Christian Church and the middle ages, down to the present day ; 
and, whilst he has with great judgment characterised the different 
Schools which have successively sprung up in Italy, Germany, 
France, and Fngland, in the departments of the Church, the 
Tn^atre, and the Chamber, and the various styles of composition 
which have from time to time prevailed, he has omitted no oppor- 
tunity of enriching his narrative with curious and amusing 
trfiits, incidents and characters. Minute information in a work 
of this size is not to be expected ; and wc are nut iuclincd to find 
fault with the author for having slightly noticed, and sometimes 
omitted, artists who liave occasionally figured in tlie musical 
world. By keeping in the background, and in some instances 
excluding altogether those whose works produced no great or 
lasting ofiects, he has been enabled to dwell with greater freedom 
and effect upon the different epochs, and to bring out in stronger 
relief the more prominent and attractive features of the general 
history. 

We believe that there arc comparatively few who feel them- 
selves much attracted towards the purely scientific details of 
this art ; and tihere are not many who show any very, extra- 
ordinary zeal to accomplish themselves in the principles and 
practice of composition. Indeed, however curious and inter- 
esting, in an abstract poiiifc-of view, the study of the former can 
be of little use except to such as devote themselves to the higher 
branches of the mathematics ; and proficiency in the latter, that is 
to say, such a practical knowledge and command of the art of the 
composer as are necessary to enable a person to express his ideas 
in the language of music with fluency and precision, can only 
be acquired after a course of systematic discipline ; — quite incom- 
patible with the general education and avocations of all but pro- 
fessional musicians, or such as make music the subject of their al- 
most undivided attention. The cultivation, however, of a taste 
for music, accompanied with a moderate degree of skill in die 
management of the voice or of an instrument, rests upon totally 
di^erent grounds, and may be considered as within the reach of 
all whom nature has endowed with the requisite susceptibility. 
A work like the present, therefore, is calculated to be highly 
useful. It may serve, too, as a sort of bulwark against those 
nevCTrCeasing inroads of prejudice and bad taste, to which, from 
the jiuipber of empirics by whom this profession is overrun, its 
students stand peculiarly exposed. It has unhappily of late been 
found so convenient for teachers, or professors, as they are pleased 
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to style themselves, both insttumental and vocal, to eke out the 
emoluments of their vocation by the jjrofits of their own musical 
publications, that the recommendatioTi of the best model8,~ 
those which alone can purify and exalt the taste, — has been gene- 
rally found to be in direct opposition to their own interest. It 
need not therefore be wondered at, if wo are accustomed to see 
the routine of musical tuition run through, without any farther 
knowledge being gathered of standard and classical composi- 
tions than if they never had existed ; — that we should occasionally’ 
hear Mozart denounced as ati ancient ; — and even Beethoven,' 
with his varied and magnificent harmony, originality, and 
pathos, set aside; and the attention of the rising generation, 
if not wholly engrossed with diluted and often incorrect adap- 
tations and arrangements of foreign operas, and the songs of' 
third-rate theatrical composers, at best directed to vain attempts 
to signalize themselves by the showy and ungraceful' produC'- 
tions of the fashionable Viennese and Parisian composers of tho 
day..* 

In music, as well as in architecture, there are certain forms of 
beauty which have an existence recognisable at all times, and in 
all ages, independently of the caprices and fluctuations of fashion ; 
and these are not to be looked for in the attempts of the illiterate 
and ignorant, but in those eiforts of highly cultivated genius 
which have commanded tho admiration of the world, and rendered 
the names of tlieir authors immortal. With all our modern im- 
provements, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart must never he lost 
sight of. They are the great landmarks of the art. Variety and 
brilliancy of effect may have been superadded by their succes- 
sors ; — a Weber and a Rossini may have tracked out unknown 
and unfrequented paths of modulation ; — a Beethoven may have 
untwisted hidden chains and combinations of harmony ; and die 
invention of new instruments and tho improvement of tho old 
may have added largely to the capabilities of tlie orcjiestra ; but 
the master-pieces Oi art to which the eminent composers above- 
mentioned have given birth, will find their way to the imagina- 
tion and the heart, from generation to generation; and must 
always form the ground-work of every liberal and perfect sys- 
tem of musical instruction. 

* Handel Mr Hogarth) was the greatest of musicians ; and it is 
not more probable that the lustre of Ins name shall be dimmed by age, or 
impaired by successful rivalry, than that any such thing shall befst the 
names of Homer, Milton, or Michael Angelo. Since nis day, indeed,' 
music, in some respects, has been progressive. Melody has become more 
rythmical, flowing, and graceful ; tho powers of instruments have been 
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eQlargad> and numbeiless baautifttl and alriking effects bare been obtain* 
ed by sgccessive discoveries in regard to tbeir treatment and combina- 
tion. Hence tlie music of the theatre and the chamber has gained greater 
freedom, variety, and richness ; and hence the Italian operas of Handel 
have shared the fate of all the dramatic music of his day. They have 
sunk into oblivion and for ever ; for were their revival attempted, their 
beauties could not prevent them from appearing dry, constrained, and 
meagro to modern ears ; and the world could never return to those forms 
of tlxeatrical composition which, in the progress of taste, have been neces- 
sarily abandoned* But the mftisic of the church, the noblest branch of 
the art, has remained unchanged for generations, and will probably re- 
main unchanged for generations to come. Founded on the great princi- 
ples of harmony, established by the ecclesiastical composers of tlio six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, it is constructed of materials over which 
time has small power; and the few ornaments whicli may be applied to 
it by the varying taste of different ages, can but sliglitly affect the aspect 
of its massive and colossal structure. Compared to this accordingly, all 
other kinds of music appear to be fleeting and ephemeral. In every 
country it is the oldest music that is extant ; and in our own, the walls of 
our cathedrals may still re-echo the sacred strains of (iibbons and "^Pftllis, 
l^urcell and Boyce, after all the profane music that has been produced, from 
their days to our own, shall have been swept away. It is on this founda- 
tion that Handel has built the stupendous choruses of his oratorios. Tbeir 
<luratIon is independent of the mutability of taste or fashion. Tliey 
make the same impression now as when they were heard for tlie first 
time; and will continue to act on the mind with wndiminished power so 
long as the great principles of human nature sliall remain unchanged.’ 

To these opinions we readily subscribe. The great improve- 
ment which has taken place in dramatic and vocal music, and 
the refinement of modern melody, must for ever preclude the re- 
suscitation either of Handers, or any of the other operatic com- 
positions of his period ; and this is a remark wliich applies even 
with greater force to the happiest eflusions of the composers w ho 
have preceded him. We think, therefore, that in one. instance, 
at least, Mr Hogarth’s enthusiastic admiration of genius has 
prompted him to express himself in a way somewhat at variance 
with the observations we have quoted. Wo allude to what 
he says of Purcell, who was cut off in 1695, at the early 
age of 37. There can be no doubt that this great artist took 
pains to form his style on the best Italian models of his 
time — those of Carissirai, Stradella, and others ; and that he 
succeeded in rivalling them in the graceful flow of his melody, 
while he excelled them, and all his contemporaries, in its ad- 
mirable and expressive adaptation to the meaning and accentuar 
tion of the words, which more than any thing else has extended 
lus popularity almost to the present day,— especially from the fine 
scope which most of his songs have afforded to the powers 
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of some of our most celebrated singers. On the other hand, 
these compositions were written at a time when, as Purcell him- 
self says, music was * in its nonage.’ Their general character 
sounds crude and ungainly in ears accustomed to the smooth 
current of modern times ; and Mr Hogarth himself justly charac- 
terises them as being often ‘ rude and ungraceful, extremely 
‘ unequal, combining elegance and coarseness, symmetry and 
‘ clumsiness : ’ yet to our great surprise he says, * The disuse 

* of all these great and impressive compositions, the performance 

* of which besides voice and execution, requires intellectual 

* power and consummate musical knowledge, argues little in fa- 
‘ vour of the improvement of singing in our time ; but they will 
‘ be sung to enraptured audiences, long after the feshionable 

* favourites of the present day are lost in oblivion.’ From these 
observations, which appear to us to be irreconcilable with 
those just and well-founded canons of criticism the author has 
elsewhere laid down, we must tfike leave to dissent. Whilst 
we admire ‘ these old and autupte songs,’ and enjoy their per- 
formance in private (from the associations attached to them), 
we confess we rejoice that they no longer form a part of the 
‘ order of the day’ at our public concerts. We view this as a de- 
cided proof of the superior refinement of modern ears ; and we 
sincerely deprecate any revival of them in this shape as motv 
likely to lead to a -retrogradation, than to an advancement of the 
public taste. 

To the well-iUrected ^orts of the Italian composers of the 
last century, seconded by those of Emanuel Bach and Haydn 
in instrumental, and Gluck and Mozart in vocal and dramatic 
music, we owe that freedom from the absurd restraints of the old 
contra-puntists, by which their successors have been enabled to 
range over the wide expanse of the world of sounds, unob- 
structed by any barriers save those which nature has appoiiited. 
Whenever the productions of genius and taste are curtailed of 
their fair proportions by artificial systems, and chained down by 
the fetters of scholastic rule, they are sure, sooner or lator, to fiml 
fbeir.true level in the neglect of the public ; but when the lawi of 
nature are taken for our guides as these never vary, the necesi^y 
condition of perpetuity is established}' and works written upon 4ilat 

E rinoiple have a period of duration attached to them^ liiDinsdr.^lly 
y the intensity and force of the creative power by which iheyhagn 
b^n called into existence. Until this great revolution >788 
ed, we consider music to have been much in the same atntewidi 
philosophy daring the middle ages. From the time that«hibn- 
tevej^de first published bis * System of IMscords to 'go 
back to the alinost fabulous uges of Greece, from the timo that 
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Timotheus was banished by the Spartan Senate for his audacity 
in adding one string more to the lyre, — >every suecessive in- 
troducer of chords, discords, and modulations has been assailed as 
a rash and dangerous innovator, — a musical anarchist ; and, much 
in the same way as we read, that when Galileo invented the 
telescope, there were people so averse to open their eyes to any 
truths inconsistent with their favourite creed, that they positive- 
ly refused to look through it, we find the grave German masters 
refusing to listen to Haydn’s first trios ; so many and so glaring 
were Uieir acknowledged deviations from the good old rules. 
But ever since he and his contemporaries succeeded in establish- 
ing the broad principle, that every thing is allowable in music 
which does not olfend a cultivated car, the progress of im- 
provement became certain ; and we can no moi-e thiidc of re- 
tracing our steps in this art, than of exchanging the knowledge 
and power which we have obtained over the material world, by 
experimental investigation, for the barren subtilties of the schools. 
Upon these grounds we infer the durability of the works to which 
we have alluded. 

In the lyrical drama, musicians were not so fortunate as poets 
in possessing nearly perfect models handed down from anti- 
quity. In their art, no Sophocles or ICuripidos led the way. 
The Italian opera did not emerge till towards the end of the 
fifteenth century ; and for a century after that, it could scarcely be 
said to have any style of its own. Its music was the same with 
that of the church, with a sprinkling of madrigals and popular 
songs ; but, after the invention of recitative, the application of 
symphoniai accompaniment, the establishment of a style of melody 
congenial to the expression of the u-ords, the gradual embel- 
lishment of the vocal parts, and the improvement of those of the 
orchestra — the true principles of the lyrical elrama, were laid open 
by Marcello, and first practically illustrated by Gluck ; who, Jn 
the year 17<i4, composed an opera (the ‘ Orfeo’) according to 
strict dramatic rule ; — the music being closely subservient to the 
action of the piece. Since that peiiod the fm-m has remained the 
Muncy however' much the details may’have been varied, by the dtf- 
feront styles of melody wliich the genius of a Mozart, a Cimarosa, 
a Birins and a Weber have from time to time produced ; as has 
the amlUgamation of orchestral and vocal efiects through the 
ageheyot ^ dramatic symphony, — anideawhich the master-mind 
m the first of these composers at once conceived and brought 
to perfection. 

The forms of the symphony, and of every description of eoni- 
oerted piece which- comes under the denomination of instrumental 
mUlioj -have also been matured during the same period ; so that 
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the works and the reputation of the great composers by whopi 
{ill this has b0Qn accomplished, rest upon a foundation quite, as 
durable as ^do those of the most illustrious poets and dramatists, 
’d’hose w^o arc destined to follow tifter them have not to invent 
new formgj'but simply, adopting their master-iueces as models^ 
t» approximate to their excellence where they can^ and to 
improve upon the originals where improvement is pps^ble. 
whether such a symphony as that of Beethoven in C minor will 
ever emanate from any other musician, or whether the splendid 
productions of Alozart will ever be transcended, is like asking 
whether any future painter ever will equal ‘ The Last Judg- 

* ment ’ of Michael Angelo, or the Cartoons of Kaphach 

These observations do not extend to music of a sacred charac- 
ter. ^ This has run a career of its own; and its constitution and 
fabric were determined at a much earlier period. Where the object 
is to heighten the fervour of our religious feelings — to exchange 
for the vanities and frivolities of this fleeting scene * the thoughts 
‘ that wander through eternity’ — to call our attention to the 
truths of revelation, and to fix our minds upon that great Being to 
whom our prayers are addressed, — it would seem almost to savour 
ot a truism to remark, that the tone and style of all such compo- 
sitions should be one of extreme simplicity, — chastened and purged 
as far as possible from all profane and secular associations; and 
this style, in a theocratic state like that of Italy, naturally enough 
springs up in the very infancy of the art, before variety of modur 
lation and harmony, with the allurements which they hold out to 
the fancy of the composer, has been introduced. The strains of 
such music, when they sire solemn and impressive, may be im- 
perfect, monotonous, and rude, but not the less adapted to the 
purpose reqiiired. Whether they {xre heard, ‘ in service high 
‘ and anthems clear,’ I’csounding through the ‘ embowered roof’ 
of the sanctuary, aided by tixe powerful influence of ‘ the 
‘ loud pealing organ ’ and all the imposing accessaries, of Catho- 
lic worship, — or issuing from the rough untutored voices, of the 
rigid adherents ot Calvin, in some lone valley or mountain glen, — 
they serve equally to awalcen and sustain the spirit of deyD|;ion. 
Were it otherwise, how could we account for the fact that! the 
'Gregorian Chant has been used in the ritual of the Ilbnii^ 
church from the sixth century down to the present day, preeijsely 
in the form in which it was then established; or the still more 
extraordinary circumstance, that a composition written, two hun- 
dr^ years anterior to this,— the. cclcbx’atexl Canticle of , the ‘,Xe 

* Denm,’ by St Ambrose , and St Augustine, rr-rShould still be ad- 
mired and (we Itave M. Choron's anthority, for the fact) appre- 
ciated as much as the sacred works of many, modern maftters. 
Such is the noble simplicity of these ancient chants and church 
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slices, and their total dissimilitude to every thing heard upon 
lighter occasions, that when used at solemn festivals, especially 
during Lent and the holy week, they are sure to mal<c an in- 
delible impression on the mind ; and to be ever afterwards as- 
sdeiated with ideas of veneration and awe. TheSe feelingjp 
may sometimes be not a little enhanced by the reflection, 
in these solemn strains we are listening to relics of even much 
more remote antiquity ; the Gregorian ritual having been formed 
chiefly from fragments of the ancient Greek and Roman hymns 
and the chants used in the religious ceremonies of the Jew», 
which were afterwards transferred ijito the service of the early 
Christian church. 

That after the invention of counterpoint, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, these chants, and the early music of the church, should have 
been encumbered and buried under an accumulation of learned 
harmonies and figurative descant, wrought out, like so many 
problems, to the utter disregard of melody, is precisely what 
might have been expectc<I at a period when music was classed 
as a branch of the mathematics (forming a part of the quadri- 
vium, along with arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy). But 
in the same way that the Italian and German composers of the 
last century liberated music of every other kind from the narrow 
routine to which it was circumscribed by the pedantry of their 
age, Palestrina, in 1555, by one masterly stroke, not only saved 
the music of the Church from the total annihilation with which 
it was threatened by the C<nmcil of Trent, but placed it on a 
footing which has left literally nothing for his successors to do 
but to imitate his style and to write after his example. And 
it is not easy to overrate the genius of the composer, who could at 
once, in the face of a system so opposite, direct the powers of har- 
mony to their legitimate object, — the strengthening and enriching 
of melodies, chaste, sublime, and full of expression. 

In England, Dr Tye had the merit, even before the time of 
Palestrina, of abandoning, in some of his compositions, the 
artificial aind complicated methods of his day ; and Tallis, Bird, 
Gibbons, and Omers, during the Elizabethan age, profiting 
by hig Works, and those of Palestrina, and the Italian composers 
tyhb followed his footsteps, succeeded in bringing ecclesiastical 
thtisic Jfo a state of grandeur, simplicity, and purity which has 
never been surpassed ; whatever improvements may since have 
been effected in the flow of the melody — the accentuation and 
expression of the words, the delicacy of the accompaniment, and 
the general contexture of the parts. It Is singular that ilnglish 
editoposers alone should, down to the present day, have adhered 
to the exclusive ecclesiastical style ; but to this distinction they 
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are vaguestidnaljly entitled ; and it may ■vtrell conbet^tis for oar 
admitted infeilority in niusic of a theatrical and miscellaheofis 
nature. , 

* The choral music,* says Mr Hogarth, ^ appropriated to the service of 
our cathedrtiU, is peculiarly English, and differs essentially from the sact^ 
mvlsic of every other couftti'y. It belongs to the itohool of composition 
fotiifdhd by the great harmonists of the sixteenth eeatury ; and the grave 
and religious character impressed upon it by Gibbons, Tallis* and Bird, 
has been preserved by the unbroken series of distinguished musicians, who, 
down to our own time, have devoted their talents to the service of the 
Church. Our music consecrated to religion retains the giatul and solemn 
harmony of the old masters; and if its melodies have in the pi ogress of 
time acquired additional grace and smoothness, they have not lost the 
serious and chastened expiession which befits the language of devotion. 
It admits none of those light and tripping measures, which, in the words 
6f Pope, 

'* Make the soul dance upon a jig to Heaven, ” 

or rather draw it down from those heavenly contemplations wliich religi- 
ous music ought to inspire, and fill it with the thoughts of worldly pur- 
suits, and trilling amusements.’ 

* England is thus entitled to boast that her oathcdial music is ^peri^r 
to that of any other country, and that while the music of the Chuich in 
Italy, and even Germany, has degenerated, ours retains the solemn 
grandeur of the olden time. Our services and anthems, too, are mqre 
vocal than the masses and motets of the Komish Church ; for, in these, 
the voices are very frequently subordinate to the lich and powerful in^trn- 
manta! symphony which accompanies them. Our catnedt-al nduric' is 
accompanied by the organ only, a kind of accompaniment that is not 
liable to the changes whicli orchestral music is constantly undergoing ; 
and, from its grave and solid style, is calculated to suppoit imd ewrioh 
the vocal harmony, without withdrawing the attention from it. The more 
independent vocal music is of inati'uinental accompaniment, the less it will 
>fae subject to the mutability of taste and fashion ; and this is one cause of 
the durability of our cathedral music.’ 

Mf Hogarth more tlian once expresses this apprehension as to 
the perishable nature of instrumental music, founded upon the 
changes to which instruments are liable ; — a subject which admits 
of considerable difference of opinion, and which would require 
much more space for its discussion than can be here spdred. 
We diall therefore^ satisfy ourselt^es with remarking, that these 
|>rospective alterations are by no means certain ; and (hat their 
probable effect in Impairing the durability of modern ord^stral 
eompositioii has been over-rated. In our opinion, the inuasu- 
tabtUty of the scale itself, and of the limits within which* the es- 
setitlbl elements of harmony are circumscribed, would at aft times 
i^p4niede the necessity of any farther change than one anqlc^ous 
fs that by Mozatt, when he modernized the' symphonies > of ajm- 
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del’s ‘ by the addition of such accompaiiiinents us the 

ejfctqnded knowledge of wind instruments rendered available. 
Our ecclesiastical music has, no doubt, owed its preservation to 
the circumstance here alluded to, — of Uic accompaniment in our 
eathedrals having been confined to the organ ; and the admission of 
a variety of instruments, — both from tbojipnnexion with tlie dra- 
matic style of composition, and the circumstances attendant on its 
execution, — has as certainly been the cause of the adulteration of 
this kind of music in Italy, Germany, and France. For our-* 
selyes, we arc rigid enough to desire the exclusion of all instruments 
but the organ from the religious services of the church ; because we 
do not see liow they can bo introduced without, in some degree, dis- 
turbing the solemnity of the occasion. The organ, from its being, 
we may almost say, set apart for purposes of religion, and its pecu- 
liar suitableness for the production of sublime effects, of itself 
inclines the mind to feelings of devotion; but the different in- 
struments of an orchestra have an opposite tendency; and are 
as certau> to awaken the recollection of scenes of gaiety, enjoy- 
ment, and revelry — the ball, tlie concert-room, and the theatre. 
It hw happened also, that composers, feeling it impossible to 
bring all the resources of modern melody and harmony within 
the bounds Of strict ecclesiastical composition, have written 
their masses and motets in the same stylo, and with all the gaiety 
^nd florid beauty of the music of the drama. Even the sacred 
work^ of Haydn and Mozart are cast in this mould ; — excepting the 
*, $tnhat mater ’ of the former, and the ‘ Requiem ’ of the latter, 
kn the last of these, in particular, while the sacred character is 
•maintained throughout, the airs have all the grace and freedom,-— 
the instrumentation all the resources, of modern reffnement ; and 
in this impressive work, and the perfect manner in which, in his 
operas, this incomparable artist lias contrived to blend the varied 
powers of the orchestra with the voice, without ever allowing 
tlie former to encroach on the latter, he has exliibited the 
finest models which exist of these two styles of composition ; 
but moddls, wc fear, so difficult of imitation, tliat for aught 
we have yet seen, they seem destined to be the despair, as 
well as the admiration, of all future composers. 

Woiare glad to observe that, in their sacred compositions, there 
i»>naw-a disposition in Germany to return to the pure style 
lof the old masters; and that tliey are travelling by the route 
pointed out to them in the works of Sebastian Raoti, llandcl, and 
Graiin *not, however, we trust, to the exclusion of the improve- 
ments which have arisen since their time, when they admit of 
being introduced without detracting from the grave devotional 
eUdract^ to which they aspire. £a oratorios, which, as they 
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form no part of the service, are not, strictly speaking, church 
music, although usually performed in churches, a greater latitude 
may. be reasonably allowed ; of which we have examples in 
Haydn’s ‘Creation,’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Mount of Olives;’ though 
it must bo confessed that the sublime effect of the latter composi- 
tion, considering the more than ordinary sanctity of the subject, 
is greatly lessened by 'the purely dramatic tone which pervades 
it, almost from beginning to end. 

This blending of the sacred with the profane is perhaps the 
greatest musical vice of the age ; and it is gratifying to find that 
it is in the course of being reformed. I'jVen Dr Crotch, who 
writes an essay for the purpose of showing that the art is on the 
wane (though in reality he proves nothing but that in sacretl 
music the old ecclesiastical methods have been departed from), 
will now be satisfied that the case is not so hopeless as he is 
inclined to represent it ; especially since he admits, that in other 
respects, the modern system has brought the ornamental and 
beautiful to a degree of perfection to which it had never previously 
reached. Although we may be destined, at some future period, 
to see new inventions and improvements in instruments^’or, in 
other words, in the •nwdia through which composers may hereafter 
express - their ideas, and which may impart additional variety to 
their phraseology, and heighten the force of their sentiment, the 
language of music is already fully formed and developed ; and we 
see nothing to warrant us in anticipating future discoveries so 
novel as materially to affect or alter the practical system of 
musical composition. Composers appear to us to have, at the 
present moment, the best and most perfect models to direct them 
as to the course which they ought to [mrsue ; and their destina- 
tion for good or evil will depend upon the originality and strength 
of their own genius, and the critical judgment of the ordeal through 
which their productions have to ])ass. It is important, therefore, 
that that ordeal should be as pure and free from prejudice as pos- 
sible ; and hence the value of such a work as this of Mr Hogarth. 
Taken as a whole, wo have nowhere seen a sounder or more un- 
exceptionable body of criticism ; or one wliich, considering the 
variety of topics which it embraces, affords proof of a more ex- 
tensive range of observation. His comments 5h Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, the English Church and Theatrical Composers, Cima- 
rosa, Beethoven, and the German school generally, are eminently 
deserving of approbation. The merits of the latter are bal^iced 
and appreciated with e(£ual discrimination and impartiality. - As a 
specimeii, our readers may take the following observations, and 
part of his critique on Beethoven : — 

♦ GwinaDy, daring, the seventeenth e^tory, pnrfaoed a. great samber 
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of excellent musicians^ several of wbom once enjoyed high reputation^ 
but their works are how Utterly forgotten, and little more is known of 
them that! their names, a catalogue of which would be wholly uninterest- 
ing. ^ At that period, the music of the Germans was distinguished by 
learning and depth, rather than facility and grace : by intricate combi- 
nations of harmony, rather than flowing and expressive air. This, indeed, 
is in a considerable degree the chametor of the German music to this 
day, when compared with .that of Italy, But the more recent German 
composers have drawn, from the fountain of Italian melody, draughts 
which have awakeuc<l their imagination and refined their taste ; their 
music lias gained beauty and simplicity, without losing the richness of its 
harmony. In saying this, we mean it to apply to those only who have 
studied the Italian models, for it is undeniable that much of the German 
music is still dry and overlaboured, abounding in rugged combinations, 
and defleient in smooth and agreeable strains, partaking too much, in 
short, of the qualities of saiir^hraut to all but German tastes. Wo mean 
our remark to apply to all the music of Mozart, to most of that of Haydn, 
to those parts of all the greatest works of Beethoven, where the most 
enchanting strains of melody come upon the car, through his wild and 
gloomy masses of sound, like gleams of sunshine through the clouds and 
darkne^is of an April sky ; and, iinally, to the best and happiest eftusions 
of Weber and Spolir/ — 

‘ As a musician, B«'ethoven must be classed along with Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart. He alone is to be compared to them in the magnitude of 
his works, and their influence on the state of the art. Though he has 
written little in the department to which Handel devoted all the energies 
of his mind, yet his spirit, more than that of any other composer, is akin 
to that of Handel. In his music there is the same gigantic grandeur 
of conception, the same breadth and simplicity of design, and the same 
absence of minute finishing and petty details. In Beethoven’s harmonies 
the masses of sound are equally large, ponderous, and imposing as those 
pf Handel, while they liave a deep and gloomy cliaracter peculiar to him- 
self. As they swell in oiiv ears, and grow darker and darker, they are 
like the iPwering storm-cloud on which we gaze till \vu arc startled by the 
flash, and appalled by the thunder which bursts from its bosom. Such 
eflbcts he has especially produced in his wonderful symphonies. They 
belong to the tone of his mind, and are without a parallel in the whole 
range of music. Even where lie does not wield the strength of a 
great orchestra ; in his instrumental concerted pieces ; in his quartetts, 
his trios, and his spnatos for the pianoforte, tliere is the same broad and 
mgs^iye harmony, and the same wild, unexpected, and startling effects. 
Mingled with these, in his orcliesiral, as well as his chamber music, there 
are^ stmins of melody inexpressibly impassioned and ravishing ; strains 
which do not merely please, hut dissolve in pleasure; which do not 
merely move, but overpower with emotion. Of these divine melodies, a 
remarkable feature is their extreme simplicity. A few notes, as artless 
aa those of a national air, are sufficient to awake the most exquisite 
feelings. 

A music of Beetboveu is stamped with the peculisrities of the man. 
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'Wlieit. slow and tranquil in ks mevement, it ha$ not thfe placid 'c<nn;^oanre 
of Haydn, or the sustained tenderness of Mozart j but it is griiv'C, and full 
qI deep a>¥^ melancholy thought. When, rapid, it . ie not brkik or finely, 
hut agitated and changeful,— full. of “ sweet and bitter fancies” — rof storm 
and sunshine— of bursts of passion sinking into the subdued- accepts of 
grief, or relieve<l by transient gleams of hope or. joy. There are njoye- 
idents, indeed, to which he gives the designation of or playful ; 

but this playfulness is as unlike as possible to the constitutional jocula- 
rity to which Haydn loved to give vent in the Jinnies of his symphonies 
and quartetts. If, in a movement of this kind, Beethoven sets out in a 
tone of gaiety, his mood changes involuntarily,— the smile fades away, as 
ili,jvere, from his features, — and he falls intou train of sombre ideasj from 
which be ever and anon recovers himself, as ifuvith an effort^ and front a 
.recollection of the nature of his subject. The rapid scherzos, which he 
has substituted for the older, form of the minuet, are wild,. impetuous, and 
fantastic ; they have often the air of that violent and fitful vivacity to 
which gloomy natures are liable; their mirth maybe compared to that of 
thb bacchanalian effusion of the doomed Caspar. They contain, how- 
ever, many of Beethoven’s most original and beautiful conceptions ; and 
are strikingly illustrative of the character of his mind. 

' * The works composed by Beethoven in the latter years of his life are 

not so generally known or relished as his earlier productionw These 
earlier compositions are clear in design, and so broad and simple in their 
effects, that^.when they receive justice from the performei's, they at once 
strike every one who is susceptible of the influence of music. In his nurt'e 
recent works, his meaning is obscure, and in many instances, incompre** 
heusible. He has cast away all established models, and not only thrown 
his movements into new and unprecedented forms, but has introduCpd the 
same degree of novelty into all their details. The. phrases of his iPialpdy 
are new ; his harmonies are new ; liis disposition of parts is new ; and his 
suddeh changes of time, of measure, and of key, are frequently not explU.^, 
cable bn aPy received principles of thb art.’ 

* It' is in his symphonies that the powers of Beethoven’s geuius are 
rnbrt WHy displayed. Tlie^mphony in C minor stands alone aniL^n- 
rivalled ; and the Sinfonia P^toraU is probably the finest piece of de- 
scriptive music in existence. very movement of this charming work is 

scene, and every scene is full of the most beautiful images of rural nature 
and rural life. We feel the freshness of a summer morning. We hear 
the rustling of the breeze, the waving of the woods, the cheerful notes of 
birds, and the cries of animals. We stray along the mamin of a mean- 
dering brook, and listen to the murmuring of its waters. W c join a group 
of villagers, keeping holiday with joyous songs and dances. The sky 
grows dark, the thunder growls, and a storm bursts on the alarmed rus- 
tics,' whoso cries of dismay are heard amidst the strife of the cTcni^tS. 
The clouds pass away, the muttering of the thunder is more and more 
di^nt, aU.beiSoiaea quiet and placid, and the stillness is broken by the 
pastoral, song jpf gratitude. Nothing can be*more beautiftd or jnore’trtie 
to nature tfaatt every ]prt of this representation. It requires no hejfyiXO 
eg^pianation, every m(^e.lt(^ore the mind with a disHnehtees 
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wfmh neUker poetry nor paintiny eould surpass, and with a beauty which 
tether <f them could equal,' . 

Here the’ enthusiasm of the authoi' has carried him off his 
feet ; for We must say that the concluding part of the last sen- 
tence' put^ us liot a little in mind of one of _ the pleasing exag- 
gerations of a certain captain mentioned in *' Peter Simple,' who 
{Ic'scribe’s his mother as being so splendid a pianoforte player, that 
upon one occasion, when she was delighting her friends with her 
performance, she introduced an imitation of thunder so exquisite, 
that tlie cream for tea 136011106 sour, besides three casks of beer in 
the cellar ! This is scarcely more laughable than it is to say, that 
the descriptive powers of the Pastorale, great as they undoubtedly 
are, or of any instrumental music unaccompanied by words, ever 
can place imagery before the mind, with a distinctness equal to 
poetry or painting. Beethoven himself seems to have been of a 
different opinion ; as he has here furnished us with an explana- 
tion, in words, of the different scenes intended to be delineated ; — 
knowing that the graphic power of his pencil, without such expla- 
nations, coidd never be made to convey any definite idea of visual 
objects^ or to. give any thing more than the general character of 
certain emotions, or to excite certain trains of association. 

But the only offence for which we feel seriously inclined to take 
Mr Hogarth to task, is his unceremonious treatment of the 
present Italian school, which ho dismisses in the following 
«entcncc: — 

* The present Italian, composers are mere imitators of Rossini, and arc 
mnctf^moie successful in copying his «lefccts than his beauties. They 
are, like him, full of mannerism, with tliis difference, that his manner 
was his own, tvhile theirs is his. They occasionally |prodnce pretty 
melodics, a faculty possessed to some extent by every Italian composer, 
however low his grade ; but in general, their airs are strings of common- 
plat^ passages, borrowed chicily from Rocfsini, and employed without re- 
gard to the sentiment and expression required by the scene. Their con- 
certed pieces arc clumsy and inartificial, aiul their loud and boisterous 
accompaniments show a tdfal ignorance of orchestral composition. This 
general description applies to them all — Pacini, Mercadante, Bellini, and 
Donixetti, are all alike — “fortem Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum,” and have 
not a single distinctive feature.’ 

NoWwe think that most people Will agree with us in consider- 
ing these observations as unjust* in their application to all the 
Italian composers above named — more especially to the last two ; 
and 'we cannot avoid expressing some surprise that censure so in- 
discriminate should have found a place in a work, in other respects 
so distinguished for its candour, judgment, and good taste. We 
shali'here confine our remarks to Bellini, whose career, quite as 
brii^imt as that of Rossini, has* unhappily been closed by ms late 
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premature death. His Pirutut Strcmieritf Norma, Somatnbula, 
Capuleti e MonteccM, and latterly hLs PuHtani, no sooner appeared 
than they were represented, and re-echoed by myriads of voices and 
instruments throughout all parts of the civilized world. It is now 
several years since his popularity commenced ; and from an Italian 
Journal, at present lying before us, which contains theatrical intel- 
ligence from every town in Italy, it is pretty evident that its tide is 
only rising to its height ; for, strange to say, in this country so 
prolific in this species of produce that a year never passes without 
ushering into existence at least forty or fifty new operas of different 
masters, there is at the present moment nothing but the produetions 
of Bellini to be any where heard. And are we to believe that the 
homage thus spontaneously rendered to the talent of this compo- 
ser — not in one place or country where the taste for a season 
might be partial or contracted — but in all quarters, arises from 
a mere popular hallucination as to the excellence of his music ? 
We confidently ask, whether any instance can be pointed out 
where the general verdict of the Kuropcan public has proved to 
be unfounded ? The signal success of Paganini, whom we are 
sorry to see Mr Hogarth also attempting to depreciate (alluding 
to Spohr as the greatest of all violin players par excellence, and 
only acknowledging the supremacy of the former in some particu- 
lars), is another parallel case. The least acquaintance with Bel- 
lini’s compositions is quite sufficient, we should think, to rescue 
him from the imputation of being a mannerist, and a mere imita- 
tor of Rossini. His style is eminently chaste, and entirely free 
from that species of meretricious embellishment, which, repeated 
as it is ad nauseam throughout his works, so much disfigures the 
music of the latter. Besides being perfectly original, it is more 
graceful, flowing, and infinitely more impassioned. In this re- 
Sffect, and ih its freedom from all pedantry, we regard the melody 
of Bellini as a decided advtmce in the progress of tlie art ; and 
a still farther developement of that principle of the modern sys- 
tem which has been at work ever since' the refinement of melody 
became an object of attention. Bellini (more than any other 
author since the time of Mozart) addresses us in the simple, un- 
adorned, and unaffected language of feeling and nature; and, so 
far from answering the description given in the above quotation, 
we venture to affirm that no music written for the stage was ever 
more strictly subservient to the situation and action of the drama. 
In fact, he is one of those rare artists wlio forget every thing 
else, and throw themselves into the scene with all the fervour and 
inspiration of a genuine imprmimtore. His instrumentation (per- 
hfiq|«i for that very reason) is not carefully elaborated, fike that of 
the great German composers} his talent did not lie in that depart- 
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; b^ltU ia by tio mc«p a liable jtp the objection of being noisy 
and obstieperbus on the contrary, it has frequently been found 
fau4 with for being too gentle and subdued, by persons who did 
not advert to the e;it^treme propriety of this mode of accompani- 
ment,-: — where, for example, in the Sonnambula, the contrary would 
have been palpably irreconcilable with the continued sleep in which 
the senses pf the heroine are absorbed; and in other cases where 
it is thinly spread or partially suspended to make room for the 
expression and energy of a Rubini, a Grisi, or a Tamburini. 
Xhese operas are not to be examined merely on the face of the 
score ;->-thcy are not to be scrutinized like a miniature or a ca- 
binet picture but to be judged of like a well-painted scene in 
the tlieatre, by their effect upon the audience ; and he who should 
detract from their merits, Ixecause he had succeeded, upon a near 
inspection, in discovering a few theoretical blemishes not iliscern- 
iblo to the oar, would in all probability withhold his admiration 
from the finest effort of the scenic art until ho had found his way 
behind the scenes, and there satisfied himself as to the minuticeo^ 
the work, and the manner in which the colours were laid on. 
There are few of those critics so acute in finding out errors in black 
aiul white, who would be able to detect them in the course of the 
performance. Amidst scenes of deep interest, such as Bellini has 
depicted, they arc seldom, if ever observable ; and where it is 
otherwise, it appears to us that we have no more to do w'ith the 
original score, than with the paper on which it was written. To 
all who could coldly sit out the representation of one of Bellinrs 
tender and impassioned operas, insensible to its beauties, unmoved 
by its inspiring strains, and intent upon nothing but the technical 
errors into which the composer, in the heat of his fancy, may have 
been hurried, we would say, in the often quoted words of Rous- 
seau,—* If you are calm and tran([uil amidst the ecstasies of this 
.* great art, if you feel no delirium, no transport, — profane not the 
* sacred shrine of genius with your presence ; what can it avail 
‘ you to hear what you cannot f el 

The general critical observations in which wc have indulged 
in the preceding pages, have left us no room for the many en- 
tertaining details connected with the personal history of mu- 
siciaits w;lucU Mr Hogarth has taken great pains to collect, and 
to which he has done ample justice in the narration. The vari- 
ous circumstances which murk the early rise and developement 
of musical talent — the ecstasy with which the young enthusiast 
drinks in the delicious sounds, — the irrepressible ardour and per- 
seyerann^ with which he pursues the vocation to which nature 
hal tilled hMUr-the proficiency which has sometimes been attain- 
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ed in this art, more than in any other, at a period long before the 
other faculties are brought to maturity‘«-the habits of composition 
of the great masters, and those peculiarities of disposition and 
tempicrament for which the sons of fancy seem to be all more or 
less remarkable — these might well form the groundwork Of some 
interesting speculations. But we cannot at present do more 
than refer to Mr Hogarth’s work, which will ho found highly 
oeptable to the general as well as to the musical reader. 




Art. hi. — 27ie Arians of the Fourth Centwry^ their doe* 
irine^ tamper^ ctnd conduct^ cJdeJly as exhibited in the Councils 
qf the Church, between a. n, and a. i>. 381. By John 
Hknky NBWJfAN, M. A., Fellow of Oriel College. Svo. 
Loudon: 1833. 


TI 7 ' E have been induced to notice this work, not for the sjJce of 
its merits as a history, which wc are not disposed to rate 
very highly; but on account of .certain doctrines spread over it 
which have of late been warmly patronised by a particular 
school of Churchmen, amongst whom Mr Newnmu holds a dis- 
tinguished place. ’ i 

In the volume called * Tracts for the Times,’ published 
not long ago at Oxford, their peculiar opinions may be found; 
though they are perhaps best known practically by their watch- 
word, ‘ Apostolical Succession.’ They arc not mere antiquarians 
.-.-distinguished only by the number of old-fashioned folios which 
they have explored. They are men of our own times— Jkolding 
opinions which sway the tone and temper of manyii mind at 
tnis day ^ and wielding an influence whose centfo is plerhaps tb 
be placed in our universities, but whose circumference is WMle 
eiiough to enclose the remotest corners of the land. Nor let our 
readers be surprised to find them pouring forth all theiir choicest 
tr^surcfi on so uninviting a subject as &e old and bitter coiitso- 
vetsies wlricb saddened and ditgraced bygone days.- { F«(b a»ti- 
Quity is their idol, hnd they wonld> rathds err* wi^ ithe* mendof 
me fourth century than sec the truth with those of the nineteenth. 

But we must not at once dass them amoiig cohimoit’ Antl- 
Jlieformera and High Churchmen— the genus is a. hu^eodae, 
md possesses many Bpecie»-<H»ome coarser and moreselfism others 
more redn.' ’, and obeying riie laws of a sincere thougk tnistakmi 
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conscienefe. Mt Nowman and Jaia friends are not swayed by a 
eross- attachment to the prelaey or ecclesiastical dominion'^theits 
» no pro&im and vttlgar olingiDg to tlie ten(i{>oralities of the 
Ohureh ; nor ig their intolerance the same with that of a Laud 
or an Atterbnry. It is but justice to them to say, that their 
views arc less worldly, and tue objects they aim at of a nobler 
character : the worldly power and splendour of the establishment 
are less attractive to their ambition than the more real, and to an 
educated and thinking man, more precious power of ruling the 
minds and consciences of men. But though they do not share 
the feelings, and build their opinions on the same basis with the 
great mass of High Churchmen, they contribute perhaps the 
most valuable aid of all to the general cause. They arc con- 
stantly appealed to by the baser sort as splendid proofs that 
talent ana lofty feeling support the justice of their cause. 
Their most distinguishing feature, and that on which they 
most pride themselves, is the great and almost exclusive promi- 
nence which they give to the moral part of our nature, com- 
bined with a sort of hatred of the authority of reason. This 
is the key-stone of their whole system. They are ever dwclUng 
on the importance of our moral feelings — they paint, often with 
truth and beauty, the excellence of a correct and well-regulated 
moral habit ; and they show us how the practice of good quickens 
the moral sense, till at last it becomes a kind of instinct, shrinking 
without eft'ort from the touch of evil, and embracing as akin to 
its nature, what is good and true. They tell us, with Bishop 
Butler, that tlie highest perfection of man consists in the unre- 
served obedience of the will to the law of good, and to God as 
iLe tbuntain of all good ; and they carefully direct their efforts 
to tame and discipline the unruly Avill of man, and to excite and 
eultavate in him a taste and relish for goodness, and a distaste 
of evil. So fer, nothing can be more justly conceived — nothing 
better adapted for the improvement of our being. But in the 
method by which they purpose to attain their end, they fall into 
very serious errors, that entail consequences of no slight mis- 
chief. The wish to stifle, at its first rising, every impulse of re- 
bellion in the spirit, and to bring it to that high point of render- 
ing the love or good and the horror of evil instinctive, makes 
them lay stress upon the cultivation of right habits alone,-— to the 
disregara) and even to the suppression of all exercise of the rea- 
soning feculty. Man’s reason is a soverci^ power ; it feels itself 
to be an independent judge, possessed of the right of pronouncing 
its own demrees. This at once seems to them a counter autho- 
rity to the moral habit ^—it questions, examines, and discrimi- 
nates, where the other implicitly obeys* Hence the vehemence 
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with which they proscribe its rule ; and the unwearied arid even 
self-denying la^ur with which they crush every impulse 6f etl- 
riosity^ every desire to think freely, which rises iii the soul. 

Now all mis might hold very well, if we Were surrounded with 
things unmixedly good and unmixcdly evil. Hut it iS wholly 
forgotten, that good is so intimately, so invisibly mixed up with 
evil, tliat it requires not only a right feeling to love and embrace 
it when it is found, but the exercise of every faculty of man to 
separate the metal from the ore in which it is imbedded. Man's 
actions arc so complicated, the workings of the best human coun- 
sels so intricate, that even the most practised judgment is ofiten 
puzzled to detect their true character ; and, as every one knows, 
thebestintentioned plans are' not seldom productive of the widest 
mischief. Now, there being nothing so toady as reason to which 
we could appeal, a most perplexing dilemma presents itself to 
men who trust to habit merely. The independent use of rea- 
son would at once set up a precedent for doubting and not 
obeying ; and they well know that such is the influence of this 
faculty, that, once established, it would quickly control the whole 
mind. From this difiiculty they save themselves by a strange 
expedient — they refer us to authority — they teli us to seek out 
the example of good men who have gone before us, and to take 
them for the standard of our conduct. In this way, they endea- 
vour to find solutions for the thousand questions that lifi> a^ks, 
without exposing the mind to the risk of discovering the odious 
supremacy of reason. 

This system, like every other, has had its good and its bad 
results. It has led its followers to search with no common dili- 
gence into the lives of those who adorned past ages by their 
goodness j and often to contemplate their course with feelings 
of the truest affection. They have loved to catch a glimpse of 
those peaceful and heavenly rays which have shone amidst the 
tMck daricness of evil generations^— -they have traced with reve- 
rence and fondness the paths of those heavenly pilgrims,' arid 
have tried to catch a portion of their spirit. And, in this retro- 
spect, they care not to scrutinize the intellectual w^rldnga'of 
great men, or irreverently to explore those mighty straggles Of 
the understanding which ^ve raised up noble snstitutions as 'sO 
many fortresses of good in the land of evil r their sympathy !s' 
drawn out by the gentle virtues which graced their houi^ of 
privacy and of peace ; it is the beauty of temper attdl ehararitril' 
which makes their hearts glow as they gaze, tlndoubtedly, tooj 
such contemplations must react most favourably ott thamselve^ }’ 
the more sensitive they become to the beauty of motril okcril- 
leims, the more likely is it to call forth imitarion, 
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reflection in their own character ensures to them the submissive 
homage of many noble spirits. 

But there is also a reverse to the picture. Perhaps the great- 
est, and in its effects the most ruinous, of its consequences is- the 
contracting of their minds to vjiluc but one, or at least only a 
few, forms of good and truth. In the study of history they never 
fasten their attention on the intellectual efforts of any great 
men or illustrious period. They are never zealous for that 
noblest of all its enas, the watching how great principles have 
been variously applied in different ages, and have required modi- 
fication, and even total alteration, to be capable of maintaining 
the same effect on society. But on the contrary, it has been their 
delight to trace out one character, one truth,' one form of virtue 
only. This tliey recognise to be of value and none other. And 
this one they schlom analyze so diligently as to know wherein its 
vitality lies. They embrace it in the lump ; — just as in the case 
of those good men whose characters they take for their models, 
they suffer their minds to dwell only on those brighter rays which 
have pierced through the gloom of ancient times ; and gladly let 
their faults and weaknesses be lost in the general obscurity. Now 
this bondage to one form of goo<l, gives rise to two very grave and 
very painful blemishes in the character of these men. It makes 
them guilty of obedience to evil, and then of uncharitaVdeness. 
Their desire to find patterns of perfect goodness, to the imitation of 
which they may surrender themselves without the harassing rest- 
lessness, or the dangerous guilt of doubt, begets in them a habit of 
fixing their looks on the attractive points only ; and of neglecting 
and even becoming indifferent to the evil by w'hich al). human vir- 
tue is accompanied. Hence they use no small ingenuity in dis- 
covering traces of beauty and utility in the most minute acta, 
and even in the most equivocal measures of their models ; and 
when all the rest of the world has become convinced of the worn- 
out old age of many an institution, they can still furnish them- 
selves, out of its ruins, witli the elemcjits of glowing contempla- 
tion or more practical usefulness. In this respect ’they present 
a, most striking contrast to their more common allies, with whom 
they are leaguetl to resist all change. Whilst these last are loud 
in the defence, of a state of things, from which they derive profit 
or worldly dignity, the others rally with the ardour and fond love 
of enthusiasts to the succour of that organization with which 
their ];»est thoughts, their dearest speculations, and some of their 
most elevated feelings, have been associated. Hence they arc 
never found on the side of mere gross corruption ; or of systems 
winch cannot move the human mind to good. When men of 
more enlarged views are asking for modifications, which, chang- 
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ing only the organic form, preserve the inward spirit, they clhig 
to the well-known image all the more tenaciously j hecau^e the 
power of fancy and association enables them to endqw wi,th vita- , 
lity that which to every one else is+d)bcome dead and worthless. 
Thus they resolutely exclude the Dissenters, not only f^pm the 
honours, but also from the teaching, of the national universiti^ ;-;7- , 
choosing to dwindle down, if needs be, into the teachers .of {t,, 
mere sect, rather than have the associations of the place marred by 
the presence of anti-churchmen, and of being daily renunded of the, 
unwelcome truth, that men may grow in the attainment of know- 
ledge, and moral and spiritual worth, without agreeing with them 
on church discipline. And whilst they have conscience enough, 
generously to allow Dissenters to have universities of their own, 
where they avow a very inferior education would be received,, no 
murmur of reproach rises within their souls as they turn a dpaf 
ear to the cry of the country, that those who are raised to offices 
of trust and power should be trained in the highest teaching 
which society has to bestow. Nay, we are not sure that they 
would not infinitely rather live as martyrs under the baneful ope- 
ration of laws framed by ill-educated and ill-disposed men, than 
lend the smallest aid in training tlicir minds, when young, to all 
things lovely and true, at the sacrifice of wounding one of their, 
favourite contemplations. Finally, in the same spirit too, these 
very men have been most forward in the recent successful 
attempt to resist the substituting in the room of Subscription to 
the Articles, a Declaration which they do not deny to contain its 
fullest meaning ; — actually calling upon those who find it a snare 
to subscribe assertions wliich they nave never thought of, an.d 
often never read, to think obedience better than mental convic- 
tion, and then conspicuously and unequivocally to testify this 
their persuasion, by using a form of words which common reason 
declares to mean one thing, and the church rulers choose to say 
means another. The other fault with which we charge them 
is that of the most bitter uiicharitableness. With much in their 
habit of mind most thoroughly opposed to the spirit of Judaism, 
they have not been able to escape from the evil temper which 
their^ blind attachibent to the outward form wrqu^t in the 
ancient Jews. Wh^it shall we think of one, of ri^cir, the 

very apostle of their party, procliuming lately to the world, that- 
he Igiows no more whether a Dissenter can be, saved tm^n he qan , 
tell what will become of a Mahomedan or a Jfindoo r What 
can we think, hut that such a man has welluigh sublime<i\way 
all true feelings of brotherly love ? He has gazed so long on one 
object, that hu moral vision has become anected with tne same 
disorder which behds the bodily eye when it has been hxed too 
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long ort a single colour. Surrounding objects have lost their 
own colours, and shine only in unnatural ones. If you appeal 
to the lives and holiness of many Dissenters he will probably fly 
to scepticism for shelter 5 and*will ask you, how you can be sure 
that such holiness is not altogether an illusion i He will tell 
y6u that you arc btfgging the question in conceiving holiness to 
be possible ‘ when found out of the Episcopal Church. Thus, 
they overthrow the foundation of Christianity; while they so 
libel it,' that if it were really what they represent ”^it to be, its 
fall would be scarcely ntatter of regret. For what more perilous 
and madder scepticism than to doubt whether evident goodness 
be what it sectns to be, — what viler idolatry and superstition 
than to prefer what is formal to what is moral — agreement in 
ceremonies to sympathy in holiness ? 

Nor will it avail them to answer, as they have done, that they 
can hold no fellowship wiUi such as refuse obedience to Christ’s 
commands ; for who does not re-echo the same sentiment? They 
forget the immense distinction between the refusing to do a thing 
when we know that Christ commanded it, and the leaving it 
undone, because we believe he did not ordain it. And melan- 
choly, indeed, must be the impression left on every candid mind, 
that however such persons may profit in their private meditations, ' 
they are little fitted to promote God’s cause in the world by syni- 
patny with good, however defaced or imperfect it may ,l)c ; — ' 
that by confining their love to a narrow portion of Christ’s flock, 
they must withhold their aid, and their nfiectionate prayers, from 
those whose hearts may be sinking in tlio struggle against out- 
ward and inward sin ; — that they uinlcrstand and feeljittle of that 
spirit which led Paul to observm the Jewish law himself,' and risk, 
his life in resolutely delivering the Gentiles from it ; and mado 
him become all things to all men, that ho might save some. 

Such wo conceive to be the principles and temper of mind of 
this Theological School, and such are some of the most pernicious 
results wbicn have flowed from them. Now, ft might seem very , 
stifaiige and unaccountable, that, while enforcing wc obligation 
of authority, they should never have perceived that those who: 
w^e the first to fay down principles and rules for the guidance ' 
of 'thrfr fbtlowcrs, haring no model or previous standard o'f&u- 
thbrity to go by, must have derived them fi-om the suggestidns 
of that teason which is the birthright of all mankind, is 

no escape ftOih this conclu^^ion, except in the supposition that the 
motives of human practice rest on tlio ba-sis of experience. ^ Ho 
triflV empirical and unphilosophical an hypothesis, wo believe* 
thejf Would repudiate as eagerly as ourselves ; hut they are sav^'d 
by a most fortunate peculiarity in the history of the Church, 

VQi;. I.XIII, NO. cxxvir. D 
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Olher Bcwnces are of human invention : Christianity is a revela- 
tion from Heaven* They claim a superhuman origin for their 
doctrines. This is their chosen field of battle : here they throw 
up their strongest iutrenchments, and proudly defy reason to 
enter. Our first teachers, say they, received their doctrines from 
the fountain of truth itself. When reason lay perplexed and 
bafiied, they came to her rescue with truths that were not of her 
own devising. Bnt so equally exclaim their opponents. The 
apostles are enlisted on each side, and victory still inclines to 
neither party. In this danger, these men fall back on tradition ; 
tiiey call upon it to explain what is doubtful in the language of 
the inspired apostles— to pour forth her hidden treasures, which 
were too precious to be entrusted to the profane world at large, 
and were reserved only for the few. They challenge our obe- 
dience — on pain of forfeiting- our allegiance to the gi*eat Head of 
the Church — to that body whom he has appointed to be his re- 
presentative, and to declare his will to man. On the strength of 
this argument they ruled triumphantly for many ages ; but in 
respect of it, they have made one, and only one, but that so 
fatal a mistake, that it has destroyed its strength for ever. That 
mistake was the Meformation, During centuries of undisputed 
sway, this privileged class, — these depositaries of the keys of reli- 
gion, — so disgusted the feelings of men by their vices and worldly- 
mindedness,— so insulted their undci'standings by the vast pile of 
senseless tradition, which they covered with the broad shield of 
apostolical authority, and did such violence to the strongest and 
best impulses of our nature by forbidding men to think, except 
in such forms as they prescribed, — that the patience of meek and 
servile nations could cudure no longer. In the terrible day of 
iW oIl nullrontY a-ud nowet, men fted to their 
only but long despised protector, and they found it a tower ol 
strength. The Reformation was achieved in the’ name and by 
the authority of Iteason. It appealed from the Church to com- 
mon sense, for the* interpretation of Scripture. It asserted, and 
for ever established the right of every man to judge and decide 
for himself, what Scripture reveals and requires. Bui it also ex- 
posed the English Church to the double danger of cither losing 
the ohedieirce of the people, or compromising the principles on 
s\ve exacted it. In this strait, she wiseiy and tightly 
sacrificed her former title, und chose the cause of liberty and 
truth. 

But M soon as the peril was over, she straightway set herself 
to repair the breach, by which she had stormed the stronghold 
of Catholicism. She strove to wrest from the people the very 
weapon to which sire had owed her victory : she laid the fcwinda" 
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tioos, if not: of scriptural expositioit, yet of ecclesiastical supre* 
inacy» on the basis of authority. Her clergy could no longer 
demaml obedience as the officers of that great society, which was 
independent of all temporal government, and had made Rome 
Uia. capital of a spiritual kingdom, comprising most of the na^ 
tions of Europe. 'I'hey could no longer proclaim, that those 
who separated themselves from them tore asunder their connec- 
tion with the one great community of Christendom, and were 
thus shut out from the kingdom of God. Yet the political cha- 
racter of the Reformation, in England, which prevented the 
breaking up of the establishment, kept alive the feeling, both in 
the clergy and the people, that the title of religious government 
was not altered. The same persons, to a great extent, remained 
the spiritual pastors of the nation ; the whole structure of the 
hierarchy was rctaiuod. Abuses, it was represented, hud been 
remedied, but the essence was still the same. This impression 
was further promoted by the close alliance which the Church 
now entered into with the King. The executive functions only 
seemed transferred from the Pope to the King : the relation of 
the clergy to the pcoj)le was jireserved in all its integrity. The 
clergy preached tue indefeasible right of kings, and the duty of 
passive obedience ; and the I’oyal power was willing to receive 
the blessing and sanction of religion, ns of something superior to 
itself. By this alliance the Church secured one most important 
advantage. It masked the true character of its title. Its imme- 
diate dependence on the King, and not on the whole Legislature, 
prevented men from clearly seeing that it was entirely the off- 
spring and creature of the State — the first arrd best of its institu- 
tions, but still originally established by, and exercising powers 
derived solely from the State. The constant and dcspotical 
jurisdiction which the King was ever exerting in the discipline, 
ritual, and other matters of the Church, caused people to over- 
look the fact, that this very power was', bestowed on the sovereign 
by the. great council of the nation, — that the Protestant Church 
was . called into existence by act of I’arliament, — and that bills 
affecting the Church in every respect were constantly discussed 
and passed iix Parliament. 

Thus the clergy, with the help of the royal power, have been 
plo:tting ever since, a counter-revolution. They would have 
gladly suppressed all recollection of the Reformation ; — they would 
have men abstain from scrutinizing too minutely the mode and 
priuciples of that great revolution. They endeavoured to persuade 
us to link on Protestant Episcopacy to Catholicism — purified, in- 
deed, by a violent and irregular convulsion ; but, after the parox- 
ysm (^th« fit was over^ still remaining essentially the same body. 
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Bat, presently, the rude shock of Puritanism' and dissent adsdlted 
the Church ; and it became necessary to repair her ruined vf orfcs, 
if she would maintain her position. Two systems of defence 
only cjOuld be resorted to. Either, with Hooker, they' must 
identify the church witli the state, and rest the rights of the 
clergy on the will and enactment of the whole society 5 or, with 
Mr Wewman, they must set up the higher and independent ap- 
pbintment contained in ‘ Apostolical succession.’ The former of 
these lines of defence is impregnable ; it can only be broken 
through when the society itself is dissolved. But, though the true 
one, it found no favour in the eyes of churchmen. With much -of the 
form of Catholicism, the C’hurch of England retained a large 
portion of its spirit ; and nothing could be more thoroughly con- 
tradictory to that spirit, than that those who had claimed kings 
and princes for their subjects should now hold their offices on tne 
tenure of the will of the general government, and exercise these 
powers as trusts delegated to them by an earthly authority. The 
other theory, therefore, was loudly and eagerly proclaimed ; and, at 
the same time, it found in the ceremony of ordination a very ready 
means of spreading and perpetuating the delusion, 'rhe imposi- 
tion of hands, in that solemn rite, easily led the imagination to 
believe that it conveyed a more sacred and a superior sanction 
than any which the state had to bestow. It carried the mind, 
with a feeling of respect and awe, through the long lino of God’s 
ministers, up to the appointment of the first bishops by the hands 
of God’s inspired messengers. In this association lies the main 
strength of the party. But wise and good men in Eng- 
land, who do not hold ‘ Apostolical succession,’ may yet claim a 
share of its influence. 1 iiey may be Episcopalians ; as think- 
ing, amongst other reasons, that Episcopacy is the most ancient 
form of church government, and as such fills the piiiul with noble 
recollections of greatness and goodness, whose influence none 
who know human nature can ever despise. But they are Epis- 
copalians, not in obedience to any apostolic command, but because 
the Legislature of England has chosen to adopt that system of 
ecclesiastical polity ; and because they acquiesce in the wisdom of 
tte reasons which guided its choice. For what else is the fouch 
talked of ‘ ApostoUcal succession,’ but a Vain attempt to S[Uppress 
the great faet^ established by the Reformation ; and to blind men 
against seeing, that the Reformation settled the same great troth 
in ecclesiastical, which the Revolution of 1688 did in civil aflhire? 
3!1iese two decisive acts of interference, by the whole natioh, 'with 
the established order of things, have alike proclaimed that every 
^pcipty is supreme ovey all human aflairs, and po^ases both the 
right and the power to create, modify, or abolisn all offices and 
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ias^jUitioas For, , to say that the clerg;^, after theif 

ri^gtts, i|;|i?ft,3[n^ternal .goyerna^en nay, even tlioir raith and their 
dQQ|;i:ihea navo been altered or prescribed by act of Parliament, 
still copripand ohedieace by virtue of having received imposition 
o^ hands, from Catholic priests, is as absurd as to say that the 
successors of Jaimes II. were entitled to the allegiance of Eng- 
lishmen, because Mary belonged to the royal family ; or, because 
^iliamj. like Ids jrredecessors, had been anointed by ai) arch- 
bishop ai his coronation. 

, The Hornaa Catholics, indeed, are perfectly consistent and 
intelligible in the theory which they support, 'lliey tell US that 
the c^'^^'gy ftre a self-electing corporation, endowed with qualiiica- 
tions for the pastoral office ^yIuch can be found no where out of 
its pale. They claim a peculiar and perpetual gift, exclusively 
appropriated to this porporatioii ; namely, such a measure of inspi- 
ration as shajl enable them to pronounce infallibly what is Christian 
truth. This, indeed, would be a good and satisfactory reason for 
constituting such pe^'sons exclusively our spiritual teachers : the 
inference is perfectly, just, if ever the premiss assumed is granted. 
Blit that premiss the lleforraation has declared to be false. It pro- 
claimed the unsouiidness of many of the doctrines taught by these 
Episcopally ordained teachers ; aiid that, as we have said before, 
upon the authority of reason alone. Thus infallibility falls to the 
ground; and thus ‘ Apostolical succession ’ becomes a imyre lifeless 
form. For, as Ur Arnold has well shown, the clergy cannot be 
priests, because Christianity knows but of one ; nor can they be 
governors, because the laws of England have taken away all go- 
vernment from them ; nor are they infallible, because the lleforma* 
tion Las rejected their teaching as wrong : and if they are not 
priests, nor governors, nor infallible, what is the substantial faculty 
or privilege^coiiveyed by ordination ? There remkins only onepo^ 
si.ble supposition more ; namely, that our Lord enjoined this form 
of appointment for all those who wore to minister in the word. 
Now, it is neyer pretended, that the Scriptures expressly declare 
the imposition of hands to he indispensable for the constitutift^ of a 
minister. In its strongest form, the argument asserts only that such 
Qr4matiQn was the universal practice in the apostolical times; 
apd hijiS been continually, though not exclusively, practised 
in the Christian church. We do not need such a sanction^ to feel 
assured that Christ will bless those who are charged with the 
office of providing for the spiritual interests of men. And Bo 
seems the Church of England to have thought, when it com-^ 
missioned laymen to perform the duties of tne clergy, in anp’ 
parish where no ordained minister Was to be found. Wor can it 
ever be proved Ithat a form in itself indifferent, and contmning no 
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iotriii^c mor^l reason for its being continued at all times, is of 
perr^hent obligation, unless explicitly enjoined by God biimtelf. 
In the case pf the only two such forms retained l)y Protestants, 
have tho clearest command of Christ himself ; but no where 
are^we told that all churches must maintain Kpiscopal ordination. 
No 6 he ever doubts that the Republic of Americd has an equally 
religious fight td the obedience of ev^y ChriStiati in the- United 
States, as the Emperor of Russia haS to that of his Ghristian 
serfs. Nor would the French Republic, once established, have 
hcen unable to claim submission in the name of religion, because 
it had ov’crthvown the most ancient line of l<ings in Europe. 
Every one knows that the legitimacy of a government is not to 
be measured by its being of one particular form ; brtt by its fiil- 
filliYig the purposes for which all government was instituted, Tn 
the same matfher, precisely, we maintain, that the title of a system 
of church government does not depend on its resemblance to that 
which prevailed in apostolical times ; but on its realizing, under the 
circumstauees in which it may be placed, those great cuds for the 
sake of which’ all Christian communities have been anxious to 
have some form of church government. In both cases, the ends 
alone have been pointed out by God ; the moans be has left to 
the choice of men. 

Mr Newman seems well aware of the force of what precedes ; 
fdr his work is a covert attempt to come back to the strong 
^ound of the Catholics ; and to sot up a claim of peculiar arid 
distinct qualification imparted to the Episcopalian church. Ho 
no where, indeed, discusses the question of ‘ A]>08toUcal succes- 
‘ sion ; ’ but lie lays an aiimirable foundation for it, by leaving on the 
minds of his readers the impression that the church, and tho 
ordained cleygy, were the same ; by enforcing the authority of 
councils, in which bishops alone sat, to declare the truth ; and 
above all, by constantly appealing, not to an intferpretation of 
'Scripture founded only on common sense, but to the bidden and 
esoteric meaning, of which he represents tho bishops and clergy to 
be the solo depositaries. He treats of tftiies when the priestly 
character of the clergy began to be strongly developed ; and his 
delight is to paint the bishops as they then were, — dispensers of 
oracles to people already much infected with superstition, and 
rulers of the Christian society. But especially does ho exult in 
his love for the Church of Alexandria, of whieh he may well be 
reckoned a disciple. Their contemplative mysticism. — their alle- 
gorical philosojihy — their graduated scale of C^hristians — their 
hidden mysteries fdr the perfect — their catecheCieal school for 
novices, are fondly a«d enthusiastically described. No other' pe- 
riod of {)ast history ^resehted so fair an oo4a(ieidti of illostranng 
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the predominance of authority-^no where else has authority 
been 'Supported by such real claims to respect, or misled by fewer 
woddly motives — at least before the time of' Ath^naiiius. In 
Athanaaius, indeed, the mystic turned persecutor. Submission 
and childlike obedience were no longer claimed as due to eloquence 
and.piety, and hidden stores of wisdom. They were more effect- 
ually enforced by the sword. But this new feature does not alter 
Mr Newman’s attachment to (he Ale.xandriun church : like all 
fanatics he is quite ready to execute judgwieiit on such as are 
so wilfully blinded as not to think as he does. 

This partiality for the Alexandrian fathers, Mr Newman, has. 
betrayed at the very heginuiug of his book. lie cannot eiidure 
for a moment the eoinmon opinion, that the odious heresy of 
Arius sprung' from Alexandria. 'I’hc church, where the secret mys- 
teries were most carefully unfolded, and the most renowned teach- 
ers of authority exerted their full force in training up the religious 
habits of their flock, must, at all ventures, he vindicated from the 
g’uilt of having given birth to a sect, so noted for the boldness 
and inquisitiveness of its reasonings. Hence J^anl of Samosata, 
and the proselyte Lucius, are culled up from the muhllc of Asia 
to stand sponsors to Arius — thougli Air Newman, after having 
raked together all he can find about these men, is obliged tocoii- 
teut himself with calling them founders of a sophistical school, 
rather than of a religious scot. He finds, too, that nine out of 
thirteen of the bishops who supported Arius at Nictea, came from 
the patriarchate of Antioch. But how could this be otherwise, 
when the .council was composed almost exclusively of Syrian 
bishops ? And even were tliis not so, we inigJit not choose, like 
Mr Newman, to take up the views and feelings of Athanasius ; 
and set down all fur Ariaus who wei’e not of the Alexandrian 
party. Mr Newman in all this matter is a partisan, and not an 
historian. He says nothing here of Origen, and his determined 
opposition to the Athanasian formula ; nor of Hiojiysius, who was 
cliarged by own flock with having denuul the consuhstantiu- 
lity of the Sson. Vet (dicse were Alexandrians, and arc known to 
liave held opinions that sounded like, if they were not identical 
with, those, of Arius. M/ Newmsm has no inclination to enquire 
whetliier these doctrines, either from being misunderstood, or in 
any ..other way, could have been the logical and historical prede- 
cessors of the Arians ; for that would bring out an Alexandrian 
origin,— a thing not to be thought of. It is at once shorter, and 
easier, with the Athanasians, to lay all the credit of this monstrous 
birth on the wikaowii opinions of the Syrian Paul and I.ucius. 

after all, the field of investigation must be enlarged. It is 
oompajratively hosignificant to. enquire whether Antioch or Alex* 
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andi’iia gayn bitth fco^ AiianUm ; or whether- Panl of Srtmos^a or 
U^onyMus wa* 4S>e first to teeeb the Arian doctrine. We 
content ourselves'with so superficial a cause as the modio of think-*, 
ing of ' a single bishop ; or even the metaphysical but unm^as*- 
sloned skill of the schools of sophistry. No’ man has ever become 
great otherwise tlian- by seizing and developing elements already 
pre-existent in the individual mind or in society : it is only in the 
first knowing the value of, and giving active effect to, truthS'tvhiCh 
odier men possessed in obscure consciousness, 'that his greatness 
and his command of the ready obedience of his fellow men really 
consist. > 

We must, then, endeavour to ascertain what there was in the 
doctrine of Arianism itself, and wliat in the social 'and intellecthal 
state of the times in which it flotirishod, which could invest a 
speculative doctrine with such practical importance. We must 
enquire whetljer any peculiar feature characterised the questions 
debated among Christians during the third and two mllowing 
centuries. Now did the C'hristian doctrine present itself in the 
same form then as in the two first centuries of the church ? Un- 
less we are mistaken, we fancy we can discern a lyroad* and well 
defined difference. 

The doctrines of the Gospel, among the early Christians, were 
considered in their bearing on the spiritual regeneration of man. 
The confirmation of the main points of natural religion, -man’s 
alienation from God, the means of recovery through Christ, and 
tlie awakening of an inward spiritual life, were for them the great 
objects of consideration. Their spirits had been quickened to an 
inward communion with (irod ; and in the morning of this their 
spi'itual lifr, they felt the joys of a new and elevated being j 
whilst the ai^saults of persecution left them no leisure for any 
thing save the realizing of these glorious truths. Th«r martyrs 
and confessors enforced Christianity as a practical system against 
heathenism ; and were too busy with the strife against outward 
foes to be able to turn their thoughts within, and enquire into the 
connexion of the whole system ot Christian doctrine. 

-But presently peace was won, and the truth of the Gospel esta- 
blished throughout the world. uThe whole range of human kaow- 
ledge then became essentially modified by its revelations ;(and in 
eaim new ^'evelopement of the human mizul the Christian fidth 
entered as a primary element, or at least as a new starting- pmnt 
for fixture progress. This reaction of all active thought upott 
Christianity was also fostered by an external circutostance of Me* 
lughest moment. The iron despotism of tha Roman gbvemment, 
and the moral hidplessuess of a slavish and often distressed psipu- 
Jation, had weU nigh dxtinguidbed all inteUedoaUifie among men. 
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!C(ut.,Go4'lies never buffered evil utterly to crush the faculties and 
inatmotsof man« A powerful refuge was raised up in Christianity, 
fat ftiedo^k o£ thanght,' then nearly expiring ; and men of nobler 
mouldy who. were cutoff from mental activity in the ordinary pur- 
suits oif'life, ffed to save themselves from intellectual death with- 
in the Christian pale. Without, all was torpid, servile, dead ; 
withioi mental vigour and moral energy wrought in full force. The 
elevating power of their faith had triumphantly sustained the 
moral natures of the Christian martyrs against the terrors of des- 
potism ; and when intellectual independence had perished within 
the political association, a now society sprung up by its side, des- 
tined, to vindicate the freedom of the human mind. 

While, then, the cause of man’s moral nature, still required the 
daily sacriBce of the blood of heroes to secure the safety of his 
spiritual life, there was no time, no inclination for speculative 
enquiries. But God’s servants were not thus always to be tried ; 
and Christianity coiUainod in itself the germ of a much wider 
dcvelopement. For, whilst it can adapt itself to every stage of 
society, and even in the lowest can provide for the most essential 
wants of our moral nature, it still calls forth the exorcise of every 
one of our faculties ; and has ever proved itself the most powerful 
instrument for the civilisation of mankind. Hence, as soon as 
the Christians ceased to battle for their lives, they were irresisti- 
bly, impelled into a course of progressive dcvelopement. Chris- 
tianity was. an epoch not only in religion, but also in philosophy. 
Many of its simple facts w'cro decisive solutions of much disputed 
problems ; and its chief doctrines, few aiul simple as theyarc, laid 
the solid basis of a vast superstructure of knowledge. The deda*.' 
ration of him, who knew what was in man, on some of the deepest 
questions connected with our nature, made men eager to study 
th(5 Christian scheme In all its bearings ; and, comparing it with 
past a,nd present experience, thus in a manner to reconstruct their 
knowledge. Nor is the genius of Christianity averse to the in- 
ward acting of man’s mind upon himself. Undoubtedly it pre- 
scribes limits to the searching scrutiny of reason ; but these very 
limits reason alone can determine from the word of God ; and 
would- itself be the first to condemn those who wander bey<md 
them. The guilt of such presumption does not lie in the vigorous 
exercise of the intellect ; but in the vain effort to establish con- 
clusions where no premises have been granted. Hence a healthy 
moral tone is most necessary for the right use of our thinking fa- 
culties ; because its almost instinctive impulses can alone restrain 
our cnriosityi^vvithin the legitimate inferences from those facts, 
whidi our inwatd and outward semes supply, as a basis for r-t'r 
reasoaiog. Kight reason, therefore, as well as religion, forbids 
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such idle c^oulatioas. But on tbe..otker haod^ the firee sjtirit of 
genuine Christianity encourages the most ample use of our rea^ 
soning powers. Keicher in respect to fab intellectual or fab moral 
nature does it transform man at once into a perfected fading. It 
furnishes him only with a few leading principles in both ; aim calls 
upon him to fuliii his earthly oaUiug ny keeping up constant and 
prt^essire improremeut of mind and spirit. 

Now, what was riie distingubhing feature of the Cfaristidn 
society when persecution ceased to impede its course? Wliat 
hut a strong and sustained effort to draw from revelation pbiiosor- 
{diical answers to the great questions of man’s moral being? The 
subjects on which Christians wrote and Councils debated, em- 
braced the chief questions of moral philosophy. What was the 
Alexandrian Church — where flourished the most active minds of 
the day— ‘but a school of moral philosophy ? Of what did Cle- 
ment and Origen write and teach, but of the great doctrines of 
the creation, and of the existence and nature of God ? To 
what do the heresies of Praxeas, of Paul of Saraosata, of Noe- 
tb, of Sabellius, relate, but the reconciliation of the Chris- 
tian views of God with tliose previously suggested Jt>y man’s 
moral nature ? What do Maui and Pelagius speak of but the 
deepest questions in morals? What is Gnosticism — then so 
widely spread— but an entire structure of moral philosophy ? 
Every where w'e observe the human mind pressing to explore 
anew these great questions with the aid of Christian light ; 
every where we see the new point of view which Christianity 
intrcmuced. Now, this character of the literary theology of the 
C^e, explains the rise, or rather the existence, of the Arian and 
other heresies. They are the genuine ofl'spring of the peculiar 
form of mental developcment at that day. An eagerness pre-' 
railed to reduce to system the detached revelations respecting 
the Deity scattered over Scripture ; whilst the peculiar manner 
in which the Father, Son, and Spirit arc there represented, in- 
creased the number of attempts to arrive at some compact and 
consbtent system. The character of the revelation is wholly 
practical, and in no way metaphysical. Hence the phiiost^hioal 
difliculties that occur, in putting Scripture together^ remained to 
be answered ; and hence the manifold and vain attempts in 
every country, and in every part of that period, to frame a satb- 
feetory metaphysical theory. Most supeiflcial, therefore^ b Mx 
Newman’s attempt to make Arianbm the creation of FauLiOf 
Samosata, or of Arius. It b the legitimate child of the provailrt 
fair temper of the time ; and the partieular Ariatveolation of the 
dimculties of the Trimty ooidd not fail to be ealled forth, ‘Wfaa- 
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Ober Paul had belonged to Antioch or Alexandria, or whether he 
or Arim had never lived at alL 

But why then does Arianism fill so much larger a place in 
liistory than other heresies ? How was it that this storm agi- 
tated the whole Christian world,— -harharian and civilized alike ; 
so thatlthe effects of the commotion are even felt at the present 
day ? Because church questions had become matter of politics. 
The Christian society had entereil into a new relation towards 
the Government. When Christianity was made the religion of 
the State, a new element was introduced into ecclesiastical dis- 
cussions. Other interests besides those of pure religious truth 
came into play. Up to this period synods of bishops, uninflu- 
enced by political feelings, had deckled doctrinal disputes. Ex- 
communication had been their only punishment ; whilst refractory 
sect^t were looked on as mere varieties of heathenism. But its 
intellectual vigour soon rendered the Christian society a real 
substantive power in the State. It was the only living thinking 
society in the world ; and, as such, the most powerful body in 
the empire. Whoever wielde<l its force was master of the state. 
The adoption of Christianity by Constantine is nothing else than 
the State being absorbed in the Church, politics and Church 
mutters became nearly synonymous. Then came the debasing 
influence of worldly motives ; ecclesiiistical sentences enforced 
by the sword; a religious court party showering down bishop- 
rics on its friends, and deposing its foes. Thus the very intel- 
lectual life which had exalted the Christian society became the 
means of its corruption. It was profaned into the debating 
ground of politics. Bishops were often seen at councils voting 
the creed of the emperor to be ortho<lox; and then hurrying 
home to seize every opportunity of retracting their confession. 
Nor could the decrees of C’ouncils any longer restore peace ; for 
a defeated party, instead of yielding to the general sense of the 
Christian society, or renouncing their connexion with it, endea- 
voured, and too often successfully, to regain the ascendancy by 
means of the influence of the court. Thus, the spirit of resist- 
ance was kept alive ; anti agitation ami intrigue were ever busy, 
whilst the prospect of civil and clerical advancement depended on 
a Christian’s dogmatical opinion on some theoretical jmint. We 
conclude, then, that the necessary and progressive developement 
of the human mind, resulting from the new truths Christianity 
bad established, or the modification it had given to old ones, and, 
in tlie next place, the interference of a foreign and worldly 
power in thc^delibemtions of religion, were the real and active 
eawses of the Arian and other controversi^. 

Mr Newman reviews at great length, the character of the 
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CJbuir^h Aleacaoji^in.. Al^xa^clcia was^ al^ ithis time. ^ pMef 
seat of philosophy in the world : it had gfiven birth to .a new .and 
much celebrated sect. Even the Jews had caught the infection^ 
and) whh Philoj had tried to make a fusion of Judaism aud l^la- 
tonism. The Christian writers a^sp are strongly tainW with 
the prevailing literary character ; and pro&ssedly sought to r^ 
present Christianity in a form suited to the philosophical spirit 
of the age. It is impossible to form a right judgment of the 
Alexandrian Christians without enquiring into their contempo- 
raneous history. Mr Newman most blamahly neglects, to <lo 
this. He assumes, throughout his long account, that tire sys- 
tem of the Alexandrian fathers proceeded from an independent, 
unbiassed conviction. He makes no allowance for the induence 
of the literature that surrounded them ; but at once identifying 
their system with that of the earlier church, proceeds to explaiu 
it as if it \tcre tire only true and legitimate oirc. This is a most 
serious fault in any man who professes to be a historian. It ne- 
cessarily condemns him either of gross partiality for his previously 
formed opinions, or else of great incapacity. 

The next point upon wlrich Mr Newman comments is the 
distinction between exoteric and esoteriCf doctrirro. Strange 
to say, he does not drop the least hint that this classification of 
truths prevailed without, and even previously to, the existence 
of the Alexandrian Church. He looks upon it as a mere Chris- 
tian practice, and as such illustrates it from Scripture. Is it 
that Mr Newman is ignorant that Plato, as well as many other 
Greek philosophers, had thus divided their doctrines ? Or is it 
rather, that it does not suit his purpose to let his reiulers see bow 
much influence heathen literature had on the developement of 
Christian doctrine ? We protest against such unfairness, as en- 
tra^iping pei’sons into the belief of a notion which is utterly op- 
posed to the tuie spirit of Christ’s religion; and which never 
sprung fiom it as fiorn its own imtivc soil, but was trpniH 
planted into it by those very Alexandrian doctors, from the du^ 
in^dn, of pagan philosophy, l^lato has proclaimed the spirif pai 
Pfir^ption of the inner meaning, hidden under the outward form,^ 
wh^h .was the privil^e of the philosopher,; and in the first non^ 
turifs after. Christ, in the celehcated> school, of ^fhe Keoplatoni-^ 
qans, there was no tenet so favoured,— so firndaipentally esseriAMl 
^ their system, — as the ^voting of the intellectual life, tho 
inward contemplation of the learned, ahovo the outward viewa 
of the uneducated man. This notion of an esoteric doctrine- soosa 
from, the purely heathen, and the h^ Jewiidi, Khooh,of 
^ilo, into that system which tned to philosophise Christtaaity, 
The distinction between faith and knowledge, common,, coo- 
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ral, and the iAteileetual life, forma the vety basia of Gnosticism. 
Hence arose the obvious wish Of the Christian teachers, — on the 
oOe hand, to enforce the essential distinction between the prac- 
tical and inoral nature of Christianity, and the mere intellectuality 
of the Gnoatics, — >on the other, to represent the Christian faith to 
the learned as something- more than a mere popular system of 
rewards and punishments i and this seems to nave been the ob- 
jeet also of the catechetical school. 

The theological system, then, of the Alexandrian Church is 
not a self-originated Christian system ; but exactly the form of 
teaching which men educated in the prevailing philosophy, and 
writing to such philosophers, would be likely to adopt. That it 
admitted esoterical doctrines is no proof that they belonged to 
the essence of Christianity. It must itself be judged by the 
only absolute standard of truth — the Scriptures. Taking these 
for our rule, we cannot doubt that there was much truth in the 
importance which Clement attaches to an enlightened know- 
ledge of Christianity ; as also, in his description of the richer 
fulness of comprehension, which is the reward of a Christian who 
has had the advantage of a careful mental cultivation, and a long 
course of philosophical and moral training. But the notion that 
certain truths are reserved as the privilege of certain classes of 
Christians — so that one class of God’s children shall be distin- 
guished from another by the possession of certain objects of 
contemplation which are withheld from the others — is a doctrine 
utterly at variance with the simplicity of the Christian faith, and 
with the common brotherhood and communion of all the mem- 
bers of Christ’s body. C’liristianity knows no such dilFcrence of 
higher and lower truths — of whole and scmi-Chiistuins ; it has 
no peculiar and exclusive food for the sustenance of more privi- 
leged believers. There is no Christian who need think himself 
excluded from any doctrine, because, to use Mr Newman’s phrase, 
he is not of sufficiently ‘ long standing whilst, on the other hand, 
the most advanced Christian, at various seasons of his course, 
requires the application of various truths to his soul, according 
as'nis spiritual condition is prone to one error or another. The 
confusion v>f these two distinct things, — namely, the division of 
Christian doctrine into two separate portions,— the pne reserved 
fof perfect and the other for imperfect Christians, and the dif- 
fofent degrees of nourishment which any particular individual 
tn&y extract from Christian truth, — pervades the whole of Mr 
Newman’s statement. Let us take his own instance— the 
doctrine of the atonement, ^riiis great fact may impress many 
most important lessons upon our minds. At one time it may 
warn oiir hearts with the love of Christ — at another it may 
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hunibld us witli . a seiafie of our But instaad of. sayiingt 

with Mr. Newmau, that the doctriuu of the atoueHieot* ,au oiioe 
made upon the cross, and conuttetoorated and appropriated, in _ the 
eucharist, is the exclusive possession of.the ^Hous sumI practised 
Christian } we maintain that he is no Cbristiaji at all, 'who does 
not know ai»d feel, that he. has been redeemed by the bleed, .of 
Christ, and who does not live in an abiding cooimniHon with hi® 
risen Saviour, not at particular stages, hut throughput the. whole 
course of his life. _ / 

But Mr Newman goes further. He describes, the euehatist 
not only as a ceremony, whose import the veterau Christian 
alone can undeiutaud, but ‘ as a reward of habitual piety,’ A 
falser view of the communion, we confess, we never heard from t a 
Protestant clergyman. This sacrament is nothing more than, a 
simple manifestation of tiiat inward communion which all Chris> 
tiaus maintain with the Head of the ehurcli, and each other, It 
is founded on a deep knowledge of the constitution of our na-' 
ture ; — aiming at the quickening of our inward feelings by the help 
of the senses. It is a commemoration of the Lord’s death,' open 
to all who fee! that C'hrist died for them ; and. he who does not 
feel tliis is not an imperfect Christian, but no Christian at all. 
True to the spirit of the religion of which it is a symbol, it pro- 
vides food for the spiritual wants of every Christian,— inviting all, 
and forbidding none who can say, ‘ Lord, I believe; help thou 
* mine unbelief.’ ’I'o withhold it from any such trembling, and, as 
Mr Newman, would say, imperfect believers, seems to. us little 
short of an impious limitation of our J^ord’s most gracious de- 
sign ; and if we arc to administer it to such weak beginners in 
the faith, what becomes of the notion tliat it is the exclusive 
privU^e of tho practised Christian? Wo should be.giadi'to 
know how Mr Newman explains the breaking of bread to, .tiiose 
still yout^ converts wlio were brought over to Christianity im* 
mediately after the manifestation of tho Spirit. we tpi supr 

pose that the apostles instituted an enquiry ipto the pfravi^u? 
moral oharacter of their; converts, and distributed the' memorials 
of the X<Qrd’s death to those who proved satisfactorily their past 
good, lives ? What are we to think, too,, of theadvaubein uioral 
principle, oi^ the habitual piety of many of the 'members of. .the 
Corinthian Church ? Nay, why did not our Lcnrd himself give 
us any hint of such a restriction to his gracious hpunty ? .- And 
who shaU dare to say tlmt any child of Adam, in, whose hea^t 
but one single spark of true love to, Christ burns, however fainjtly, 
shall be forbidden from remmnbering his dead aud^ risen: Bavionr 
in communion with his. brethren ? . • . , c rj v . .. 

. Bnt not only it the euoliariat, hut so alto it every portiptl nf 
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Goers revealed truth necessary, for the healthy progress in all 
its stages, of the great work of man’s regeneration. And we be-* 
lieve we have Clement on our side, iti spite of Mr Newman’s in- 
correct account of his views. The perfect Christian, according 
to Clement, is distinguished from the ordinary one, by a deeper 
insight into the meaning of God’s word, and a more ready and 
scientific power of explaining it. But this holds good in every 
branch of science. I'he more learned a man is, the more ably 
and accurately will he be able to unfold the truths taught by any 
branch of knowledge. Yet no one ever dreamt of such a piece 
of mystification as an esoteric doctrine in politics, in history, or in 
morals. Throughout his ethics, Aristotle appeals to the decision 
of the good man, as the basis of a right judgment ; — not beciiuso 
he has studied different facts from those which are open to any 
other man, but because by a better preparation, ho has arrived at 
a fuller understanding of their meaning. I rndoubtodly a part 
of this preparation is a moral sense within ; but this moral sense 
is necessary for all moral truth, and so cannot serve as a founda- 
tion for a division of it. The moi’e diligently a man’s moral 
feeling. is .cultivated, the richer will be the sustenance he will 
draw from the divine word ; only ho will not have more doctrines 
revealed to him, but tlic inward j>ower of those already before 
him more deeply felt and appreciated. 

Mr Newman then appeals to Scripture. We regret we have 
not room to follow him there ; for nothing would be easier than 
to show that in neither the Corinthians nor Hebrews are wc told 
that the doctrines of the Gospel are to be learned, some at an 
earlier, others at a later stage of man's regeneration — but that 
this great work is progressive — that the Christian must be ever 
rising to a higher spirituality — that at no period of onr earthly 
pilgrimage are we completely good, — hut that the truth is like a 
leaven, which gradually swells aiul pervades the whole mass ; 
and that we are to be more and moro transformed into Christ’s 
image from glory to glory. If Mr Newman is right, are we to 
consider what Paul calls the mystery of the admission of the Gen- 
tiles into the Christian Church, an esoteric doctrine, because 
many .Tewish Christians, and oven several churches, were unable 
to receive it ? Are we to suppose that the abolition of the Mosaic 
ritual was taught ‘ secretly and as a reward,’ to those at Jeru- 
salem who han proved themselves to be ‘ habitual Christians ? * 
And, as the same truth would be esoteric to the .Fewish Church, 
and exoteric to the Galatian, must wo conclude that every mem- 
ber of the Galatian Church was more spiritually minded than 
any member of the mother church in Judea? How are w© to 
iMioape flrom so absurd a conclusion ? in a word* according to 
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riria-tlmcnry) every improvement which Christianity wrought, 
at its first appearance be turned into an esoteric doctrine. 

But Mr Newman brings’*forward his last reserve in the Cate- 
chetical School. Now, ^vndla]^no precise information about its 
origin and character. It secms^ost probable that it arose from 
the necessity of giving a more systematic instruction to the con- 
verts in so learned and civilised a place as Alexandria. But this 
was not its only use. The example of the cj^urches of Corinth 
and Galatia prove but too clearly how soon, in spite of the dan- 
gers which hung over the infant society, men still thoroughly 
imbued with the Pagan senstiality, in which they ha<l passed their 
lives, found their way into it. The apostles and first teaehers 
had no leisure to prepare their converts beforehand for the re- 
ception of Christianity. Such as confessed their sins, aitdowne.l 
the Lord Jesus, were forthwith receivetl into the church. The 
rapid growtli of the church after the day of Pentecost fully con- 
firms Hus fact. But after a while the offence of the cross ceased 


•«4arge numbers prayed for admission ; and some preparation was 
Inmpensable to protect the church from being overwhelmed by 
a crowd of gross and carniilly minded Pagans. The Qatechu- 
mens would naturally be instructed in the first principles of reli- 
gion. The one true God, the resurrection, and otlier Scripture 
docti^nns, were new facts to the heathen; and until they were firmly 
embraced, all entrance of Christianity into the soul was impos- 


sible. Accordingly, the Catechumens were not baptized, — a fact 
which alone plainly shows that no distinction of doctrines amongst 
Christians w'as here thought of ; but that the school was intended 
as a preparation for Chnstianity, into which the converts were 
admitted the first time by baptism. We do not, however, deny 
that the Alexandrian teachers were disposed to separate too 
widely faith and knowledge ; only we maintain that they 
intended no more than the ever reciurring differences between an 
educated and experienced Christian, and an ordiitai'y one; and 
t^iat the ferni under which they represent this dietumtum was 
borrowed .&om tbg,,|)revalUng philosophy of the rime, foe riie 
ye^ purpose pf conciliating the more learned pf the heatthen. 

But in our dme it is intended to serve a>very,4ifiemnt> pur- 
pose. It is the comer stone of * Apostolicsat succession*'^ No better 
reason could be devised for believing in the existence of an order 
of priests than the fact, could it be proved, that retain portion^ 
of religious truth were separated off from the general) ips#' of idl 
Christians, and reserved as a reward and privilege for a fow. In 
that case, a peculiar order would be necessary to take chip^e of 
these select and nfysterious doctrines, who should tsdso 

of the pei^ns' to whom tliey might he intrusted. FiMTiWilihout 
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such an OTtl<*r of guardians, they might lapse into the hands of 
the tvhole mass of Christians; and as every one then would think 
himself fit to enjoy them, they would at once cease to be esotcrical, 
and would become as profane lurf common as tlie rest. Hence, 
in maintaining this distinction, Mr Newman is fighting the bat- 
tle of a priesthood. And this is confirmed by the pains he takes 
to illustrate the * disciplina arcani;’ which is done so carefully, 
that were we unacquainted with his name and profession, we 
should be led to infer that the author of the work before us was a 
Papist. At least, the upholding a secret instruction, and the 
need of the teaching of the church as a key to the collection of 
passages which relate to the mysteries of the gospel, looks ex- 
tremmy Popish. We beg to refer Mr Newman to Archbishop 
Whateley’s admirable exposition of the use of the term mystery 
in Scripture ; for Christianity has no mysteries whatever in Mr 
Newman’s sense of the word, — that is, doctrines which only the 
initiated can understand. There are, it is true, doctrines which 
are but partially revealed and explained ; but these the highest 
Christian can no more fathom than the lowest. 

As to the secret teaching of the church — we might ask, who 
represents the church ? Is it the opinion of any single teacher, 
or of the majority of teachers ? If the latter, on what ground do 
we set up the Protestant minority against the Catholic majority i* 
And what are we to do when different teachers, and still worse, 
when different churches disagree ? This was no uncommon case, 
and must cause an honest student no slight embarrassment. To 
us, it seefns the doctrine of Protestantism, that the history of 
Christianity, and the views entertained by men placetl under 
various circumstances of C’bristian doctrine, are a most valuable 
record and assistance for the understanding it ourselves ; but they 
have only an historical, and not an authoritative value. We 
know that amongst the early Cliristians, amidst much error, the 
essence of Christianity existed ; and wc cannot but derive truly 
valuable instruction from observing the elFects which its principles 
wought in them, as well as in all other ages since the Christian 
era : but it were to deny that the Scriptures is a perfect rule, — to 
impugn iti all-sufficiency for salvation, — were we to set up, on a 

• leVal ■ with it, any authority whether of tradition or otherwise. 

• Nay, it is only by the ‘help of Scripture that we are able to select 
part of the traditions of the early Christians as true, and to reject 
the Remainder as false. For as there is no church or individual 
•who does not share in human fallibility, it is only by the light of 
Scripture, such as it shines on every man’s understanding, that 
oither wo or the early Christians can, or could discern what is to 
bo iM)un4i or whttt unloosed* Most justly did Cyprian declare 
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against the appeal nf Stephanus to titidition, that * w& am not to 
‘ oe governed by custom but overcoirte by reasoning.’ Tradition 
of every kind is nothing more than the historical record of fallible 
though Christian men ; and whoever would venerate it, as any 
thing higher, destroys the very bulwark of Protestanti8m)»<Msdt8 
truth aHoat on a troubled sea where it can find no haven, and 
imposes a task of discriminating it from error, far more difficult, 
than if the sacred volume had come down to us unaccompanied by 
a single historical association. 

Mr Newman, however, allows that * Apostolical succession* has 
been interrupted ; but that the loss is of litUe consequence to us 
now, as we nave been provided, by the foresight of the Fathers, 
with an excellent substitute for it in Greeds. He evidently thinks 
that it would have been much better to have gone on without 
Creeds. We arc of the same opinion, but not exactly for the 
same reasons. According to his account, ‘ the mysteries were 
‘ dispensed by the Church to the primitive Christians, not as a 
‘ test, but as a favour and a privilege ; and so creeds Wore unne- 

* cossary, because Christians enjoyed the superior advantages 

* of tradition to explain the Bible, which otherwise was scarcely 

* more than a scaled hook. They possessed also too much pious 

* reverence and sensitiveness to allow the solemn tniths of rcU- 

* gion to be subjected to the hard gaze of the multitude, or even 

* to express in writing what is not only preached to the mixed 

* crowds who frequent our churches, but circulated in print 
‘ among all ranks and classes of the profane and unclean.’ This 
representation of truth as a favour, and privilege, is built on the 
Platonic, and most mistaken notion, that man’s perfection and 
happiness consist in intellectual contemplation ; and that conse- 

S uently the Christian doctrines are so many beautiful theories 
estlned for the enjoyment of those whose minds have been 
trained to such sublime contemplations. Nothing can be ftilser 
than this. Christian revelation is entirely practical ; and absolutely 
nothing is communicated to us, but with the View of raising our 
moral nature to practical holiness ; and, therefore, each and every 
truth is but a principle, not of mental illumination, as such, but 
of inward sanctification. 

Equally untrue is it that oral tradition, before the existence of 
Creeds, was necessary for the understanding of Christian doctrine. 
First, because no one has ever attempted to define what that oral 
tradition was ; secondly, because it is utterly incredible that the 
Holy Spirit should have commissioned inspired men to reveai’and 
illustrate Christian truth, with an immense variety of ihaftnev, and 
tinder the most diverse circumstances of situation, and yet allowed 
the Saered Volume to be * scarcely more than a sealed book,’ 
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without the asMstaucc of the va^ue and vacillating explanations 
and weak memories of fallible men ; thirdly, because oral tradition 
Atas- extremely uncertain, and often cited in defence of the most 
. opposite opinions. But, further, we ask Mr Newman, how do 
- Creeds -help us now, when the * Scriptures are our only means of 
; satisfying ourselves on points of doctrine ? ’ Does he mean, in 
, sober earnestness, that because the Niewon Creed lays down that 
Christ is of the same substance with the Father, the Scripture 
has become intelligible ; and that but for this magical word it 
Woidd have been still a sealed book ? For certainly the rest of the 
Creed does nothing more than put together detached passages of 
. • Scripture, and most of them such as are obvious to the most com- 
mon reader ? If so, wo can only answer in the words of the poet, 

* And myriads have reached heaven who never knew 

Where lay the difference ’tvvixt tlio false and true.' 

Ill a word, tnulition cannot lay claim to a single authoritative 
solution of a controverted doctrine ; and least of all, can the history 
of the Nica>an Creed do much in the way of showing that tradi- 
tion was either generally recognised, or was successful in preser- 
ving orthodoxy in the Church. 

Hut Mr Newman further tells us that the ‘ backwardness of 
‘ the fathers to publish creeds proceeded from a profonml reverence 
‘ for the sacred mysteries, of which they were the dispensers ; that 

* is, they thought them lit subjects only for oi’al instruction, and 

* too sacred for writing, hocauso. hooks are unlit, compared with 
‘ private communication, for the purposes of religious instruction, 

‘ levelling the distinction of mlml and temper by the formality of 
‘ the written character, and conveying each kind of knowledge 
‘ the less perfectly in ])roportiou as it is of a moral nature, luid 

. ‘ requires to be treated with delicacy and discrimijiation.' What 
a grievous pity then it is that the Scriptures were ever written 1 
.. Ilqw , much must we Jameut that an inspired and infallible oracle 
was rivQt given us by Gad to convey to us orally those delicate 
truths! How much, too, must the tone of Christianity have 
been raised since the time of the Apostles, since the Fathers had 
too mucli reverence to imitate those first inspired teachers in 
, e^tpoi^ing to the ‘ hard gaze of the "world ’ the Christian doctrines ! 
And tliough they could not repair the fault which those inspired 
men committed in publishing fragments, and still more in J^ply- 
ing to a vast variety of common cases the sacred truths of reli- 
gpon» yet, at least they could withhold the systematic and theore- 
tical combination of the whole doctrine, and confine exclusively 
to tm^fion that dLnglo word which was to serve as a hey to its 
important part. But how then came the sacred writers to 
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scatter so profusely the dements of .Gliristian ‘truth ill ‘ Leltorsi to 
whole (Jhurches, where every baptiaed person^ timt is, overy pro- 
fessing Christian, could read them ? Were the members ot t&h 
Coi’inthian church, a less ‘ mixed crowd ’‘than those who frequent 
our churches ? Had the apostle any timid fear ot a profane disdor' 
sure of holy mysteries,— nay, any notion ot mysteries atjall,?— ^htn 
he recommends the Corinthians to pray for tlxe. gift of interprets* 
tion; because then unbelievers who might chance to eater theif 
churches might be convinced and converted by what tlxey. iteard 
the Christians say ? What shall we say of the Apoloi^ists who dis- 
coursed so freely of their faith to the heathen?— of Ongen, of Ter- 
tullian, and many other teachers, who philosophically and critically 
discussed all the great doctrines of the gospel in their cjontroversies 
with heretics and Pagans ? What snail we say, but that this 
mysterious reserve is no part of genuine Christianity ; but an ofi- 
shoot of that esoteric scheme which was borrowed from Platonism. 
'Fhe boldness with whicli, in the first ages of Christianity, the 
whole counsel of God was debated by the Christians, both 
amongst themselves, and with the heathen, amply shows that the 
absence of Creeds proceeded in no wise from any fear of profaning 
the sacred doctrines. Creeds sprung from the systematic and 
controversial discussion of truth. The more ancient, however, 
were only general confessions, — for the most part in 4>criptute 
language,' — of the most important truths of the gospel. They were 
professed at baptism by the convert, as a recognition of the main 
principles of the society into which he was entering. They were 
expressed too in language so general that men of the most oppo- 
site systems in theology coidd still use them with sincerity. It 
was at Nice that they were first made the test of orthodoxy, and 
the ground for the excommunication of dissenters from the 
church ; and it is, therefore, not as statements of doctrines, but 
as conditions of communion that tliey are to bo judged. Th^t 
they were not imnosed on the laity does not affect the question ; 
for at that time the clergy were of the same opinion with Bishop 
Horsley, the great champion of High Churchism, that the people 
have nothing else to do but to obey. Was then the systematic 
statement of doctrines, as contained in C’rceds, and especially the 
Nicarnn Ci-eed, wisely selected as a test of Christian fellowship.? 
Were the Nicrnan fathers justified, as men sfet over Christ’b flook, 
in driving away from the shecpfohl all such as could not epneur 
in the intellectual form in which the Nicsean creed represents tthe 
doctrine of the Trinity ? 'Fo this, we unhesitatingly answeiv that 
theirs was a most ill-devised test; and that it has. been the fruit- 
ful parent of imschief, both tbon and afterwards. The deoisiye 
objection to it i** this, tliat it substitutes as the necessary condb 



tioiv of; a. living* union with Chrfst, a certain form of intelleettial 
conception, in tbe'placc'of a right state of the heart and affections. 
He that-has'been born again toditing holiness by Christ’s Spirit 
is- a true' member of Christ's Bodyj however faulty his intellectual 
and theological system- may be.* For the mass of Christians, as 
Mr Newman himself admits, the systematic accuracy of Creeds is 
neither the test nor the condition of a living communion with 
Christ; and the existence or non-existence of Creeds is practically 
to them a matter of no concern whatever. In respect of the small 
raihority of philosdphfcal thinkers, the only important point to 
be-aiiiied ati is to exclude such intellectual notions as arc utterly 
inconsistent with a real abiding in Christ. Such notions, as 
being fatal to a life in God, we would gladly see declared as un- 
christian, and banishotl from among Clirist’s flock. But we main- 
tain that Creeds are not the proper means to attain this end ; nor 
have they in fact attained it. In the first place, such a Creed would 
imply that it was possible to state the doctrine in an intclhjctual 
a^td philosophical form ; and, secondly, that there was only one 
such form in which it could he represented. We find it hard to 
convince ourselves that the detached notions which the Scripture 
affords us of the Deity, and of the various relations which the 
Three Persons bear amongst themselves, and towards us, are capa- 
ble of being combined into a consistent and intellectual whole ; 
still less, that they may not be combined in several Avays, philoso- 
phically very different ; and yet in no degree compromising the 
essential moral influence whicJi each detached portion should exer- 
cise upon every truly Christian heart. When Mr Newman him- 
sfelf sets forth our ‘ inability to conceive a sense of the term 
<1 u.pers0n^’>:sucb as to be more than a mere character, yet less 
* than an individual intelligent being,’ we may well doubt whether 
Scripture, cither directly or by implication, has recorded any 
tbfrig of the real nature of God ; and whether our nnnds are capa- 
ble af such knowledge. 

irt the next place, let us grant that such a correct intellec- 
tual ft>rmuln' is attainable, dnd even that it has actually come 
dVJWii '^o us s iherofstill remains the very grave question whether 
etifor, 'in the metaphysical conception of the Trinity, destroys a 
matfs'intbfost in the Redemption, and effectually excludes him 
fooni' the' true church of God. Will Mr Newman presume to 
maintain that the considfslantieil representation of the Trinity 
rs‘ the • only one compatible with a time and saving faith? It 
is admitted on all sides, that we can arrive at no clear and dis- 
tittCt understanding of the nature of the Divine Being j and that 
all we can -do is Imt to fence out certain misconceptions^ which 
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would prevent that reli^ous communion with God, which is • the 
life"<giving principle in the regeneration of man. Can any one, 
then, assert, that the rhan whose-logioal system should lead him 
to reject the notton of the * same substance,’ and to embr^e 
rather the representation of Christ as of ‘ similar substance * witn 
the Father, cannett render that true worship and homage to the 
Son, which comes from a heart constrained ny his love? Nay,' 
further, if a man, who should be unable * to conceive a person- 
‘ as less than art individual intelligent being,* should conclude 
that there were Three Gods, mysteriously connected hy some 
union, either of being, or purpose, — shall such a man, however 
wrong metaphysically, bo conuemned as incapable ‘of cherishing 
those feelings towards each of the Divine Persons, in which the 
essence of Christianity consists ? A particular theory, on a difli- 
cult question in metaphysics, never can be the sign of those that 
love Jesus. And therefore we strenuously war against Creeds ; 
because they chain down men’s minds to one single form of 
speculative truth, which can never be the only one compatibfe 
with real religious devotion ; and have thus done serious injury 
to the intellectual and moral interests of mankind. Only, let 
us not bo misunderstood — we are very far from saying that our 
intellectual notions are a matter of indifference. Undoubtedly 
they react on the heart. But 'we contend that the speculative 
and theotetical statement may admit of considerable oarialion, 
without compromising, for a second, the religious influence of 
the facts made known to us by Scripture concerning the FathOt, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. We protest against that over- 
estimation of speculative agreement which prevailed in the Bast- 
ern church ; and most utterly do we refuse to allow those Fatliers 
to identify Christianity ^ith their opinion on a metaphysical 
point. And above all, we must guard against that unfair mode 
of judging others, which Mr Newman has borrowed from the con- 
troversial writers, wliom he advocates so warmly. ThOre is nothing 
so false, and so unjust, as to make men entertain all the conclusions 
■vfhich a rigorous use of logic can drtHve from their premises. We 
arc 'hound to eatposc them — we ihay argue ex absurdot and make 
•useiof these false conclusions to combat a system which involves 
what isTa&e or mischievous ; hut, in passing judgment on the men 
themselves, it is most unfair tosuppose them to be looking from the 
same?poin^,of view as ourselves. Many a man can maintain innO- 
cently erroneous opinions, which in another would be wicked and 
n^lschievous. For instartee, tnc subordination of the Son to tfle 
Father, wliicb, jn^ Origen, is but a part of a phihM^hicid system, 
and is quite ecmsiiM^ent with tho payirtjg? the highest odoraSioit to 
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tUa second Person of the Trinity, in a Sociman, virtually leads to 
^ denial of Pis Divinity, and reduces |Iim to a level with Ilis own 
creatnres* We can allow, too, .rite same Origen to uphold a dif- 
ference, both of person and substance, between the Father and 
the Son ; however much Athanasians may exclaim, that this in- 
volves the destruction of the main element of Christianity. This 
fault of supposing that the same tenet must have the same effect 
and value in another man’s mind, and general state of opinion, 
which it has in his own, — and that of imputing to it the same 
moral influence on the character of that other man, which, seen 
in the light he actually views it in, it would have on his own, — runs 
all through Mr Newman’s account of the Arian controversy ; and 
gives it so strong a bias, that it is with extreme reluctance he will 
allow any one to be a Christian, unless at the same time he be 
an Athanasiau also. He forgets that, as the same material ele- 
ment, when chemically combined with one body will produce 
compounds, differing mo'st entirely in character and qualities from 
those which it produces, when united to another body ; so the same 
intellectual element, so to speak, — the same doctrine when mixed 
up with one set of opinions, — will cause moral and intellectual re- 
sults essentially different from those which would have followed 
its combination with another system of mind. According to Mr 
Newman’s system, to say that there was a time when the Son 
was not, would be to depy that He was God ; yet, does it follow 
that this same conclusion was practically arrived at by those 
who conceive the Sou to be an emanation from the Father, like 
a ray from the sun, sent forth to create, and then to redeem the 
world ? Was it impossible for them to look upon Him as Divine ? 
Or again, suppose a man were to urge St Paul’s declaration, that 

* when all things should be subdued unto biro, then also shall the 

* Son himself be subject unto him, who put all things under him, 

* that God may be all in all j ’ and should infer from it the perpe- 
tual subordination of the Son, — shall we venture to say that Uiis 
man could not look upon Christ as the way, the truth, and the 
life, and as alone giving accep to the Father ? We do not mean 
that it is indifferent which view we hold ; but we maintain that 
its wactieal injiu&n/ce on the heart, and on the devotional feelings, 
is Uie only true standard by which a system is to be judged in a 
religious point pf view. And hence, before we judj^e of the reli- 
gious character of any person, we must enter into his mind, and 
place ourselves in his own centre of vision. Then, and then only, 
can we form a true estimate of the cfTect which his intellectual 
notions produce on. his relations to God and Christ. 

Neither do we agree with the general principle had down by Mr 
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Newman for the treatment of those in error. * In this,’ says he, 

* lies the difference between the treatment due to an individual in 

* error, and to one wIk) is confident enough to publish his ibno-* 

‘ vations. The former claims from- us the most affectionate sym- 

* pathy and the most considerate attention ; the latter should meet 
‘ with no mercy. He assumes the office of the tempteiv aitdsof^' 
‘ forth as his error..goes, must be dealt with by the competent au- 

* thority, as if he were embodied evil.’ The most bitter persecu* 
tor can ask for no better defence. Those of whom our Lord pro^ 
phesied that they would put his saints to death, ‘ thinking 'thi*y 
‘ were doing God service,’ would find in Mr Newman a worthy* 
champion. It is, however, some consolation to find that even 
the passage itself furnishes materials for its own refutation. The 
mere act of publication cannot establish any essential distinction 
between the two indivi<iuals. If the one deserves sympathy, be- 
cause he honestly, though mistakenly, holds his error ; the other, 
if an equally conscientious zeal for what he believes to be truth 
leads him to communicate it to his fellow men, is evidently not 
a whit less deserving, as a man, of sympathy and tenderness. 
We would have Mr Newman abide by the just inferences from 
his own remark : — ‘ Many a man,’ says he, * would be deterred’ 

* from outstepping the truth, could he see the end of his course 

* from the beginning.’ Let tills teach us that no man should be 
judged by the possible consequences of his error ; but by the actual 
resmts which it works on his temper and moral character. Therfe 
are few men, from whose errors, serious and dangerous, and even 
heretical consequences might not be made to flow by logical de- 
ductioBb Our Christian, our exalted duty is to show mercy, and 
charity, and kindness to every brother that oftendeth } to hope all 
things^ possible of the man, whilst we fight against his error to 
the death. Persecution has done nought else but embitter and 
harrow up the Church of God. Like slavery, it is more accursed 
for the evil which it works in the soul of the actors, than for the 
miseries which it inflicts on the suflerers. The very times of 
whic^ Mr Newman treats show, but too lamentably, how an over- 
heated zeal to extirpate error, weakened and impaired that Chris- 
tian love which is the very essence of the Christian life ; whilst 
we have the wretchedness of knowing that persecution never has, 
and never will root out a single opinion from the world. 
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AftT* dy Joanna Baulme. llrree Volumes, 8vo. 

XiOndon: 1886. 

* gre 9 :t«r joumhir of the dramas contained in the folloar- 
i * ing volumes,’ says Miss Baillie in her preface, ‘ have been 

* Witten ijoany years ago'; none of them very recently. It was 

* my intention not to have tlicm publislied in my lifetime ; 

* but 'that after my death, they should have been offered to some 

* of the smaller theatres of oiir metropolis, and thereby have a 

* chance at least of being produced to the public with the advan- 
‘ tagos of action and scenic decorations, which naturally belong to 

* dramatic compositions. But the present circumstances connected 
‘ with our English theatres are not encouraging for such an at^ 

‘ tempt ; any promise of their soon becoming so is very doubtful ; 

* and X am induced to relinquish what was at one time my earnest 

* wish. 'I'his being the case, to keep them longer unpublished 
‘ would serve no good purpose, and might afterwards give trouble 

‘ to friends whom I would willingly spare. They are, therefore, > 

* now offered to the public, with a diffident hope that they may be 
‘ found deserving of some portion of its favour and indulgence.’ 

* In thus relinquishing my original intention, there is one thing 
‘ particularly soothing to my feelings — that those friendly read- 
‘ ers who enoouragetl my early dramatic writings (alas, how redu- 
‘ ced iu numbers !) will see the completion of the whole. This will 

* at least gratify their curiosity ; and it would be ungrateful in me 

* not to believe that they will also take some interest in the latter 
‘ jmrt of ^ work, tlie beginning of which their partial favour so 
‘ kindly fostered.’ 

There are few, we think, who will peruse this passage without 
emotion. Objects and personages the most indifferent and com- 
monplace affect our minds with a melancholy feeling, when we 
know .that wo are parting with them for the last time. With 
wliat deep interest and sympathy, then, must we regard the pub- 
lication of these Volumes, as the lastlegacy to the public of their 
highly gifted authoress ! 

Th^ir contents will not, on the whole, disa)>point expectation. 
The dramas are, however, of very unequal merit; for whilst 
some are of the highest excellenc'e, and every way worthy of 
the authoress of * Count Basil,’ ‘ De Montfort,’ and ‘ Constan- 

* tine Palseologus,’ there are others which wc confess we think 
might have been omitted with advantt^e to her reputation. Miss 
Baillie, it is true, never writes any thing on which the stamp of 
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her strong mind is not here and there impressed ; and there are 
none of the dramas contained in these volumes which do not,tto 
some extent, awaken curiosity and interest. But plaoed heside 
the more sustained excellence of others, they appear as failures. 
The reader whose mind has been elevated to the high pitch and 
tragic grandeur of ‘ lienriques ’ and ‘ Ilomiero,' cannot willing- 
ly descend to the almost melo-dramatic level of * The Stripling* 
and ‘ Witchcraft and even the ‘ Homicide ’ and Uie ‘ Phantom,* 
though of a higher cast than those we have named — and adorned, 
particularly the latter, by scenes and passages of great poetical 
beauty, — scarcely possess that finish, that dramatic compaptness 
which entitle them to a place beside the ‘ Plays on the Passions.* 

‘ llenriqucz,’ a tragedy on Remorse, and ‘ Romiero,’ a tragedy 
on Jealousy, are the only plays in these volumes which be\long to 
that scries. 'I'hese complete the plan originally designed by the 
authoress ; for Envy and Revenge have been excluded from 
her design ; on the ground that these passions have been already 
powerfully delineated by other dramatists. This ground, if con- 
sistently followed out, would, we fear, have equally excluded from 
these volumes their greatest ornaments ; since Remorse had 
already been illustrated by the genius of Coleridge; and human 
powers could hope to add little to the delineation of Jealousy, 
after iShakspeare. 

This great work then is completed — and in a manner worthy 
of its commencement : a noble monument of the powerful mind 
and the pure and elevated imagination of its author. J.ooking on 
it, as it now stands before us, — a finished whole, we owe it to Miss 
Baillic and to ourselves to say, that we regard it with pride and 
admiration. To the plan indeed, which she prescribed for her- 
self, our objections remain unaltered ; and opinion appears 
on that point to be pretty uniform. Her warmest admirers 
have admitted, and she herself appears to have felt, that by 
limiting herself to the analysis and exposition of the progress 
of a single passion in each play, she imposed upon herself a 
needless restraint ; and gave to her plays a certmn elaborate and 
metaphysical character, inconsistent with the free and artless 
movement, and infinite variety of nature. But our opinion of the 
success with which this plan has been executed ; — of the resources 
she has evinced in combating and conquering the difficulties of 
her design ; — and, generally,' of the dramatic capabilities of her 
mind, we fairly confess, is altered* If her success has not been 
complete, we have now the means of comparing hor eftbrts with 
those of others in the same department ; and must admit her sn- 
penority to most of her rivak. By witoMwa^ the nmnereoa 
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failures of men of distinguished ability, in that department, wo 
have-’ learnt to appreciate more highly the qualities required 
to command even partial snceess. Formerly, wo compared 
her dramas with those of Shakespeare, and the elder worthies of 
the days of Elizabeth and James— a fearful test — ^and they na- 
turally showed somewhat poorly by the comparison : now, we 
place them beside the unsuccessful attempts of a Byron and a 
Scott, and feel that our first estimate of their merits was inade- 
quate. 

When we compare the dramas of Miss Baillie with most of the 
other dramatic productions of our own times, we are struck with 
their superiority in one point, namely, their unity of design, — their 
careful subordination of the })art3 to the whole — and the steady and 
visible inov'ement of every thing toMurds the proposed end. She 
forms her plan of a character carefully, and having done so, no 
temptation induces her to deviate from it for the sake of transi- 
tory elfect. Neither the seductions of imagery, nor the fascina- 
ting exhibition of strong passion can tempt her from her onward 
road. If these lie naturally within her path, it is well ; if they do 
not, she will not stop aside in search of them. Her mind, with all 
its imaginutiun, is a strong and logical one, — delighting in se- 
quence and consistency, and accustomed in all things to wide 
and comprehensive views. ‘ She sees as from a tower the end 
‘ of all;’ and keeping in yiew all the parts of her subject, she 
places them in their due relation and proportion to her intended 
whole. 

It was perhaps fortunate for the cultivation and developement 
of this quality of mind, that Miss Baillie had matured her views, 
and published the greater part of her works, before the general 
diffusion of that taste for the older dramatists of the school of 
Shakspeare, which has coloured so strongly the dramatic produc- 
tions of the last twenty years. We should be inclined to doubt, 
indeed, whether she has the least acquaintance with any of our 
elder dramatists, except Shakspeare, wlmm it is obvious she has 
studied deeply, and in the spirit of love ; and we are persuaded 
that she has lost nothing by confining herself to that single model. 
For Shakspeare stands pre-eminent in this respect, that in all his 
creations a definite and undeviatiiig purpose is kept in view, to 
which all subsidiary matters are postponed : — that he never loses or 
even seems doubtful of his way while threading the mazes of hu- 
man' life, — but having once conceived a character, follows it forth 
■vwth unerring consistency, as if impelled by a poetical necessity. 
The most airy, the most impasssioned of his conceptions, is still 
subjected to the contrcdling laws of a comprehensive and penetra- 
tis^ intellect bursts of passion, no excursions of the fancy are 
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permitted) which counteract, or which do not actually further tlih'' 
main object he has in view. He is not hurried along' by' 'the 

{ >assion$ which he paints ; he never loses himself in the whirlwind 
le has raised. Reason and reflection preside, like higher intel-' 
licences, over every other power, and blend their products in 
kindly and harmonious conjunction. Shakspeare’s worfes, there- 
fore, are not collections of brilliant but discordant parts ; each is ft 
compact, well ordered, and perfect whole. 

Of none of the other dramatists, his contemporaries, can this bc 
said with truth, except, perhaps to some extent, of .fonson, who, 
however inferior to Sliakspeare in other respetfts, certainly ap« 
proached him in the steadfast consistency with which he portrayed 
his characters, and in the skill with which he subjected the parts 
to the main design. l>en the most distinguished of the oth^r 
dramatists of the I'Mixabethan age err grievously in these rex 
spects. In Ford, in Hoaumont and Fletcher, and still more in the 
gloomy and fantastic Webster, although we frequently find that 
the author has stumbled on some happy conception of character 
in the outset, the chances are always prodigiously against his con- 
ducting it to the close of the play with consistency ; or indeed 
without some gross violation of probability and nature. These 
writers never seem to see their way distinctly for three scenes in 
advance. They have not that poetical forecast, and far reaching 
vision which enabled Shakspeare, even in his opening scene, to 
foresee and provide for his catastrophe. The temptation of display- 
ing strong passion, or exhibiting sodden and unexpected traits of 
character, is one which they can seldom resist. Hence, in almost 
all our older dramatists, the changes of conduct and character, and 
fluctuations and conversions of feeling which take place, are fre- 
quently of the most startling and inexplicable kind, — ^indicating 
the iitmost uncertainty in the mind of the writer, and leaving on 
that of the reader a painful feeling of incoherence and confusion. 
One character is presented to us in the first three acts, and another 
in the last two. The changes from one state of mind to another 
are often as rapid and improbable as those which take place in our 
modern comedies and melo-dramas; where fathers, struck, as in the 
German parody, * with a sudden thought,’ swear an eternal 
friendship with their old enemies ; and the most hardened villaina 
are converted, by a single speech, into models of Christian virtue. 
Even where this inconsistency of character does not occur, there 
is a general tendency on the part of all those writers to ^ive 
an undue pre-eminence to the clement of passion, over ^at of 
reflection. It was in passion, in fact, that they felt their 
strength to lie ; — in sudden burets of energy, rather than tranquil 
and sustained power ; — ^in piercing but transitory glances* rather 
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than steady vision into the recesses of the heart; and they have 
naturally indulged but too liberally in the exhibition of such qualU 
ties^ and iu the choice of those topics which afforded most scope for 
passion in its wildest and most awful display. The gloomy visions 
and strange unhallowed thoughts, — * most foul, most horrid, most 
‘ unmturah’-^which occasionally haunt the mind ; the atrocities 
from which humanity recoils in disgust; the dark, problems of 
moral casuistry, the solution of which all men would seek to shun — 
these are their favourite themes ; bccunsc in this tempestuous cie< 
ment, they feel themselves more at home than in that pure and 
serene air of common hummiity in which Shakspeare lived, 
moved, and liad his being, 'llius it is that our moral feelings 
are revolted by the closing atrocities of Massinger’s ‘ Unnatural 
‘ Combat,’ and by the whole plot of one of Ford’s most celebra,ted 
plays ;-^that the brain of the reader is almost turned, like that of 
the unhappy victim herself, by the fantastic accumulation of in- 
sane horrors in the last act of the ‘ Duchess of Malfy and that 
Shirley, in the catastrophe of his ‘ Andromana,’ litters the stage 
with dead, in a manner to which there is no parallel, save in tlie 
Schoolmaster’s tragedy of the amusements of ‘ Mully Bugentuf.’ 

These observations must, no doubt, be received with proper li- 
mitation. There are, in Beaumont and Fletcher in particular, 
some sweet and natural dramtis, in which this taint of exaggera- 
tion of feeling and inequality of character are little, if at all to 
be traced; — even in those of Ford, the tragic gloom is broken by 
such glimpses of pathos, falling like moonlight upon his dreary 
scenes, that the harrowing groundwork is for a time forgotten ; — 
but, generally speaking, the besetting sin of the elder dramatists, 
is . .tlie tendency to forsake the beaten highway of nature and 
common feelings, for paths of dizzy elevation, too insecure for mor- 
tal footing, or for recesses of untrodden gloom, into whose sullen 
depths we are afraid to follow them. The followers or predeces- 
sors of Shakspeare, always went, as Mr Lambe remarks, in 
speaking of Fletcher, *a little on one side of nature. Shak- 
* .speare chose her without a reserve, and had riches, power, and 
‘ understanding with her for a dowry.’ 

.' Entertaining this view of the great inferiority of all the older 
dramatists to Shakspeare in this essential particular, we must be 
permitted to doubt whether that enihusiastic and somewhat indis- 
oriminating admiration with wliich they have been regarded and 
studied by* our modern dramatists of the present century has not 
been essentially injurious to our dramatic literature ; and whether,* 
therefore, there is not reason to rejoice that Miss Baillie has so 
obviously confined her study to Shakspeare alone. We freeljr 
grant that in aomo not unimportant particulars, tlte infiuenco 
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these old writers on those of our own time has been a salutary 
one. The movement of their dialogue, so seemingly artless and 
unstudied, — the style, varied, racy, vigorous, sustained by a ridi 
under-current of brief and unobtrusive imagery j — the expression 
of passion, venting itself in words, few, iiery, front the heart, not 
in measured and stately climaxes ;-^the occasionally happy expo- 
sition of character, by slight traits, by action, by silence even 
rather than speech, — these better features of die older drama have 
been accurately caught and reflected in many of our modern plays. 
But with their beauties, alas ! we have borrowed almost all their 
faults ; for these faults, the&ults of a wild unregulated energy, of 
minds in which the contemplative had been almost absorbed in the 
passionate, wei’e unfortunately but too much in harmony with the 
character of our own ago. Changes in government, in philoso- 
phical opinions, and in the fortunes of nations ; — a spirit of doubt 
and enquiry, fruitful both of good and evil, and carried into all 
tlie relations of society, had stamped the character of tlie time 
with a certain restless juid tumiiltuaiy movement ; and the cur- 
rent of literature, connected with that of society by a thousand 
secret channels, — like an inland Like which has a subterraneous 
communication with the ocean, — soon showed upon its hoavingsur- 
faee the strength of tliat impulse hy which its great source U'as 
agitated. 'Tired of that diilactic and reasoning poetry wliichiiad 
been the natural accompaniment of less stirring times, we had re- 
verted to the study ami imitation of those primitive strains in which 
the heart and feelings had spoken, however rudely, yet in accents 
which could not he mistaken. Wc endeavonretl to erase from our 
recollections centuries of thought, that wc might throw ourselves 
back into the days of enthusiastic action. Like ail sudden revul- 
sions of opinion, this tendency had carried us^too far towards the 
opposite extreme ; and mere force and power, however rude 
and unteinpered, gradually assumed the same exclusive and 
dangerous supremacy which had been awarded to mete taste 
and nicety of judgment in the poetical * age of reasoh/ 'rius 
tendency, alretidy but too deeply implanted in the mind, was 
strongly increased hy the general dift'usion of the elder drama- 
tists, —-a circumstsincc wliich was in itself a consequence of 
the previous direction of tlie public taste towards the poetry of 
vehemence and passion, rather than that of reflection. For here 
was to be found passion in its most vigorous and impressive form ; 
^though unfortunately chastened but too seldom by any higher or 
purer spirit ; — scenes in whicli nature spoke in every line, uuhap- 

E ily placed side by side with others in which consistency and pro- 
ability were ru^ly violated * gold, sil>'er, and base lead,’ in so 
Strange interfusion, that their separationi seemed always difficult, 
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sometimes impossible. Tlie study of Shakspeavo, with his beau- 
tiful union of contemplation and passion, and of vigorous and 
practical common sense with highest imagination : — the example 
of his tolerant spirit, understanding all things, hating nothing, 
finding * good in every thing ; ’ — this study and this example would 
have calmed and tranquillized the spirit of modern poetry, — would 
have adjusted in more harmonious balance its conflicting oloments, 
and would have brought back its erratic footsteps into the path 
of truth. That of the other dramatists, we fear, was only calcu- 
lated to exaggerate instead of diminishing what was objectionable 
in the tendencies of the age ; — and in the fierce invectives and de- 
spairing strains of IJyron in the inequality, the sacrifice of plan ; 
and of calm developemcnt of character, to scenes of stormy passion, 
or of riotous prodigality of imagery, which are so characteristic of 
even the best of our modern dramatists, — it seems to us that wc can 
trace but too visibly the influence of that turbulent and earthly 
character, which is so darkly stamped upon the plays of Massin- 
ger, Dckkcr, Webster, Ford, and Shirley. 

In this respect the plays of Miss llaillic, as wc have said, af- 
ford a very remarkable contrast to those of most of her contem- 
poraries. However difieront and inferior in degree, her mind 
resembles Sliakspearc’s in kind. She plans her characters de- 
liberately ; she executes them w’ith undeviating consistency; 
her pictures of passion are all loavenc<l and penetrated by general 
and elevated reflection, — ^making her scenes something more than 
mere pictures of an individual situation ; she is powerful, w'herc 
the scene requires it, in the expression of its strongest feeling, but 
more so in the delineation of the previous stages which have led 
to it, or the exhaustion and despondency which follow ; she is 
natural, even homely at times, like her great original impress- 
ing us in all she writes with the idea of a well-ordered and self- 
concentered mind, in which each quality has its appropriate but 
limited sphere of action, and all dwell arm work together in unity. 
Comprenension and grasp of mind are qualities which we involun- 
tarily associate with all her works; and it is indeed singular that this 
quality, so seldom found in connexion with even the best works 
of the best female writers, should be thus conspicuous in the 
works of a woman, when its presence is so rare in those of 
her male competitors. Generally speaking, the works of women 
ate Characterised by a remarkable developement of some one qua- 
lity at the expense of the rest ; — one excels in the delineation of 
strong emotion ; another in scenes of tenderness; a third in a cer- 
tain graceful coquetry ; a fourth in fanciful imagery ; — but it is 
rare to find these united in any considerable degree in one mind, 
and guided by a manly judgment and sound taster Yet to a con- 
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siderablc extent this is the case with Miss Baiilie. Her whole 
design, however objectionable from the limitations it imposed, 
was of a breadth and grandeur which showed a mind fully con- 
scious of great resources. And, the same strong hold over her 
materials ; the same self-reliance in grappling with subjects from 
which others would have shrunk back, are visible in every part 
of its execution. What dramatist of the present day would have 
attempted to inspire a feeling of interest and respect for the votary 
of the most odious of all passions, — a causeless and almost insane 
hatred, terminating in murder ? And still more, which of them 
but Miss Baiilie, had they ventured to cope with such a theme, 
would have succeeded as she has done ; and actually made us 
almost sympathize with the morbid and ruined mind of l)e Mont- 
fort, as wc do with the noble and over-sensitive Falkland ? To 
whom but to one who felt that she could strike with certainty the 
proper chord in the human heart, however subtile, unseen, and 
untouched before, would the idea of awakening a deep tragic ij»- 
terest from the delineation of cowardice — of the fear of deatli in a 
brave man, have occurred ? And yet, has not this been success- 
fully done in her prose tragedy of ‘ The Dream ? ’ Has she not 
here illustrated, with great address and philosophical skill, the dis- 
tinction between active and passive courage, and the circum- 
stances under which these qualities are likely to be found sepa- 
rated or united ? Osterloo, tried in a hundred battles, braving 
death daily in the field, but suddenly placed under circumstances 
which awaken the idea of the awful retributions of another u’orld, 
and the memory of long buried crime, gives way at once as he 
sees death staring him in the face in a new and disgraceful form 
but recovers his energies the moment he finds himself in a situa- 
tion like those wherein his courage had formerly been tried, with 
arms in hand and an enemy to encounter. We believe the 
whole of this picture to be a most philosophically correct, as we 
arc sure it is a most impressive one. 

We have referred to these dramas not as the best specimens of 
Miss Baillie's powers, but as illustrating in a remarkable manner 
the bold and original character of her mind, which induces her, 
instead of evading, rather to court the perils and difficulties of an 
extensive and hazardous subject. But she differs not more from 
most of her contemporaries in this particular, than in the careful 
study of all the smaller traits of character, — the shades of action, 
or expression by which the passions reveal themselves involun- 
tarily^, and almost without consciousness, on the part of the charac- 
ters in whom they reside. This it is possible may be carried too 
far, and, like the eternal ‘ asides * of a modern comedy, may de- 
generate into a mere trick. But judiciously used, it is by far tlte 
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most powerful ag^ent of dramatic interest ; because it invests cha- 
racter with, an individuality and appearance of artlessness and 
truth, which can in no other way be obtained. No modern dra- 
matist, on the whole, has employed these smaller touches of na- 
ture, these escapes of passion, more judiciously or effectively than 
Miss Baillie. Often in half a line, in a hasty movement, nay, 
even in mere silence, we trace more distinctly what is going on 
within the mind than in half a page of elaborate dialogue or 
soliloquy ; — a light breaks in upon us, that shows us all the path 
through which passion has already travelled, — the dreary^ way 
which stretches beyond, and perhaps the dark and now inevitable 
goal. Thus in ‘ Count Basil,* how the bewildering effect of an 
instantaneous and irresistible passion appears, in the scene when 
he joins his officers after the procession of the Princess through the 
streets of Mantua ! 

IIO.SKNBKRG. 

* That olive branch 

The Princess bore herself, of fretted gold 
Was exquisitely wrought. I marked it once 
llecaiise she held it in so white a hand. 

BASIL (m a quick voice^. 

Marked you her hand ? I did not see her band — > 

And yet she waved it (icice^ 

And again, in the scene with the Duke, when, after his determi- 
nation to depart and join Pescara, all his resolutions are scattered 
to the wind by the sudden entrance of Victoria. 

nUKK. 

‘ Your third day’s march will to liis presence bring 
Your valiant troops. Said you not so, iny lord ? 

Jmter Victoria, the Countkss, and Ladies. 

BASIL (^who changes countenance on seeing iheni). 

Yes I I believe — I think — 1 know not well; 

Y^es I please your Grace — vve inarch by break of day. 

DUKE. 

Nay, that I know. I asked you, noble Count, 

When you expect iK imperial force to join ? 

BASIL. 

When it shall please your Grace. 1 crave your pardon ; 

I somewhat have mistaken of your words. 

DUKE. 

You are not well ! Y"our colour changes, Count ; 

What is the matter? 

BASIL. 

A dizzy mist that swims before my sight — - 
A ringing in mine ears — *tis strange enough— 

*Tis slight — ’tis nothing worth — ’tia gone already.* 
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Of tbe Mme kij^ is Uie behaviour of Osterloo ia the * Drca^* 
Vrliea» lietetiing with gradually increasing horror and confusioo^ 
to the narrative which recalls the memory of his own guilt, he 
praises the excellence of the wine, unconscious that he had been 
swallowing water instead ; or when, in the closing scene, as he is 
ied to the scaffold, he stumbles, and exclaims, 

* It is dark, I cannot see. 

.TEKDME. 

A.la$, my son. There is a blaze of torclics round yon.’ 

Who can have forgotten that striking iiici<lent in T)e Montfort, 
where his car, sharpened to agonizing acuteness by Ids dominant 

{ >assion, catclies the sound of tlie step of his enemy upon the slair, 
on*^ before it has been heard by Freberg and the others present? 
He 18 addressing the Countess Freberg. 

‘ He cannot rashly praise, who praises you, 

Tor he vvere dull indeed — 

(^St(ijij7ing sJioft as if he heard snmclhi»f/). 

J.ADY. 

How dull indeed ? 

1)E MONTFOUT. 

I should have said — It has escaped me now. 

(Listmiing again as fhe heard something). 
JANE to »E MONTKOm. 

What, hear you aught ? 

IJE MOM'FOHT (Jiaslilg). 

’Tis nothing. 

JANE. 

Some one approadies. 

VnEBERG. 

No, no. It is a servant who ascends. 

He will not conic so soon. 

HE MONTFORT {off his guard'). 

’Tis llozenvelt; I heard his well-known foot, 

From the Brst staircase mounting step by stt*p. 

FREBERG. 

How quick an ear thou bast for distant sounds ! 

I heard them not.’ 

The.scand similar traits, which might easily be multiplied from 
the works of Miss Baiilie, evince the truth and minute accuracy 
with which all the smaller details of her dramas, not less than 
their general plan, have been studied and arranged. They evince 
a deep acquaintance with the anatomy of passion ; and a not less 
just discrimination as to the process by whicli the disorders of 
a mind diseased can be mo.st clearly and strikingly presented to 
the spectator. 

Judiciously viewing every other element in the drama as subsi- 
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diary to characteristic delineation) — which, as she observes in her 
preface, is to the novelist or the poet only a powerful auxiliary, 
but to the dramatist is the very centre and strength of the battle, — 
she has avoided an error into which not only the modern drama- 
tists, but too many of their predecessors were apt to fall; namely, 
the introduction of that strongly figurative language which is ap- 
propriate to the tempest atul whirlwind of passion, into scenes 
and situations of a calmer kind ; and on the other hand, — and this 
is more peculiarly the sin of the moderns, — the embellishment of 
scenes of passion with imagery and similes, and with all th^mis- 
applied treasures of a teeming fancy. Passion delights in figu- 
rative language, but in figures, brief, broken, imperfect, unpre- 
meditated; the adornment of more elaborate imagery, and the 
play of fancy must be reserved for the quieter scenes which pre- 
pare the full maturity of passion; or those which, like the calm of 
evening, follow on the troubles and tempests of the day. The 
plays of Miss Baillle arc studded with such passages of imagery 
and reflection, but almost always briefly touched. It is seldom that 
she abandons herself to her fancy, save in the delineation of cha- 
racters where this very abandonment is in itself characteristic. 
Snell is the case with the dreaming Basil, borne into the realms 
of imagination upon the wings of love, for whom this common 
W'orld ‘ is all too narrow,’ and to whom a summer cloud is trans- 
figured, 

‘ As thougli an angel in his upward flight 

Had left his luantlu floating in mid air.’ 

lie lives in an ideal atraospliere ; he is under tlic influence of a 
feeling which arrays all nature in fantastic colours, and of which 
imagery is a fit exponent. The same may bo said of the super- 
stitious Orra, whose tendency to fhe visionary, whether it pre- 
sents itself in the form of cliceiful pictures of country life, or 
ghastly and funereal forms, naturally breaks out in comparisons 
now gay, now gloomy, as the one emotion or the other occupies 
her excited imagination ; or of the enthusiastic Aurora, hoping 
against hope, and finding a resource against the gloom of the 
present in the cheerful light with w'hich her glowing fancy in- 
vests the past and the future. In such beings, the play of imagi- 
nation is as characteristic as any other feature of the mind ; and 
to have excluded its free scope would have been to sacrifice the 
truth. How strictly characteristic, for instance, is the profusion of 
imagery in the speech of Orra when she alludes to one of her 
sudden changes from melancholy to mirth ! 

‘ ’Tia nothing strange, niy gentle Eleanora, 

Did’st thou ne’er seo the swallow’s veering breast 
Winging the air beneath some murky cloud, 
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Itt the sunned glimpses of a stormy day^ 

Shiver in silvery brightness ? 

Or boatman’s oar, as vivid lightning, flash 
In the faint gleam, that, like a spirit’s path, 

Tracks the still waters of some sullen lake ? 

Or lonely tower, from its brown mass of woods. 

Give to the parting of a wintry sun 
One hasty glance, in mockery of tlie night 
Closing in darkness round it? Gentle iriend. 

Chide not ?ier mirth wlio was sad yesteniay. 

And may bo so to-morrow.’ 

But even in these characters of fancy, this imaginative vein is 
instantly forsaken, when the personages are placed under circum- 
stances which exclude its natural indulgence. Whe»i Basil is 
raised from his dream of love by the revolt of liis soldiers. Ins 
•language becomes homely, animated, and direct; ho indulges in 
no metaphors or comparisons — he passes naturally from the 
dreamer to the man of business and action. When Orra feels in 
the same way the near approach, as she supposes, of those super- 
natural terrors, which, by a sort of fascination, she at once courts 
and dreads, the current of fancy is arrested by the feeling of 
icy horror ; she speaks as one under the influence of such sen- 
sations might be expected to do,— only in short, simple, and half- 
whispered expressions, as if recoiling ‘ even at the sounds herself 
* hath made.’ 

We formerly objected, and we think with justice, to certain 
minor defects of style, which were rather annoyingly conspicuous 
in Miss Baillie’s dramas ; — her fondness for the use of antiquated 
words, many of them of the least euphonious and agreeable cha- 
racter ; — and the occasional awkwardness and carelessiicss of her 
versification. In the former of these particulars, we are inclined 
to think a very obvious improvement is visible in the present 
work. These intrusive archaisms occur but rarely ; and some 
of the most objectionable of them have, to our gteat relief, 
disappeared entirely. The style has assumed, we think, a 
more modern, natural, and easy air, without any injury to its 
dignity, or poetical beauty ; just, as wc are inclined also to think, 

• that in the better plays in these volumes, the dramatic interest 
and movement of the piece proceed with more rapidity and 
liveliness. That the tragedies of ‘ Henriquez,’ * Romiero,’ and 
the * Separation’ are even equal to their predecessors, as poems, 
We may perhaps doubt : that ‘ Henriquez ’ at least is far superior 
to all of them as a drama — as an acting play, we have no hesita- 
tion in asserting. If Miss BailUe does not at last succeed in ob- 
taining, what she herself candidly owns to have been one of the 
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cliief objects of her ambition, namely, ‘ the approbation of an aii- 
‘ dicnce of her countryriaen’ — * a few tears from the simple and 

* the young’ — * and the spontaneous and untutored plaudits of 

‘ the rude and uncultivated,’ — it assuredly must be ascribed to 
some other cause than^the want of dramatic force and power on 
the part of the authoress. It must be ascribed, we fear, to a cause 
far less flattering to the taste of the age — a decline in the relish 
for all theatrical exhibitions ; or at least a preference for mere 
pomp and stage effect, over the weightier matters of the dra- 
matic law, — characteristic delineation of the passions, and pure 
and elevated expression of these passions in the language of 
poetry. . , . 

But we are dwelling too long on general observations ; and it 
is time to turn to the particular volumes before us. The first, as 
we have said, contains the conclusion of the Series on the Pas- 
sions; the contents of the rest are miscellaneous, and of the most 
varied luid unequal degrees of merit. Miss Baillie congratulated 
herself, in the close of the preface to her third volume, that she 
had reserved the two most dramatically effective of the passions — 
Jealousy and llemorse— for the close of her, work. So far as re- 
gards the latter, her success, we think, has justified the anticipa- 
tion that the conclusion would be found to be worthy of, and even 
more interesting than the commencement; but with regard to the 
former, we very much doubt whether, to most readers, ‘Romiero’ 
will not appear to fall short of some of her dramas on less promising 
subjects. It unquestionably possesses single scenes of remarkable 
power. Such, for instance, is that where Romiero, impelled by the 
ijiternal agony of the passion which devours him, enters the cham- 
ber of his friend Gu/man, whom he rouses from his sleep to commu- 
nicate to him the suspicions of his wife, by which he is haunted, 
and which the narrative of Guzman unhappily serves to confirm. 
But the passion of Jealousy, as Miss Baillie has depicted it, in 
Romiero, is one with which we can even less sympathize, than 
with that hatred which is the evil demon of De Montfort. As 
here represented, it appears as causeless — as utterly inconsis- 
tent with reason — as degrading to the character. Romiero him- 
self can excite little or no interest, because, we feci that such 
a being — ‘following still the changes of the moon with fresh 

* suspicions,’ — whicTi are only dislodged from one object to settle 
down upon another, — must be qne of a naturally mean and wqak 
character of mind. It is difficult to conceive that ono who che- 
rishes this vice in the blood — this constitutional tendency towards 
causeless suspicion, should retaia even those other nobler and 
redeeming qualities with which his jealousy is here . associated. 
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But«venif tkb union of seemingly inconsistent qualities could 
be supposed to eust in tlie samo character, wc are far from think- 
mg it a fit subject to excite a liigli and tragic interest. l)e 
Montfort is invested with a sombre grandeur, from the stern and 
unvarying consistency of the master passion of his mind — 
Romiero, constantly vacillating Imtween opposing feelings — one 
moment vowing to abandon every doubt — the next, plunging 
again into the darkest and most groundless suspicions, impresses 
us with an idea of moral and even intellectual weakness which is 
fatal to that dignity of character which we demand in the chief 
personages of tragedy. 

We will not then pursue the plot of this piece ; for whatever 
may be the skill with which it developes all the mean and re- 
volting features of the passion of jealousy, — not arising, as in 
Othello, in a noble, open, trustful nature, and borne in upon 
the mind, against its will, by villany and tlie force of strong cir- 
cumstance, — but springing innate and ineradicable in a constitu- 
tionally suspicious mind, and, like a rank weed, overrunning the 
whole heart, — the result of the picture, as a whole, is rather a 
painful and unsatisfactory one. Not so that of the drama which 
follows — ‘ Hcnriqiiez,’ — in which Jealousy also plays a principal 
part, but Jealousy of a different kind ; — the feeling as it appears 
in a nature to wliich it is foreign — which struggles against its 
entrance and its growth, and oidy yields when a fatal combination 
of circumstances appear to furnish irresistible proof of guilt. 
Then we witness the deep agony of lieinorse by which such a 
nature is agitated, when, after plunging into crime, it has disco- 
vered its error, and the expiation by which alone it can regain 
composure of mind, — that oT a voluntary confession and self-im- 
posed sentence. 

The play opens with the return of the victorious Henriquez 
the general of Alonzo, King of C’astilo, to his castle, near 
Zamora. He has wedded Leonora, a lady of beauty and talents, 
but of rank superior to his own. j’he friend of his heart is Don 
Juen de Torva, and against him his steward, Diego, endeavours 
to excite his suspicions by an anonymous epistle, in which he 
accuses him of having destroyed the virtue of Leonora, and the 
honour of Henriquez, in his absence. Ifenriquez at first treats 
the accusation with contempt ; tlie scroll * will only serve to light 
* his evening lamp ; ’ but circumstances, following in rapid suc- 
cession, work upon his mind, and, in spite of his resolutions, 
rouse him to suspicion. He questions the page ; then becomes 
ashamed that he should have, descended to do so ; and resolves 
to hear her explanation of all £rora her own lips. But, while he 
is endeavouring to combat the growing doubt within, his mind is 
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again unhinged, and his feelings roused into an ecstasy of jealousy, 
by the discovery of the picture of Don Juen, and a letter in his 
handwriting, in a casket which had been his earliest gift to his 
wife. 


IIENRTQUEZ. 

* Question a youth — a menial — any one. 

Of what regards the honour of my wife I 
I married her in the full coniidence 
That she possessed all good and noble virtues 
Which should hecorno a brave Castilian’s wife : 

And from herself alone will I ho certified 
Of what tliis hateful mystery imports, 

(^After a pause ^ and then muilering indistinct wovds^. 
Peace, bad suggestions, from mean baseness sprung. 

No I till I hear from her own faltering tongue 
Tbf3 glossing poor pretences of the guilty, 

And see upon her once ingenuous face 
'rho varied hues of shame, Pll not believe it, 

1 am a fool to take it so intently. 

This casket here, which was my earliest gift ; 

And does it still contain that golden heart, 

The token of my love ? I fain would know. 

(^Looking at it ncar^ and taking it in his hands)* 
It is not lock’d ; tho lid is slightly latch’d ; 

In mine own house, methinks, without reproach, 

I may undo the bauble. — (^Opens it)* — What is here? 

Don Juen’s picture, and a letter, too. 

I know the writing well, 

(^licads,) Dear mistress of my soul I how shall I thank thee for that 
favour which has raised me from despair? Though thy heart lias not always 
been mine, and I have sighed long to subdue it, yet I cherish my present 
felicity as if thou hadst loved me always, and no other liad ever touched 
lliy heart. I will come to the feast as a masquer, and, for the reasons 
suggested to me, unknown to Ilenriquez, The hearer of this will return 
witli the key of the private door to the grove. And I shall come through 
the narrow path about niglitfall.’* (^Afler a pause)* 

Hiings have been done, Uiat, to tlje lionest mind, 

Did seem as adverse and impossible 
As if the very centre cope of Heaven 
Should kiss the nether deep I 

And this man was my friend, 

To whom my soul, lihut from all men besides, 

Was free and artless as an infant’s love 
Tfilling its guileless faults in simple trust. 

Oh I the coile<l snake I It presses on me here 

(^I/is hand on his heart)* 
As it would stop the centre throb of life. 

{Tteturning to the casket^ and taking otd other papers)* 
And sonnets, ton, made on her matchless be^aity, 
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.Nftmecl Celia as>hi« cruel sliepherdess* 

Ay ! she was matchlese^ aud it seems was cruel) 

Till his infernal arts subdued her virtue. 

1*11 read no more. What said he in the letter ? 

{JReads again). The bearer will return with the key, and I’ll come 
by the path at nipjhtfall.” 

Night falls on some who never see the morn* 

With this ominous remark he goes out ; and the act concludes 
with a scene between Leonora) her sister Mencia, and the steward 
Diego ; in which the character of LeonorU) young, beautiful, con- 
scious of lier own beauty and accomplishments, and feeling 
liersclf the fit bride of even the noble Henriquez, is pleasingly 
contrasted with the simpler tastes and more retiring feelings of 
her sister. When Henriquez next appears, in the commence- 
ment of the second act, in his private apartment, it is ‘ with 
‘ a sword in his hand, whicli he lays on the table in the light, 
‘ shrinking back as be looks at itJ He has done the deed — it is 
crimsoned with the blood of Jiien. 

^ The blood — this blood — his blood — O dismal change ! 

When rose the sun of this sad day, how gladly 
Would I have slied mine own to have saved one drop 
Of what was then so dear. (^Pushing it into the sh(u/i). 

Bo from my sight. 

It wrings my heart ; and yet so black a stream, 

So base, BO treacherous, did never stain 

The sword of holy justice. {After sitting dowuy and gazing 
some time on the gr ound). 

This is a pause of rest from the first act, 

The neetlful act of righteous retribution. 

Oh ! is it rest ? The souls that fell from light 
Into the dark profound, cut olF from bliss, 

Had rest like this. {Pressing his temples tightly with both handt^ ). 
How furiously these burning temples throb I . ' 

Be still I be still ! there’s more behind to do. 

But no more blood : I will not shed her blood*^ 

{Knocking at the door'). Who’s there ? 

VOICE. 

Are you awake, my lord ? 

HENRIQUEZ. 

What dost thou want ! 

VOICE (without). 

The banquet is prepared, the guests assembled, 

Your grooms are waiting, and your vestments ready. 

Will you not please, my lord, to let them enter ? 

HENRIQUEZ {to himsc/f). 

The guests assembled I Vile bewildering dream ! 

I bad forgot all this. I must appear. 

Be still, be still. Tl! open to them presently.*^ 
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* As if to increase the fearful perplexity of Ilenriquez’ situation, 
he finds, on entering the festal hall, that the king himself, acci- 
dentally brought into the neighbourhood, and attracted by the 
gay lamps ‘ gleaming through the lattices,’ and ‘ starring the 
‘ dusty corridors,’ is to be his guest for the night, lie masters him- 
self, however, sufficiently to do the honours of the banquet to the 
royal visitor ; who acknowledges his great services to the state in 
a warm eulogium, and presenting him with a costly ring, cx- 
tdairas — 

‘ Whatsoe’er thou shalt request of me, 

lleturning to my hand this pledge again, 

It shall he granted were it half the realm.’ 

While the king, retiring to the bottom of the stage, is conver- 
sing with Henriquez, and the guests are preparing for the dance, 
the assembly is thrown into confusion by the siuUleu entrance of 
a servant, who announces that the body of Juen has been found 
in the neighbouring wood. I^eouoru sinks to the ground, Hen- 
riquez eying her intently ; and the guests, finding ‘ their banquet 
‘ to a funeral wake had turned,’ retire with the king. Though 
Leonora as yet suspects not Ilenriquez of Jueu’s death, she feels 
that there is something in his conduct to herself, mysterious and 
alarming. She confides her grief and her fears to his friend 
Carlos, who endeavours in vain to comfort her with the assurance 
that this violent excess of grief would soon abate, and that lie 
would resume his wonted tenderness and confidence in her. 

The arrival of the secretary of Don Juon is suddenly an- 
nounced. And now the full consciousness of the hideousness of 
his crime is made to break upon the mind of Ilonriquez. Tlie 
secretary is the bearer of a will executed by Don Juen in his 
favour, and of a marriage contract between him and Mencia, the 
sister of Leonora. It was to her the picture had been sent — to 
her the letter had been addressed — for her the visit which had 
terminated so fatally had been intended. The truth Hashes on 
Ilenriquez ; and, uttering a deep groan, he falls back horrorstruck 
in his chair. 

I.EONOBA. 

‘ That groan again. My dear — my dear Ilenriquez. 

Alas I that look : thine agony is great. 

That motion too. (JTe rises^. Why dost thou stare around ? 

Wo are alone ; surely thou wilt not leave me. 

Where wouldst thou be ? 

HENIIIQUEZ. 

1’ the blackest gulf of hell ; 

The deepest den of misery and pain ; 

. Wo bound to wo — the cursed with the cursed I 
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LEONOBA;* 

What hon’iWe words, if they have auy pieaning ; 

If they have Boae, most piteous. 

Henriquez ! O my lord — my noble husbaiul ! 

I thought not thou wouldst e'er have looked on me 
As tliou hast done, with such an eye of stormicss. 

Alas 1 and hadst tliou nothing dear on earth 
Hut him whom thou hast lost. 

IIENRIQUEZ. 

I had — I had. Thy love was true and virtuous, 

And 60 it is. Thy hand upon my breast. 

(^Pre,ssmff her hand^ which she has laid upon his bre(isf)» 
I feel it. O how dear I 

{Is about to hiss ity hut casts it from hint). 
It must not ho 1 

Would thou wert false ! Would grinding contumely 
Had bowed mo to the earth — worn from my mind 
The very sense and nature of a man I 
Faithful to me ! Go loose thee from my side. 

Thy faithfulness is agony ineffable — 

It makes memiore accursed. Cling not to me. 

To taste the slightest feeling of thy love 

Were base^ were monstrous now. I'ollow me not^ 

The ecstasy of misery spurns all pity.’ 

Wo behold him next in the burying vault of the castle, gazing* 
on tho new covered grave (dimly lighted by a lamp, placed on a 
neighbouring tomb) which contains tlie body of Jiis murdered 
friend. A solemn requiem for the dead is heard at adistaiicc ; 
and as it ceases, Ilenriquez, casting the light from his hand, and 
rushing towards the grave, exclaims — 

^ And liore thou liest with ail thy noble parts, 

Thy lofty liberal soul, and goodly form, 

And heart of love so thorough anil so true I 
This is thy rest, the meed and recompense 
Thy generous worth liatli from thy friend received I 
Thy friend I O savage heart and cruel hand 1 
Fell, hateful, faithless, cowardly, and base 1 
Of every baleful thing, by heaven cast off, 

Most cursed and miserable ! 

O that ere this the dust had covered me 

Like a crusli'd snake, whose sling is yet unsheathM I 

Would in the bloody trench some sabred Moor 

Had lanced this hohl of life — this latent seat 

Of cruelty I or rather that some dart, 

Shot erring in our days of boyish sport, 

Had pierced its core I Then by my early gi’avo 
He had shed over me a brothers tears; 

He had sat there and wept and mourn’d for me, 
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When from all human thoughts but his alone 
All thoughts of me had been extingniHh'il. Juen f 
My Juen, clear, dear friend I Juen de TorVa ! 

Thy name is on my lips, as it was wont ; 

Thine image in mine heart like stirring life ; 

Thy form upon my fancy like that form 

Which blessed my happy days. How he would look, 

When with his outspread arms, as he return'd 
After some absence I — Oh, it tortures me ! 

Let any image cross my mind but this 1 
No, no ! not this 1— Sable, sepulchral gloom I 
Embody to my sight some terrible thing, 

And I will brave it (^pausmfj U7ul lookht^ roumi)^ 

It doth ! it doth 1 there’s form and motion in it- 
Advaiicc thou awful shade, whiito’er thou art. 

Those threat’niiig gestures say thou art not Juen. 

(^Itubbvnff his c/yc>), 

It was hut fancy. — No ; the soul to Him 
Wlio is the Soul of souls ascended hath, 

Dust to its dust return’d. » There is nought hero 
But silent rest that can be roused no more. 

Beneath this mould, some few spans deep ho lies. 

So near me, though conceard I — Cursed as I am, 

The cords of love ev’n through this earth have power, 

Like a strong charm, to draw me to him still. 

(^Casthtg himself vpon the grave'). 

Burst, guilty heart ! rend every nerve of life, 

And be resolved to senseless clay like this. 

So to enlap his dearer clay for ever. 

Eater Cahlo.s. 

CAunos {Joohing round him)^ 

He is not here : nought see I through the gloom 
Save the cold marble of those tombs which, toutli’d 
With the wan light of yon sepulchral lamp. 

Show their scroll’d ends to the uncertain sight, 

Like shrouded bodies rising from the earth. 

( Going towards the grave). 

Ha I something stirring on the new-raised earth ! 

It is Henriquez, wrapped in frantic sorrow. 

{Advancing to It ini). 

Henriquez! hcar’st thou not, noble Henriquez? 

Nay, nay ! rise from the earth : sucli frantic grief 
Doth not become a man, and leavSt of all, 

A man whose firm endurance of misfortune 
Has hitherto so graced his noble worth. 

Giv’st thou no answer but these heavy groans ? 

Thou canst not from the tomb recall the dead, 

But rouse thy spirit to revenge his death. 
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HENRiQUEZ (raising his head). 

What 8ai4&t,tboa ? 

CARLOS. 

Quit tliis (iUinal bed of death, 

And rouse thee to revenge thy murder’d friend. 

HENUiaUEZ. 

He is revenged ; Heaven deals with guilt so monstrous ; 

The hand of man is nothing. 

CARLOS. 

Ay, but the hand of man shall add its mite. 

(TaJihti/ hold of his hand to raise him). 
Up from the earth I I’ve found tlie murderer. 
liENiiiQUBZ (springing up Jiercely, and seizing him hy the throat). 
Lay’st thou thy hand on me ! What is or is not. 

The God of heaven doth know, and he alone. 

Darcst thou with mortal breath bestow that name. 

To the dishonour of a noble house, 

Oil one of ancient princely Uncage born ?’ 

Carlos recalls him to his senses by informing him that the mur- 
derer, who has been seized, is a youth who had been found lurk- 
ing in the neighbouring wood — Antonio — a former suitor of 
Mencia’s, and to whom she hud, in fact, been truly attached, till 
the persuasions of her ambitious sister, Leonora, had prevailed on 
lier to sacrifice her first attachment, and to accept the hand of 
.Tuen. Carlos has come to ask lienriquez to see the prisoner and 
liear him questioned. lienriquez knows but too well that the 
accused is innocent ; but bewildered and confused, ‘ his spirits as 
‘ in a dream are all bound up,’ and he follows Carlos as if me- 
chanically and unconsciously. 

Meantime, a scene of much interest and pathos takes place 
in the prison. Mcncia, believing him guilty, yet moved by 
all the recollections of lier early love, has visited him in his 
dungeon, for the purpose of endeavouring to effect his escape. 
She brings with her a disguise-^-she urges him to lose no time — 
she conjures him to fly, for her peace or misery hangs upon 
his life. 

ANTONIO (raising her). 

‘ Ah dear, dear Mencia ! And car’«t thou thus, 

For a foul criminal, — a man of blood ? 

What, tlien, had been thy care — may I not say— 

What, then, hod been thy love, — had he been innocent ? 

MENCIA. 

Alas, alas I hadst thou been innocent, 

I hod defied the world, with all its lures. 

Again to sever us. YeVas thou art — 
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ANTONIO. 

Misfortune, thanks ! Thou hast done more for me 
Than the devoted care of many years. 

Come, then, defy the vs^orld to sever us, 

My generous Mencia ; I am innocent. 

MENCIA. 

Ha I dost thou say it? Said^st thou innocent ? 

And say’st thou truly so ? Hast thou not done it ? 

Is it no mockery of joy ? O no I 

That look, that smile ! Yes, thou art innocent ; 

And, Heaven be praised, thou art. 

ANTONIO. 

I am, indeed, of Juen’s death most innocent. 

And though some circumstances do at pres{‘nt 
Accuse ino strongly, yet, I trust in Heaven, 

That on my trial so it will appear. 

M f:ncia. 

Nay ; do not trust. Oh no 1 for Don Henriqncz, 

Made sav’flge hy despair, will have a victim, 

And catch with eagerness at every ])roof, 

How slight so<M‘r it he. Fly ; quickly fly, 

Ami I will follow thee and share thy fortune, 

Or be it good or ill. 

ANTONIO. 

O blessed words 1 my dear, my gen’roua love I 
My heart throlis at tlie thought, but cannot thank thee. 

And thou wilt follow me and share iny fortune, 

Or good or ill I 

Ah I >vhat of good can with a skulking outlaw 
In his far wafid’rings, or his serret haunts, 
li’er be ? O no I thou slialt not follow me. 

MENCIA. 

Good may ho found for faiiliful, virtuous love, 

In every spot ; and fur the wandVing outlaw, 

The very sweetest nooks o’ the earth are his. 

And be his passing home the goatherd’s shed, 

^ The woodman’s branchy tint, or fisher’s cove, 

W hose pebbly ibreshold by the ripjiling lido 
Is softly washed, he may contented live, 

Ay, thankfully; fed like the fowls of heaven 
W"ith daily food sent by a Father’s hand. 

ANTONIO (j7resAT/fr/ hath her hands to his hearty and then Jdssing them'). 
Thanks, gentle, virtuous Mencia ; but, alas ! 

Far different is the hapless outlaw’s homo 
From what thy gentle fancy fashionelh. 

With lawless men he must protection find. 

Some murky cavern where the light of day 

Hath never peer’d — where the pitch’d brand, instead, 

Sheds its red glare on the wild revelry 
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Of fierce banditti ; or the pirate’s bark, 

Wliere stalks the sabred rufiian o’er the deck, 

Watching his distant prey — some home-bound ship, 

With all its stores and freight of precious souls, 

Who ne’er shall greet their native shores again, 

Must be his guilty home. 

MENCIA. 

Alas, alas I 

ANTONIO. 

Thou shalt not follow me, nor will I fly* 

Sever’d from thee X will not live, sweet love, 

Nor shalt thou be the mate of one disgraced, 

And by the good disowuM. Here I’ll remain, 

And Ileaven will work for me a fair deliv’rance. 

MENCIA. 

No, no ! tlie present means for thy escape 

Are sent to thee by I leaven. He not so stubborn ! 

With or without me fly, even as thou wilt. 

But do not linger here. 

{Look'ing to the door on hearing it more). 

The door — O misery ! wo are surprised. 

It is Henriquez ; Ileaven have pity on us I’ 

It is indeed Ilenriqnoz who enters. He 1ms not yet made up 
bis mind to that expiation by which lie afterwards attempts to 
atone for his crime. He comes to teni]>t Antonio with the offer 
of escape, in tlie hope that on tlic head of the youth would then 
rest for ever the odium and disgrace of his own unhappy deed. 
He dismisses Mencia, and waitijig in gloomy silence till she 
retires, he turns to the prisoner : 

llRXKIOUfiZ. 

< Unhappy youth ; thou hast to thine accusers 
Thine innocence asserted witli the earnest 
And simple manliness of truth ; yet truth, 

Supported only by the word of him 

Who is accused, will nought avail. Ilow is it ? 

If there be any circumstance tliat may 
Support or prove thy words, I do entreat then 
To tell me freely, and I will, with speed, 

Use every means that may unfold it fully 

To aid thy exculpation. (^Paiases). Is there none ? 

Bethink thee well : how slight soever it be, 

It may to others lead of more import. 

ANTONIO. 

Thanks, generous man I 

HKNRIQUEZ. 

Nay, nay I What is tbine answer. 
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ANTONIO. 

Alas I four days within that, fatal wood 

I have been hid ; unseen of every one 

But Mencia, and those binds who did pursue me* 

What circumstance can then avail me? No; 

Heaven, in its justice, will unfold the truth ; 

In this I put my trust ; proofs I have none. 

UENItlOUEZ. 

Take the delivVance, then, ivliicli Heaven has sent thee. 

Fly, save thy life. (^Ojfering a purse). This will procure ihe 
means, 

Wlieii thou hast cleared the precincts of the forest. 

All now is still, and favours thy escape. 

ANTONIO. 

My Lord, like one stunii’d with astonishment, 

I thank your generous care. But, Uon Hemi(jU(‘/, 

Though born of blood less noble than your own, 

An outlaw’s fate, from friends and couiitry banish’d, 

My honest fame blurr’d with imputed guilt, 

Is not delivVance such as I accept, 

Snell as a true Castilian can accept. 

You offer it in pity of iny youth, 

Tlierefore I thank you; but I’ll here abide 
Such vindication as becomes mine honour. 

IIKNKIUUEZ. 

But should it fail thee, canst thou better brook 
A malefactor’s deatli, the jmblic ga/e, 

The scaffoldV open shame, the executioner, 

All the degrading ministry of death ; 
liven that which so attaintetli noble Idood 
That ages wear not out tli’ abhorr’d blot, 

Disgracing all thy lino? Ay, think of this : 

It makes me shud<Ier as 1 utter it, 

Who have in battle faced all dreadful things. 

ANTONIO. 

In truth, it makes your strengthen’d features vvuw 
A ghastly hue of horror. How is this ? 

That such strong Hympathy should move you so ? 

You think me guiltless in the very front 
Of proof that should condemn me: then, belike, 

Some shrewd suspicion of the actual hand 
That did th’ accursed deeds lurks in your mind. 

HENKTQUEZ. 

Ila! cast an accusation on mine honour ! 

ANTONIO. 

No, Don Henriquez ; with a friendly wish 

To do me service cam’st thou here, and sacred 

Is all that thou in privacy hast done 

Or uttered. Yea ; though thou shouldst now confess 
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That thou thyself were Juen*s murderer 
(Start not, these are bxit words of argument) ; 

Yea; ev'n supposing this, and that rny rescue 
Prom the uplifted axe depended on it, 

Yet would I not betray thee. 

HENttiQUKz (turning away haughtily). 

Thou art incorrigible : take thy will. 

(Returning and laying down a key). 
I leave thee this ; thou wilt consider of it. 

Say, is there aught that thou wouldst have me do ? 

ANTONIO. 

Send me a priest. Though only such transgressions 
As youthful folly prompts rest on thy mind, 

Yet would my soul, shrived by some holy man, 

His ghostly counsel take, and be at peace. 

HENKIQUEZ. 

And he at peace ! Ay, ghostly cbunsc;! may 

To such as thou give peace. O could it also . 

I know an aged friar, wise and prudent : 

Thou slmlt he satisfied. [ Rut. 

ANTONIO (after following him with hh eye as he ascends the stair at (he 

bottom of the stage). 

But tliat it were so horrid and unnatural, 

A thing at strife, with all consistent thoughts, 

I couhl believe No ; 'ti« impossible.' 

(Retires to the bottom (f the stage^ and the scene closes.) 

The noble conduct of Antonio produces the effect which might 
be expected on a mind such as that of Henriquez. He now 
steels himself for his task of penance; and his first step is to un- 
bosom his guilt to a confessor. This scene is a very noble one ; 
and the close, in particular, of remarkable beauty. T he friar 
entreats him to betake himself to prayer and penance, — nrging 
that the sufferings of the body would relieve the sufferings of 
the mind. Henriquez answers — 

< The sufferings of the body ! They are powerless. 

(Showing his hand). 
Kee here, short while, in agony of thought, 

Paring tlie armory where liangs the mail 
Whicii Juen wore, when in Tolosa's fitdd 
We fought the turban'd Moslems side by side ; 

It was his gift, which I did beg of him, 

In the proud joy I felt at his high deeds. 

How swcll’d my heart 1 A braver knight in arms 
Fought not that day. Bol<l heart and potent hand, 

And lofty mien and eyes that flash'd with valour. 

Where run my words ? I have forgot their drift. 

FRIAR. 

Something which happened iu the armory. 
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HENRiaUKZ, 

Ayi !n tho armory, as I have said, 

1 struck my hand, in vehemence of action, 

On a spik’d shield, nor knew till afterwards, 

When the wild fit was past, and oozing blood 
Loaded my clammy touch, that in my fiesli 
The broken iron was sheath’d. 

No ; what can corporeal pain or penance do ? 

That which inflicts the mental wound, whicli reinis 
The hold of pride, wrenching the bent of nature; 

’Tis that alone hath power. Yet from the eftbrt 
Nature starts back ; my mind, stuun’d at the thought, 

Loses the use of thought. 

FRIAIl. 

I do not understand you ; good, my Lord, 

HKNllIQUKZ. 

It matters not ; you will, perhaps, hereafter. 

FUIAK. 

You are at present feeble and exhausted. 

And lack repose ; retire a while, my son. 

Hark I on the walls without, do you not Jiear 
The warder’s call to note the rising morn ? 

IIENIlfQUEZ. 

The morn ! And what have 1 to do with morn ? 

Th(3 redd’ning sky, the smoking camp, tin* stir 
Of tented sleepers rousing to the call, 

The snorting steed, in harness newly (light, 

Did please iny fancy once. Ay ; and tin* swe^otness 
Of my still native woods, when, through the mist, 

They showed at’eaily dawn their stately oaks, 

Whose dark’ning forms did gradually appear 
Like slow approaching friends, known doubtfully. 

These pleased me once in hotter days ; but now" 

My very soul within inc is abliorreiit 
Of every pleasant thing ; and that which cheers 
The stirring soldier or the ^vaking hind. 

That which the traveller hl(*sses, and the child 
Greets with a shout of joy, as from the door 
Of his pent cot he issues to the air, 

Does but increase my misery. — 

I loathe the light of heaven : let the night, 

The liideoiis unblessed night, close o’er me now, 

And close for ever 1* 

The last act opens in the presence chamber of the king, wlio 
is suddenly informed that Henriquez, attended by his train, and 
accompanying a prisoner, requested audience. The king, after 
expressing surprise at this ^ unwonted form’ of bringing his pri- 
soner to royal court, gives orders for the admittance of Hen- 
VOL. LXIII, NO. CXXVII. G 
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Tiquez* He enters, and reminding the king of his late pledge, 
when he presented him the ring, to grant him whatever suit 
he should ask, requests hith to ewear upon his sword that he 
would now grant the boon he was about to demand. The king 
answers — 


< I swear, by the firm honour of a soldier, 

To grant thy boon, whatever it may be. 

Declare it then, Henriquez. (A pause)* 

Thou art pale, 

And silent too : 1 wait upon thy words. 

H£NH1QU£Z. 

My breath forsook me. 'Tis a passing weakness : 
I have power now. — There is a criminal, 

Whose guilt before your Highness in due form 
Shall shortly be attested; and niy boon 
Is, that your Highness will not pardon him, 
However strongly you may be inclined 
To royal clemency,— however strongly 
Entreated so to do. 


KINO. 

This much amazes me. Ever till now, 
Thou’bt been inclined to mercy, not to blood. 
henhiquez. 

Yea ; but this criminal, with selfish cruelty, 
With black ingratitude, with base disloyalty 
To all that sacred is in virtuous ties, 


Knitting man’s heart to man 
I have no room to breathe. 
violence). 


What shall I say ? 

( Tearing open his doublet with 

He had a friend, 


Ingenuous, faithful, generous, and noble ; 

Ev’n but to look on liim had been full warrant 


Against th’ accusing tongue of man or angel 
To all the world beside, — and yet be slew him. 

A friend whose fost*ring love had been the stay, 
The guide, the solace of his wayward youth,— 
Love steady, tried, unwearied, < — yet he slew him. 
A friend, who in his best devoted thoughts, 

His happiness on earth, his bliss in heaven^ 
Intwined his image, and could nought devise 
Of separate good, — and yet he basely slew him ; 
Rush’d on him like a ruffian in the dark, 


And thrust him forth from life, from light, from nature, 
Unwitting, unprepared for th’ awful change 
Death brings to ail. This act so foul, so damned, 

This he hath done : therefore upon bis head 
Let fall the law’s unmitigated justice. 
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KINO. 

And wherefore doubt'at thou that from such a man 
I will withhold all grace ? Were ha my brother 
I would not pardon him. Produce your criminal. 

{Those who have Antonio in custody lead him forward). 

HBNRiQUKz {motioning with his hand to forbid them). 

Undo his shackles ; he is innocent. 

KING. 

What meatieth this ? > Produce your criminal. 

HBNRtQUEZ {kneeling). 

My royal Master, he is at your feet. 

{A erg of astonishment is heard through the htdl s the Km n, stagger- 
ing bach from the spot, is supported hg an Attendant, while 
Cablos and Antonio, noio free from his fetters, run to Hen- 
itiQUEZ, who continues kneeling, and bend over him in deep con- 
cern). 

The conclusion may be easily imagined, llenriquez, deaf to all 
entreaties from the king, and inaccessible even to those of 
Leonora, adheres firmly to his purpose. He is condemned on 
his own confession, and at his own request; and the play closes 
with the sound of the bell which announces the preparation fur 
his e.xecution. 

VVe have quoted liberally from this play, because it is unques- 
tionably the finest in these volumes. The ‘ Separation,’ which ap- 
proaches nearest to it in dramatic effect, is still far inferior us a 
whole. It turns, like ‘ llenriquez,’ on a murder and its ex- 
piation, but the circumstances under which the deed of Ajlurcio 
has been committed, render it impossible to regard him witli 
that sympathy which is awakened for llenriquez, by the fatal 
error under which his crime has taken place. While we grant 
that Miss Baillie has done all in her power to overcome the in- 
herent difficulty of such a conception, and to render Garcio as 
little revolting as the perpetrator of a midnight murder upon a 
sleeping man can be supposed to be ; we cannot but feel that her 
success is still imperfect, and the general effect of the drama un- 
satisfactory. Henriquez no doubt murders his friend — but under 
the influence of a passion which * takes the reason prisoner,’ and 
deceived by a train of circumstances which seemed to lead to 
* conclusions most forbidden.’ Garcio murders only his enemy 
— but he murders him in his sleep — and with no other excuse, 
but that he had opposed his suit to his sister, aud had dismissed 
him with words of passion and contempt. The general idea of 
tlie piece consists in the discovery, after long years, of Garcio’s 
crime by the Countess — the sister of that Ulrico whom he had 
murdered ; aud her determination, when the avowal is made, to 
separate herself for ever from the murderer ; — a determination to 
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which Garcio himself, moved by religion,’ submits. He disap- 
pears, leaving the Countess in possession of tlie castle : his very 
name is almost forgotten. But he reappears once more, to save 
the Countess from the attack of enemies by whom the castle is 
besieged — and in saving her to receive that death which he had 
so long courted. 

We feel little inclination to dwell on what may be considered 
the minor performances in these volumes. There are some stir- 
ring and forcible scenes in the prose tragedy of ‘ Witchcraft ; ’ and 
much delightful poetry is wasted upon a most intractable ground- 
work in the ‘ Phantom.’ We cannot resist quoting from this 
play, one specimen of those beautiful lyrics with which Miss 
Baillie occasionally adorns her dramas. 

‘ I’ve seen the moon gleam tlirougli the cave, 

And minute drops like diamonds glancing ; 

I’ve seen, upon a heaving wave, 

Tile tressy-Iicaded inerniaid dancing : 
liut ne’er was seen, in summer night, 

Beneath the moon, in brightness riding, 

A moving thing, to charm the sight, 

Like Flora to her Malcolm gliding. 

* I’ve heard a pihroc.h, through the wind. 

As absent chief his homo was nearing; 

A half-stripp’d infant, sweetly kind. 

With mimic words its mother cheering: 

But ne’er were evening sounds so sweet, 

As, near the spot ot promise stealing, 

1'he quick, soft tread of Flora’s feet. 

Then whisper’d words, herself revealing. 

‘ My boat I’ve fastened to the stake. 

And on the slielly beach am pacing, 

While she is passing moor and brake, 

On heather braes her shadow tracing; 

And here we’ll pass a happy hour, 

For hours and years of bliss preparing. 

When we shall grace our girdled tower, 

Lands, life, and love together sharing.’ 

The ‘Homicide,’ though containing some strikingseenesjismore 
interesting from situation than from the developement of charac- 
ter; and the ‘ Stripling,' we fairly confess, seems to us unworthy 
of Miss Baillie. The ‘ Martyr,’ however, is in a higher style ; — 
and though not perhaps very dramatic, has a tone of nobleness 
and devotion about it which are highly attractive. Of the come- 
dies we say notliing, because we can say little that would be 
agreeable to Miss l^illie or to ourselves. 
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Since this article was written, we perceive that Miss Baillie has 
obtained one object of her wishes, and that the ‘ Separation’ and 
‘ Hcuriqucz ’ have been represented on the stage ; but neither 
with any brilliant success. That the ‘ Separation ’ should not 
have succeeded we feel little surprise ; for its faults arc great as 
well as its beauties ; and the interest, which is at its height in the 
third act, almost vanishes with the disclosure of the murder, and 
the announcement of the Countess’s determination. But nothing 
has led us so completely to despair of the revival of true dramatic 
taste among us, as the announcement we have just noticed in a 
newspaper that ‘ Henriquez,’ when represented before a London 
audience, had been treated, like its predecessors, with comparative 
coldness; and that its announcement for repetition ha<l been re- 
ceived with some tokens of disapprobation ! 


Art. V. — Memoirs of the lAfe of Sir Humphry Davy., Hart.., 
Z/./y./)., F.It.S.f Foreiyn ylssodate of the Institute of France. 
By his Brother, John Davy, M.D. F.li.S. 2 vol. 8vo, 
lyoudon ; 183f3. 

^iNCK the age of Sir Isaac Newton the History of British 
^ Science has recorded no rliscoveries of equal importance with 
those of Sir Humphry Davy. Thu researches of Jllack, Priest- 
ley, and Cavendish, however important in their results, were less 
brilliant in their generalizations, Jess striking in their individual 
phenomena, less indicative of inventive talent, and less fruitful in 
their practical applicatioiKS. In placing Sir Humphry Davy, 
therefore, at the head of British Chemists, we cannot anticipate 
an appeal from our decision ; — and if any dissenting voice shall 
be raised, it will proceed only from the sacred recesses of person- 
al esteem or family affection.* 

But it is not doing justice to Sir Humphry Davy to compare 
him with the sages of his own country, or the academicians of his 


* * Mr Davy, not yet thirty-two years of age, occupied, in the opinion 
of all that could judge of such labours, the first rank among the chemists 
of this or of any other ago ; it remaitied for him, by direct service render- 
ed to society, to acquire a similar degree of reputation in the minds of the 
general public.’ — Cuvier's Hloye of Sir //. Davy, M. Dumas also has 
declared, that Davy was the greatest chemical genius that ever appeared. 
- — Dr Paris’s Life of Davy, vol. ii. p. 31, 
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own school. A philosopher may be the Facile Prtnceps — the ac- 
knowledged sovereign of a small domain, and yet occupy a sub- 
ordinate place among the prouder dynasties of European science. 
This, however, was not tlie sceptre which our author wielded. 
The age which he adorned was the brightest era of chemical dis- 
covery. In its galaxy of immortal names, there shone those of 
Berzelius, Volta, Wollaston, Dalton, Gay jLussac, and Thenard ; 
and in the race of glory which they pursued, even national par- 
tiiility will scarcely refuse the palm to Sir Humphry Davy.* 

Though thus placed at the head of European chemists, and 
that too in the Augustan age of chemistry, we must still claim 
for our author a higher distinetion. In contemplating science in 
its individual objects, it is of little consequence by whom it is 
pursued, and by what means, and under what circumstances, 
these objects are accomplished. If an alchymist stuml)les upon 
a new metal at the bottom of his crucible, the discovery is of the 
same value as if it had formed the last link of a long train of in- 
ductive research. But, with reference to the intellectual charac- 
ter and merits of the discoverer, and to the general principles and 
methods by which nature is to be interrogated, it is of essential 
importance to know the state of the subject to be investigated, — 
the difficulties with which it is beset, — the qualifications of the 
enq^uirer — the means within his reach, — and the processes by 
which he is led to discovery. 

When Newton established the law of gravity, and applied it 
to the planetary motions, he but completed the labours of a pre- 
vious age. Had not misfortune and the apathy of Princes chilled 
the ardour of Kepler, he might have anticipated him in the dis- 
covery; and Hooke, and Halley, and Wren, were within a neck 
of the goal at which Newton carried off the prize. Trained at 
the foot of Barrow, and in the geometry of Cambridge, and in 
the full enjoyment of academical leisure, Newton was well equip- 
ped for the contest, while his less prepared antagonists run in 
the harness of professional occupations. In the achievement, in- 
deed, of this grand discovery, we witness the triumph of fortune 
as well as of talent; and it is not detracting from his high merits 
when we say, that had he lived in another age, Newton would have 
had many equals. 

Sir Humphry Davy’s successful analysis of the earths is in- 
ferior to the discovery of Universal Gravitation only in its in- 
fluence over the imagination. To separate, without the aid of 
the crucible, new metals of rare and surprising properties from 
the earths and alkalies which we tread under our feet — from lime, 
magnesia, soda, barytes, &c. — was a discovery greatly in advance 
of the age when it was made. No prophetic sagacity had phieed 
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it among the probabilities of science. No previous skill had 
made the slightest approximation to it. It lay amon^ the most 
recondite mysteries of chemistry, and but for the genms and pa- 
tience of our young and ardent philosopher, it might have remain- 
ed another century in the labyrinth through which he traced it. 
Nor had Davy the preparation either of acauemical knowledge, or 
of experimental instruction. No adept in chemical analysis had 
imparted to him the wisdom of his experience ; nor had the trea- 
sures of a foreign pilgrimage placed him above his rivals in dis- 
covery. His methods and his' skill were his own, and whatever 
were their defects, they were supplied by a ready genius add an 
intellectual energy which triumphed over every obstacle. The 
circumstances, too, of his early career, must add greatly to a just 
and impartial estimate of his merits. Raised from a humble po- 
sition in society, he was the creator of his own fortune. No 
titled patron cheered him on, in his career ; but, urged by the na- 
tive impulses of a lofty ambition, he became the instructor of his 
fellow-citizens in the metropolis, and from their munificence and 
public spirit he received that assistance in his researches, which 
in other countries is proffered by the sovereign or by the govern- 
ment. 

In placing the discoveries of the chemist on the same level with 
those of the natural philosopher, we are aware that we expose 
ourselves to the animadversions of local prejudice ; and to the cen- 
sure of those heretics in knowledge who weigh intellectual, as they 
do natural food, by the pound, and who regard bulk as the sub- 
lime in science as it is in nature ; but those who feel no interest 
in the decision will at once admit the correctness of our principle, 
that the merit of discovery must always consist in the nature and 
extent of the mental efforts by which it has been achieved ; and 
can never bear the smallest relation to the magnitude and distance 
of the objects to which these efforts are applied. In behalf of the 
natural philhsopher, we must, on the other hand, plead the un- 
popular character of his subjects, the slow growth of his reputa- 
tion, and the limited sphere within which ne shines. The ra- 
diance which fancy throws round the labours of the astronomer is 
visible only to a small number of worshippers ; and even the few 
who kneel at his shrine, are led more by the testimony of his dis- 
ciples than by a real appreciation of his miraculous deeds. The 
chemist, on the contrary, appeals directly to our own senses. He 
exhibits new elements, new compounds, and new phenomena, 
which dazzle and astonish his audience ; and though he may not 
make them master of the various steps of his processes, or popu- 
larize the theoretical views which they involve, he yet conveys 
enough to justify their admiration, and to unite their efforts in 
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swelling the general applause which is offered to his naine. Bril- 
liant as is the commencement of such a reputation, it is not on 
that account the less enduring. While there are many meteors 
that leave only a phosphoric gleam, there are others, perhaps, 
of less splendour, that throw down a shower of new bodies into 
the treasury of science. 

If our readers are impressed with the correctness of the view 
which we have taken of the scientific merits of Sir Humphry 
Davy, they will feel a deep interest in the general account which 
we propose to give of his life and labours ; but before we proceed 
to tills agreeable task, wo must take some notice of a painful con- 
troversy which has unhappily arisen between his two able bio- 
graphers. 

After the death of Sir Humphry Davy, Dr Ayrton Paris was 
solicited from various quarters to write alif'eof hisfriend. Although 
he had received from Lady Davy not only her ‘ unqualified per- 
‘ mission to become the biographer of her husband, but also several 
‘ important documents, he still felt that Dr Davy might desire to 
‘ accomplish the task of recording the scientific services of his 
‘ distinguished brother ; and, Iiad that bc(!n the ease, he should 
‘ most undoubtedly have retired without the least hesitation or 
‘ reluctance ; but he was assured by those who were best cal- 

* culatcd to form an opinion upon this point, — for ho was himself 
‘ absent from England,— that motives of delicacy, which it was 
‘ easy to appreciate, would at once lead him to decline an under- 

* taking embarrassed with so many personal considerations.’ 
Dr Paris, however, wms not correctly informed of the views of 

^Dr Davy. Possessed of the MSS.^ Note Books, and Journals 
of Sir Humphry, this excellent individual and able chemist, 
as soon as he perceived their value, felt it an imperative duty to 
undertake the biography of his brother. The manner in which 
he has performed this task is highly creditable to his talents and 
learning. He has surmounted, with much delicacy and good 
taste, the personal considerations which Dr Paris refers to as em- 
barrassing the Undertaking ; and he has recorded his brother’s 
labours wdth all that modesty and genuine feeling which was ex- 
pected by those who have the pleasure of his acquaintance. The 
important documents, too, which he has published for the first 
time, are extremely valuable ; and enable us to form a more cor- 
rect judgment than we could otherwise have done of the scientific 
character and general attainments of his brother. With this high 
and sincere praise, wc regret that we are obliged to mingle even 
tlm slightest disapprobation ; but we are sure that the least sen- 
sitive admirers of Sir . Humphry Davy’s reputation have felt, in 
the perusal of these memoirs, that they contain , letters and discus- 
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sions which may provoke a bitter hostility against his name ; and 
which, even without this risk, should never have found a place in 
so distinguished a biography. In making this criticism, we must, 
at the same time, .state, in justice to Dr Davy, that these docu- 
ments and discussions were inserted with the amiable object of 
removing unfavourable impressions of his brother’s character, 
which he conceives to have been made by the memoir of Dr Paris. 

‘ The nature,’ says he, ‘ of Dr Paris’s work confirmed me in my 
‘ design. There appeared to be much in it that was objection- 

* able, many things which were incorrect, and that the general 
‘ tone and tendency of it were to lower the character of my 
‘ brother in public estimation ; not, indeed, as a, man oj’ science and 
‘ original enquirer, but as a man and a philosopher ; and to deliver 
‘ his name to posterity with a sullied reputation, charged with 
‘ faults which he would have indignantly repelled if living, and 
‘ which it has become my duty, believing the charges to be un- 
‘ founded, not to allow to pass unrefuted, now he is no more. 
‘ In writing the Life of my brother, wliich 1 now olFer to the 
‘ public, from the commencement to the termination of my labour 
‘ 1 have kept in view one great object, the developement of his 

* character as fully as possible, trusting that his best vindication 
‘ from calumny will thus be insured; and believing, with his ex- 
‘ cellcnt and attached friend, Mr Poole, that “ the more his u'hole 
‘ being is known, the more the man w’ill be esteemed and loved, 
‘ the more the philosopher thanked and venerated.”’ * Under the 
influence of these feelings. Dr Davy has composed a defensive 
eulogy of his brother; and has allowe<l a controversial vein to carry 
its iron stain through the Parian marble on which Im has record- 
ed the noblest deeds. 

But even if Dr Paris’s memoir was liable to so severe a rebuke, 
Dr Davy should have treated it w'ith the dignity of silence. He 
should have delineated the form, and embodied the pressure of 
the ‘ whole being’ of his brother, without emblazoning on a sepa- 
rate tablet the caricatures and anamorphisms in which it had 
been drawn. We cannot, howevcr,admit the guilt of Dr Paris; and 
a sense of duty obliges us to acknowdedge, that ho has ably dis- 
charged the duties of a biographer, and with a pow'crful eloquence 
and a lofty enthusiasm, has reared an imperishable monument to 
the memory of his friend. Possessed of a vigorous imagination,, 
and alive to the Jacetim of human character, he may have, in some 
cases, needlessly enlivened the austerity of scientific detail with 
some of the harmless peculiarities of his author ; and in others he 


* From a letter to the author, quoted in the Preface, page viii. 
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may have trusted too much to unfriendly communications. But 
these peculiarities, instead of derogating from moral and philoso- 


* The principal cfiarges here referred to, are his love of the great, and 
his consequent neglect of old friends, — a double imputation which, we 
renture to eay, has been more or less made against every great man that 
possessed the power of pleasing or adorning tlie social circle. When Mr 
Davy arrived in London, he of course enjoyed the society of medical, 
scientific, and literary men^ which is there so peculiarly excellent, When 
bis discoveries made him the object of universal notice, his society was 
courted hy the great, and an increase<l demand made upon his own hos- 
pitality and leisurt^ by numerous introductions, both foreign and domestic. 
Under such new circumstances, and engrossed with his scientific research- 
es, as well as his professional duties, he could not possibly either receive 
or return, to the same extent as before, the hospitalities of the circle in 
which he had previously moved. When his Cornish acquaintances came 
to the metropolis, in the expectation of enjoying tlie society of their 
early friend, they perhaps found that every hour of his time during 
their stay had been pre-engaged l)y indispensable occupations ; and 
though we are sure that in such cases Mr Davy was as much (lisappoint- 
ed as his friends, yet it was not unnatural that an unfavourable im- 
pression should have been carrie<l away and pr(»pagate(l. We speak from 
personal knowledge when ^ve say, that Mr Davy was not guilty of the 
charge of forgetting kindness, or neglecting tlie feelings of those to whom 
he owed it ; and wo trust we shall he excused for giving an example which 
we consider more to the point than many of the letters and statements 
given by Dr Davy. 

In during the visit of George IV. to Scotland, Dr iMarcet and liis 

amiable family paid a visit to the North, with the view of enjoying them- 
selves amongst the Highland moors. Sir Humphry Davy hacl |»rornised to 
Dr Marcet his assistance to procure him the privilege of grouse shooting ; 
and when Dr Marcet was one day expressing his fears of success, the 
writer of this note remove<l hU anxiety, by giving him a letter of introduc- 
tion for this purpose. A few days after, Sir Humphry Davy received a si- 
tnilar letter from the same writer, and to the same family ; and both these 
distinguished individuals spent sometime in the enjoyment of their favour- 
ite sport. Sir Humphry ina<le himself extremely agreeable in a party 
where scientific conversHtion was necessarily excluded ; and his compa- 
nions on tlie moors were delighted with the kindness and frankness of his 
nature, as well as with the scientific peculiarities of his equipments. 
During this visit, he met at the table of bis host with a young sailor, a re- 
lative of the family, who, on joining his ship, paid a visit to London. Sir 
Humphry one day recognised him in the streets, and invited him to his 
house, where he met at dinner with some of the moat distinguished so- 
ciety in the metropolis; 'rhoae who know from experience the returns 
generally made to Highland Lainls, by English sportsmen, who have 
quaffed their wine and slain tlieir deer, will not only acquit Sir H. 
Davy from such a charge, but place the above little incident to the credit 
of a kind and grateful dfaipasitioii. 
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phical character, often impart to the picture the breadth and force 
of reality. They are like the atoms of dust in the sunbeam, 
which serve only to attest its presence and to enhance its blaze. 
When the peculiarities of illustrious men neither sprinj^ from 
their studies, nor are allied to their genius, it is perhaps unkind 
to exhibit them to vulgar observation. The bust of a great man 
should not be elaborated by the minute chiseling of the Dutch 
school — but who would not have forgiven Phidias for leaving a 
wrinkle on the front of Jove whilst he preserved the features of 
the god ? 

Sir Humphry Davy was born at Penzance, in Cornwall, on the 
17th December, 1778, of humble but respectable parents. His 
father was a carver in wood, anti his mother the daughter of a 
mercer in Penzance. Both of them seem to have been much 
elevated above their apparent station in society ; and they fostered 
with the most anxious care the early talents of their eldest child. 
A highly retentive memory — an early passion for poetry — a love 
of romantic incident — a taste for angling, even in the gutters 
of the streets — and an irresistible fondness for the chemistry of 
squibs and crackers, were the first blossoms of that genial frtiit 
which ripened so early in the morning of his life. 'I'liough he 
took the lead among his schoolfellows, yet he did not relish the 
classical repast which was daily served up to him ; and he states 
it 5 is having been a particular source of rejoicing w'hen he left the 
school of Truro for ever. In his leisure hours, he was the poet- 
laureate and the romancer of the circle wduch he enlivened. He 
shone pre-eminently as the general author of valentines and love- 
letters. He was the foremost in every harmless frolic ; and he 
did not scruple to frighten his grandmother, w'ho inhabited a 
haunted house in Tregony, by emerging from her cupboard, and 
in the character of a sheeted ghost walking across her apart- 
ment. 

After quitting school, at the age of fifteen, he began that course 
of study by which he raised himself to such an elevated station. 
His first etforts were desultory and unsuccessful. The allure- 
ments with which youth is commonly beset, and the idle occupa- 
tions which are too often encouraged as salutary and manly ex- 
ercises, relaxed his purposes, and threatened to draw him into the 
vortex of idleness and dissipation. The death of his father in 
December 1794, which marked this crisis, gave a new tone to 
his character ; and in the alHiction by which Providence cast a 
bereaved family upon his care, he found the beacon which warned 
him from vice, and the star in the east which conducted him to 
glory. 

Having thus gained a firm footing on the green sward of man- 
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hood) his purposes became more settled, and his course less devious, 
lie selected medicine as his profession ; and in February 1795 he 
was ai>prenticed to Mr Borlase, an able surgeon and apothecary 
in Penzance. His plan of study was universal in its extent. It 
embraced seven languages, from English to Hebrew, and all the 
physical and moral sciences, from theology and astronomy down 
to rhetoric and mechanics. He committed to writing his views 
on these subjects; — and speculations on religion and politics, — on 
metaphysics and morals — are placed in his note books in juxtapo- 
sition with stanzas of poetry and fragments of romance. A sys- 
tem of mathematical study seems to have replaced for a while 
these desultory pursuits ; but relapsing anew into the subtleties 
of metaphysics, we find him drawing from the deepest wells of 
the sceptical philosophy ; — refreshing himself at the- more salu- 
brious fountains of Scotch metaphysics — and finally submerged in 
the black sea of German transcendentalism. In 179fi, he enter- 
ed upon studies more congenial with his profession ; but still of 
too presumptuous a character to be useful. In imitation of 
Hartley and Brown, he atteinj^ted to explain the phenomena of 
life by a few abstract principles ; but he was not pleased with his 
theories, and in the following year, 1797, we fincl him more pro- 
fitably occupied in the study of natural philosophy. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that till he reached his nine- 
teenth year, Mr Davy had never seriously entered upon the study 
of chemistry. Lavoisier's ‘ Elements’ and Nicholson’s ‘ Chemical 
‘ Dictionary’ were the first books which engaged his attention. 
Not satisfied with their perusal, he trie«l the speculative views of 
Lavoisier by the test of experiment; and he flattered himself that 
he was able to overturn the leading doctrines of the French 
school. The apparatus which served him in these early e.xperi- 
ments, were phials, wine glasses, tea cups, tobacco pipes, and 
earthen crucibles ; and Dr Paris has ventured to add, that his 
pneumatic apparatus was fabricated from a syringe * with which 
a shipwrecked French surgeon had rewarded his kindnc.ss. 

During the winter of 1797, Mr Davy was fortunate in making 
the acquaintance of Mr Gregory Watt and Mr Davies Gilbert, 
his successor in the chair of the Royal Society ; and from the 


* Why docs Dr Davy deny this statement about the syringe ? Dr 
Paris, on Mr Davies Gilbert’s authority, had .surely better groun<ls for 
making it than Dr Davy for contradicting it, merely because none of his 
family had heard of it I We consider a syringe a very respectable artichf, 
and have seen it perform very creditably the part of cylinder and. piston 
in a steam-engine. 
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congenial jstudies of the one, and the extensive knowledge and 
native kindness of the other, he reaped advantages of no common 
kind. In these, and in almost all the events of his early life, 
fortune lavished her favours upon our young philosopher, lie 
had now become a correspondent of Dr Beddoes on the nature of 
light and heat ; and his views on these difficult subjects had ap- 
peared so correct and valuable, that he offered him the manage- 
ment of the Pneumatic Institution at Clifton, which ho ha<l suc- 
ceeded in establishing. Tlie object which he contemplated was 
to try the medicinal effects of the different gases, with the view 
of discovering remedies for those diseases which had bitl defiance 
to medical aid ; and in order to study the physical effects of these 
powerful agents, an hospital was provided for patients, — a labo- 
ratory for experimental enquiry, and a theatre for lecturing. In 
the delightful family of Dr Beddoes, under whose roof Mr 
Davy at first lived, he met with the choicest society, — among 
others with Mr Southey, Mr Coleridge, and Mr Tobin, who w'ero 
then like himself commencing their intellectual career; — and 
though the conversation of these poets, and the beautiful vici- 
nity of Clifton, kept alive his poetical feeling, he yet devoted 
an ample portion of his time to the more sober studies which 
Ills new duties required. 

The ambition of becoming an author is perhaps the earliest 
sin against prudence which is meditateil by a man of genius ; 
and it is almost invariably the first of which ho repents. Mr 
Davy was unlucky in having it fostered rather than checked by 
his amiable patron. The speculative character of Dr Beddoes 
had led him, as we have before stated, to adojit the theoretical 
views of his young friehd on light and heat ; and therefore he did 
not scruple to recommend their publication. lie ev^cn became 
their editor; and Mr Davy was thus induced to give to the world, 
in 1799, a volume of Scientific Essays,* which, to use the ex- 
pressions of Dr Davy, abound in * wild and visionary spccula- 
‘ tions,’ ‘ partial reasonings,’ and ‘erroneous experiments.’ Al- 
though the author was among the first to recognise the fallacy of 
his own theories, yet the volume exhibits a powerful mind, full 
of energy and genius, and fitted, after more mature training, for 
the highest eftbrts of discovery. 


* ‘ Contributions to Physical and Medical Knowledge, juincipally from 
the West of England.’ They were designated ‘ Essays on Heat and 
l.ight, and the Combinations of Light ; with a new 'riieory of Respiration; 
on the Generation of Oxygen Gas and the causes of the Colours of Or- 
ganic Beings.’ Pp. 205. 
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The next subject which occupied Mr Davy’s attention was the 
existence of silex in the epidermis of certain plants. * The son 
of Mr Coates of Clifton had perceived a luminous appearance 
upon accidentally rubbing together two pieces of bonnet cane in 
the dark. Mr Davy instantly embarked in the enquiry. He 
found that all canes produced sparks during their friction ; that 
they were much more vivid on collision, and were even as bright 
as those of a gun flint lock when the pieces were violently struck 
together. He soon found that this was owing to silex in the 
epidermis of the canes, -j- Out of 22 grains of epidermis, he ob- 
tained 9 of sile.v ; and out of 240 grains of the wood, only 2 
grains of silex. The same remarkable ingredient he detected in 
the sugar cane and bamboo, in the arundo phragmites, in the 
stalks of wheat, oats, and barley, and in several of the grasses, 
such as the anthoxanthum, and Poa pratensis. Dr Wollaston 
afterwards discovered silex in the wood of the teak-tree ; and on 
examining the equisetaceous and farinaceous plants, by entirely 
different methods, ISir David Brewster found the silex arranged in 
beautiful symmetrical patterns, each crystal having a regular axis 
of double refraction, aiul placed in elegant groups round the 
glaruls of the plant. 

Having removed, in 1799, from the house of Dr Beddoes to that 
of the Institution, Mr Davy devoted himself with zeal and dili- 
gence to the investigation of the effects of gases on respiration. 
He was fortunate enough to make his first experiments with the 
nitrous oxide, the results of which have excited so general an in- 
terest. These experiments laid the foundation of his work, en- 
titled * Researches, Chemical and Philosophical, chiefly concern- 
‘ ing Nitrous Oxide aud its respiration ij; which, had he never 
written any thing else, would have placed him in a respectable rank 
among original enquirers. The physiological jrart of the volume 
is of course the most interesting ; but particularly that portion of 
it in which he gives an account of the hazardous experiments 
which he made upon himself, and the mental aud physical ex- 
citement which they produced. As the details of these experi- 
ments are pretty generally known, we might have been justified 
in merely stating their result ; but the leading e.xperimeut which 
Mr Davy made upon himself^ is so thoroughly a portion of his 
personal history that we cannoi properly withhold it from our 
readers. 


* Polilished in Nicholson’s Journal. 4to. Vo), iit. p. 56. 

-)r Ihis fact had been long known in liulla, where jungles had been set 
on fire by the mutual friction of the bamboos in high winds. 

Published in 1800, in 8vo. 
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* ** In April I obtained nitrous oxide in a state of parity^ and ascertain- 
ed many of Us chemical properties. Reflections upon these properties^ 
pnd upon the former trials, made me resolve to endeavour to inspire it in 
its pure form ; for I saw no other way in which its rcspirability or powers 
could be determined. 

^ “ I was aware of the danger of tliis experiment : it certainly never 
would have been made if the hypothesis of Dr Mitchell had in the least 
influenced my mind. I thought that the effects might be possibly depres- 
sing or painful ; but there were many reasons whiefi induced me to be- 
lieve that a single inspiration of gas, apparently possessing no immediate 
action on the irritable fibre, could neither destroy, nor materially injure, 
the powers of life." This resolution he carried into effect on the 11th of 
April, and again on tlie IQth and 17th ; when he experienced for the 
first time the remarkable intoxicating operation of the gas. The follow- 
ing is his account of the experiment, and of the sensations which he per- 
ceived : — - 

‘ Having previously closed my nostrils, and exhausted my lungs, I 
breathed," he says, “ four quarts of the nitrous oxide from and into a silk 
bag. The first feelings were similar to those produced in the last experi- 
ment (viz., a sense of fulness of the head ; loss of voluntary power, &r.); 
but in less than half a minute, the respiration being continued, they 
diminished gradually, and wove succeeded by a sensation nimlagous to 
gentle pressure on all the muscles, attended by a highly pleasurable thrill- 
ing, particularly in the chest and extremities. . The objects around me 
became dazzling, and my hearing more acute. Towards the last inspira- 
tions, the thrilling increased ; the sense of muscular power became greater; 
and at last an irresistible propensity to action was indulged in. I recollect 
but indistinctly what followed. I know that my motions were various 
and violent. These effects very soon ceased after respiration : in ten 
minutes I had recovered iiiy natural state of mind. Tht? thrilling in the 
extremities continued longer than the otlier sensations. '‘This experiment 
was made in the morning : no languor nor exhaustion was conseejuent ; 
ray feelings throughout the <lay were as usual ; and I passe<i the night in 
undisturbed repose. The next morning tlie recollections of the effects of 
the gas were very indistinct; and had not remarks, written imnie<liately 
after the experiments, recalled them to my inind, I sliould have oven 
doubted of their reality. I was willing, indeed, to attribute some of tin; 
strong emotion to the enthusiasm which I had supposed must liave Ijcen 
necessarily conm*cted with the perception of agreeable feelings, wben 1 
was prepared to experience painful sensations. Tw<i experiments, how- 
ever, made in the course of this day with scepticism, convinced me that 
the effects were solely owing to the specific operation of the gas "’ 

In continuing these experiments, Mr Davy ventured to breatlie 
carbonated hydrogen, carbonic acid gas, azote, hydrogen and ni- 
trous gas, and in these rash and uncalled for trials he had more 
than once nearly sacrificed his life. 

The reputation which these researches could not fail to bring, 
opened up new and valuable prospects* The Royal institution, 
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wlricU Count Rumford had recently established in London, bein^ 
about to lose the services of Dr Garnet, Mr I^vy was recom- 
mended as his successor ; and was appointed assistant lecturer on 
ckemfetrjf', and director of the laboratory, with the view of being 
the professorship in the following year. In the spring of 
180V he delivered his first lecture, which fully justified the ex- 
ppetations of his friends. He became, in short, a highly popu- 
W lecturer, by hi^ natural eloquence, his cheipjeal knowledge, 
his felicitous illustrations, and his well-conducted experiments. 

At the commencement of his scientific career, tlie mind of 
Mr Davy seems to have been inclined to subjects of practical 
utility. In 1803 he was much occupied with chemical re- 
searches connected with agriculture, having been previously en- 
gaged by the Board of Agriculture to deliver a course of lectures 
to its members on the connexion of chemistry with vegetable 
physiology. These lectures he continued to deliver for ten 
years; and in 1813, when they were discontinued, he published 
them at the request of the Board, with tlic title of ‘ Elements 
* of Agricultural Chemistry.’ During the same period, he was 
engaged in experiments on astringent vegetables and tanning, 
and he made journe 5’8 to Scotland and Ireland, of a geological 
nature, with the view of improving his lectures on tl>at science, 
of which he delivered the first course in 1H05. 

During his first excursion to Ireland in 1805, in company with 
Sir Thomas Bernard, he paid a visit to the well-known patron 
of the fiorin grass, Dr Richardson, at J’ortrush, where he met 
the late Bishop of liaphoe and his sister Lady Brown rigg, who 
has given the following interesting description of Mr Davy, and 
of a theological argument which he had with one of tho party. 

‘ “ I was very young,” Lady Brownrigg writes, “ wlien I liad first the 
pleasure of seeing your bighly gifted In other. We had been invited (I 
say we, for I was then with the Bishop of Ilaphoo) by Dr Richardson to 
go to his cottage at Portrush, ‘ to meet the famous Mr Davy.’ We ar- 
lived a “hort time befoio dinner. In passing through a room we saw a 
youth, as he appeared, who had come in from fishing, and who, with 
a little note-book, was seated in a window-seat, having left a bag, rod, 
&c. on4h^ ground. He was very intent upon this little book, and we 
passed through unnoticed. We shook hands with our host and hostess, 
and prepared for dinner. When I went into the drawing-room, under 
some little awe of this great philosopher, annexing to such a character 
at least the idea of an elderly grave gentleman, not, perhaps, with so 
large a wig as Dr Parr, or so sententious a manner as Dr Johnson, — 
but Mrtainly I never calculated on being introduced to the identical 
youth, with a little brown head, like a boy, that we had seen with his 
book, and who, when 1 came into the drawing-room, was in the most 
animated manner recounting an adventure on the Causeway which 
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had entertained him, and, from his roannor of telling it, was causing loud 
laughing in the whole room. The evening passed veiy agreeably ; my 
brother .fdayed chess with Si*^ Humphry ; but after supper a very inte- 
resting occurrence took place. A poor unfortunate gentleman, who ex- 
emplified that <B little leaining is a dangerous thing,’ had th«l|||ti*U> 
show his wit and wisdom in being a professed sceptic, and liad vqlunteCT- 
ed a visit to Dr Richardson, in older to be made known to Mr Davy, 
anticipating a triumph over the two divines, when, he had the powerful 
aid of the great philosopher to overthrow the Christian religion. There- 
fore, as soon as we ladies had retired, this disciple of Voltaire and the rest 
of the Encyclopedists openly began, and was olkted by the silent and deep 
attention with which the philosopher listened to him ; while my ifritable 
fiiend, Dr Richardson, exhibited great symptoms of annoyance: how- 
ever, all the forms of attack fiom this esprit fort were poured into the 
eai*8 of your brother. At last he paused, full of triumphant expectation, 
when, to the inexpressible delight of rny brother, in the finest tone of 
eloquence, and with a fervour of- piety, your delightful brother defended 
Christianity in such a manner that, as the Bishop said, the effect upon 
him was such that he stood tip, feeling, for the first time, that impulse 
which made the congregation all rise at some splendid burst of religious 
fervour in a sermon of Bourdalouc or Massillon. Your brother, when he 
had completely put down Ids opponent, turned in the piettiest manner to 
the two clergymen, and apologised for having ‘ taken up the weapons 
which would have been so much more ably wielded in their hands.’ They 
finished their wine and water, and patted for tlie night. At breakfast our 
deibtical fiiend did not appear. He liad actually skulked off to ids home, 
some forty Irish miles from this memorable scene.” ’ 

Either before, or perhaps in consequence of this event, the 
Bishop of Durham and Sir Thomas Bernard had urged Mr 
Davy to enter into the church, and held out to him the brightest 
prospects of preferment ; but his mind was too intent on scien- 
tific fame to quit the studies which ho had so successfully be- 
gun. 

In 1806, Mr Davy made a second visit to Ireland, and Ids 
brother has published a considerable portion of the journal which 
he kept during his tour. His views of the political state of Ire- 
land are occasionally mingled with his geological descriptions ; 
and had our limits permitted us we bhould have transferred some 
of these to our pages. In the present crisis of the political re- 
generation of that unhappy country, it is interesting to observe, 
that the grand principle upon which it is now governed is recog- 
nised in the letters of Davy and his correspondent. ‘ I have very 

* much,’ says Mr Davy, ^ to say about Ireland. It is an island 

* which might he mads a new and a great country and Mr Poole 
adds, in confirmation of the views of liis friend, < The true poli- 
^ tical maxim is, tliat ths good qf the wJtole community is the good 

VQL. LXIII. NO* CXXVII. II 
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‘ of every indimdml ; but how few statesmen have ever been 
‘ guided by this principle ? In almost all governments the plan 
‘ has been to sacrifice one part of the community tb other 
‘ paitfe’ * * • 

The power of electricity, as a chemical agent, seems to have 
fixed the attention of Mr Davy soon after he arrived in h^ondon. 
The first great step in electro>chemical science had been made 
by Messrs Nicholson and Carlisle, who, in 1800, discovered the 
decomposition of water by the voltaic pile. These chemists also 
found that certain metallic solutions were decomposable by the 
same agent, and that the alkali was always separated on tho ne- 
gative plates of the apparatus. Mr Cruikshank discovered that 
the muriates of magnesia, soda, and ammonia yielded their 
elements to the same power; and that alkalini: mailer always 
appeared at the nrgative, and acid at the positiee pole. In the 
same year Mr Davy published a series of six papers in Nichol- 
son’s Journal, in which he showed that oxygen and hydrogen 
were evolved from separate portions of water, even though vege- 
table and animal substances intervened ; and in electrifying dif- 
ferent compounds at the dilferent extremities, he found that 
sulphur and metallic substances appeared at the negative pole, 
and oxygen and a/otc at the positive pole, though the bodies 
furnishing them were separate from each other. In the same 
papers, Mr Davy proved that the electrical effects, and the che- 
mical changes going on in the pile were dependent on each other ; 
and in 1 802, he found that when two separate portions of water, 
connected by moist bladder or muscular fibre, were electrified, 
Tiitro-muriatic acid appeared at the positive, and fixed alkali at 
the negative pole. In a series of experiments made in 1603, MM. 
Berzelius and Hisinger explained the phenomena, which had 
been observed in the pretended formation of muriatic acid and 
alkali in water, when acted upon by the pile ; and showed that all 
these phenomena depend on general laws, in virtue of which 
combustible bodies and salifiable bases collect round the negative 
pole, while oxygen and acids collect round the posidve pole, when 
the pile discharges itself through liquids. 

Elarly in 1806, Mr Davy, who had not seen the previous ex- 
periments of the Swedish chemists, directed lus attantioii to tiie 
subject. Ifrom a great variety of experiments he drew tho con- 
clusion that tJte combincUions ane/ decompositions by electrieity were 
rtferable to the law of electrical attractions and repulsion* i and 
he advanced the hypothesis that chemical and eleetrkal aUraeUon 
were produced by the same causey acting in one case on partielest in 
the other on masses ; and that the same property tender difermttcir- 
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cumstcmceSi weu the aause of all the phetmnma exhibited by different 
votiaio combifuxtione. The Bakerian lecture which contains these 
views, was road to the Royal Society in 1806, entitled < On some 
‘ Chemical Agencies of Electricity.’ It was universally regarded 
as one of the most valuable contributions which had ever been 
made to chemical Science ; and the Institute of France awarded 
to its author the prize founded by Napoleon for the most im- 
portant discoveries in galvanism. 

Guided by the sagacious views which this lecture promulgated, 
Mr Davy struck at once into the paths of discovery. How splen- 
did was the conception of overpowering the forces of chemical 
attraction, by which the elements of apparently simple bodies 
were bound together in a mysterious and seemingly indissoluble 
union, by the still more powerful attractions of electric energy, 
and thus liberating and displaying to mortal sight those divine 
atoms — that consecrated dust out of which ‘ all things are and were 

* created.* If Franklin received the palm of immortality for 
bringing down and domesticating the lightnings of heaven, 
who can refuse the triple crown to him who took the thunderboU 
in his grasp, and commissioned it among the refractory powers 
of the material world to demand their watchword, and dissolve 
their confederacy ? 

In September, 1807, our illustrious chemist applied his great 
principle to the analyses of potash, the vegetable alkali. Some 
liad supposed it to consist of lime and hydrogen ; others conjec- 
tured tW it might contain nitrogen; and Mr Davy himself 
conceived that it might consist of phosphorus, or sulphur united 
to nitrogen. After failing with strong aqueous solutions, and 
also with dry potash, from its being a non-conductor, ho employed 
fused potash, and in this case inflammable matter was sepa- 
rated by the voltaic influence. He then tried * a piece of potash 

* moistened, and in this instance inflammable matter was deve- 
‘ loped.’ On the 6th of October he found that the ‘ matter in- 

* etxtntly burned when it touched watett and swam on its surface, 

* repro^eing potash. In dry oxygen gas likewise it burnt into 

* perfectly dry potash.* In like manner, Mr Davy succeeded 
in decomposing soda ; and when he had thus proved that the two 
fixed alkalis were metallic oxides^ he Immediately supposed that 
the earths, which were so much more like to metallic oxides than 
the fixed alhalis, would be easily decomposed. The delight 
whieh Mr Davy experienced when he first saw the minute glo- 
bules of jwtassium (the new metal) burst through the crust of 
potash, and take fire as they entered the atmosphere, was wit- 
nessed by his relative and assistant Mr Edmund Davy. ‘ He 
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* could not contain his joy*-i-he actually da,iiced about the room 

* ill ecstatic deligfati and some little time was reqinired for him 
^ to compose himself sufficiently to continue the experiment.* ■ 

These grand discoveries, which some ascribed to the ‘ enOr- 

* mous batteries which were placed in his hands,* were the result 
of his intellectual powers, not Of fortuitous circumstances. His 
voltaic battery was within the reach of many of the chemists of 
Kuropc ; and consisted, in fact, of three different batteries united, 
one of 24 plates of copper and zinc, 12 inches square^ another 
of 100 plates of 6 inches, and another of lliO plates of 4 inches. 

While he was recording these splendid discoveries in his second 
Bakerian lecture, Mr Davy was thrown into a state of fever, and 
laboured under the deepest apprehension that he would die be- 
fore he had finished his paper. This state of his mind was the 
prelude to a severe and long-protracted disease, which his friend 
and physician Dr Babington considered as the result of over- 
fatigue and excitement from his experimental labours and disco- 
veries. During five weeks ‘ he struggled between life and death,’ 
and it was not till the end of nine weeks that his convalescence 
commenced. The anxious enquiries of all ranks exhibited the 
personal regard which he commanded, and the public importance 
which was attached to his recovery. 

It was fortunate for science that Mr Davy survived this severe 
malady without any injury to his constitution, or any diminution 
of his mental powers. He resumed his enquiries with his wonted 
ardour, and by the liberality of the managers and principal mem- 
bers of the Royal Institution, he was furnished with the . means of 

{ )ursuing them with success. During his convalescence, a voltaic 
lattery of 600 double plates, each four inches square, was cpii* 
structed and placed at his disposal; and not. long afterwards, 
when a more powerful apparatus was tliought desirable, the 
munificence of a few individuals supplied him with another bat- 
tery of no less than 2000 plates. 

This powerful artillery was now directed against the eortlrs; 
but the task of these analyses was more difficult than he expect- 
ed. By electrifying these bodies negatively, when they were 
slightly incandescent, and mixed with red oxide of idercury, he 
obtained amalgams of their metallic bases, an4 by a peculiar 
process of distillation, he expelled the greater pari of the mer- 
cury. The quantities, however, of the metallic bases which he 
tlius obtained were very small, and very inadequate for the ex- 
amination of their properties ; but he succeeded in* determining 
that they were heavier than water, were solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures, were fixed at a red heat, and had a silvery liistre. 
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l^ey abstracted oxygen, from the glass at a red heat) aud from 
air and water at ordinary temperatures^ decomposing the latter 
with great rapidity. To these new metals he gave the name of 
Barium ^ ' Strontiuwt Calcium^ and Magnesium^ from the earths in 
which they were found. 

rJn attempting to decompose the proper earths, Mr Davy was 
less successful. By the agency of potassium, however, he was 
able to prove, that they consist of bases united to oxygen; but he 
could not determine whether these bases were merely inflam- 
mable substances, or actual inflammable metals. Wohler, Bussy, 
and - Berzelius, solved this important problem. They found 
that all the bases of these earths, except Silica, were metallic, 
and capable of uniting with iron. 

. In considering the application of these discoveries, Mr Davy 
was led to believe that they would throw some light on the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes and volcanoes, — on the cause of metero- 
lites and falling stars, — and on the formation of the solid crust of 
our globe. 

‘ It appears,’ says lie, ‘ from the experiments of Mr Cavendish, and tlio 
observations of Dr Maskelyne, that the specific gravity of the whole earth is 
at least twice as great as that of the known surface, 'lljis alone might lead 
one to suspect that it contains metallic matter. The specific gravity is 
above that of the earths, and below that of the common metals, about the 
mean wliich would be produced by alloys of the metals of the earths. The 
eruptions of volcanoes arc proved, by numerous facts, to be connected 
Avith the flowing in of water through some subterraneous cavities. And 
the results of volcanic fires, — the oxides of the new metals of the earths 
are in a state of fusion, — and all the effects arc such as may be easily con- 
ceived, if we suppose them to be the consequence of the action of mois- 
ture and air upon metallic bodies, capable of being converted into earths 
by oxidation. Upon no other principle is it easy to account for the ces- 
sation and renovation of volcanic fires, for the enormous quantity of stony 
matiter that they pour forth, or for the intense inflammation whero there 
is no indication of the presence of common combustible materials, or for 
th^ usual results of combustion. 

. ‘ There is iu this mass of dry clay a little potassium and strontium. As 
long as itj Is dry it undergoes no change ; but let it be acted ou by mois- 
ture, the day is rent in pieces, and active combustion occurs. 

‘ This mimite effect can give only a feeble idea of what might bo pro- 
duced by operations on a great scale in nature, in which the waters of tlio 
sea or or lakes 'acted upon immense masses of the metals of the earths. 
In sueh cases the effects of the explosion might be well conceived to be 
felt throughout a whole continent, and the lava poured forth might cover 
miles of . eoimtcy ; islands might be raised, and hills and mountains ele« 
vated. ’ . . ' 

f The influence of air and water upon our existing land is continually 
tending to degrade and decompose it ; and our rivers are constantly carry- 
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ing the divided m&tter of Boils into the sea. For this principle of decay 
there must be In nature some cbrreapotodinjj principle of renovation ; and, 
if we simpose the interior of the glob© to be chiefly cOnstittited by the 
metals of the earths, this principle will be obrious. As the surface -abave^ 
is destroyed, the interior must become exposed ; and, from the action ei 
water and air, new soils and new earthy substances must result, io the 
place of those which bare been degraded and carried off; and, in tlie 
'general economy of nature, electrical currents, probably the same as theye 
exhibited in the Aurora Borealis and Australis, may be the means of dis- 
uniting inflammable matters from oxygen, and separating metals from 
their combinations, so as to preserve a constant ancf uniform relation be- 
tween the solid, the fluid, and the aeriform parts of the globe.* 

When Mr Davy visited Italy in 1814 and 1819, he endeavour- 
ed to establish this theory by an examination of the volcanic phe- 
nomena whicli he had the good fortune to witness in diese years. 
He expected to be able to detect inflammable air issuing from the 
volcano, or rising in flames ; or to discover amon^ Uie lava some 
of the uncombiued inflammable bases of the alkalis or the earths. 
Notwithstanding the numerous and even dangerous experiments 
which he made for these purposes, they were entirely unsuccessful ; 
and though he still viewed his speculation with a partial eye, * 
he afterwards ^ave the preference to the simple hypotlicsis which 
ascribes volcanic fire to the ignited condition of the nucleus of our 
globe, which occasionally breaks through the solid crust within 
which it is imprisoned. 

Although the social and domestic relations of a great man arc 
objects of high interest among his contemporaries, and form es- 
sential elements of his living character, yet time soon strips him 
of the drapery of birth and of fortune, and we view him only on 
the pedestal of his discoveries, in the pale marble of his intellec- 
tual grandeur. The public cariosity, however, will not permit 
us to leave Mr Davy * alone in his f^lory and we must interrupt 
our detail of his discoveries to notice the events which marked 
this period of his life. Occupied witli his duties as a lecturer, 
and with the pursuit of scientific discovery, and enjoying the 
best society of the metropolis, Mr Davy had not the ordinary mo- 
tives for changing his domestic habits. He had met, however, 
in 1811, with Mrs Appreece, a lady of considerable wealth and 
of great talents, and mutual esteem gradually ripened into affec- 
tion. In a letter to his mother in 1 81 2, he states to her, * that 
‘ he never would have married, but for this charming woman. 


* This hypothesis has been revived by Dr Danbeny, See Dr Davy’s 
Memoir, vol. ii. p. 125; and Dr Daubeny^s Reply In the LonA. and 


j^din, Phil, Mag:Uatei 1836, p. 249. 
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* whose views and whose tastes coincide with my owii) and who 

* is eminently qualified to promote my best efforts and objeets in 
‘ life,' At tue levee of the 8th of April) the Prince Regent con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood ; and in communicat- 
ing this event to his brother, Mr Davy adds, ‘ This distinction 

* has not often been bestowed on scientific men ; but 1 am proud 

* of it) as the greatest of human geniuses bore it ; and it is at 

* least a proof that the Court has not overlooked my humble ef- 

* forts in the cause of science.' On the following day. Sir H. 
Davy delivered his farewell lecture to the Royal Institution, and 
on the 1 0th he was married to Mrs Appreece ; * a lady whose con- 
genial mind and high accomplishments promised him all the bless- 
ings of domestic happiness. 

Having taken his leave of the British Institution, and aban- 
doned science as a professional occupation. Sir Humphry looked 
forward to his newly-acquired leisure, as enabling him * to de- 

* vote his wJiole time to the pursuit of discovery.* In this hope, 
however, he was disappointed. Had the anxieties of a parent 
fixed him in some happy residence, blending with the search for 
truth the hallowed duties of family affection, and chastening the 
aspirations of ambition with the griefs and sympathies which new 
interests and new joys never fail to engender, the last of his days 
might have been as happy as the first, and the end of his career 
even more illustrious than its commencement. But his des- 
tiny was otherwise arranged. From the time of his marriage, 
his life was principally that of a traveller and a man of the world ; 
and it is a remarkable proof of the great power of his mind, that 
under such circumstances he was able to do so much for science. 

After publishing the first volume of his * Elements of Chemi- 
‘ cal Philosophy,* which he dedicated to Lady Davy, he spent the 
summer of 1812 in the Highlands of Scotland. On his return, 
he had nearly lost his sight, by the explosion of a detonating com- 

? ound of azote and chlorine, which had been discovered in 
Vance. On the 5 th AprH, 1813, he formally resigned the che- 
mical chair of the Royal Institution ; and having received permis- 
sionf from the French Government to visit the Continent, he left 
England, accompanied by Lady Davy and Mr Faraday; delighted 


* Mrs Appreece was tlio widow of Shuckburgh Ashby Appreece, Esq., 
eldest son of 8ir Thomas Appreece, and heiress of Cliarles Kerr of Kelso 
Esq. 

f This permission was granted at the request of the Institute of France, 
to enable Sir Hamphry to study the extinct volcanoes in Auvergne, 
and afterwards the active ones la Italy, in. reference to bis new theory of 
volcanic action. 
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with the opportunity of ^ath^ng a passion for foreign travel) 
winch he had long but hopelessly cherished. 

This favoured- party arrived in Para on the 27th October) 
ISlS'-tHB time when the two greatest and most 'intellectual com* 
munitiea on the globe were in a state of mutual cxasperadon. 
Such feelingS) however, had no existence in the breasts of the 
French philosophers. Tlie reception which they gave to our 
eminent countryman Tvas as generous and affectionate as if he had 
appeared amongst them at the present moment) when the inte** 
rests of the two nations are closely conjoined) and the hearts of 
their statesmen and philosophers blended in one common sym- 
pathy for domestic ameliorations) and European liberty. Philo- 
sophers of. all castes—the youthful aspirant and the hoary sagC)— 
even his rivals in discovery) — offered their sincere and respectful 
homage to the English chemist. Nor was it homage only that 
they offered the warmest hospitality, the most unaffected kind- 
ness, the most delicate attention to his personal and even his na- 
tional feelings, gave a character to the reception of Sir Humphry, 
which it should be the pride of England to remember and to imi- 
tate. 

At the anniversary duincr of the Philoraathic Society, to which 
Sir Humphry was invited, he found himself surrounded by the 
chivalry of the Imperial Institute — by Cuvier, Humboldt, Arago, 
Dumeril, Ampere, Hrongniart, Gay Lussac, Thenard, Chevreuil, 
and other twenty-three members, with whose names we are 
not acquainted. Various toasts, complimentary to the Institu- 
tions of France and England, were interchanged ; but it was a 
memorable feature of the meedng, that though seven-eights of 
the company held office tmder Napoleon, they omitted tire health 
of the Emperor, and exposed themselves to personal inconve- 
nience, rather than wound the feelings of their English guest. 

JDuriftg this visit. Sir Humphry was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute ; and in consequence of having 
received from M. Ampere a portion^f the new substance called 
Iodine, which had been discovered by M. Curtois, he was en- 
abled to make some important experiments in the l^oratpry of 
Chevreuil, which raised that substance to the rank of a new 
supporter of combustion. 

Quitting |Wis on the 29th December^ Sir Humphry pursued 
his continental tour, receiving from all classes the respeot and 
admiration which were due to him; and prosecuting) whenever he 
had an opportunity, those physical enquiries in whidi he inte- 
rastad. His experiments on the torpedo at Genoa— K>n tbe dia- 
mond at Florence,— and on the odours used by the anciqnts at 
Home, though ingenious had valoable, are not of sufficient im* 
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portance to occupy the space which we require for more iiite> 
resting details. 

After having visited the most illustrious philosophers in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, Sir Humphry returned to England on 
the S^d April, 1815 ; and scarcely had he rested himself from his 
journey, when a new held of discovery was placed within his 
view. ‘ A society for preventing accidents in coal mines’ had 
for more than two years been making unavailing attempts, and 
trying impracticable schemes, for preventing those dreaaful ex- 
plosions of fire damp, by which hundreds of lives had frequent- 
ly been lost. Dr Gray, the late Bishop of Bristol, then rector 
of Bishop Wearmouth, happening to be chairman of this be- 
nevolent society, thought of applying to Sir H. Davy for his 
assistance in so good a work. Sir Humphry received'this applica- 
tion in Scotland, when he was at the Pavilion, near Melrose, the 
residence of Lord Somerville. In his answer of the 3d August, 
1815, he refers to several modes of <lestroying fire damp with- 
out danger, and to tivo species of lights which have no power 
to inflame the gas ; — he offers to visit the coal mines on his 
return from Scotland, and to co-operate in any experiments or 
investigations on a subject so interesting to humanity. Upon his 
arrival in London, in September, he examined various specimens 
of fire damp, which he had received from Mr Buddie, as he pass- 
ed through Newcastle, and in less than a fortnight he informed 
Dr Gray that he had discovered in this gas new and unexpected 
properties, which had suggested Jbur dinerent methods of light- 
ing coal mines with safety* 

From an analysis of the gas, he found it to be carburetted hy- 
drogen, or pure inflammable air combined with charcoal. lie 
found that it would not explode, if mixed with less than six, or 
with more than fourteen times its volume of atmospheric air ; — 
that neither red-hot charcoal nor red-liot iron were capable of 
exploding it that the explosive mixture could not be fired in 
tabes of.l-7th of an inch in diameter, when they were opened in 
the atmosphere, and that metal tubes prevented explosion better 
than glass ones. On these principles, he proposed ^ur lamps, 
viz., the safety lampy the blou'ing lamp, the piston lamjt, and the 
< harcoal lamp ; the first three of which are all extinguished when 
the air within them becomes explosive. The efficacy of all these 
contrivances was proved by actual experiments in real fire damp ; 
but as the extinction of the light in the three most important, com- 

C elted the workmen to quit their work, Sir Humphry felt that 
is invention was not yet complete, lie, therefore, continued 
his enquiries, and in the last week of December, 1815, he com- 
pleted the great invention of the Safety Lamp. * During the pe- 
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* riod,* says h«, lii a letter to Dr Grayj < sinoo 1 last wrote to 
‘ you, 1 have made a discovery much more important than those 

* which 1 have already had tho honour of communicating to you. 

* I have made very simple and economical lanterns and candle 
< guards, which are not only nbsolvUiy bvt which f/ioe lipht 

* by means of the fre dampi and wkichi while they disarm this de~ 

* structive agents make it useful to the miner* 

The flame which the se^ty lamp extinguished at the moment 
of danger, was in the new lamp or cage of wire gauze, raised into 
a brighter flame, to enable the miner to pursue his labours. Such 
is a brief history of the completion of the sajkty lamp % — the finest 
example of inductive and experimental research; — the most 
valuable present which science has ever made to the arts tho 
choicest legdcy which genitts has bequeathed to humanity. 

The value of fliis great invention Was every where recognised. 
The Royal Society honoured it with their Rumford medals: — 
the Bari of Durham, and the other proprietors of the collieries 
on the Tyne and the Weare, voted to Sir Humphry a splendid 
service of silver plate, of the value of £1200 ; and the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia presented him with a beautiful silveri-gilt 
vase, accompanied by a letter from himself, expressing his admi* 
ration of the important discovery. 

Hiese trophies of .public gratitude did not fail to excite the 
envy, and even the animosity of little minds. An invention with 
which no interested motive could be associated ; which even addotl 
to the resources of public and individual wealth, and the want of 
which so many widows and orphans had deplored,--— was denounced 
as a plagiarism, — decried as inefficacious, — and claimed by men 
who had neither science to investigate its principles, nor in^- 
nuity to embody them in practice. The coal proprietors who called 
a meeting to vote a piece of plate to Mr Stephenson for Aw inven- 
tion of the Safety Lamp may be excused for their scientific igno- 
rance, or perhaps justified for their kindness to a respectable auxi- 
liary; but what shall we say to a late committee of the House 
of Commons, which has insulted the memory of Davy, by assert- 
ing, in the face Of a declaration of tho Royal Society, ‘ that 

* the printdples of the construction (of the Safety Lamp) appear 

* to have been practically known to the witnesses, Clanny and 

* Stephenson, previously to the period when Davy brought his 
‘ powerful mind to bear upon the subject.’ 

Nearly fArce years after the invention of the Safety Lamp, in 
October 1818, Sir H. Davy was made a Baronet; Wt though 
his brother mentions this fact as if it were a rewqyd for his great 
invention, yet the tardiness of tibie acknowledgment! and the new 
position nmong the aristocracy which his maxmgc and hit wctdthj 
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and his poWetS of eonVow&tiOn had dctfufed for him, confirm the 
idea that he never would have been raised to this dijrnity had he 
ministered at the shrine of science in the Iloyal Institution. 

The view which Dr Paris has taken of the treatment of his 
friend is written with such eloquence, such enthusiasm, and such 
truth, that We cannot withhold it from our readers. 

< The enlightened friends 6f Science very reasonably expected that ft 
service of su^ importance to society, as the invention of the Safety Lamp, 
would have commanded the gratUado of the state, and obtained for its 
author a high parlMimentary reward ; nor were there wanting xealonS and 
disinterested persons to urge the claims of the philosopher : bnt a govern- 
ment which had bestowed a splendid pension upon the contriver of an 
engine* for the destruction of human life, refused to listen to any proposi- 
tions for the rewaitl of one who had invented a machine for its preservation. 
It is true, that in consideration of various scientific services, tlioy tardily 
and inadequately acknowledged the claims of l)avy by bestowing upon 
him the dignity of baronetcy—a reward, it must he confessed, that neither 
displayed any regard to his Condition, nor implied the just estimate of his 
merits. The measure of value, however, enables us to judge of the stan- 
dard by which the state rates the various Services to society ; and deeply 
is it to be lamented that the disproportioned exaltation of military achieve- 
ment, crowned with the highest honours, depresses respect for science, 
and raises a false and fruitless object of ambition. 

‘ The passion for arms is a relic of barbarity, derived from the feudal 
ages ; the progress of civilisation, and the cultivation of the mind, should 
have led us to prefer intellectual to physical superiority, and to recognise 
in the successes of science the chief titles to honour. This reversal of the 
objects of importance can never bo redressed until the aristocracy shall he 
possessed of a competent share of scientific tcnowledgo, and instructed to 
appreciate its value. 

* To efifect such a change, the system of education so blindly and ob- 
stimtely continued in our great public schools must be altered ; for minds 
exclusively applied to classical pursuits, and trained to recognise no otiiev 
objects of liberal study, are indisposed, and indeed disqualified for en- 
quiries ministering to the arts of life, and arrogantly despised for their 
very connection with utility. It is in the early ignorance of the rudiments 
of science that the after negligence of science has its source. 

' Hie instances in proof of the extent of the ignorance and indifference 
I have noted, and of their pernicious effects upon the most important 
ihterests of society, especially legislation, and the administration of justice, 
axe shnndant. In Parliament, how is a question of science treated ? In 
our courts of law, mid criminal investigations, it is lamentable to observe 


* Sir William CongCeve, in addition to o^ier marks of favour, received 
u peusloa of twelve hundred u-year for the inveatien of fais rocket ; or, in 
the mnset tcMns of Use grant, * for iayentieaa caleniated to destroy mr attkoy 
* the enemy,’ 
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tbe frequent defeat of jutticoit ariMog from erroneous oouceptiosis, or from 
the utter absence of tbe requisite knowiedge. 

* In the ordinary affairs of life, we see crms^icnoits, amongst the dupes 
of quackery and imposture, those whose stations sliould imply tbe best 
instmctloo, and whose conduct unfortunately has the effect of example^ 

‘ A contempt, far-spreading and proceeding from the well-springs of 
troth, 'Is rapidly rising against this exalted ignorance ; the iudustrioon 
classes of society are daily more imbued with luiowledge upon scientific 
subjects, and tbo nobility, if they would preserve their superiority in social 
consideration, must descend to the* popular improvement.’ 

To these glowing observations we have nothiflg to add ; but 
there is one view of the subject, which, though not generalljjr 
taken, will, perhaps, be more easily comprehended. If the sensi- 
tive appreciation of military adventure^ and the passion for giv- 
ing it the monopoly of honours and rewards, is founded on its 
acts of self-devotion and personal danger, a similar claim may be 
urged in behalf of the philosopher militant. We ask not tbe dis- 
pensers of the national gifts to assay the fine gold of intellectual 
commerce, or to compare it with the weights against which it is 
balanced ; but we demand it of those who practise at midnight 
the doctrine of chances, or whose science is limited to the turf 
and the prize ring, if there are no personal hazards or wasted 
frames, in the prosecution of that species of knowledge which 
f7tey cultivate ? Has' science then no strongholds to storm ? — ^no 
mines to spring — ^no nightly bivouac to endure, — no casualties 
in her bills of mortality— no forlorn hope to array for the com- 
bat i Ho her ranks exhibit no emaciated frames, — no shattered 
limbs; — no mutilated senses; — no overwrought and disturbed 
minds; — no scanty commissariat; — no widows and orphans? — 
The history of science, were it necessary, would enable us to 
answer these questions with very painful details ; but we shall 
appeal only to the life of Sir Hurpphry Davy to establish the 
lact, that there are many individuals decorated with the highest 
orders, wlyj have never been exposed te the personal calamities 
which befell our illustrious cheiuist. 

The next sutyect to wliich Sir H. Davy's genius applied itsell^ 
was the unrolling of the ancient MSS. whiehhad been recovered 
from the excavations of ilerculaneum. All previous attempts hav- 
ing failed, it yiras expected that some chemical process might be 
found, for separating the ‘ adhering leaves,’ and. decypheriug the 
characters which they bore. Fragments which had been opera- 
ted upon by Mr Haytcr and Dr Sickler having been put into Sir 
Humphry’s hands, he exposed a piece of brown MSS. in which 
the layers were strongly adlierent, to an atmosphere of chlorine, 
and aftet the phpyrus smoked eind ^ gr^w yeUoW, the writing 
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became much more distinct. Encouraffed by these experiments, 
Mr Hamilton and others entered warmly into the plan ; and hav- 
ing received from the Prince Regent his approbation and patron- 
age, and from Lord Liverpool, the funds necessary for paying 
the assistants. Sir Humphry Davy set off for Italy, on the 26th 
May, 1818, for the purpose of putting his method in practice. 
0pon his arrival at Naples, he found that a letter from the Prince 
Regent to the King had paved the way for his researches ; and 
he began with ardour to a task in which both chemistry and litera- 
ture were deeply interested. 

Hitherto it had been supposed that the peculiar colours and 
textures of the MSS. had been produced by the action of fire, 
more or less intense, according to the distance of the lava, which 
was supposed to have covered the part of the city where they 
were found ; but Sir Humphry proved that they had never been 
exposed to heat. They had suffered merely from the slow action 
of their elements, — the vegetable matter of the paper having been 
converted into charcoal, — in the same manner that wood is con- 
verted into Bovey coal, the decomposition having been effected 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, the presence of water. 
By employing a regulated heat, and decomposing or dissolving 
the bituminous matter by chlorine or ether. Sir Humphry suc- 
ceeded in partially unrolling 23 MSS; but notwithstanding this 
partial success, the general plan was a failure, both from the in- 
jured state of the MSS, and the jealousy of the Curators of the 
Museum. No sooner had the Rev. Mr Elmsly begun to exa- 
mine the unrolled fragments, than new obstacles wore thrown in 
the way; and Sir Humphry conceived that it would be both a 
waste of the public money, and a compromise of their own cha- 
racter, to proceed in their labours. 

The disappointment which Sir Humphry experienced in the 
failure of an enquiry which had almost a national character, was 
speedily effaced ny the new honours which awaited him. Scarcely 
had he neen a month in England, when the death of Sir Joseph 
Banks (19th June, 1820), the venerable President of the Royal 
Society, opened the chair of Newton to his ambition.* Various 
attempts were made, by persons unfriendly to genius, to raise 
soihe nobleman to the cnair ; but a great majority of the So- 
ciety entertained more just and exalted views ; and Lord Col- 
chester, the nominee of a small junto, commanded only thirteen 
votes, whilst Sir Humphry Davy was elected by a majority of 


* As a compliment to Dr Wollaston, be was cbosen presuleut till the 
general election, in Noverober.l 
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nearly one hundred and fifty. Gratifying as this appointment 
was to his fe^ii^i^ it was far from being the source of unmixed 
satisfaction. Though he discharged tho duties of his oifico with 
dignity and impartiality, yet he vrsa greatly disappointed in 
the expectations which he had formed of being able to promote 
the interests of the l^ociety, and advance the boundaries of know- 
ledge. He fomid * the Government lakewatm or indifferent in 
* matters of science;’ and when they required and obtained 
through him the assistance of scientific men for public purposes, 
‘ they forgot even to remunerate them for their services.’ Thus 
baffled in tlio leading object which he had in view, lie conceived 
a plan of obtaining money independent of the Government, and 
he mig^t probably have succeeded, had not his health begun to 
give way, and the almost daily cares and vexations of (jie offlee 
disturbed liis tranquillity and interrupted his pursuits. The fol- 
lowing is a very accurate picture of the petty miseries of office. 

* As regarded satisfaction and pleasure to himself in his official situation,’ 
says Dr Davy, * 1 fear he was much disappointed, and porticularly latteily, 
when he was least able to bear annoyances. He bad no idea of mauoDuvring 
or managing, and never sin auk fiorn responsibility. On him fell the odi^ 
of all measures which Luit the feelings of individuals, whether in coum- 
quence of the rejection of a paper, which the author supposed was worthy 
of a place in tlie Philosopnicul Transactions, or the black'balling of a 
candidate, ambitious of becoming a Fellow, and, of course, considering 
himself deserving of that distinction. As no wound, perhaps, rankles 
more, and is more vexatious than that of personal vanity, so no class of 
people are more harassing and annoying than tliose thus offended ; and 
It is from these that a President of the Iloyal Society is most exposed to 
attacks, — persons commonly without any dignity of Character, and gene- 
rally without real ability, and, consequently, feeble and irritable. Tbe 
man of real ability or of true dignity would bn above tbe Royal Society, 
and would not condescend to resent any act of injustice towat'ds him, sup- 
posing tho decision of the President and Council to be unjust. Ho has 
the world for bis tribunal f and it ja only necessary for him to publish tlie 
results of his enquiries, and ho is aure to Imve jusrico done to him. 
Another source of annoyance, belonging to the office of President, is that 
of the perpetual Interruption of his leisure from applications by letter and 
personally, without end, respecting trifling inventions, supposed by their 
autbora to be important disooveries, rospeciing patents and cartiiicates for 
patents, and about imaginary discoveriee and sciiemos worthy of Bedlam, 
and generally proposed by men of unsonad, end often insane mind, To 
be thus deprived of time, and to have attention and patience wearied, 
must have been disagreeable to any man, excepting of a trifling cbaracter, 
and to^ my brother it was particularly wearying, and it even interfered 
with his own pursuits, and deprived him very much of the leiauve which 
he miglit have devoted to original research. As an honersa'y aitnation, 
Without profit or emolument of any kind, but occaaiobing etmsiderable 
expense to the individual, a stranger to the oatnre of its dntfes would eup- 
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pose the office of President of the Royal Society, for a man of science, 
not only the moat elevated but tlie most agreeahte possible. It undoubt* 
edly slionld be so ; but it never can be so, as long as proteimlon to know- 
ledge, vanity, and presumption, are more common (and they will always 
be more intrusive) than real knowlodgoi modesty, and diffidence. The 
pleasures of office, and especially of honorary jpffice, are generally in 
anticipation and imaginary — the trials and troubles, real and incessant. 
These are the rocks and glaciers, the storms and torrents of the Alpine 
heights ; the other, thb rosy hues of reflected light, lost on near approach, 
— to be seen only in the distance, at which all asperities are invisible.’ 

The hospitalities as well as the duties of his office prevented 
Sir Humphry from carrying on any laborious or continued train 
of research. When the discovery of electro-magnetism by (Ers- 
ted opened a new field of enquiry, Sir H. Davy was among the 
first to repeat and extend tho experiments of the Danish philo- 
sopher. In two papers which he communicated to the Society, 
he proved that tho wire which united the two poles of a galvanic 
battery became itself magnetic ; that it attracted iron filings, and 
that needles placed across it, were permanently magnetised.* 
Arago, who had embarked in the same enquiry, had antici- 
pated t Sir Humphry in these results, and made the subject his 
own, by tlie brilliancy and extent of the discoveries to which he 
was led. 

In 1821, Sir Humphry read a memoir on the electrical phe- 
nomena exhibited in vacuo; and in 1822 he communicated 
to tlie Royal Society an interesting paper ‘ on the state of water 

* and aeriform matter in the cavities found in certain crystals ; ’ 
a subject on wlych very remarkable results have been obtained 
by his successors in the enquiry. In the same year, he commu- 
nicated another paper, * on a new phenomenon of clectro-magne- 
‘ tism, which contained the first indications of electro-magnetic 
‘ rotation; ’and he concluded this series of miscellaneous papers, 
by one ‘ on the application of liquids formed by the condensation 

* of gases as meclianical agents,’ which had been suggested to 
him by Mr Faraday’s beautiful discovery of the liquefaction of 
chlorine gas. 

Sir H. Davy had now reached that period of life when the love 
of fatne ceases to be the ruling principle of action, and when 
the experience of the past, and the hopes of the future, give 
maturity and calmness to the judgment. Already had he received 

* Letter to Mr Pepys, October 20tli, 1820, where the general fact 
only is mentioned. 

f M. Arago’s paper woa read to the InstUote on tho ZS(h S^ttember, 
18!^, a fact which sets aside Dr Paris’s reasoning in his note, vol. ii, 
p. 192. 
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among civilized nations a glprious and undying naino-<»«lready 
had he brought his Native country under a debt of gratitude 
which she was neither willing nor able to pay. The usual im- 
pulses, therefore, to intellectual activity were withdrawn ; and 
the desire of conferring practical benefits on his species replaced 
the more youthful iifcentivcs of wealth and of glory. It was in 
one sense fortunate for Sir Humphry that a subject was now pre- 
sented to him peculiarly adapted to his genius, and one too in 
which every civilized community possessed a common interest ; 
but in relation to the tranquillity of a mind unaccustomed to fail- 
ure, and of a temper that could not brook ingratitu<le, his friends 
would have willingly renounced the new leaf which was about to 
be added to his chaplet. 

The Commissioners of the Navy having requested the Royal 
Society to enquire into the causes of the decay of the copper 
sheeting of ships, and a committee having been appointed for this 
purpose. Sir H. Davy charged himself with the arduous task. 
In order to protect the bottoms of ships from sea worms, such as 
the Teredo, the Lepisma, and the Pholas, with which they are 
infected, a sheathing of the hides of animals, covered with pitd[|^ 
seems to have been the earliest in the British navy. Lead h* 
been used by the Romans ; and also in our own navy about the 
end of the seventeenth century. Coppef was first ,used on the 
Alarm frigate in and previous to 1780 the whole British 

navy was sheathed with that metal. The rapid corrosion of 
copper, how'cver, by the action of sea-water, was a source of 
great expense as well as inconvenience.' When the metal was 
pure, as in the case of the Tartar, it was nearly*destroyed in five 
years ; and in the case of the Batavier and Plymouth Yacht, where 
the copper remained perfect for twenty-seven years, it was found 
to have been alloyed, in the former, with one three-hundredth part 
of zinc, and in the latter, with the same quantity of tin. 

Having made several experiments on the action of sea-water 
upon copper, he found that the corrosion of the metal was 
occasioned by the joint action of the air, as well as the saline 
ingredients in the water; oxide of copper being first formed, 
and this oxide becoming an insoluble submunate, magnesia 
being precipitated at the same time. Reasoning upon these plre- 
nomena, and considering that in his electro-chemical theory che- 
mical attraction may^ be increased, modified, or destroyed by 
changes in the electric state of the bodies, he was led to the happv 
idea of destroying the action of the water upon cojgier hy al- 
tering the electric condition of the metal. As copper is wes^ly 
positive in the ^ectro-chemical scale^ and as it cmw net 
.^ea-water when in a positive state» it oecitfied to ium that if I^e 
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coflW render it ejightly negative, tlie corrosive action of tbe sea 
would be prevented. His first idea was the impracticable one of 
using a voltmc battery ; but this was soon superseded by the. sim- 
pler plan of placing a piece of zinc, tin, or iron in contact with 
the copper. At first he supposed that a large mass of these me- 
tals Would be required ; but, considermg that the action of sea- 
water upon copper was weak and slow, he was encouraged to 
expect that a feeble electric force Would be sufficient to &stioy 
it. A single experiment demonstrated this great truth, which he 
thus communicates in a letter to his brother, dated Firle, Jau. 

3 a, 1824. 

* ‘ 1 have lately made a discovery, of which you will, for many 
‘ reasons, be glad. I have found a complete method of preserving 
‘ the copper sheeting of ships, which now readily corrodes. It is 
‘ by rendering it negatively electrical. My results are of the 
‘ most beautiful and unequivocal kind ; a mass of tin renders a 
‘ surface of copper, 200 or 300 times its own size, sufficiently 

* electrical to have no action on sea-water. 

‘ I was led to this discovery by principle, as you will easily 
Mniagine j and the saving to Government and the country by it 
*will be immense. I am going to apjily it immediately to the 

* navy. I might have made an immense fortune by a patent for 
‘ this discovery, but I have given it to my country ; for in every 
‘ thing connected with interest, I am resolved to live and die at 
‘ least sans tache.’ 

About the same time, Sir Humphry communicated his disco- 
very to the Government ; and an order was immediately issued to 
try the method, under his superintendence, upon the bottom of a 
sailing cutter. In the mean time, he requested that three models 
of ships should be exhibited in the navy office, — the coppers of one 
being protected by bands of zinc ; of another, by plates of 
wrought iron, soldered to the sheeting ; while the copper of the 
third was left unprotected. For several months, these models 
were floated in sea-water, and examined from time to time by 
naval and scientific men. The results were so conclusive, that 
instead of waiting for the issue of the experiment with the cutter, 
the plan of protection was carried into eftect, to a great extent, 
both by the Admiralty and by private individuals. 

In order to determine the most suitable metal for the protec- 
tors, and the proportion which their surface should bear to that of 
the sheeting. Sir Humphry received every facility for making 
the necessary experiments in Portsmouth harbour. He found 
that cast iron Was the best metal for' the protectors, and that when 
th^ surface was from ^ to part pf the coppel surface, the 
latter suffered no corrosionj with small protectors from 7^7 to 
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ivv of the copper surface, tlie loss of copper increased as the pro- 
tectors diminisoed ; and when the protectore were only itfev part of 
the copper siirface, a certain proportion of the copper was still 
saved. These and other important results were communicated to 
the Royal Societyin 1823 and 1824; and in 1825 he completed the 
account of his enquiries on this and analogous subjects, by the 
Bakeriah lecture, * on the relation of electrical and ‘ chemi- 
‘ cal changes;' a paper to which the Royal Society adjudged 
the first of the royal medals founded by George IV. 

But though Sir Humphry was thus successful in theory ; 
though all Europe appreciated the ingenuity of his invention ; 
and though Laplace regarded the principle as the greatest of alt 
his discoveries, it was yet destined to become the source of extreme 
disappointment and mortification. At an early stage of the en- 
<|uiry, Mr Knowles and others had started the idea tliat by ren- 
(fering the copper innoxious, the W'eeds might adhere to the 
sheathing, and thus obstruct the motion of the vessel ; and though 
several ships returned to port clear in their coppers, yet the ge- 
neral fact was soon established, that the preservation of the 
sheathing was accompanied with the adhesion of weeds, marir^ 
insects, ■^ell-fish, and polypi, which retarded the motion of the 
vessel, and with chemical changes* in the protectors, and depo- 
sitions on the copper which were most injurious to the ship. To 
obviate these evils, Sir H. of course suggested that the protec- 
tion should not be complete ; and that the copper should be al- 
lowed to experience such a small corrosion as would prevent the 
adhesion of marine bodies ; but this golden mean was not of easy 
attainment. In order to try the influence of rapid motion on the 
action of the protectors, and some other experiments which he 
had in view, Sir H. Davy accompanied the Comet steam-ship, 
which was sent at the request of the King of Denmark, in 1824, 
to fix the longitude of Heligoland. The Admiralty gave' him the 
entire disposal of the vessel after the astronomical observations 
were completed ; and he availed himself of the opportunity of 
making a tour through parts of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
from which he returned on the 17th of August. The scientific 
results of this voyage were less valuable and agreeable to him, 
than the recollection of the kindness which he received from the 


* The iron protectors in the Glasgow were converted into a aahstanoc 
l^e plambagol which could be cyt by a knife. A portion of tWa wrapped 
ni paper was placed by a ship-wright in his pocket for examination ; .the 
Mew edbsttmee at first became warm, but it soon grew hot, and in a sltort 
time jms^ into a state of absolute ignition by the action the air. 
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Berzelius, CErsted, Qanss, Olbers, and Schtamaeher. 

'riie return of British vessels whose coppers had been prctect- 
ed, exhibited at the same time the theoretieal success, and tlie 
practical inefficacy of the invention. The foulness oo the cop- 
pers of those from foreign stations, wliere there were no dry docks 
to receive them, was so great, that in July, 1825, Government 
ordered the protectors to be discontinued on ail sea-going ships ; 
but directed them to be still used on all ships that remained in 
our ports. When our home-ships, however, eame to be ex- 
■amined, they were found to be even more foul than those which 
hatl been in motion at sea. The shell-fish adhered so firmly to 
them, tliat the percussion which was neoessiiry to detach them in- 
dented and even fractured tlie copper. Under these circum- 
stances, the agents of Government came to the painful conclusion, 
that the new plan of protection was incapable of successful ap- 
plication, and it was in consequence entirely abandoned in Sep- 
tember, 1828. 

He who, from discoveries pregnant with advantages to his coun- 
try, expects the honours and rewards due to a public benefactor, 
W'as not likely to acquiesce in the decision of the Government ; 
and Dr Davy has distinctly and perhaps justly insinuated, not only 
that the public experiments were ‘ carelessly made and very soon 

* relinquished,’ but that they were carried on ‘ by persons not sin- 

* cerely interestedin their success.’ But even, though the failure 
of the protectors had been an absolute one, and admitted even 
by the inventor, the tribute of applause which was every where 
offered to the scientific discovery, might and would have solaced 
him for his disappointment. Secret enemies, however, and the 
hewers of the wood, and the drawers of the water of science at- 
tacked the authorand his invention, under the ambush of dte perio- 
dical press. Uniting malignity with sarcasm, they denied even 
its novelty ; and what was less easily borne by a g’enerous mind, 
men whose stations implied a regard for character and a love of 
knowledge, seemed to rejoice in the humiliation of a public be- 
nefactor. At sueli a crisis any other Government than ours would 
have stepped forward to soothe and to honour an illustrious ser- 
vant ; but no generous deed could originate amid the canker of 
faction and the taint of political corruption. 

The health of Sir H. Davy was doubtless affected by ijits 
ingratkude of his country. * A mind,’ says he in a letter 
to Mr Ghildren, ‘ of much sensibility might be disgusted, and 
< one might be induced to say. Why should i labour fojr public ob- 
^ jeots merely to meet abuse ? I am irritated by them more than j 

ought to be.; but I am getting wiser every day — recollecting 
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* Oalllevv^d tlie riihesr ttirlien phtlosopliera and public benefec^ 

‘ tors were for their services/ 

Early in 1825^ Sir Humphry had begun to complain of loss of 
strengtn 5 * and in the winter and spring of 1826^ he waa unable to 
walk without fatigue. On his return to London from the couur 
try, his indiaporition increased, and his duties at the anniversary 
of the Royal Society exhausted him so much that his friends 
wore apprehensive of an apoplectic attack, and he wm unable to 
attend the usual public dinner, A numbness in his hand and 
arm — an inordinate action of his heart, and weakness in the right 
leg, had previously indicated the approach of that terrible disease ; 
but his own inclinations, and the rash advice of some of his nu- 
merous advisers, had led him to attribute his illness to other 
causes, and to adopt a strengthenings ratlier than an abstemious 
regimen. In the month of December, 1826, Dr Davy, who was 
called suddenly to London, found his brother under a paralytic 
attack affecting his right side. . The faculties of his mind, fortu- 
nately, were not impaired. He was able to correct the proof 
sheets of his ‘ Discourses to the Royal Society, ’ and he had so far 
recovered, that he was able, on the 22d January, 1827, to set off 
with Dr Davy on a journey to Italy ; in the hopes that change of 
air and of scene, gentle exercise, and an escape from the discus- 
sions which bad already begun to disturb the peace of the Royal 
Society, might restore him to his wonted health. 

These expectations were only to a certain extent fulfilled. 
In the month of March he had gradually recovered the use of 
his iimbs, and was so well that Dr Davy was able to leave him at 
Ravenna, in order to return to his professional duties at Cortii. 
Quittii^ Ravenna about, the middle of April, Sir Humphry tra- 
velled into the eastern Alps to avoid the increasing heat of Italy. 
The tapliness, however, of his recovery, and the conviction that 
absolute repose was necessary to his health, induced him to write 
to Mr Davies Gilbert from Salzburg, resigning the Presidency of 
tiie Royal Society, and requesting his name to be retained in the 
nest council. But though his mind was now relieved of all his 
public duties, his health rather declined than improved ; and he 
therefore resolved to return to England, which he reached on the 
6 th October, 1827. 

Although his health had suffered no great change after his ^e- 
^tnrn« yet he was. able to finish an interesting volume, entitled 
* ^Imooi^ or Days of Flyfishing;’ and also a pappr in the 
Philosophical Transactions on ’ the phenomena of Volcanoes. 
Exp^eacing, however, no improvement in hifei health, ho re- 
BOlved, witii the consent of Ida physicians, to anotiier 

trial of a continental summer ; and he accorddngly left England, 
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never to return, on the 29th March, accompanied by Dr Tobin, 
the eldest son of his early fribnd, <Mr Tobin. After trying^ 
the warm salt baths of Ischl, he went from Laybach to Trieste 
to perform some experiments on the Torpedo, which he had 
lonj^ meditated ; and the paper in which he published an account 
of them in the * Philosophical Transactions, ’ was his forty-sixth 
and last communication to the Royal Society. On the 16th 
November he arrived at Rome. In January 1827, he received 
accounts of the death of Dr Wollaston ; and on the 1st of Fe- 
bruary he completed the MSS. of his posthumous work, entitled 
‘ Consolations in Travel.* 

On the 20th February, without any previous warning, he expe- 
rienced a severe attack of paralysis, which finally proved fatal. 
On the 23d he dictated a letter to Dr Davy at Malta, requesting 
his immediate presence, and another on the 25th, which was the 
only one that reached its destination." Dr Davy arrived in Rome 
on the Kith March. The moment I.a<ly Davy heard of this 
first attack she quitted London, and reached Horae in little more 
than twelve days ; and Sir Humphry had thus the satisfaction of 
spending his last days under the affectionate cares of those who 
were most dear to him. Lady Davy had brought with her the 
second edition of the * Salmonia,’ which he began to read with 
great pleasure, and in a few days he was able to go out in a car- 
riage. He even had strength to witness the splendid illumina- 
tion of St Peter’s on the night of Easter Monday. On the 30th 
April he quitted Rome for the cooler climate of Genera. I.ady 
Davy, with that kindness and self-devotion which will ever do 
honour to her affections, went before him in order to make 
arrangements at each stage for his comfortable reception; and 
on the 28th May, Sir Humphry found apartments prepared for 
him at the Hotel de la Courotme at Geneva. After reclining on 
the sofa, he occasionally walked to the window, and expressed a 
longing desire to throw a fly into his favourite Rhone. Lady Davy 
soon after communicated to him the death of Dr Thomas Young, 
which affected him to tears, but in a short time he recovered his 
wonted composure. This was the last day of Sir Humphry Davy; 
and we must leave the interesting though sad description of it 
to his affectionate brother. 

< At five o’clock he dined at table, and made a tolerable dinner. After 
dinner he was read to, according to his custom. At nine o’clock he pre- 
pared to go to bed. In undressing, he struck his elbow against the pro- 
jecting arm of the sofa on-whieh he sat. The effect was very extraordinary : 
he Was suddenly soisted frith a universal tremor; he experienced an 
intense pain in the part strack, and a sensation, he said, as if he were 
dying. Ho was got into bed as soon as posatble. The painfhl sensations 
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qttkkly sabsided, and in a few minntes were entirely gone, v There waa 
no mark ef hart on the elboir, no pain or remaining tenderness ; and 
effect the blow perplexed him no less than it did me. A slight feverish 
feeling foliowed^ which be thought little of; be took an anodyne di aught 
of the acetate of nvorphnne, and then desired to be ^-ead to, that his mind 
might be composed to sleep by agreeable images. 

* About half-past nine he wished to be left alone, and 1 took my leave 
of him for the night, and for ever on earth. His servant, who always slept 
in bis room, called me about half-past two, saying be was taken very ill. I 
went to him immediately. He was then in a state of insensibility, his 
respiration extremely slow and convulsive, and the pulse impercejHible* 
He was dying; and in a few minutes ho expired. 1 thank God, 1 was 
present to clow bis eyes 1 In death his countenance was composed and 
of its mildest expression, indicative of no pain or suffering in the sepaia- 
tion of the immortal from the mortal part. Tins fatal moment was'about 
three A. M., on the 29th of May.' 

The Genovese Government evinced, by a public funeral, the 
high respect which they felt for so great a man. The Council of 
State, the Clergy, the Society of Arts, the Physical Society, the 
Students of the Academy, the English residents, and the citizens 
of Geneva attended the funeral on the Ist of June ; and the body 
was deposited in the City burying ground of Plain Palais^ close 
to the grave of Professor Pictet. Lady Davy erected a simple 
obelisk over the grave, and at her desire a small tablet was placed 
in Westminster Abbey, to give a local habitation to his naipe. 

So widely extended was the reputation of Sir Humphry Davy, 
that he was an honorary or corresponding member of almost all 
the scientific institutions in the world. He was one of the eight 
foreign associates of the Institute of France ; and he received all 
the honorary medals given by the Royal Society of London, 
beside the Galvanic prize founded by ISapoleon. 

It is a remarkable event in the hi<»tory of science^ that in 1829, 
in one year, England should have lost Wollaston, Young, and 
Davy; three ol the most distinguished characters that ever 
adorned the contemporaneous annals of our country. All of them 
had been foreign associates of the Institute of France ;•>— all of 
them secretaries to the Royal Society ; — all of them were national 
beifefaetors ^-^11 of them were earned off by a premature death ; 
— all of them died without issue ; — and all of them have been 
allowed to moulder in their tombs without any monumental tribute 
from a grateful country.* 

It is not for the honour of the dead, or to gratify the vanity of 


♦ Dr Faria baa made the aaaw Complaiot, wkb that eloqueoee 

avkieh is di^layed in. every part of his work. 
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frietds, thai we cvavea beeoming memorial from the syno* 
pathies of an intellectaal comtnnnity. It is that the living may 
lay it to heatt — that the pure flame of virtue may be kindled in 
the breasts of our youth,- — and that our children may learn from 
the time-crushed obelisk and the crumbling statue, that the genius 
of their fathers will survive even the massive granite and the pe- 
rennial brass. ,i 

Concurring in the line sentiment expressed by Mr Babbage, 
that in the recept biography of illustrious men we can read only 
their ehffes, we shall abstain from any attempt to draw the 
character of Sir Humphry Davy. While the failings of great 
men are still remembered within the sphere of their influence, 
truth demands from the impartiality of history some fidelity in 
her delineations. The biographer who paints the endeared image 
on which his imagination dwells, loses the individuality of truth 
amid cherished and exaggerated virtues. The impartial judge, 
and even the sincere admirer, are thus summoned to a contro- 
versy of false positions, in which genius finds its best vindication 
in the acknowledgement of its mortality. The premature apo- 
theosis of a glorious name may indeed soothe affliction and da/zle 
ignorance ; but it is only in the deep lines, and on the dark fore- 
ground of truth, tliat the bright spirit can rbe with unextinguish- 
able lustre. 


Abt. VI. — An affectionate Expostulation with Christians in the 
United States of America^ because of the continuance of Negro 
Slavery throughout many districts of their Country. Addressed by 
the Minister^ Deacons^ and Members of the Congreyational 
Churchy Jbrmed by the Congregation assembling in Mill Street 
Chapelf Perth. Pp. 8. 12mo. , Glasgow; 18.J6. 

Tl^ E have prefixed the title of this tract to the present article 
^ ’ for two reasons — First, it is an eloquent and well-timed ad- 
dress, and leaves nothing to be regretted except the inaccuracy 
with which some facts are stated (as the number of slaves in 
America assumed to be three millions when they are little more 
than two) ; and the haste with which other facts are generalized 
so as to make the misdeeds of one or two States seem the general 
abuse of legislative power all over the Union. But, secondly, 
its title is peculiarly consonant to our ideas of the temper in 
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wbidi this'impoirtjltnt subject Bhoald' be approt^ed. Bitter a(^ 
tacks tipoit a whoie people are not tlie best way of weaning them 
from their prejudices j expostulation^ kindly thouglT'Warni and 
urgent, gives us a much better chance of success, beside being 
more becoming in itsdlf. 

" The subject is tnomeiftoas ; 4t naturally excitei* great interest- ' 
in this country as well as in America ; and we wish to join in these 
expostulations for this, among other reasons, that as our opinion 
has upon all occasions been strongly pronounced in favour of the 
rights, the institutions, and the character of our Transatlantic 
brethren,' so they can never ascribe the coursO’which we are now 
pursuing to any of those hostile feelings, long^prevalent, — we fear 
still prevalent, among the illiberal party in this country. On tlie 
contrary, if we have a wish more anxious than another, next to** 
the desire of seeing negro slavery abolished, it fe that we should 
be furnished by the Americans themselves with a triumphant 
answer to the invectives now pouring forth against them, by the 
party which hates freedom, and even drcdds improvement, and 
which we may term their adversary as well as our own. 'Phero 
is nothing from which those enemies of }>opular rights derive 
more satisfaction than the prospect of the American (jovernment 
and nation, losing their favour in the sight of the English people 
through the unfortunate continuance of the slave system in the 
United States. 4 

*W e sliall begin by stating the facts of the case — such of them 
at least as are necessary, in order to comprehend its precise 
Let us see then what the Americans say : By the con- 
stitution of the Union, framed in 1787, the question of emancipa- 
ting the slaves is not subject to the legislative authority of the 
Congress-^each State may continue <nr abolish slavery its plea- 
sure. 'Four States, comprisingabouta'Iburth of thC'imptilttltion, have 
already abolished it. The same constitution exclunea fili*s Cooigress 
from all interference with the slave trade, as well as with slavery* 
but not perpetually ; the restriction was to expire in twenty years ; 
and a law was accordingly made abolishing that execrable traffic 
in 1808, as early as tlie constitution permitted such a proceeding. 
Morwver, the curse and the crime of slavery was entailed with 
the Slave Tmde upon the American colonists by the mother- 
country j her commercial interests were deemed to require it ; and 
Ae Americans remonstrated in many instances, but vainly, against 
it» Even the last founded of the colonies, Georgia, as late as the 
reign George II. was compelled^ in the face of repeated peti- 
tmns, becked by the strenuous exertions of its governor and coun* 
eil,'ito admit th^» importation of slaves } and his dismissal is under- 
stpU9 tq^imve originated in .the part ho took with tho planters. 
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Fvom h«nee two iploreneos are drawn i-^First, That hb ill becoan^' 
us, the people of England, to complain of the American$>.fpr re- 
fusing to terminate a state of things which wo^forced upon them* 

Secondly y That there exists no power in the American people 
at large to do what we consider to be theic duty ; inasmuch as 
they have not the>power by law, unless the individual states con- 
cur, and these, from local interests, real or supposed, are sure 
not to consent. 

Before dealing with these propositions, it is necessary that we 
sltould add the residue of the facts ; because, although what has 
been just now stated. is true, it is by no means the whple truth ; 
and because there are some other particulars admitted on all 
hands, which should be adverted to, beside those which apply to 
the foregoing statement. 

That the colonies did, in the earlier periods of their history, pro- 
test against the Slave 'J’radejand show the desire which they really 
felt not to have negro slaves, may in some degree be true. But 
it is plain that this aversion did not long continue among them, 
at least among those of the South. Their unwillingness to re- 
linquish that traffic is the only reason that can be assigned for the 
restriction which the constitution of 1787 imposed upon Congress ; 
they were apprehensive that the iStates which Irad no slaves, and 
those which had but a few, would combine and carry the Abolition ; 
to preserve unanimity, accordingly, the proviso was inserted in the 
fifth article, which lays down the course to be taken for changing 
the fundamental laws of tlie Union. Two-thirds of /both the 
Houses of Congress concurring — or the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the {States concurring, — may propound any change, and it shall be 
valid when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States; 
but the proviso excepts the abolition of the Slave Trade from tlie 
oporatioitittf tMs.-artlcle duriog twenty years. F or, no amendment 
made before 1808, *is'iu any manner toafiect’ that part of theninth 
section of Article 1., which declares that Congress shall not, 
prior to 1808, ‘ prohibit the migration or importation of such 
‘ persons as any of the States shall think proper to admit, nor im- 
‘ pose any tax on such importation exceeding ten dollars for each 
^ person.' And here we may remark, in passing, that the very lan- 
guage used to describe the Slave Trade without naming it (as in- 
deed throughout this celebrated instrument care is taken to avoid 
mentioning slavery or slaves by name) shows how much there 
was of compromise between the States holding such property, 
and those who held it not. The same circumstance evinces the 
feeUng; of repugnance, perhaps of shame, with which the illus- 
trions founders of the Republic viewed the positipn they found 
themselves placed in,-— of establishing » system to secure-poliUcul 
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liberty wluW ^ey. bad no power to extirpate personal bondt^. 
It most next be observed, that aUhongh the Amerieans deserve 
^reat praise for having been the first to abolish the African Slave 
Trader which they did as soon as the restriction just now com- 
mented upon ceased, making it afterwards piracy, -~yet they have 
never applied any remedy to an evil almost as great, and of 
nearly the same kind, which still exists in its full force among 
them, we mean the Internal Slave Trade. There is no law, either 
local or general, to prevent the traffic in slaves between one State 
and another ; and accordingly those unhappy beings are constant- 
ly torn from the places of their birth, severed from their families 
and friends, and doomed to clear the forests of the new settle- 
ments, under all the sufierings from disease and from toil which 
are inseparably connected with such operations. That the local 
le^slatures slmuld have made no provisions for prohibiting this 
grievous enormity may not surprise us. But it is difficult to 
perceive why Congress should not have interposed. We have 
heard it denied that the power exists ; but there seems no under- 
standing the third clause of section eighth, of the' first Article, if 
it does not. Congress shall have power, says that clause, * to 
‘ regulate commerce with foreign nations, and amo^g the several 

* States^ and with the Indian tribes.’ Moreover, the first clause 
of the ninth section already referred to, seems to prove the 
same thing ; for that only restricts Congress from prohibiting 
migration or importation of persons into any of the States, 
until the year ]d08. Indeed the difterent States appear to bo 
themselves prohi bited by the next or tenth section ; the second clause 
of which prevents them from laying ‘ on duties or imposts on ex- 

* ports or imports without the consent of Congress.’ At all 
events, we may assuredly take this to be a question by no 
means clear, against the authority of Congress ; and there seems 
no intelligible reason for Congress not so far raising it, as to 
show the Southern States that the great majority of both Houses 
regard the Internal Slave Trade with abhorrence. 

As to the credit claimed for the abolition of slavery by four 
out of the fitteen slaveholding states — without at all desiring 
to detract from it, we must observe, that little or no comfort is 
derived from this source by those who are desired to expect genered, 
emancipation at the hands of the local legislatures. For only see 
how small a saerifiee the four states made ! By the last enume- 
ration^ taken six years ago, their slave population was 6000, and 
their free population 3,668,000; of which ali but 117,000 were 
whites. One of them. New York, had only 75 slaves, and Penn- 
sylvania but 409. If the labours of the Anti-Slavery Societies, 
afteriuany years of enlightened and benevolentexeri^n, were Witlr 
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difficulty able to accomplish this salutary chanffe^ even in States 
where there existed but one slave to three thousand, and one 
slave to more than twenty thousand of the whole people — how 
nmch more hard will it be, and how much longer time will it take 
to prevail with the legislature in Louisiana, wliere there are con- 
siderably more slaves than free people ; and in South Carolina, 
where there arc considerably more than four slaves to three that 
ate free 1 We own that our hearts sink within us when we regard 
tliis dismal prospect; and we can only hope that the continued 
diseussion of the question, both in the country and in Congress, 
wilt produce the effect always to be expected from free enquiry ; 
more especially when conducted so as not to give just offence. 

The statistical matter connected with this question is as fol- 
lows ; — Making allowance for the probable increase since 1830, 
the date of the last enumeration, there arc, in the whole Union, 
about 14,000,000 of people, of whom about a seventh (‘2,090,000) 
are slaves, and near a fortieth (345,000) free people of colour. 
The greatest proportion of slaves to whites is that of South 
Carolina, where it is about 10 to 13; and tlie greatest proportion 
of free people of colour to whites is in Louisiana, where there are 
nearly live of the former to one of the latter. 

us now, the facts being stated, recur to the two proposi- 
tions deduced by the Americans from their representation of the 
case. 

1 . As to the right which the people of this country have to 
inveigh against them, we own this appears to us a matter of very 
subordinate importance. We will admit that England has no 
such right ; and we will go further, and grant that our right is 
barred, not so much by the alleged fact of the slave system 
liaving been forced upon our Transatlantic brethren, as by our 
own conduct in reference to other parts of the same great question. 
We ourselves never abolished even the detestable Slave Trade for 
almost a quarter of a century after it hud been denounced by the 
pious an<l enlightened labours of CliU'kson, and twenty years after 
it had been dragged before the legislature, and thoroughly ex- 
p<^d to the view of mankind by the fervent eloquence, and the 
indomitable zeal of Wilberforce. Is^ay, another quarter of a cen- 
tury elapsed, after the abolition of the traffic, before we passed 
the law for extinguishing, and but slowly extinguishing, slavery 
itself. This law, too, was passed, like the Abolition acts, not 
by those who lived in the midst of slaves, like the Americans, 
but by lawgivers whom the Atlantic separated from their nearest 
servile colony. The Americans have, we may admit, some right 
to deride the pharisaical strains of those among us who look down 
upon them, thankful tliat we arc not as tho men of the^Caro^ 
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Unas are. Thqy ^jay well taunt us, and asH how near we should be 
to the Emancipation, perhaps even to the Abolition acti^j if half 
the popnlatiou of Middlesex were negro slaves, and the Parlia- 
ment had been giving laws to Ireland and not to Jamaica ? All 
this we may safely grant, and, it all proves exactly nothing in the 
question ; except, which is really very immaterial, that a difterent 
tone might have been more becoming than the one sometiitaeS 
taken in discussing it. Nay, these topics, if more closely exa- 
mined, prove even less ; for they are in the nature of the 
argumcntum ad hominem ; and they assume that the same pat- 
ties who now complain of American slaveholders and slavery, 
defended the traffic and the servitude of the British colonies. 
But the very reverse is the fact. Whoever now condemns the 
conduct of the American Congress, or of the Southern States, 
would have condemned as strongly the legislature of our own 
country for maintaining, throughout so many years of crime 
and of suffering, what the special favourite of tliat legislature, Mr 
Pitt, justly termed the ‘ greatest practical evil that ever {ifHiete<l 
‘ humanity.’ Whoever is now impatient to see the fetters of the 
Virginian slave loosened, that they may finally be struck off, was 
agitiited with tenfold disquiet every hour that the stain rested 
upon the British name. Tfu him it is no answer, that in this coun- 
try the sordid of some, the groundless fears of others, 

tho ^I^WfW^ul fipqtby of* the rest, maintained a system for so many 
the wise and the good had always condemned ; and 
^atnough he may not have had the fortune to be placed in cir- 
cumstances which enabled him to show the sincerity and the 
purity of his principles, by assenting to the sacrifice of his inte- 
rests, and encountering peril in his person, he has the same right to 
express his opinion of those who cling to the crimes of the slave sys- 
tem, that all of us assume, in judging of other men’s conduct, under 
temptations to which we have not been ourselves exposed. While, 
then, we grant that the example of the English legislature ought 
not to he cited in disparagement of the American ; and while we 
freely allow that the great diversity of their circumstances, and 
our own, ought to restrain all violent and contemptuous expres- 
sions on our part, we cannot for an instant admit that the body 
of the argument is affected by a reference to the conduct of this 
country ; or the different position in which the lawgivers of tbe 
Old and the New World are placed, with respect to the subj^t 
matter of tbe controversy. It must always be recollected, that 
there was to the full as much indignation felt and expressed in 
England, against the legislatures of the West Indian colonies, as 
tb&t of which the Americans now complain ; and yet the situation 
pf those bodies was far more critical, in regard to this question, 
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than that even of the Assemblies of Louisiana and South Caro-^ 
Una* The disproportion of blacks to whites, in some of ouv 
islands, exceeded twenty-five and even thirty to one ; in hardly 
any was it less than six or seven to one. Yet the people of this 
country wer^ all but unanimous in requiring those colonies to 
provide for the gradual liberation of their slaves j and the voice 
of the whole civilized world has sanctioned the call. 

2. The \vant of power in the Congress is the other topic so 
much relied on. This assumes that the individual States cannot 
be expected to pursue, of themselves, the course which every con- 
sideration of duty, and every view of sound policy, plainly point 
out. But as long as the Congress makes no attempt to put down 
the Slave Trade, that is, the traffic in slaves from State to State, 
no one can entirely believe that it is want of power alone which 
prevents some progress being made towards Emancipation. If 
Uiat dreadful scourge of the negro race were at an end, beside 
the incalculable improvement directly gained to their condition, 
the best prospect would be afforded of bringing about a change in 
the public mind upon the question of emancipation in the slave 
States. Those who defend the conduct of the Americans the most 
strenuously, look forward to the complete cultivation of their 
territories, and their being fully supplied with slaves from the 
old States, as the period when the slave system may be expected, 
even in the Carolinas, to be abandoned to its fate. Surely the 
friends of humanity and justice in the general I.egislatnre will 
not sulier the Slave Trade, in one of its most horrid forms, to con- 
tinue unchecked, until by mere efflux of time it has worn itself 
out, and, as it were, dies a natural death, after inflicting ages of 
torment upon its wretched victims. 

The plausible topic has been resorted to, of the strict republi- 
can principles upon which the Government of the United States 
is formed ; for, it is said, if once the negroes are set free, they 
must enjoy all the rights of citizens ; and the prejudices are so 
inveterate against any amalgamation of the races, tliat no law 
could overcome them. If by amalgamation be meant, as in this 
question it frequently is, mixture by marriage, we can easily be- 
lieve in the strength of the prejudice ; but then, that has nothing 
whatever to do with even the most perfect equality of civil rights. 
Aqy oth^r prejudice is in all probability the creature rather of 
the civil institution (as it has with more courtesy than correct- 
ness been called) of slavery; and would cease with its ex- 
isten,ce. But there i$ no occasion of going so far as this. 
Surely the Legislature, the supreme power in the State, when 
it.pndertpoji^ to deal with the subject of slavery, could choose 
its own course ; and either give an absolute or a qualified eman* 
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cipatloa, as easily as all admit it coal4 Ibestaw freedotii, eitWr 
at once, or by a aloar process of liberation. What dislieartens 
men upon this subject, and. above all, what discourages those 
who have ever been and who still are, the zealous friends of 
the Americans, is to see so little disposition evince<l on their 
part to beginning the good work. If the question were ever en- 
tertained; if any inclination to bring it forward in the Legis- 
latures were perceived; — the hopes of philanthropists in this 
country would be raised, and their impatience assuaged — white 
they who hate America because she is free, would be disheart- 
ened in their turn* The project of deliberating on the subject 
in secret, of which somewhat has of late been heard, must be 
admitted to have very little tendency to allay the apprehensions 
of those who are the most solicitous for the credit of our 'I'ransat- 
lantic brethren. It is manifestly impossible that there should 
arise any danger whatever from the fnitest discussion of the ques- 
tion, in a country wliere the slaves only in one or two provinces 
form the majority ; when experience has proved tlie futility of 
such apprehensions in the colonies where they universally arc in 
an overwhelming superiority to the whites. But assuredly if the 
promulgation of the debates would bo attended with risk, closing 
the doors is likely to be a far more perilous experiment; since it 
assumes that the slaves are both knowing enough to interest them- 
selves in the discussion, and strong enough to take their own 
part. 

The popular feeling is represented as unfavourable to the ques- 
tion in most parts of the Union. But this, at least in the 
Northern and Middle States, has certainly been in a great de- 
gree owing to the injudicious tone of some among its zealous 
friends ; and not a little to the dislike of foreign interference. The 
best of possible intentions has dictated the conduct of the indivi- 
duals to whom we allude. But it is more than doubtful if this is a 
subject on which the Americans can be expected to take from 
ns, what we should, in the like circumstances, certainly not be 
very ready to endure from them. The desire of equal rights 
was very prevalent among the Dissenters of this country, botli 
Protestant and Catholic, before the great triumph of religious 
liberty in 1828 and 1829. Yet we rather think that the arrival 
of a Popish missionary from France, or a Baptist teacher from 
New-England, ‘ instant, in season and out of season,* to enforce 
the repeal of the Test Act,* and tlie Penal Laws, would have 
been regarded at any moment as a godsend to the deciuiing for- 
tunes ot the Orange and the High-Church party. 

So in Scotland, at this moment, we have a large bod^ of men 
bolding the Voluntary doctrine. Would they reckon their labours 
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much liolpen b]^llie arrival of missionaries from Connecticut, where, 
as in all America, the Church is severed from the State ? ‘ No 

‘ one is called to a crusade against any institution of man, how 
‘ abominable soever in itself. Our Saviour and his Apostles left 
‘ slavery untouched by any direct operation of theirs, satisfied 
^ with forming a religion which, by its influence, must put it 
* down.’ This is the answer which the Americans give to all 
foreigners who affirm that they have a duty to perform iti preach- 
ing against slavery. We need not stop to enquire whether or 
not their argument is perfectly well founded. It is quite plau- 
sible enough to find universal acceptance, when enforced by po- 
pular prejudice, and especially by feelings of national jealousy. 
Nor will they who truly, and wisely iis well as truly, desire the 
progress of sounder views than are unhappily prevalent in many 
parts of the Union, seek to exasperate, wliere they should ernlea- 
vour to soothe, or expect reason to be heard better in the tempest 
than in the calm. The friends of humanity are streimous, and 
they are numerous, in some of the States. TJiey liave been con- 
stantly at work since the Revolution. They have made some 
progress, and they are daily making more. J^et it be our part, 
in this country, to do whatever may tend most to strengthen 
their hands; above every thing, let ns avoid all such intemperate 
language, and ill-advised proceetlings as may conduce to the 
strength of tiieir adversaries ; and in pronouncing our censures 
where it is our duty to blame, let us carefully confine them to the 
wrong doers, nor commit the injustice of condemning five and 
twenty States for the misdeeds of eleven. 


AnT. VIT . — Ionia Tragedy. To which are added a Jew Sonnets. 
Second Edition. Printed for private circulation.* 8vo. Lon- 
don : 1836. 


' 1 ^ 17 ’e have read this work with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret; of pleasure, as a beautiful accession to our poetical 


* We should have lieen in some doubt as to the propriety of noticincf 
a piece bearing to be printed for ‘ private circulation,' had we not seen 
that OUT contemporaries have not been withheld, by that consideration, 
frt»m making the Tragedy before us the subject of critical remark ; an«l, 
besides, when a work is suffered to run into a second edition, it virtually 
becomes a jDU&Iicofiow, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
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literature ; of regret^ because the author’s preface offers oply 
doubtful and a mstant prospect that it will be ever followed 
similar productions from the same pen» 

< I should be sorry/ says Mr Sergeant Talfourd in his preface to the 
second edition, * to be thought indifferent to literature^ because I feel 
compelled ^to relinquish the ambition of adding to its stores. I am 
rather amenable to the charge of having loved it not wisely, but too 
well.*’ It is because 1 feel its pleasures too intensely, — because the 
serene beauty of its untroubled light shines upon me through the in- 
terstices of my ordinary labours with too fastinating a power, that T 
think it my duty to those who have committed to me a public trust, and 
those who depend on my professional exertions, to refrain from seeking 
to involve myself in another dramatic spell. I rejoice, indeed, to trace 
in that form of poetry, which I have chiefly loved, an analogy to the 
greater occasions, and the nobler excitements of iny own profession. Like 
a tragedy, a momentous tiial embraces within a few hours an important 
action,-— condenses human interests, and hopes, and passions within its 
anxious circle,— is resU*ained, bounded, and dignified by Rolemnities and 
forms, which define it, as a thing apart from the common succession of 
liuman affairs, — developcs, sometimes, aflecting traits of generosity, or is 
graced by the beauty of suffering, — and is terminatc<l by a catastrophe 
anticipated with quivering expectation, which may deride character, for- 
tune, or life itself, — with sometimes a background of public interest, 
where the struggle of principles, aiul the fate of paities, may be seen in 
the intellectual pcispeclive. But this is accident, rather than art ; the 
absolute and painful reality precludes the air of repose which the poet 
can breathe over his loftiest cieutions; and although tlieie is analogy 
sufficient to excuse a lawyer, if be should occasioudlly indulge in glimpses 
at the master- pieces of tragic power, which may make him less forlorn /' 
he cannot justify an attempt to copy them. In piinting Ion, I have 
fully accomplished my wish to tear myself from its subject. Like Ham- 
let, I feel that these words are not mine now I have confessed, and 
am absolved. Yet 1 would fain hope that I do not bid such studies a 
final adieu. If 1 shall be able, in the evening of life, to feel that its 
labours are closed, 1 shall delight to recur to them, unblamed.’ 

In this hope we heartily concur ; and, in the mean time, wo 
will endeavour to show why we feel that we have reason to desire 
another work from Mr Talfourd. 

The story on which the play is constructed is of little com- 
plexity, and may be briefly told. Argos is desolated by a pesti- 
lence. The King Adrastus, hating and hated, refusing even the 
expression of sympathy, immures himself in his palace^ forbids 
access on pain of death, and insults the^uflerings of his subjects 
by riotous festivities. Ion, a youth of unknown parentage,^ under- 
takes the dangerous errand of petition and rempnstranco* Ad- 
rastus is touched by his expostulations, and convenes public 
meeting. At this meeting an answer frpm IJeJpbi is ftnriounced, 
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setdnii: fortk that Adrattus is the author of the calamities of the 
city — 

* Argos ne’er sFiall find release 
Till her mouarch’s race shall cease.' 

*1116 destruction of Adrastus becomes thenceforward a patriotic 
duty. Many are willing^ to devote themselves to it» and) among 
others. Ion. The candidates for the assassin's office meet in secret to 
draw lots, and the office falls to the lot of Ion. He enters the palace 
armed for this purpose, and when about to strike the blow, is inter- 
rupted by an opportune announcement of the discovery that Adras- 
tus is his father. He consequently desists; but his ambushed con- 
federates rush in, and, in spite of his attempts to save Adrastus, 
perpetrate the intended murder. Ion is acknowledged his heir and 
successor. The oracle had declared the existence of the ‘ monarch’s 
‘ race’ to be incompatible with the welfare of Argos ; Ion had 
vowed the destruction of that race ; and is thus bound l>y his word to 
the commission of suicide. He is proclaimed the following day, 
tastes the possession of power, and exercises the regal functions : 
and the play closes with his self-immolation, and the abatement of 
the pestilence. I'here is a slight underplot — the discovery and 
avowal of the attachment of Ion and Clemanthe — but it has little 
influence upon the story ; and the love is of too brotherly and sis- 
terly a complexion to excite much interest. To one who reads 
the foregoing sketch, it will appear probable that a play con- 
structed on such a story must owe whatever interest it excites, in 
a g^eat measure, to its style and sentiments. Such is the case. 
Ion is an eminently chaste and poetical creation, graceful and 
polished in its style, pure and elevated in its sentiments, full of 
thoughts which, without being forced, appear original, and adorned 
with images of great beauty. Grace is its characteristic. It 
subdues and saddens, rather than excites and agitates the reader’s 
mind. There is not much energy of expression, and few strong- 
passions are called powerfully into play ; but a high tone of moral 
refinement breathes through the piece, which, whilst it elevates 
it as a composition, renders it eminently impressive. We must 
give some examples to justify our praise ; and the first shall be 
the following delineation of the character of Ion ; — 

‘ Ion our sometime darling, whom we prized 
As a stray gift, by bounteous Heaven dismiss’d 
From some bright sj^cre which boitow may not cloud 
To make the happy happier I Is he sent 
To grapple with the miseries of this time, 

Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears 
As it would perish at the tonen of wrong 1 
By no internal contest is be train'd 
TOL, LXUh MO. CXXYII, K 
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For sucli bard duty ; no emotions rude 

Hath his clear spirit vanquish’d ; — Ivove, tlie germ 

Of bis mild nature, hath spread graces forth, 

Expanding with its progress, as the store 
Of rainbow colour wliicli the seed conceals 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 

To Hush and circle in the flower. No tear 
Hath fill’d his eye save that of thoughtful joy 
When, in the evening stillness, lovely things 
Press’d on his soul too busily ; his voice, 

If, in the earnestness of childish sports, 

Raised to the tone of anger, check’d its force, 

As if it fear’d to break its being’s law. 

And falter’d into music ; when the forms 
Of guilty passion have been made to live 
In pictured speech, and others have wax’d loud 
In righteous indignation, he hath heard 
With sceptic smile, or from some slender vein 
Of goodness, which surrounding gloom conceal'd, 

Struck sunlight o’er it : ' so his life hath flow’d 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 

In whose ralm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirror'<l ; wliich, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 

And takes no shadow from them.* 

Tho following thoughts spring beautifully out of a contempla- 
tion of the scenes of death in the devoted city ; and the descrip- 
tive portion which follows is finely wrought ; 

‘ Ion. How fares my pensive sister ? 

Clemanihe . — How should I fare but ill wlien the pale hand 
Draws the black foldings of the eternal curtain 
Closer and closer round us — Phocion absent— 

And thou, forsaking all within thy heme. 

Wilt risk thy life with strangers, in whose aid 
Even thou canst do but little ? 

Ion. It is little : 

But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 

The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
Have tlieir own season. ’Tis a little tiling 
To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment drain’d by fever’d lips, 

May give n shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectareanfuicp 
Renews the life of joy in happiest houm. 

It is a little thing to speak a pht^se 
Of common comfort Which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense | yat on the asr 
Of him who thought to<lio ttnmoarn’d 'twill- ftiH 
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Like dioicest music ; fill the glaasing eye 
With gentle teu's ; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 

And shed on the departing soul a senso 
More precious than the benison of frienda 
About the bonourd deatb>bed of the rich, 

To him who else were lonely, that anotlier 
Of the great family is near and feels. 

ClemttiUhe.-^0 thou canst never bear these mournful offices I 
So blithe, so merry once 1 Will not the sight 
Of frenzied agonies unfix thy reason, 

Or the dumb woe congeal thee ? 

Io7i. — No, Clomaiithe ; 

They are the patient sorrows that touch nearest ! 

If thou hadbt seen the warrior while he writhed 
In the last grapple of his sinewy frame 
With conquering anguish, strive to cast a smile 
(And not in vaiii^ upon bis fragile wife. 

Waning beside him, — and, his limbs composed. 

The widow of the moment fix her gaze 
Of longing, speechless love, upon the babe. 

The only living thing which yet was hers. 

Spreading its arms for its own resting* place, 

Yet with attenuated hand wave off 

The unstricken child, and so embraceless die, 

Stifling the mighty hunger of the heart ; 

Thou couldst endure the sight of selfish grief.’ 

Tliere is also great force in the appeal of Agenor to Adrastus. 

Adrastus says — 

* Upon your summons, Sages, 1 am here ; 

Your king attends to know your pleasure^speak it !’ 

Agenor answers — 

* Agenor. And canst thou ask ? If the heart dead witliin tliee 
Receives no impress of this awful time. 

Art thou of sense forsaken ? Are thine ears 
So charm’d by strains of slavish minstrelsy 
That the dull groan and frenzy-pointed shriek 
Pass them unheard to Heaven ? Or are tliine eyes 
So conversant with prodigies of grief. 

They cease to dazzle at thorn ? Art thou arm’d 
’Gainst wonder, while, in all things, nature turns 
To dreadful contraries while Youth’s full cheek 
Is shrivell’d into furrows of sad years. 

And ’neath its glossy curls untinged by care 
Looks out a keen anatomy ;-»-while Age 
Is stung by feverish tmrtiire for an hour 
Into youth’s strength ; while fragile Womanhood 
Starts into frightful coun^, all unlike 
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Tlie gentle etrengtli Us gentle weakness feeds 
To'inake affliction beautiful, and stalks 
Abroad, a tearless, an unslinddering thing - 
While Childhood, in its Orphan'd freedom blithe, 

Finds in the shapes of wretchedness which seem 
Grotesque to its uusadden’d vision, cause 
For dreadful mirth that shortly shall be hush’d 
In never-broken silence ; and while Love, 

Immortal through all change, makes ghastly Death 
Its idol, and with furious passion tligs 
Amid sepulchral images for gauds 
To cheat its fancy with ? — Do sights like these 
Glare through the realm thou shouldst be parent to. 

And canst thou find the voice to ask “ our pleasure?” * 

This is powerful in description. Whether it is not too artifi- 
cial for an unpremeditated reply, called forth and warmed into 
indignation by the king’s inappropriate use of the single word 
* pleasure,’ may reasonably be questioned. The eloquence of 
indignation is less picturesque; and, under existing circumstances, 
would expatiate not so much ou what the painter might see, as on 
what the citizen must feel. It M'ould not pause, in its eager 
course, to enumerate the effects of the pestilence on different 
conditions of existence ; and it would rush into realities, instead 
of more coldly generalizing with such abstractions as youth, age, 
womanhood, and childhood. We do not propose to enter at large 
into the policy of the liarangnc, but we may just remark that, 
for a despot, Adrastus is somewhat unceremoniously treated ; and 
since his brief question could hardly be amenable to that minute 
criticism which is now expended on a ‘king’s speech,’ Agenor 
must seem more prompt than judicious in commenting so sharply 
upon the royal phraseology, llut we will not attempt to apply the 
rules of ordinary judgment to the politics of Argos. 

The following remarks upon tyranny and its supports, arc not 
less just than they are poetically and eloquently expressed ; — 

‘ Ion. 1 know enough to feel for thee ; I know 
Thou hasu endured the vilest wrong that tyranny 
In its worst frenzy can inflict ; — yet think, 

O think I before the irrevocable deed 
Shuts out all thought, how much of power’s excess 
Is theirs who raise the idol do we groan 
Beneath the personal force of this rasli man, 

Who forty summers since hung at tlie breast 
A playful weakling ; whom the beat unnertrps ; 

The north wind pierces ; and the hand of death 

May, in a moment, change to clay aa rile 

As that of the acourgetl slara whosa chains it fcreW ? 
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No ! His our weakness gasping for the shows 
or outward strength that builds op tyrailny, 

And makes it look so glorious : — If we shrink 
Faint-hearted from the reckoning of our span 
Of mortal days, we pamper the fond wish 
For long duration in a line of kings : 

If the rich pageantry of thoughts must fade 
All unsubstantial as the regal hues 
Of eve which purpled them, our cunning frailty 
Must robe a living image with their pomp, 

And wreathe a diadem around its brow. 

In which our sunny fantasies may live 
Empearrd, and gleam, in fatal splendour, far 
On after ages. We must look within 
For that \wiich makes us slaves ; — on sympathies 
Whiclt 6nd no kindred objects in the plain 
Of common life — affections that aspire 
In air too thin — and fancy’s dewy film 
Floating for rest ; for even such delicate threads, 

Gather’d by fate’s engrossing hand, supply 
The eternal spindle whence she weaves the bond 
Of cable strength in which our nature struggles 1^ 

Here, too, is a parting address to the Argives, which seems to 
indicate that the denunciation of the oracle against the race of 
Adrastus was in truth levelled against monarchy; and that the 
drama embodies a political precept, namely, that in sma|l states 
republicanism is to be preferred. 

< Ion. Argives I I have a boon 
To crave of you ; — wdiene’er I shall rejoin 
In death the father from wdiose lieart in life 
Stern fate divided me, think gently of him ! 

For ye who saw him in his full-blown pride. 

Knew little of affections crush’d within, 

And wrongs which fren;5ied him ; yet never more 
Let the great interests of the state depend 
Upon the thousand chances that may sway 
A piece of human frailty ! Swear to me 
That ye will seek hereafter in yourselves 
The means of sovereign rule -our narrow space 
So happy in its confines, so compact. 

Needs not the magic of a single name 
Which wider regions may require to draw 
Their interests into one ; but, circled thus, 

Like a bless’d family by simple laws, 

May tenderly be governM ; all degrees 
Moulded together as one single form 
Of nymph-like loveliness, which finest chords 
Of sympathy pervading shall suffuse 
In times of quiet with one bloom, and fill 
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With one resistless imps^se) if the hosts 
Of foreign power should threaten. Swear to me 
That ye wffl do this I ’ 


The following is a beautiful picture of innocent and joyous 
youth : — 


< Ion. Think upon the time 
When the clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 
Were ruffled with the tronblings of strange joy, 
As if some unseen visitant from heaven 
Touch’d the calm lake and wreath’d its images 
In sparkling wares — recall the dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled, 

As loth to lose in certainty too bless’d 
Its happy being ;'^taste in thought again 
Of the stolen sweetness of those evening walks, 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet. 

And circling forests by etberial touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky. 

As if about to melt in golden light 

Shapes of one heavenly vision ; and thy he art 

Enlarged by its new sympathy with one. 

Grew bountiful to all ! ’ 


We must cite a few more instances of the images and reflec- 
tions, poretically conceived, and felicitously expressed, which 
abound' in this drama. 

‘ Cletnanthc. ’Tis never woman’s part 
Out of her fond misgivings to perplex 
The fortunes of the man to whom she cleaves ; 

’Tb hers to weave all that she has of fair 
And bright in the dark meshes of their web 
Inseparate from their windings. My poor heart 
Hath found its refuge in a hero’s love. 

Whatever destiny hb gmicrous soul 
Shape for him ; — ’tis its duty to he still, 

And trust him till it hound or break with his.’ 

Ion thus prays to be intrusted with a dangerous mis8ioiii-~- 

* Ion. O do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness — send me I 
The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 

If Heaven selcc't it for its instrument. 

May shed celestial music on the breeze 
As clearly as tiie pipe whose virgin gold 
Bedts the lip of PhoabUs ; — ye are wise, 
sft.nd needed by your countiiy ; ye are fathdra : 

I am a lone stray thing, whose llttlo life 
By 8trBngm:8’ bounty chorbh'd, lik^ b wave 
That from the summer seb a wikitdn breexe 
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Lifts for ft momcQt’s ^tftrkle, subside 
Light as it rose> nor leave a sigh iu breaking.’ 

The mutual discovery of attachment is thus described — 

‘ Ion, Wo met 

As playmates who might never meet again,' 

And then the bidden truth flashed forth, and sbow’d 
To each the image in the other’s soul 
In one bright instant.’ 

We must also cite the following passage : — 

* [on. There are a thousand joyous things in life, 

Which pass unheeded in a life of joy 
As thine bath been, till breezy sorrow comes 
To ruflle it ; and daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to pei'form them.’ 

Having thus expressed our sense of the groat merits of this 
production, we must fulfil the less pleasing remainder of the cri- 
tic’s task, and mention those particulars in which we deem it less 
successful. In some of these we are anticipated by the author 
liiraself, who, in his pleasing and modest preface to the first 
edition, thus speaks of his work; — 

* It haa beeu written, — not indeed without u view to an ideal stage, 
which should never be absent ftom the mind of th(> humblest aspirant to 
dramatic composition, but without any hope of rendering it worthy to be 
acted. If it were regarded as a drama composed for actual leprcsentation, 
I am well awaue that not in matter of furtn ” only, hut in matter of 
substance,’* it wouhl be found wanting. The idea of tho principal cha- 
racter,— tliat of a nature essentially pure and disintci'cstcd, deriving its 
strength entirely from goodness and thought, not overcoming evil by tho 
force of will, but escaping it by an insensibility to its approach, — vividly 
conscious of existence and its pleasures, yet willing to lay them down at 
the call of duty, — is scarcely capable of being rendcicd sufficiently striking 
in itself, or of being subjected to such agitations, as tragedy requires in its 
heroes. It was fartlier necessary, in order to involve such a chaiactcr in 
circumstances which might excite terror, or giief, or joy, to introduce 
other machinery than that of passions wotking natiually within, or events 
arising from ordinary and probable motives without ; as its own elements 
would not supply the contests of tragic emotion, nor would its sufleiings, 
liowever accumulated, present a varied or impressive pictm-e. Recourse 
haa thwefore been bad, not only to the old Grecian notion of Destiny, 
apart from all moral agencies, and to a prophecy indicating its purport in 
reference to the individuals involved in its chain, imt to the 'idea of Jasci- 
nation, as an engine by which Fate may woik its purposes cm the inno* 
cent mind, and force it into terrible action, most uncongenial to itself, but 
necessary to the iaifae. Either .perhaps of ^cse aids might have been per- 
mitted, df used in aceorjdlaace tvifbitne enthe spirit of the piece; but the 
employpieitt of hodi could not be justified in a drama intended for visual 
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preB(||Ktfttion, in iiirbi«i^‘a*cert|Mn teiimmUKiade ia eesentbiito the>Aitli of 
tlie Bpectetofr WbothorApy igronpa, snr«o»ndo<l tif^jthfeinisooialiowi.of 
tiie^ Grook, wyUiologyv.fi^^ suJi^^ted to tho i^piSypiouB^ Iwys 

superb tit ^00^ could Ije eudowed.j^y gejijus kseJf witU swqU ^ 

to awaked* tfie sympathies of an English au«]|ionce, n)ay,,l^^f) be dotAtc^,; 
but it cannot lid" questioned that except by sustaining a stern uqft^of 
pdrpbse, and breathing an atmosphere of Grecian sentimeht dyet uio 
whole, so as to render the jpicture national and coherent in aH'ra^troita, 
the effect must be unsalhlfactory and unreal. Conscious of hiy inabHHy 
to produce a work tlms jnstified to the imagination by its own complete- 
■n&m and power, I hare not attempted id ; but hare sought, out of mere 
Weakness, for “ Fate witl metaphysical aid" to “ crown witlial” the ordi- 
nary persons of a romantic play. 1 tltereforc, asked far too much 
for ft spectator to grant ; but t^e^ ^ase Is different with the reader, who 
does not seek the powerful excitements of the theatre, nor is hound tq a 
continuous attention ; and who, for the sake of scattered sentiments or 
expressions which may please him, may, at least by a latitude of friendly 
allowance, forgive the incongruities of the machinery by which the story 
is Ccmdacted. This drama may be described as the phantasm of a tihi- 
gedy,—- not a thing of substance mortised into the living rock of huma- 
nity, ->and therefore incapable of exciting that interest which grows out 
of human feeling, or of holding that permanent place in the memory 
wliich truth only can retain.’ 

In this passage, which, though long, we have quoted entire> 
are Unfolded, with a candour which must be admired by all, some 
of the prominent 'difficulties and disadvantages which hurt'^atid 
enfeeble this beautiful composition. It is very true that Idh plhy 
will be read and admired rather ‘ for the hake of Scattered s^ti- 
‘ ments,’ — of selected passages of rare beauty, — than for its effec- 
tiveness as a whole, — its sustained interest, or its dramatic power. 
The chief defect consists in this, that its merits not of the 
right kind, — that while it is in form a dran^, its beauties are 
poetical and not dramatic. The forms of the drama are indeed 
observed, and the unities are treated with superfluoutr respect, 
but the Soul is wanting. It is, as the author well estpress^ 
it, ‘ not ft thing of substance mortised into the living rock of 
* humanity and therefore is not sufficiently capable of exciting 
that interest which growsr'Ottt of human feeling. It wants that 
true and vivid delineation OP character which creates in us a fel- 
lowship with the beings representedy’Whluh enables u$ to know 
them as though they hftd been ^ving ; and hot only to acknowledge 
the force and verisimilitude oP^What they are nude to utter, but 
to follow them in imagination off the scene, and to supply their 
untold actions and eacpressions out of that knowledge which we 
Seem to have of the innermost workings of thefar minds; No\^, in 
‘ ipn^* thou^l^elighted by its pure^ refined, and elevated tondj tif^ 
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veti only interMted bv theseA^tmenfa^not by tbe peroom; and tbe ap- 
plause we mentally bestow is bestowed upon the exceileAce of im 
hbs^aet truths, and tldt 6pon their connexion with the personages 
i^y whom they are uttered. With- the exception of the character 
of ^on, — which ''Is beautifully conceived ana executed, but some- 
'^at too pu^te and faultless to create that interest which requires 
prqbi^iUty for its support, — the personages of the play are ail defi- 
cient in individuality and distinctness. They are all sayers of fine 
things : but they speak too nearly the same langut^e ; and we feel 

tto 
all. 
ra- 
are 

distinguishable, and that they are' Swayed by different motives, 
they do not stand before us in a distinct and life-like reality ; 
or impress themselves upon our memories as persons who, under 
such or such circumstances would pursue such or such a line of 
conduct. In enquiring if characters are effectively delineated, 
let us ever ask this question — can we speculate upon their pro- 
bable conduct in situations which the author has not distinctly 
indicated ? If we can do so, we may feel assured that the characters 
are drawn with force and vividness, and in conformity with the 
established principles of human nature. If we cannot speculate 
them, it is because they arc vague, or deficient in reality. 
By t^ijs test we have tried the personages in this drama ; and by 
this test i^e found them wanting in that distinctness, vividness, 
and truth, winch might have been expected in a work otherwise 
of so much pierit. 

In delineating the tyrant Adrastus, it has seemed as though 
the amiable tone of the author’s mind had recoiled from the task 
of employing such colours as circumstances would strictly war- 
rant. Here is a man bound by his situation to evince regard for 
jdic condition of his subjects, but who, in a period of general 
distress, betrays the most brutal and insulting hearUessness. 

< Ion. I pass’d the palace wheie the frantic king 
Yet holds his crimson revel, whence the roar 
Of desperate mirth came, mingling with the sigh ' 

Of death-subdued. r^n^ess, and the gleam 
Of festal lamps mid spectral columns hung 
Flaunting o’er shapes of anguish made them ghastlier. 

How can I cease to tremble for the sad ones 
He mocks.' 

t 

Thus is the tyrant described by Ion. But when he comes 
ppon the scene we are not only softened towafds him; we 
gradually lose all sense of his atrocities, — discover that he has 


that their sentiments might be transposed, with little detrimen 
propriety or effect. Iherc is a family likeness in them 
Their differences are differences of position and circumstance, 
ther than of character ; and though we ascertain that they 
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genoroviB fe«Uags»<^dgar4 him at length with that iatere^ 
wb^h should beumg to the father of Ion, and are anxious for his 
preservation. To paint unmitigated viliany is a coarse and 
d^umsy process. In every character there are lights and shadows^ 
and the darkest will not be all black : but we think the author 
in Uib instance hee eired in the opposite extreme ; nnd ^at 
Adrasnis of the scene ^uld have b^n represented more in^Aeep- 
ing with the tyrant who had been previouslv announced to us. 

Another defect must be observed, llie language is occtMoa- 
ally somewhat stilted and artidcial ; and ornate and ambitious 
phraseology is adopted, where simpler exj^essions would have 
fulfilled its purpose better. Sometunes periphrasis is indulged 
in, where the '^rcumstances dmnand more terseness. Sometimes, 
also, subordinate personages seem a little infected wirii a tendency 
to grandiloquence unsuitable to their situation. It is the fault 
so humorously burlesqued by Sheridan. * I fly, the herald of 

* yoar will ! * says the parish constable in the Critic ; — and ‘ Sir,’ 
says Puff, defending his system, ‘ I am not for making slavish dis- 

* tinctions, and giving all the fine language to the upper sort of 
‘ people.’ But these defects are neither frequent nor glaring ; 
and perhaps we should not notice them at all, if we were not 
rendered fastidious by the vicinity of so many passages which de- 
mand our highest praise. 

There is little evidence of skill in the construction of the plot. 
The mystery, of Ion’s birth is covered by too thin a veil ; and the 
discovery (which excites no surprise in the reader), is mantled 
rather clumsily. In point of dramatic effect, the most successful 
portion is the closing scene. 

The principal disadvantage under which the author laboured 
arose from the nature of the story, and the middle course which 
he has considered himself constrained to take. The plot is founded 
on circumstances repugnant to the sympathies of a modern au- 
dience. A superstition of which no vestiges remain among us, — 
of which no latent spark can be awakened in our minds,— enjoins 
as virtuous, deeds which we now condemn as crimes ; and a youth 
of the most exalted purity undertakes, as sacred duties, the com- 
mission of murder and of suicide. We know by eiiperience that 
such difficulties in fiction are not insuperable. They may be over- 
come — but how ? Not by rmdendzing the composition, — not by 
endeavouring to employ as a ckmk the incongruous panoply of such 
sentiments as are now most current and approved. An opposite 
course must be adopted. The reader (we do not say ‘ spectator,’ 
for we regard this play as a dramatic poem, and not as intended 
'for r^MpesiMitation) must be wcarried back in imagination to the 
period r^resented; and he must be-plkeed for a time,.fis far as 
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It te posdUey Vtildet the in^aenee of those fheiings which may 
SetVO to toconcile incongruities} to lend a harmony to the moTfd 
pictufO} and to r^def natural) and therefore impressive, diat 
which, viewed foy the light of modem sentiments, must appear 
improbable and weak. This Mr Talfimrd has not done. He has 
chosen a story essentially Grecian, — a story ftwmded on the decrees 
of I>eiainy, that great mystorions agent or Grecian tragedy, — but 
without sufficiently investing it with an antique colouring, or avail- 
iiig himself of these resonrees which its solemn agency would have 
alrorded. In order to make us feel due interest in the double 
Sacrifice of Adrastus and of Ion, it should have been the author’s 
first care to imbue our imeglnations with awe and reverence for 
that inevitable Destiny by which they are doomed. Unless wc 
are enabled to invest ourselves with at least some portion of ^e 
superstitious feeling which once bent in shuddering reverence 
before the irrevocable decree of that unearthly tribunal, we de- 
prive the sacrifice of that sanction which alone can reconcile it 
to our poetical faith. Deprived of this sanction, the immolation 
of Ion seems needless and absurd ; and we cannot sympatliize with 
the pure and patriotic feeling which induced him to submit to it. 
We are willing to surrender otir poetical faith, but it cannot be 
surrendered fully without a much more powerful appeal than the 
author has made to it. 'rhe only passage in which the decrees 
of destiny are unfolded, with aught approaching to the due so- 
lemnity, IS one wherein Adrastus relates to Ion the circumstances 
of his own birth. As for the mission to Delphi, it is treated with 
too little previous respect, and excites too little expectation ; and 
the awful and important message, on which the whole circumstances 
of the play depend, is conveyed with scarcely more solemnity 
tlian might attend the delivery of some rhyming decree of the 
Queen of the Fairies in an Easter melodramc. Wo ought to 
have been made to feel the influence of a powerful spell ; and to 
have followed the personages of the tragedy in wonder and in 
terror towards that grave n'om which it should seem impossible 
to save them. Mr Talfourd need not have gone back to the 
ancient Grecian drama for examples of the employment of this 
agency. He might have found illustrious instances of a suc- 
cessful employment of similar agency in English literature, en- 
grafted on superstitions subsequent to the classic era, and by two 
of the master-spirits of their several times — by Shakspeare, in 
Macbeth ; by Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
In each of these we feel the influence of a spell from wltich 
mortal power cannot escape ; and we admiringly surrender our 
poetioid faith to the surpassing skill with wMoh ^ese great magi- 
cians have wielded this instrument of superstiti^s terror. 
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Wc offer thjese.i^ijgiarks with ^foigae4.re£^ea^,factbo.^bUitae9 
of Uno excellopt,OW|3hor; ond it w.frowi toot very respeot that.otur 
oommonts. We should sot hove eudoavouned to poiqt out 

the, higher, e?c.cellence \rlxich might have been attained by a diffe* 
rent treatment of the suldect, if we had not believed soch higher 
excellence to be withm we author’s reach ; nor should we have 
wasted words in recommending such lofty models of imitatjlop. t<» 
one who showed ho power to soar. , , 

We cannot conclude without again expressing our regret tl^t 
no fresh efforts in tlie poetical department of literature can be ex> 
pected from one so able to adorn it ; or without stating our con-* 
viction, that it would be in Mr Talfourd’s power to occupy a high 
place among British poets, if he had not proposed to himself the 
attainment of eminence in that profession to which he is so 
worthily and successfully devoted. 


Art. VIII. — 1. Letters o?i TUJie. By Henry Woodward, M.A., 
Rector of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. London: 1835. 

2. Speech of discount Morpeth^ delivered in the House qf 
ComtnonSf June 28, 1835, upon the Irish Church Question. 
London: 1835. 

3 . Speech qf the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel^ hi the 
House of Commons^ July 21, 1835, on the Irish Church Bill, 
London: 18-35. 

T ithe has, in every age and country, been a most unfortunate 
and ill-fated species of property. There is something in 
its character, in the mode of its imposition, ami in the manner of 
its payment, which has not only exposed it from time to time to 
the most serious shocks, but has rendered it the never-failing 
source of difficulties and dissensions. Nor will this appear sur- 
prising, if it be borne in mind, that, amongst modem nations, it 
has been merely a civil institution ; and in tfarir eyes has not only 
been uimttended with any divine sanctions, but haS in some cases 
been applied to the service of a religion different from that of 
of the persons liable to the burden. 

Prussia was the first country in Europe Where due aocount 
was taken of the dangers to which this kind of property » natu- 
rally exposed. Hef provident and able government wisely 
recognised the prevalence of the antipathy felt towards it, and 
took timely ‘steps for the satisfactory adjustment of the various 
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Hg^ht^ ftnd liabiKti^s Mrhich !t involved. Some of the German 
States' folloVred the example. But in other countries the ancient 
^y^teltt has hitherto maintained its ground, notwithstanding all 
the disadvantages with which it haa had to contend. At the 
ptesent time, however, even in countries supposed to be most 
tranqidl, the security of tithe property is admitted to be in consi- 
derable danger. That it should have continued on its ancient 
footing so long, is one of the niany proofs which we discover in 
evfery direction, of the power exercised by prejudice and custom 
over the human mind. This proof, we lament to observe, 
is Stronger in the case of the British empire than perhaps in that 
of the Continental states. In the latter, tithe property belongs 
very generally to laymen, or to churches not opposed to 
the religion of the great mass of the people. The incitements to 
opposition have, therefore, been less active. But m parts of the 
British islands an additional clement of discord has existed ; and 
the tendency to resist became more strong and more successful. 
The history of Scotland affords many illustrations of this — 
previous to the great national struggle, which ended in the fall 
of Episcopacy, and the establishment of a church more con- 
genial to the tastes, the opinions, and the feelings of the people. 
The following instances are curious. They are referred to by 
the writer, from whom we take them, as the earliest indications 
of the declining power of the Episcopal church ; and they show 
that the intervention of extraordinary powers had, even at that 
early period, become necessary for the support of the Tithe sys- 
tem. ‘ In 1507,’ says Mr Connell,* ‘the monks of Cambuskenneth 

* passed an act against Lord Fleming for payment of 500 merks, 

* as the parsonage tithes of the parish of KirkintuUoch, under 

* the pain of excommunication. It further appears that, in 152^, 
‘ the same lord, having failed to pay his tithes, was cited to 

* attend the Archbishop of Glasgow ; but ho refused to appear, 
^ msd was excommunicated. The letters of excommunication 

* were sent to be executed, but the officers were deforced by the 
^ parishioners, and the letters were torn. These parishioners 

* were also excommunicated ; and it>is remarkable that the vicar 

* of the parish seems to have been concerned in the disturbance. 

* In 1523, this monastery applied to the Lords of Council 

* (“ domini nostri concilii against Lord Fleming, for payment 

* of the teinds of this parisn for the lost seven years, amounting 
< to thirty-three chaLders of victual, and three chalders of beer, 
‘ yearly, which the monastery claimed as “ personis ” (parsons) 

■ ""I ' ii .III- .— — I , 
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‘ of the RBod kuk^Mid decree waS' giren aecordingty. In 1528, 
^ the same m<»asteiy obtained a decree, fiom the eavie Lords of. 

* CoimciL against the heritors or tenants of the parish of Kil« 

* maroHock, for payment of the tcind<sheaves due by them for the 
^ preceding year.* But in Scotland the prevalence of sin^ar emhaB'r 
rassmeHts, requiring the interposition of the Council, soon called foe. 
a remediid measure. Accordingly, in the year 1627, wiUi a view 
to * * the public will and peace of thb our ancient kingdom, and 
‘ for the letter jwoviding of kirks and ministers* stipeiras, and for 

* the establishing schools and other pious uses,’ Charles I', 
issued a Commission for the valuation and sale of teinds. This 
Commission went, in the first instance, upon the princd{de of 
merely viduing the teinds of those proprietors who consented to 
its proceedings. The inefiiciency of this voluntary process, 
however, soon became manifest; and a power was then ex- 
tended to the commissioners to proceed in all cases. Even 
then, the delays were such that, after repeated injunctions from 
the crown to proceed with despatch, it was deemed necessary to 
})a.ss an act of Parliament confirming and enforcing tlie royal 
prerogative. Subsequently to this period the business proceeded 
slowly, and with much irregularity. Old acts were rescinded — 
former commissions revoked — new commissions issued. But it 
is needless to trace the history of these transactions any further. 
What has been said shows, that in Scotland a.principle of com» 
position was introduced more than two hundred years ago ; and 
that this, combined with the powers given for the sale of tithes 
and the modification of stipends, soon restored to the Scotch sys- 
tem a degree of security which was unknown to it before. 

Let us now turn to the case of Ireland. The state of tithe 
property in that country— forming a very important branch of the 
great question now i^tated respectiug the Irish Church~— de- 
mands our attention more urgently perhaps than any other con- 
temporaneous subject. Irish tithe has been the cause of more 
local disturbance, more individual suffering, more political 
changes, in proportion to its importance, than any other topic 
with which we arc acquainted. 

It therefore becomes of much importance^ to consider what has 
been the popular feeling on this subject in times past ; and what 
have been the principal causes of that resistance, which has, to a 

S eat extent, pnmtically extinguished the parochial revenues of 
e church. h>dm a consideration of these, and of the altera* 
lives hitherto adopted by the legislature, we may perhaps 
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arrive at a sound and safe conclusion fespecting the best 
means of settling all differences } and of staying the progress of 
that disobedience to the law which is every day becoming more 
and more hurtful to the country. The mere history of tithes in 
Ireland would be in itself a source of much instructiou. Through- 
out its whole extent it illustrates in various ways the disastrous 
consequences of delay. In its last chapter, it exemplifies the 
degree in which all laws arc, in practice, dependent for meir effect 
upon the will of those who mre intended to bo subject to them. 
Our principal object, however, in the following pa^es will be to 
show, that the resistance which now prevails so widely does not 
atisc from any transitory or casual cause, but from the innate 
tendency to mischief belonging to the tithe system itself — from 
the peculiar circumstances of the country — from the ancient habits 
—the traditional feelings— the particular religion of the great 
mass of the people. 

So early as the reign of Henry VIII. * we find a statute 
reciting that many persons in the land of Ireland, not regarding 
their duties to Almighty God, have subtracted the lawful tithes 
of corn, &c. which shows very plainly that, even at that early 
period, the resistance had commenced-*-a commencement nearly 
coeval with that of the present Established Church in Ireland; 
A like conclusion may be drawn from an order made by the 
Irish House of Commons in 1041, which recites * that many 
‘ disordered persons, taking occasions upon some proceedings of this 
‘ house against certain barbarous customs used in some parts of this 

* realm by several of the clergy there, do take upon them a boldness 
‘ to refuse the payment of ti^es and other duties heretofore receiv- 

* cd by their incumbents in their several parishes, the which were 
not meant by this house to be forbidden to be paid ; and do de- 

* dare their minds to bo such, that they will pay no tithes or duties 

* until the Parliament shall ^tle what ought to be paid' f Ninety 
years after this time Swift says, * The payment of tithes in this 

* king^dom is subject to so many frauds, brangles, and other diffi- 

* eulnes, not only from Papists and Dissenters, but even from those 

* who profess tnemsclves Protestants, that by the expense, the 

* trouble, and vexatiou of collecting and bargaining for them, they 

* are of all other rents the most precarious, uncertain, and ill 

* pedd.' t ^ 

But the most memorable instance of resistance to tithes oc- 
curred in 1735, when» by the mere resolution of one branch of 


* 33 H. VIII. c. 12. ■}■ Com. Journ. 20th July, 1641. 
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the legteli^ure^' tke- right to agktniient tathet or 'tithe for chy 
barren oatt^O)' ‘wtte<vi(taaUy abolished. The demand of this dthd 
was at that'tbtte neither new nOr illegal. Between the y0ar§' 
1722, and 1735, forty-two suits had been instituted in the Court 
of Sxehequer for its recovery— a very obvious proof of resis^tahee 
— and in each of them that went to a decree, the right was esta- 
blished. * The oj^position to this legal right did not originate 
with the needy tenantry, hut with the rich Protestant landlords ; 
several of whom had petitioned Parliament and threatened to 
emigrate to America rather than pay agistment tithe. Primate 
Boulter, who at that time swayed the destinies of Ireland — , 
anxious to court and encourage Protestant ascendency — which 
was the term he had lately, with considerable tact, bestowed upon 
what had been previously called English ascendency — threw no 
obstacles in the way of theProtestant landowners j and the House 
of Commons Resolved, t ‘ That the allotments, glebes, and 
‘ known tithes, with the ecclesiastical emoluments ascertained 

* before this new demand of tithe of agistment for dry and barren 

* cattle, are an honourable and plentiful provision for the clergy 

* of tlxis kingdom.’ 

* That the commencing suits upon these new demands must 

* impair the Protestant interest, by driving many useful hands 

* out of this kingdom, must disable those that remain to support 

* his Idajesty’s establishment, and occasion Popery and infidelity 

* to gain ground, by the contest that must necessarily arise be 
‘ tween the laity and the clergy.’ 

* That all legal ways and means ought to be made use of, to 
‘ oppose all attempts that shall hereafter be framed to carry de- 

* mands of tithe of agistment into execution, unUl a proper re- 

* roedy can be provided by the legislature.’ 

In a letter, addressed to the Earl of Anglesea, Primate Boul- 
ter thus explains what had taken place. 

* I have sent your lordship the resolutions of the House of Commons In 
relation to i^istment, but there were some other votra, ready to have been 
passed, one particularly to fall on the Barons of the Exchequer on that 
subject, which, though they were stopped by some of the house that were 
wise, yet seemed to nave intimidated that Court almost as much as if they 
had pinsed. After these votes were over, associathms were entered into 
by most of thela;^ l4>rds and Commons to join against agistment ; and the 
like associations Weci sent to most counties against the Assizes, and signed 
in most counties, thongh refused in some. In some places t^y went so 
far as to talk of choosing a country treasurer, and supportiim ady lawsuit 
on that subject against the clergy by a common pnrse. X Was told by 
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af 118^1 tbat went the Circutt9i that there was a rage stirred up 
against the clergy, that they thought equal to any thing they had eeeii 
against the Pqpjsb priestSi in the most dangerous times they lemem- 
hoied.'* 

TtaJt this feeling continued unabated, appears from a letter 
ill the following year to Sir Robert Walpole, in which the same 
writer states, that 

* As a great part of the gentry entered into assoriations not to 
)>ay for agistment, and to make a common purse in each couatyg to hup« 
port .4?) y. one there that should he sued for agistmenti and were under- 
stood [>y the common people every where to be ready to distress the clergy 
ft/l manner of toays in their other rights^ if they offered to sue Idr agisl- 
im‘iit, it was thought advisable to binder as inucli as we bisliops could, 
!ii»y of the clergy from carrying on or commencing any suits on that head 
loratime/f 

And he adds an observation, which we have no doubt Is true, 
at the present time, that ‘ the humour of clans and confedcra- 
* cies is neither so well understood nor felt in England as It is 
‘ here/ % 

No further efforts were made either by the Government or the 
Clergy to set aside these resolutions. The Primate permitted 
them to pass upon the country for law ; and sacrificed the legal 
emoluments of the church to the unjust and unwise policy of 
maintaitiing the ascendency of a few over the rest of the natioiu § 
So flagrant an act of injustice, as that of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, is almost without a parallel in the history of legislative 
bo<Ues. The rich landholders, instead of making common cause 
with the poorer farmers for the alleviation of the common 


* ^oult. Lett* vol. ii. f Ibid. vol. ii. 180. X Ibid* 182. 

§ A Bimilur Hpivit of opposition to tlio>Cliurch stieins to have prevailed 
about the same time in England, for in writing to the Bishop of Loudon 
concerning the above resolutions, ami the associations which ..had been 
entered into throughout the country. Boulter says, * Wo; intended, to have 

* applied to your Lordship and. our other friends in England^ for proper 
< help, on this occasion,, but, to our great surprise, wo find the clergy in 

* England, and the Bishops in particular, in a worse states than we,#re 

* come to/ II It may be also noticed that these pro^edpigs are inter- 

in connexion witl^litorary history, as having be<i^ the occasion of, 
Swift’s celebrated diatribe * The Legion Club/ Such was hia excitement 
when writing this abusive piece, that it is said to have brought on that 
melancholy state of mind whioh soon closed bis life. 
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#hol6 Htfength to remove it fyom them- 
t '^*^* ^^^^^*** de^nrfeots to g^oan under a yoke ivhich 
tnfey nacf^ refmed to bear. The former wti« left in too 

smml a mihority to make his complaints either audible or eftec- 
tivey and hence it h that resistance to tithes did not agfain 
beebine general until agriculture had spread more widely through 
the country. D^culties were, however, soon thrown in the way 
Of many of the clergy, by the farmers, from the nature of which 
it would not have required much foresight to predict, that when 
the latter should have grown in numbers and in importance, the 
most serious consequences might ensue ; tliat possibly the tillage 
farmers might come to follow the example of the graziers, and 
take steps for the practical extinguishment of the burden now 
placed entirely upon them. In some parishes, the clergy were 
altogether deprived of their tithes; and, accordingly, we find 
Mr Andrews introducing a bill in J7fJ3 for their more easy and 
expeditious recovery. lie describes very fully the cflbrts made 
by the farmers to relieve themselves from the biu’den, — the ‘natu- 
‘ ral disinclination to pay that for which it was thought that an 
‘ equivalent service was not done,’ — the imjiropor behaviour of the 
tithe fhrmers and proctors, and the animosity entertained against 
the incumbents. The following remarks are impoitaat w’ith 
refermice to modern times : — 

* It is always,* said be, ‘ of the most pernicious consequence to suOVr 
the laws in being to be either questioned or eluded; great care should 
therefore be taken to have them clear and explicit, aii«i that they should 
be neither oppressive in renlt/t/ ttor tippcaritnve } if they are in them- 
selves imperfect and ambiguous, they may be opposed without the dis- 
gi'ace of factious discontent or a refractory spiiit; if they are oppiessive 
even in appearance, they will be opposed both from motives of interest 
and honour; and he that suft’ers, or appears to suffer, by their execution 
wai be encouraged and supported by those who have no immediate in- 
terest in the question. Government will become odious, and in some 
eircnmstances its administration impracticable.’* — ‘At this ciiticul 
tifnv» therefore, it seems to bo the indispensable duty of the House to 
tliink of some expedient to put it in the power of the cleigy to fulfil tlm 
ijnportant purpose of their calling, by removing all temptations to siiilo 
dehato, pnd “ to strike with the fist of wickedness ; ’ and this I think 
would effecfually be done by enacting some plain a«d explicit law, by 
wAich the re^ttsIHon of titlies should he made wholly the act of the le- 
^slaUtre, not of tflo minister,' f 

From wbat wa« stated in the debate on the above bill, it ap- 
pears that extensive assotuations had been organized in the diocese 
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oi' Waterford to raeist the payment of tithes. Agaio, in the 
year 17t$7y tlie Attorney-General brought before the House the 
subject of the outrides committed by the ‘ flight boys’ in the 
south, which he at once connected with the dislike to tithes. 

* Tbeir commoncement was in one or two parisliea of tho county of 
Kerry, and they proceeded thus: — 1‘he people assembled in a inuss-bouse, 
and there took an oatli to obey the laws of Captain Uigbt, and to starve 
the clergy. They then proceeded to the next parishes on the following 
Sunday, and there swore the people in tlie same manner, with this addition, 
thiit they (the pe<»ple last sworn) should, on the ensuing Sunday, proceed to 
the chapels of their next neighbouring parishes, and swear the inhnhitants of 
those parishes in iHte manner. Proceeding in this manner, they very soon 
went throtigh t!ie province of Munster ; the first oliject of their reforma- 
tion was tithes ; they swore not to give more than a certain price per 
acre — not to take from the minister at a great price — nut to assist, or 
alloiv him to he assisted, in drawing the tithe, and to permit no proctor. 
They next took upon tlieni to prevent the colleclitm of ])arish cesses — 
then to nominate parish clerks, and in some cases curates — to say what 
church siuiuid or sliould liot be repaired ; and in one case to tlireaten 
that they would burn a new church if the ol<l one was not given for a 
mass-house.’ * 

Again, in the year 1788, we find the Secretary of State intro- 
ducing a bill, ‘ to enable all ecclesiastical persons and bofiies in 
‘ certain counties, and counties of cities, to recover a just compeu- 
‘ satioii for tho tithes withheld from (hem in the year 1787, in 
‘ the several counties and counties of cities therein mentioned, 

‘ against such persons as were liable to the same.’ Strong ob- 
jections were made to this bill ; because in particular cases it dis- 
pensed with the trial by jury, and gave the claim of the clergy-- 
man for his tithes a preference over the right of the landlord for 
his rent. In some respects, it presents an analogy to the late 
measure for the recovery of the tithes of 1831 ; and, like this, 
indicates that extent of hostility which, on both occasions, 
called for an extraordinary and retrospective interference of the 
legislature. Upon the introduction of this bill, Mr Grattan 
brought forward a motion in the House of Commons, * That a 
‘ Committee be appointed to enquire whether any just cause of 
‘ discontent exists among the people of the province of Munster, 

‘ or of the counties of Kilkenny or Carlow on account of tithe or 
‘ the collection of tithes, and if any, to report the same, together 
‘ with their opinion thereupon/ Government opposed this mo- 
tion, and it was lost by 121 to 49. There was no subject which 
called forth a greater display of Grattan’s talents and eloquence 
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than his axpostujet of the tithe ayatetn. Again and again he traced 
ita harah UneameiitSt and brought to light all the injuries so un- 
justly and> gratuitously inflicted on the farmer. Again and again, 
unwearied by the rejection of his advice, he repeated, he redoubled 
his exertionsy but to no immediate purpose. He did not liye to 
witness any practical reward of his labours. Nevertheless, he 
opened the way for others. He sowed- the seed, of which a dis- 
tant generation was to reap the fruits. It was upon tlie occasion 
of the above motion that he disclosed to the House his important 
plan for the improvement of the system — a plan which, although at 
that time rejected, was at last, after an interval of thirty-five years, 
reproduced by a Tory hlinistry- The proposition which he 
submitted to the House had for its ultimate object the encourage- 
ment of the linen trade, by exempting flax from tithe — the relief 
of the poor, in the south, by a similar exemption of potatoes ; and 
in the north, by the abolition of small dues, and the removal of 
many of the practical evils of the system throughout the whole 
country r^hy substituting for the original mode of payment, 
rateages in each province, for each kind of pro<Uice, variable 
every seven years according to the average price of bread corn. 
Yel;. moderate as was this proposition, the Irish Parliament 
showed no disposition to sanction its adoption. On the contraiy, 
the judicious-- the timely arrangement which it suggested was 
treated with contempt, as well as with neglect. Well had it been 
for Ireland, if those who then ruled her fortunes had been more 
sensible to her distresses, and more willing to consider with impar- 
tiality the wise admonitions of those who had her real interests 
* so much at heart, and who laboured without ceasing for her wel- 
fare I How much subsequent misery and misfortune might have 
been prevented ! 

A variety of important events, following in rapid succession, 
and witii scarcely any interval of repose, naturally prevented the 
subject of tithes from again assuming the rank of a leading Par- 
liamentary question, until after these evmits bad passed by. The 
engrossing affairs of the French Revolution— the Irish Rebellion 
in 1708 — the Union — the Insurrection in 1803— the war with 
France— Catholic Emancipation — all these pressing upon each 
other with .hasty steps, left alihost every other topic either -iii 
comparative neglect, or far in arrear. One remarkable excep- 
tion alone presents its^f.' Upon the legislative union being pro- 
4 ) 0 Md,' the principal landholders naturally felt alarmed lest the 
■^aim to agistment tithe might be again revived, when the Irish 
Parliament should be no more. Their interested apprehensions 
outweighed for a moment the corrupt temptations of the time. 
But the English Government, quidtiy perceiving the obsta- 
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cle, easily devis^H itietma of TcmoTlng it. The resistance of 
the gentry was recognised by those who refused to alleviate the 
grievances of the poor man 5 and one of the last acts of the Irish 
Parliament was that which confirmed the resolutions of the 
House of Commons in 1738. Thus, the Irish Legislature closed 
its career, without leaving upon the statute-book a single reme- 
dial measure for which it could merit the thanks of either the 
tithe-payer or the tithe-proprietor. 

But even during this succession of great events the subject of 
tithes never disappeared altogether from public view. Notices 
were given and promises made in Parliament, of measures for the 
improvement of the system. But all came to nought. It was 
left to work out its own min by slow degrees — to waste itself 
against impediments, which increased in vigour every day, 
and which, by a very natural reaction, tended to endanger the 
loyalty of the country. Some insight into its a}>parent tenden- 
cies, ill this respect, is afforded by the following resolution of 
the (Irand Jury of one of the most Protestant counties in 
Ireland : — 

‘ We, the Grand Jury of tlie county of Armagh, assembled at Lent 
Assizes, 1808, see with much concern the exorbitant demands made by 
some of the cb'rgy and their proctors, in certain parishes in this county, 
In collecting of tithe, to tlio'very great oppression of their parishioners, 
and tending, at this time in particular, to detach the minds of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects from their loyalty and attachment to the happy conatitutioti 
of this country, llesolvcd, that our representatives be instructed to fur- 
ther with their derided support any measure that may be brought for- 
ward in the Imperial Pailiament, for modifying and placing in some more 
equitable mode the payment of the clergy in this country.’ * 

But Ministry after Ministry, if they did not all— as the 
Chancellor of the Exchetiuer dul in 1809 — confess that the diffi- 
culty of effectually improving the tithe-system bad baffled their 
powers, yet permitted session after session to pass without even 
making the attempt. For eight years after the termination of 
the war — during which period there was nothing to obstruct 
any plan to remedy the admitted evils — no political excitement 
on this subject at home — profound peace abroad— an obedient 
House of Commons — a willing House of Lords — every thing, in 
fact, favourable to a calm consideration of the dangers which 
were yet at a distance — ^nothing was done. Even in 1823 the 
magnitude of the danger was either under-rated or unheeded. A 
partial, imperfect, and narrow measure was then for the first time 
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'opposed to Ae wide-spread and gigatiHc evil. We do Hot 
m«!an to deny that the measure to which we allude was of con- 
siderable importance. It was calculated to remove, in those 
parishes where it should be admitted, many of the most pressing 
and practical evils of the old system — the uncertainty in the 
amount of tithes — the expensive mode of their collection — and 
the inequality of their pressure, owing to the previous exemption 
of grass-land. It was also the first statutable recognition in 
modern times of the right of Parliament to interfere with church 
revenues. Some credit is therefore due to its framersi it is 
only to be regretted, that they did not takd a more comprehen- 
sive and liberal view of the subject; and by a more decisive mea- 
sure satisfy the complaints which then prevailed. 

This measure — commonly called Goul burn’s act — was but a 
very imperfect transcript of a more statesmanlike plan, recom- 
mended to Lord Liverpool by I.iord Wellesley, at that time 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
this plan embraced every irnjmrtant addition which has subse- 
quently been made to the act of 1823 ; together with many other 
changes since proved to be both beneficial and necessary. Lord 
Wellesley recommended that the com|>osition should at once bo 
made compulsory — that it should be permanent — and that it. 
should he redeemable. But the Tory ‘retailers of this plan were 
too blind to foresee the necessities that might arise, and too pre- 
judiced to change the old system too quickly or too much. The 
act, therefore, merely authorized the substitution of a composi- 
tion for the old payment in kind. ■ This composition was to be 
apportioned on all land in the parish accordii>g to its value, 
whether tillage or grass-land ; and to be variable at the end of 
every seven years, according to the price of corn. That this 
transforming principle was calculated to produce much good is 
undeniable. But for that very reason its adoption should httv(^ 
been made compulsory. Instead of this, it was left to the volun- 
mry choice of the parishioners and the incumbent, whose widely 
different notions of each other's rights and liabilities at once pre- 
sented a powerful obstacle in the way of agreement. The ques- 
tion too was in a state which called fOr both a speedy and 
final settlement. Nothing, therefore, could have been more ill- 
conceived or ill-appKed than the voluntary system — implying, as 
it did, a doubt on the part of the Legislature respecting the 
Justice of the proposed change, or at least a carelessness about 
^.its adoption. An apparent awe at the notion of any comiml'- 
i^y interference with the revenues of the church, — which 
was th^i supposed to be altogether at liberty *'to do what slie 
‘pleased with her otrn’ — prevailed over every other eonside- 
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. ration ; and the establishment of the composition was left entirely 
to mutual agreement between indiv|,duals, whose caprices, oppo- 
site interests, indolence, incapacity for business, or personal enmi- 
ties — the last often aggravated by former differences on the same 
subject — withavariety of similar motives and circumstances, were 
sure, in the majority of cases, to frustrate the intention. It appears 
from a return made to the Lords’ Committee in 1831-2, that out 
of 239 applications made during two years ending November 
1831, only 113 (less than one-half) were proceeded with ; and, 
that out of 2500 parishes, the act had been carried into effect 
in only 1505 <luring the eight years ending with 1831. So 
much for the voluntary principle. 

The same fastidious deference to the imaginary rights of the 
Church left an opening in the act for the continuance of one of 
the most injurious ctfects of the old system — we mean its pres- 
sure upon industry. The composition was only to last for 
twenty-one years, and at the expiration of that period, a new Va- 
luation was to he made, and a new amount of composition fixed. 
The suspended right of the incumbent was then to revive and 
draw into his net a share of all improvements made in the inter- 
val. 'I'he old system was not entirely to be annulled ; but at 
the en<l of the period it was again to reappear in its full vigour, 
with the additional odium likely to attach to it, in the mind 
of those who had been so long exempted from its operation. 
What provident care, that the property of the church should 
be for.ced to grpw with the growth of industry and the ex- 
penditure of capital, whilst, from the people being chiefly Ro- 
man Catholics, no increase in the population could make any 
proportionate addition to the pastoral duties of the incum- 

. bent I Tithe was to continue a periodical tax upon industry, 
and a continual bounty upon idleness. For, what stronger 
motive could the farmer have to relax in his improvement of 
the soil, as the end of the term of twenty-one years approached, 
than a feeling that the more successful his exertions, the more 
heavy the burden whichr he would in the end bring npon 
himself? 

These two glaring defects were at last removed by the acf of 
1632,. commonly designated as Stanley’s Act, which enforced the 
composition in all those parishes which had not proceeded un^er 
the former act ; and rendered all comppsitions permanent, and 
subject only to a varis^tion every seven years, according to the 
average .price of corn. ,Thc changes produced by the joihi ope- 
ration of these two acts were of considerable importarice. The 
grazier, who had been exermpt fropa the payment of tithes ever 
the vote of the Irish Jiopse of Commotis 1735, became 
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liable tQ tbe general cl^arge* as well MrAbe labouring and agri*- 
cultural ra^mpers pf the eomnunity, who were of courae relieved 
of a ptppor^lonatO part of tpe burden* The tithe payer was no 
longer. to ^puflergo the annual annoyance of valuations or viewings; 
or be ariven to set out the tithes before drawing his own t<hf|re 
of tbe crop; or^ — if obliged to remove it on account of the State 
of tbe \\ tyiher, or Muiilar circumstances— to engage in e^cpep^iive 
aivd harassing litigation concerning its value. He was uo lougOr 
to be exposed to the tender merries of men whose known practice 
it was to cheat both parson and farmer, in order to secure a 
double portion of ill-gotten gains for themselves. -I^lor was be to 
be deterred from con veiling his pasture into tillage through feai 
of involving himself in all these troubles. On, the contrary. Un- 
der the altered i^ystem, he was enabled always to know the pre- 
cise amount of his liability, and to be unbiassed in his adoption of 
whatever mode of culture he should think most to his advantage. 
The income of the clergyman, too, was to be in future only va- 
riable according to the change of price^ and not to the increase or 
diminution in the quantity of produce: — an arrangement by which 
it was protected against undue depreciation, whilst it was at the 
same time preyenteil from undue enlargement, and from exer- 
cising its former injurious effects upon industry. 

But tlie time ha<l passed when the mere removal of some of the 
practical evils of the old system would perhaps have satisfied the 
people of' Ireland. Had the composition principle been adopted 
when first recommended by Grattan, it would, in all probability, 
have been, to a great extent, successful. A collision between 
the people and the Church lilstablishment, if not delayed for a 
consideidble time, would at all events have beetl less violent and 
les^ embarrassing when it did arrive. Events, liowever, took a 
d^lSerent course ; ,and the very measure, which, in the days of 
^|fcittau, would have been received by the |>eople as an effectual 
remedy for the grievances which they then chiefijt epntenlplated-«- 
as, in fact, one of the greatest boons which could be conferred 
upon the country — became, like every otber"to4X;long delayed 
measure of reform, utterly powerless, and almost lost sight 
in the stormy discussion of the o.thcr bnunchfes of the sub« 
ject, now taken up to reinfprp^those/t^t hpd been so long un- 
heeded, ^ It made^ not the slightest impression on the public 
tniqdi ifs failure in this tfospeet marks most clearly the 
magnitude of ^ difficpltie?' opposed the settlement of the 
question ; whilst it shg^ that reastance .8^ oomhig 
fiito force jras not merely aimed the practical gpriwances of 
the tithe system, but at the obligation to support a Protestanf 
churc|ipt4tU. I'he Archbishop of l3|iblin told tbe Lord&’ Canuait- 
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tee» in 183f-J2, that * iwiiyersallytli^f^fepposition i^^ulte asstrone^ 
to composition rent as to tithO ; ai^d generally the clergy have 
<' given as their opinion, that if it had been introduced perhaps 

* aariier, and had been compuisOry and uni'^t’ersal, it might have 
‘ produced good effects ; but I have met with very few, if any, 

* who think that it can be of any benefit now the system of 
f opixxsition to it is as fully organized as against tithes.’* Mr 
Montgomery, a Presbyterian clergyman, speaks of the tithe 
composition in the north of Ireland as being eq[tfAlly objec- 
tionable to the people as the old system — in some cases 6ven a'' 
more objectfbnable. ‘ I am persuaded,’ ho said,f * therefore, 

‘ that upon the present feeling upon the subject of the Tithe 
*■ Composition Act, no enactment by which it should be made 
‘ universal and compulsory would quell the spiiit that exists in 
‘ Ireland upon the subject of tithes.’ Again, Mr Graves, a 
clergyman of the Established Church, said,^ ‘ It would appeal 
‘ to me, that a complete change of the system would be nh- 
‘ cessary to afford any reasonable expectation of tianquillity in 

* Ireland ; that it is in vain to expect that the present payers 
‘ of tithe under 'a,ny shape shall in future pay them, except at the 
‘ poifit of the bayonet.’ 

Those, and numerous other extracts which our limits Will. not 
allow us to introduce, show that, even in 1831, it was the opinion 
of many well acquainted with the state of Ireland tlu^t, however 
necessary the universal establishment of the composition might 
be as an elementary process in any more general change 'of sys- 
tem, it was not in itself calculated to satisfy the kind of complaints 
which then began to prevail. Some of the Witnesses indeed seem 
to have held a different opinion. They vainly imagined, that, if 
the old causes of complaint were removed, the church might 
be reinstated in the undisturbed enjoyment of her ancient tis- 
venues. They overlooked the fact, that the resistance 
taken place asi frequently in compounding as jn uncoinpounding 
parishes. The parish of Graig, for instance, in which modern 
resistance commenced, was itself under the Composition Act ; 
and it appears, frOflAt a return made by Major Miller, inspector 
of Police in the .province of Munster, that out of sixty-six 
parishes in which open aets of resistance had occurred, no less 
than ybr^-nfn« were under coniphsition. What prospect, then, 
was there of the result being^ffifferent in Jjjie case of future 6bm- 
posittou ? or of being altered in tho^e aircatdy existing ? A more 
change of^name could effe^ little f#liUaying the hostility of those 
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who objected to the burden eilto^ether. They tnig:ht» indeed, 
perceive that it was to be changea from a variable payment in 
kind ihto a certain payment in money ; and that it would thus 
be divested of many practical inconveniences. But they also 
saw that it was still to be paid to the minister of a religion dif- 
ferent from their oWrt } that although tithe-proctors were to 
cease, tithe-collectors were to continue ; that the demands of 
the Protestant incumbent were still to be adtled to those of their 
landlords, the county-cess collectors, and their own clergy — 
increasing their distracting, because multifarious liabilities. It 
required no great foresight to perceive that these circumstances 
would continue to disturb Ireland as long as any vestige of the 
ancient system remained ; and it is truly singular that, with such 
a prospect before him — with such authority in favour of a rapitl 
and complete change of system as the evidence afforded- — Lord 
Stanley should have fallen into the error of proposing an altera- 
tion which had little chance of becoming universal, and whieli 
would therefore leave tithe property, in most parishes in Ireland, 
dependent upon the Composition Act alone, in its former ex- 
posed jMJsition. 

But, before offering some farther remarks upon this branch 
of Lord Stanley’s measure, we must complete the present branch 
of our subject by adverting to the manner in which the ancient 
.antipathy to tithes broke out in recent times. Its first display 
occurred in the parish of Graig, in Che county of Kilkenny ; and 
it appears from a statement delivered on oath to the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, that — 

‘ In tlie month of October 1830, a systematic opposition to the pay- 
ment of tithes commenced in sai*! parish, ancf threats and violence were 
made nse of towards the persons employed in their collection and 
enforcement. That tn the month of March, 1831, a large police force 
was stationed in Graig, for the purpose of affording protection to the per- 
Hons employed by said incumbent in collecting and ea(orcing his just and 
Jawful demands. That on the d-th day of March, 1831, said inmmbent 
sent out his <lrivers to dlsttain for tithe-rent, which they continued to do 
almost every day for about eight weeks. That on Wednesday, 27tli day of 
April, 1831, deponent accompanied said drivers and a party of police to 
tlie lands of the Rev. Martin Boyle, parish priest of Graig, where they 
distrained a horse belonging to said Rev. Martin Doyfe, Which horse Was 
sold by public auction on the fourteenth <lay after seizure* That depo- 
nent is informed that it has been sttfted on oath, that the oppoaition to 
tithes in the parish of Graig arose from the chrcomBtauce of a poor priest 
having been distrained for winch statement deponent knows to be 
totally devoid of foundation ; inasmuch as the suiKure of the property of 
said priest did not take place until seven weeks had elapsed from the 
period at Whkdi the said incumbent began to distrain fgr hie titbe-rent, 
inid more than four months from the commencement of the opposition to 
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the pflynfent of tithet in «tt)d pArUb. That said Rev. Martin Doyte, 
ahoi'tiy after the parishioners of the parish of Graig entered under tlic 
Composition Act, took a largo farm (of about forty acres), as deponent 
believes, which at the time was subject to tithe*rent, for wliich, by the 
41st section of said Act, the landlord is obliged to allow the tenant, in 
payment of his rent, on production of incumbent’s receipt ; therefore 
said Martin Doylo had no reason to complain, as the burden did not lie 
on him.'* 

'This exculpatory document, however, admits the most import- 
ant feature in the case. It was indeed true that the distress 
was made on a newiy-taken farm ; but still, to the unthinking 
people it had all the appearance of a vindictive departure from 
the ancient courtesy, not to exact tithe from the Roman Catholic 
clergy; and though it may not have been the first cause, it certainly 
gave a new impetus to the popular movement. Sir John Harvey 
slated, that ‘ it apjjeared to the meeting of Magistrates there, 
‘ that that fact bad a powerful influence upon what followed.’ f 
Again, in this case, as appears from the evidence, a curate of the 
Kstiihllshed Church had become the agent or proctor of the 
incumbent, being at the same time invested with the commission 
of the peace ; and acting in tire double capacity of magistrate 
and tithe-agent, he naturally exasperated the parishioners. The 
event which took place was, however, but the spark falling 
amongst combustibles. The whole country was in readiness, 
and consequently was soon in a flame. Opposition quickly 
appeared in Queen’s , county. Mr Townshend said, ‘ it came 
‘ over from the county of Kilkenny, having previously appeared 

* at Graig.’ it He stated, that the immediate cause of its occur- 
rence in the parish of Mountrath was ‘ the non-residence of the 

* rector, and also an alteration in the mode of collecting tithe 
‘ made by the sequestrator of the living,’ who, it is observable, 
was the clergyman of an adjoining parish. These were the two 
earliest occasions of the outbreaking of recent resistance j and 
whatever other- more remote causes may have been behind, it is 
but too true that the immediate causes were the indiscreet acts of 
the clergy themselves. We admit that, in such cases, the chance 
is, that the first outbreak will result from some act of the person 
most interested in the matter. These cases, however, were 
peculiarly unfortunate ; because, in one, the act was a personal 
oflenee to a Roman Catholic clergyinan ; in the other, an attempt 
to exact more than had previously been paid by the parish. 

The result, which soon appeared through the whole of Irelatul«is 
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T1»6 diWtessfiftid state df the clergy — ^the lafrtentable 
events which bCCiir when ftn attempt is made to re^toW the lost 
authority CF the la>^— attd the cotitinudl demonstration^ of 
popular feeling which crowd the columns of every provincial 
newspaper— -indicate but too plainly the injurious effects of 
delay in applying timely measures to growing evils. The losses 
of the clergy, as individuals, however, have been of a nature! 
which may, and we earnestly hope will, be repaired; but 
the damage done to the Church itself, and to the Country at 
large, Is almost irreparable. The Church has been shaken to its 
very foundations. Fresh odium has been attached to it. Its 
utility, even in its proper sphere, has been impaired ; and all this 
in Consequence of a reckless attachment to the tithe system ; and 
a neglect of those obvious precautions, which, under analogous 
circumstances, individuals would have observed in the ordinary 
transactions of life. Bankers and merchants continually adapt 
their arrangements to the fluctuating circumstances of the times. 
They know well, that an attempt to continue an antiquated or 
obnoxious system of trade would soon prove fatal.— that, at 
whatever degree of credit they might have arrived, a run would 
quickly be made upon their establishments, and that certain ruin 
would immediately follow. So it was with the Irish Church. Its 
managers neglected to consult the public interest, or to attend 
to the public warnings. They refused to adapt its system to the 
varying customs, and feelings, and exigencies of the times ; and 
bankruptcy has ensued. Its credit is now gone ; its tokens no 
longer pass where they once were current ; every thing, in fact, 
indicates past mismanagement, and future embarrassment. 

But the consequences to the Country have been equally disas- 
trous. It is almost better that a particular law should not exist, 
than that it should exist only to be broken and disregarded. 
Other obligations become associated with it, and are exposed to 
a similar danger. In Ireland this has been lamentably the case. 
Alt the bonds and ties of society have been disturbed. No 
authority either of the priest or of the magistrate — no sentiment 
of relig^n or morality — no provirfcsVidf the civil or the criminal 
code, is strong enough to control the popular feeling when once 
it is excited. The most atrocious murders take place. Hostile 
and bloody collisions occur between the people and the mill* 
tary or the police ; and the events at Carriokshock, Rathcor- 
mac, and Inniscarra show the desperate feelings with which the 
law has to contend. Even where the popular feeling does not 
lead to sueb afflicting consequences, it shows itself in a system 
of manoeuvring, which, however amusing from the novel and 
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successful dexterity wit^ which it i« practised, yet indicate^ but. 
too plainly the utter contempt entertained fur the law. . 

But in the mean time, much ulterior injury is inflicted .upon 
society. Not only does. murder come to be regarded with indifr 
fljrence, and martyrdom, in the cause of opposition to the Church, 
to be applauded, but law loses the natural respect due to it ; 
kindly feelings vanish, old habits are destroyed, every tiling, in 
t'uct, occurs to lower the public mind into that demoralised 
condition so aptly described by Tacitus, and which Ireland 
has almost exhibited. * Is habitus animorum fuit, ut pessimum 
‘ facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omiies paterentur.’ What 
an awful warning does this result afford to those who refused or 
neglected — when their opportunities were all favourable — to corr- 
rect the numerous abuses and evils by which it has been produced, 
and which those very persons are now, at the eleventh hour, 
able to discern, free to admit, and, in profession, at least, willing 
to remove! It indeed affords them — it affords all mankind — 'it 
affords every legislature a lesson as to the policy of taking the 
lead with more alertness in the reformation of abuses — of redeem- 
ing the time before it is too late — and of continually remember- 
ing that wise saying of Bacon, so fully verified in the case of 
Ireland, that ‘ it were better to meet some dangers half-way, 
‘ tliough they come nothing near, than to keep too long watch' 
* upon their approaches ; for if a man watch too long, it is odds 
‘ he will fall asleep.’ 

Having now shown that the resistance to tithes occurred as 
early as the reign of Henry VIII. — that its commencement 
was, in fact, coeval with tlie Reformation itself — that.if; has sub- 
sequently broken out upon various occasions, always manifesting 
a progressive increase of strength, as agriculture extended, and 
the complainants became more numerous — and that, finally, when 
the composition-acts had extended the liability more generally, 
and fixed it upon almost every landholder in the country, tbo 
same spirit of resistance has re-appeured, with a violence which 
has laid the whole tithe-sys^^ prostrate, and in <lefiauce of act 
after act still maintains itself unabated — it will be interesting, in 
the next place, to enquire into the causes, and the sources from 
\vhioh this resistance continually derives nourishment. Such 
uu enquiry, ' too, is of considerable importance with regard to 
ulterior measures ; for, unless we heave the sounding-line in 
every dire^tlou. as we advance, we may be deceived by superfi- 
cial appearances, and led to act upon a false notion respecting 
the real nature and the depth of that national feeling, which seems 
to rise higher and higher at every returning tide. 
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Thene are many who delig^ in attribiitirig^ borii the origin 
and the continuance df recent resistance to the conduct of 
Oovemment in 1881, in expressing a wish to improve the tithc^ 
system. The King, in his speech on opening the session of 
1831, noticed the opposition to tithes, and recommended an 
enquiry into the subject. Debates lbUowed-~cominittee8 were 
appointed — and every preliminary step was taken towards com- 
plying with this recommendation. But aii these proceedings 
Were consequent upon, not prior to the opposition. The violence 
of the war, too, which had been for some time raging, was rather 
abated than increased, when these proceedings became known in 
the country. Doctor Doyle, being questioned on this subject, 
said, ‘ I think the people have hastened, whilst these committees 

* were sitting, to petition Parliament ; so far the opposition to 

* tithes has increased ; but I believe that the outward opposition 
‘ to them, by assemblages of persons assembled to oppose or to 

* intimidate proctors and bailiHs, has become less uiul less since 

* the meeting of Parliament.’ * VVe believe this to be perfectly 
true. The resistance was of obi standing, and of an expansive 
nature ; and it would in a short time have spread itself sponta- 
neously far and wide over the country, although no clergyman 
had kindled the first spai’k, or no government had held out hopes 
‘of change. But even suppose that it had been otherwise — is 
Parliament to be deterre<l from enquiry, through any apprehen- 
sion of the consequences to which discussion or nusrepresentation 
might possibly lead ? Is Government to slumber at its post, 
lest the public shoubl be awakened to the expectation of changes, 
different from those which Parliament upon enquiry might think 
sufficient? That some erroneous impression did exist, as to the 
opinions of Government, may perhaps be true. But who were 
they who took pains to create it ? Who were they who gave out 
that the Whigs secretly encouraged resistance '? Who scattered 
these ambiguous atid malicious charges amongst an unthinking 
multitude ? 'I’hey were the very same persons — the Tory agita- 
tors — who raised such violent opposition to the first composition- 
act in ]82.‘3 — to the second composition-act in 1832 — to the mil- 
lion-act — to the bills of 1834 and 1835— to every measure, in fact, 
intended to benefit the clergy and their country, no matter from 
what quarter the proposal came— and who still enter into u com- 
bination to resist further measures, as well organized, though npt 
so likely to prove successful, as that opposed to them by tlte peo- 
ple. These were the originators and the propagatcurs of the delu- 
sion : and by affecting to believe it themselves, they became 
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inetrumental in making othei^ b^iava it. But tbair mwtakeu 
policy has led to a costly retribution. * They remind us of the 
account given by the insane man of hia misfortunes : * X thought 

* the world mad^ but the world thought me mad> and I was out- 

* voted.’ 

Any person, however, who can for a moment raise himself 
above the low and commonplace prejudices of the times, and look 
with an impartial eye upon the past career of the Irish Church, 
must at once perceive, that the opposition which it hi^ lately 
encountered has aruien from no modern occurrence ; but that it 
has been the natural result of a comtant tmdenuy in the same 
direction. Some of the instances of opposition may indeed have 
had relation to the peculiar circumstances of the times ; but still 
aft unprejudiced eye will discover in these, traces of a feeling 
which is not of any particular month, or year, or age, but of every 
time ; and which, if not satisfied by a timely change in the 
object to which it relates, will again and again lead to a 
repetition of the like consequences. This feeling owes its 
existence in Ireland to the concurrence of various causes — some 
arising out of the tithe' system itself — some out of the cir- 
cumstances of the country — and some out of the peculiar habits 
of the people. Happily for the farmer, many of those belonging 
to the first have now ceased to exist. We may, therefore, 
pass rapidly over the more harassing eflects of the old system — 
the valuing — the exactions of the tithe-proctor — the endless liti- 
gation — the inequality of the burden, and the disheartening in- 
jury continually done to industry. These were the thorns which 
had annoyed and harassed the farmer, until they were at last 
removed by the Tithe Composition Acts. But they were allow- 
ed to remain until they had, with a variety of other circumstances, 
produced in the minds of the people an habitual antipatliy to 
the Church, and to every person or thing connected with it, 
which will continue long after the hardships themselves shall have 
been- forgotten . 

Amongst the other circumstances to which we allude, the ano- 
malous position which has always been occupied by the Church, 
is one of the most conspicuous. The Established Church never 
obtained a secure footing in Ireland. The people were alwaj'S 
arrayed against it, on political as well as upon religious grounds. 
Hostile feelings against the English hud been cherished from the 
very beginning by the Irish, and which raised a formidable — 
almost an impassable — barrier against the advance of civilisation 
in any of its forms. Hence the Reformation, which spread so 
rapidly in England, made no real progress in Ireland. Even 
bad the people been as qualified, as the English or the Scotch 
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4hey were'yet aecodtoto^ 't» 
l«i^ ’s^Uiji^^miK^tevtepiinoii tovnirds die garter fihmx Whidli it 
oame» to bwtow uptm i$ 4n impartml attentionu The rapretnftOy 
^ Hepi^'VIII. ‘'ihA ai^owledgei by the Parliament Alone ; but 
it is probable" thaft;th<^Parliament^it is certain that the people 
pAithm:' oonvineed nor converted. Edward Yli made ari 
attttnpt to fofece the Eitnrgy into general adoption, But was a» 
unsuiioesi^ul as his father. When Mary ascended the throne, 
a universal reabtion took place. The spring that, had been bent 
by violence suddenly recoiled ; and every thing whioR had been 
effected, by forpe or by favour, relapsed according to its natural 
tendency. Again, when Elizabeth attempted to restore tho 
nominal authority of the Protestant religion, and to extend it 
over the <^ntry, she met with the most violent opposition. The 
clergy abandoned their cutes— the people refused to hear any but 
the Catholic service — the churches fell into ruin — and it was 
deemed better to follow no religion at all than to profess the new 
one. . Under the Princes of the House of Stuart the scene 
warf altogether changed, and the Catholics were led to expect 
a complete restoration. But, when the Prince of Orange 
ascended the throne, they were repressed in every respect except 
the exercise of their religion : they were at once excluded from 
all civil privileges. But it is needless to dwell Uj)on these 
detaiU — they are well known — they have given the history of 
Ireland a degree of interest, greater perhaps than that belonging 
to the annals of any other country in Europe ; for history is 
always interesting in proportion to the tragical and strange 
events which it relates. It has been well suid, ‘ happy the 
‘ people whose history is the most wearisome to read.* Uuhap- 
)>y Ireland exemplifies the truth of this remark. Her whole 
history is the record of political fluctuation and political tyranny 
— of alternating hopes and disappointments — of unbounded tri- 
umphs and unexampled severity — of every measure, event, or 
circumstance which could keep the minds of the people, espe- 
cially of the Roman Catholic people, in continual agitation ; 
and render odious to them every mark of the ancient English 
domination, or its modern symbol — Orange ascendency. This 
is in reality the concealed idol of the Church party ; although 
its votaries even still endeavour, like the ancient Romans, to 
keep the name of their tutelar deity a religious mystery, lest their 
enemies might either tamper with it or destroy it. But it has long 
ago been detected. The people are too quicksighted not to 
have perceived that the Church has been ever used by the 
Tory party as a pretext for political aggrandizement. Is it, 
therefore, a matter of surprise that the Roman Catholics of Irelatikd 
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sboul4> imbibed a peculiar enniity towards tbat uistitotioni 
which they cannot but regard as a badge pf the conquest of their 
couatry^ and the degradation of their reHgioaPjt 

Successful agitatiOU in tho^ removal of the penal laws had 
lately brought to the test the proverbial strtiiglh of the^people. 
Theory bad -here beeb verified in practice ; and all the latent 
powers of the people had been called into ciFective str^rce. ‘Ttie 
attack upon tithe property was the natural, as it was the itimie- 
<Uate coascqucuoc, of the peculiar treatment of the Catholic 
question. Ti’he result had been anticipated by many. Timely 
Warnings had been given, but in vain. Prejudice and party 
tactics prevailed over every other consideration. Toryism %vds 
smitten with its usual blindness, and did not foresee that a force 
would be generated which, when the first obstacle opposed to it 
had given way, would in all probability be directed to Some 
other object. In this instance tithes lay at hand — they were too 
much in the way to escape. Tliis was very clearly pointed out 
by the Archbishop of Dublin in the following passage.* We be- 
lieve that his character of the Irish, though in some respects dia- 
jiaragiiig, is in the main correct ; but then it is to be remembered 
that national habits result from moral causes such as those which 
we have described. 

* Tliere appeals to be in Ireland a tendency to consider measures as 
ineasuics of tnvour and disfavour rather than of right or justice, and if a 
notion is maintained tliat such and such things are done fur the relief of 
either class, Protestants or Roman Catholics, they are apt to interpret 
it as a measure of favour, as so much done fur one putty, not for justice, 
and they endeavour to picsume a little fuitlier. There is a veiy lav 
kind of morality which 1 have often found prevailing, that if a peison has 
claimed sninctlnng which has been considered his due, and wliicli has 
been granted Imu for that icason, he will bn by this encouraged to en- 
croach upon soinetliiiig tliat is not his due, not considciing it as a grant 
of a light that iiC has ohtained, hut as a matter of favour, or something 
yielded to intimidation. Now I suppose it can scarcely he denied that 
the concession of the Catholic claims was considered (by a great many 
at least) as gi anted to intimidation, and any thing that appears to be 
conceded in that manner, however just and reasonable, has the oflect 
immediately of exciting cupidity and ambition, and of directing men’s 
at^tatipn to something beyutiil— their having a fair right to such farther 
cog^Bsion or not seems hai'dly to enter into their considciaticm. 1 have 
no doubt, therefore, myself, that the concession of the CaUiolic claims, 
fiom the manger in wliich it was understood to bo conceded, as soine- 
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thing that could not be tvithheld, has contributed to embolden the Koman 
Catholics in many instances to organise a plan for obtaining something 
more.' 

Again, we must not overlook the effects produced upon the 
minds of the people by the obvious political tendencies of the 
clefjgy of the Establisned Church. A large majority of the 
clergy ti^ere openly, and no doubt conscientiously, opposed to 
Catholic Emancipation. They had engaged much in political 
discussions. They constantly attended, and often took the lead, 
at political meetings. 'I’liey were undisguised actors and voters 
at the elections of the day. They were foremost to forward peti- 
tions, or to exact pledges against the relaxation of the penal laws. 
'They were, in fine, by their numbers, their connexions, and 
^their ihfluence, one of the most durable and conspicuous obstacles 
in the way of emancipation. Instead of directing their whole 
attention to the discharge of their professional duties, to gradual 
and inoffensive attempts to lead the Roman Catholics into a par- 
ticipation in the spiritual blessings of the Protestant religion, 
they principally endeavoured to oppose their participation in 
those' temporal advantages which accidental circumstances had 
conferred upon its professors. 'I'lie peoi)le soon perceived that 
the Church was hostile to the extension of their civil rights, and 
in return meditated a blow at its temporal possessions. Thus 
the clergy by their personal interference in those secular aflairs, 
in which they have always been too much immersed, drew upon 
the church more than an ordinary degree of hostility. 

But even within their own legitimate province they were 
equally unfortunate. Whilst some of them were openly resisting 
the siege which had been lai<l to Orange ascendency, others 
vainly imagined, that, by sudden and violent counter-movements, 
they could take the Catholic religion itself by storm. We allude 
to the bygone proceedings of the ‘ Reformation Societies.' At 
the meetings of these societies, the religious tenets of the Roman 
Catholics were freely canvassed, and- — as the people believed — 
grossly misrepresented. Conversions, generally supposed to be 
fictitious or interested, were publicly paraded. Every art was, 
in fact, practised in order to get up the appearance of a ‘ second 
* reformation.’ But the attempt failed ; and whether the clergy 
were right or wrong in their motives — which it is beside our pur- 
pose to enquire — certain it is that it brought the church into 
hostile and unprofitable collision with the people and their pastors ; 
and thus assisted in bringing it under the critical eye of tJie 
public more quickly than might otherwise have been the case. 

These various circumstances, then, the inveterate animosity 
generated by the tithe system itself — the national feeling of hos- 
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tility to the church arising out of a long course of political events 
— the manner in which Catholic Emancipation was long treated 
and finally conceded — the conduct of the clergy as politicians and 
reformists — together with a natural disgust at the manner in 
which the church revenues have been distributed and applied, 
came in aid of that still more powerful feeling entertained by the 
people, that they arc obliged to support a church designed for 
the service of a religion difierent from their own. All these have 
together created that irresistible power which has forced the 
Church into its present difficulties ; and which still remains at 
hand to insist upon* an equitable adjustment of all diflerences. 
It is of the utmost importance to weigh all these motives care- 
fully, — to measure them in their height and in their depth, in their 
length and in their breadth, — and to discover how' far they belong 
to human nature, or how far they may be dependent upon variable 
or transient circumstances. But of all these incitements there is 
none more powerful, none more incessant in operation, none 
which claims the attention of the Legislature more forcibly, than 
that feeling, on the part of more than seven-eighths of the Irish 
people, that they are paying for the support of a religious esta- 
blishment from which they receive no benefit. This is^ the main 
source from M'hich every other motive has derived its strength 
and its persevering spirit. Were it not for this feeling it might 
be contended with some reason, that the other motives to which 
we have referred, being in a great measure either local, or tem- 
porary, or personal, might subside in course of time. But this 
paramount feeling keeps them all alive, perpetuates them in the 
hearts of the people, and continually sustains their spirit of re- 
sistance. 'rhat it is a natural feeling is not to be denied. No 
reasoning, no force, no act, can control the consequences to 
which it naturally leads. It may be very well to tell the tenant, 
that, strictly speaking, the tithe is paid by his landlord and not 
by himself. But what avails all this if the tithe payer thinks 
and feels that it is he who really pays it? The theory may 
be otherwise in the eyes of the clergy and others ; but this is the 
practical result in the eyes of the poor man. Neither is it of any 
avail to tell the Koinan Catholics, or the Dissenters, that it is the 
duty of the state to preserve an institution which may possibly 
be of benefit to them or their descendants in time to come ; or 
that it is for the general good, in a country where absenteeism is 
so prevalent, to secure the residence of at least one country 
gentleman for the diffusion of civilisation throughout a parish 
where he cannot diffuse religion. The people never consider 
such reasons as these. Deductions in Political Economy, and 
calculations of reversionary interests, arc beyond the reach of 
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their uncultivated faculties^ They act from feeling rather than 
from reason. The popular mind is always set in motion by what 
is near and palpable^it answers at once to the senses without 
consulting its powers of reflection; and however much those 
who,, upon other occasions, deride the principles of political eco^ 
liomy, may, in this instance, wish the people to understand 
the abstruse theory of rent, they may feel assured that the Irisli 
never will feel it otherwise than a grievous hardship, to be 
lorced to support a religion opposed to their own. Their own 
religion exercises a remarkable degree of influence over them, — 
inanifesting itself in every transaction of life where the clenioraii- 
zing eflects of bad government have not as yet extended to the 
heart, and set aside what we may almost call its national tendency . 
For, those who know the Irish well, are aware that an attachment 
to their own religion, and an attention to its ceremonies, forms a 
very striking feature in the national character. Is it, therefore, 
a matter of surprise that every branch of a church establislimont 
opposed to the religion of the people should meet with u more 
violent opposition in Ireland than in any other country in Furope? 
The result is perfectly natural. ^ I entreat the Protestant mem- 
‘ bers of the House,’ said Lord Stanley in 1832, ^ to put them- 
‘ selves in the place of the Catholic peasant ; and, arguing, not 

* from reason or from justice, but from what would be tlicii* 
‘ feelings, say whether this is a position in which they think it 
‘ desiraole that a Protestant clergyman should be placed with 

* reference to his Catholic parishioners.’ But if this position be 
unfavourable to the interests and duties of the clergyman, how 
strong must those feelings be on the part of the people which 
have rendered it so? We would in like manner entreat those who 
aifect to ridicule, or wish to violate those feelings — those who 
express so much horror at the notion of a state provision for the 
Roman Catholic church, — to place themselves for one moment 
in the position now occupied by the Catholics and Dissenters 
of Ireland, and say how they would feel if annually called 
upon^ to contribute to the income of the Roman Catholic priest 
or Dissenting minister of their parish ? We suspect that they 
would shrink with horror from the bare notion of such a lia- 
bility ; for if the mere existence of a Roman Catholic church in 
Ireland, although dependent solely on the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the Roman Catholics themselves, is in itself suflicient to 
awaken the jealousy, or excite the bad passions of so many Pro- 
testants, might we not with reason suspect, that, although the 
sword did not actually leap from its scabbard at the bidding of 
Lord Roden, against the jNational Board of Kdueation, it yet 
would not remain sheathed when — under a reversed order of 
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thinjys**^the Catholic priest should come to distrain the j^oods 
of Protestant clergymen, or head the military in distrahiing 
those of their flocks. But we need not argue upon this sup- 
posed transposition of places, when the relation we have des- 
cribed is that in which more than seven-eighths of the population 
of Ireland are now by law placed ; — rendered galling too by every 
motive, whether durable or transitory, which could influence a 
sensitive people to set themselves in array against the burden of 
which they complain. 

It is further obsei*vable, that hostility to the church and to 
tithes is not peculiar to the Catholic part of the population. Mr 
Walsh, a magistrate of the county of Kilkenny, expressed him- 
self as follows before the Lords’ Committee in 1832 : — ‘ In the 
jwish in which I reside, the Protestants are equally anxious 
‘ to get rid of tithe as the Roman Catholics are. They have 
‘ not gone to the open acts of resistance that the others Imve, 

‘ but I think their feeling is as strong agaijist it.’ * And Mr 
INIontgomory, being asked to describe the feeling with respect 
to tithe in the north of Ireland, says, ‘ I think with regard to 
‘ the tithe system, as at present existing, 1 may say that it 
‘ is a feeling of almost universal disapprobation. If I spoke 
* of the pco})le who do not, directly or indirectly, dci’ive benefit 
‘ from the system, I should think that very few individuals 
‘ approve of it ; and I believe, that the disapprobation is not con- 
‘ fined to persons of a»iy class of religious opinions, hut generally 
‘ extends to the great mass of the population. I am cognizant 
‘ of the fact, that the members of the I'llstablislicd Church (I 
‘ speak of the agricultural population connected with the church) 
‘ arc not more friendly, so far as I am at all acquainted with them, 

‘ !o the payment of tithes than individuals of other denomina- 
‘ tions.’t 'i'his was the state of things in 1832, and in order to 
bring the account up to the present time, we have only to look 
to tlio great luimher of applications, made by clergymen in the 
north of Irelaml, for relief under the Million Act, to be satisfied, 
tliat the opposition of the Presbyterians remains as unabated as 
that of the Roman Catholics ; and that the church is almost as 
much opposed in its own favoured corner — its city of refuge — the 
Protestant north, as it is in the Catholic south. 

But in addition to the powerful combination of different feel- 
ings — some of early, some of more modern origin — which consti- 
tutes the great moral obstacle in the way of the Church and its 
favourite tithe system, the latter has by itself to contend with a 
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disadvantage of another kind, and of a still more serious nature ; — 
we mean Sie control which the people themselves can always 
exercise over tithe property, in consequence of the immense num> 
her of persons upon whom the burden rests. A less dependent 
and less ramified institution, however unjust or however obnox- 
ious, might perhaps be sustained, long after it had been con- 
demned by the public voice, because only accessible through the 
intervention of Parliament. But the tithe system is at one moment 
condemned by the people, and in the next annihilated. The tithe 
payers — themselves a Avhole nation — at once take the law into 
their own hands ; and whilst the legislature deliberates, settle it 
for the time to their perfect satisfaction. This obstacle to a con- 
tinuance of the old system has long been felt, and has lately given 
rise to one of the most difficult problems in modern politics — the 
discovery of some fair means, by which it cati be released from 
that injurious and dangerous control. 'Fhere is, in our ojiinion, 
hut one mode of solving it, if the condition be the continuance of 
tithes. We w'ould at once cut the Gordian knot, and give the 
payers of tithe such an interest in its appropriation, as would lea<l 
them to regard it, whilst it exists, as a source of benefit to them- 
selves. Then would all ancient prejudices, all practical <lifficul- 
ties, all notions of injustice vanish, — the agrarian war w'ould ter- 
minate, and peace be restored to every parish in Ireland. Tet us 
now turn to the attempts which have been made to accomplisli 
this desirable result in a different way. 

Lord Stanley proposed to shift the liability from the occupiers 
to the landlords, and to make the latter the future paymasters of 
the Church. The germ of this principle was contained in the first 
Tithe Composition Act, by which it was provided, that, wherever 
leases at a rack rent should be made, after the composition had 
been established in the parish, the land should be let tithe free. 
In such case, the tenant was still to pay the tithe to the clergy- 
man, but to be allowed to deduct its amount from the rent, which, 
it was to be presumed, the landlord would take "care to increase 
to that extent. A more futile provision could hardly have jjeen 
conceived. It effected no real change. The nominal and real liabi- 
lities remained just as before. For any purpose therefore of prac- 
tical utility it was altogether nugatory — a mere fictitious trans- 

! >osition of liabilities. It merely presented the appearance of a 
lability on the part of the landlord, without deducing any prac- 
tical advantage from it. Were a conjecture to be offered as to 
the purpose which it was intended to serve, it might be imagined 
that it was designed as a means of sounding the landlords- — as a 
feeler to ascertain whether they had inherited any of that spirit 
of hostility to tithes, by which their ancestors had been actuated 
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in 1735. But we can hardly give its author credit for having 
contemplated any ulterior measure. Lord Stanley has placed it 
in another point of view. Speaking of it in 1832 he said, ‘ I have 
‘ no doubt it was his (Mr Goulburn’s) intention to make the 

* landlord virtually and really responsible for the payment of tithe, 

‘ and to give a practical proof, that, although paid in the first in- 

* stance by the tenant, it was in fact a deduction from the rent, and 
‘ would be charged by the landlord, if not by the clergyman ; so 
‘ that it would be no relief to the occupying tenant to have tithe 
‘ removed.’ Whether this was Mr Goulburn’s purpose or not, 
it is hard to say. If it was, ho certainly fell upon a very round- 
about way of proving a self evident proposition ; for nothing can, 
be more clear than that upon a new letting — and that is the only 
case to which the proof applies — the tenant will pay a rent higher 
and higher in proportif)n to the amount of other burdens taken 
oft’ the land. This elaborate process evolves one demonstration 
at all events ; — namely, that the ’I’ory framers of the act were de- 
termined, that, whether the landlord was virtually liable or not, 
the Catholic tenant should still be kept subject to the mortifica- 
tion of being the person to pay over the tithes to the clergyman. 

'I'he attempt made by Lord Stanley was more to the purpose, 
and the change of law which he effected more real. lie proposed 
to adopt two methods, according to the circumstances, of taking the 
immediate payment of the clergy out of the hands of the occupy- 
ing tenants — 1st, by throwing the liability upon the landlords in 
all cases where they coidd reimburse themselves by increasing 
the old rent — 2d, by permitting the landlords in other cases to 
undertake it voluntarily, upon certain terms. With a view to the 
former method, the act of 1832, exempted all tenants at will, from 
year to year, or for any lesser term, and all tenants under leases to 
1)0 made subsequent to a given day, from the payment of tithes. 
The liability was, in these cases, first to attach upon the owner of 
the estate next above the occupying tenant ; and on the expiration 
of his interest, Upon the next superior landlord ; and so on, until it 
should in, the end devolve upon the proprietor of the fee. In such 
cases the tenants were of course to hear no more of tithe, which 
was in their eyes to be actually extinguished, or rather infused into 
the rent. The landlord was alone to be liable ; and in default of 
payment by him, the clergyman’s remedy was only to be by 
having a receiver over the rents. Where this arrangement took 
effect it was certainly very beneficial. But when it is remem- 
bered how little land is held in Ireland by tenures of the above 
description, compared with what is held under old and permanent 
huises, it is obvious, tliat for any purpose of general good the 
provision can have had but little perceptible effect. It was no 
more than a drop of oil upon the troubled ocean. 
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The other siethod contemplated by < this act» for sereriug' the 
connexion between the occupying tenants and the clergy, Was 
cf^ble of a far more ext^sive application ; it was« in iact, appli- 
cable, though not applied, to every other tenancy. It consisted 
in this, that the chief landlord or lessor should have the option, 
'in the first instance, of undertaking the payment of the tithes ; 
and that for so doing, he should be allowed an abatement of 
fifteen per cent, to compensate for the loss and risk incident 
to the recovery of it from the tenants. In the event of his 
declining the offer, a like preference was to be ^iven to the suc- 
cessive owners of each derivative estate intervening between the 
chief landlord and the occupiers of the soil. A period of six 
months was allowed to the chief landlord to make up this mind 
before the right descendetl upon the next derivative owner. Hut 
six months passed, and no advance was made by the former. 
Six months more passed, and none of the latter came forwaiH.1. 
Another period of twelve months was offered by the Million 
Act in 1833, but to no purpose ! Time for reflection made no 
change in the result. In the interval, several meetings bad been 
held by the agents of the principal landed proprietors ; and they 
bad come to the unanimous conclusion, that they could nut 
advise their employers to proceed under the act, if their es- 
tates were situate in the south, or west, or midland counties. 
The result has been, that only about £100,000 of the whole 
tithe of Ireland has been undertaken by the landlords. The 
returns made to Parliament do not, in general, specify the amount 
in each diocese. It appears, however, that all the tithes in the 
diocese of Derry have been undertaken ; which leaves but a pai t 
of the above to the southern and other districts. In these, spt^e 
landlords, prompted by kindly feelings towards their parish mini- 
sters, have come forward to assist them in the hour of tfhoir 
distress — in some instances without a hope of being ever able to 
recover the amount from their tenants — in others, voluUtiU’ily 
remitting it as an abatement of rent, called for by the circum- 
stances of the times. 

After making all these allowances for peculiar circumstan- 
ces, it is obvious that the plan, as one of general us^ bus 
been eminently unsuccessful. There were <too tnany obstaeles 
in the way of the measure to allow it to advance by vcdunlary 
movements. The time bad long passed for adopting a volun- 
tary principle. The subject had become unfltteil for ’it. It 
had been tried for ten years under Goulburn’s Act, and had 
in the end been, of necessity, superseded by a eomptllsory 
oae. That the same act, then, which supersewd it a lease 
where the parties were . all interested, should havo; started it 
again, in a case where one of the parties-— the landlord — was 
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almost indifferent, is truly surprising. The landlord had not 
suffered under the tithe system. He had nothing’ from which ho 
wished to escape. All the inducements which he could now have 
to' plunge into troubles from which he had hitherto been exempt, 
were therefore entirely of a patriotic nature. It was thus an 
experiment—and a hopeless experiment — .upon the patriotism of 
the Irish landlords, who were vainly expected to come forward 
voluntarily, and endanger their rents and their popularity for 
the sake of fifteen per cent, and the good of their country. These 
inducements woulcf naturally have a different degree of weight, 
according to, the position in which the landlord should stand with 
regard to the occupying tenant. There are in Ireland two 
classes o£ landlords. The one the higher aristocracy, whose 
revenues are drawn from an immense e.xtent of territory, and 
paid entirely by middlemen. These form by far the largest body 
of chief landlords. But they have no connexion with the occu- 
pying tenantry, and were not therefore likely to become tithe- 
collectors upon any terms. Wholly disconnected from the 
occupants, they could have no opportunity of annexing it to 
their rents, — of imparting to it any of the stability of the latter, or 
of throning it into the beneficial form of an abatement. In 
relation to those temants, they would merely be lay impropria- 
tors, who had always been obliged to expend moi'c than fifteen 
per cent in the collection of their tithes, and had shared the 
same fate as the clerical owners when the resistance commenced. 
The act offered them no new or powerful remedies. '^I'hey 
were to have merely the old, the worn-out, and offensive means 
hitherto jmssessed by ecclesiastical persons. With such a barren 
prospect before them, it is no wonder that the landlords allowed 
the tempting periods of six months, and twelve months, to pass 
witheut coming forward to become collectors of the proscribed 
impost — to become ‘ the assignees of the popular detestation.’ 

' The other class of lantUords — composed of the middlemen, or 
owners of the fee, in immediate conne.xion with the cultivate! s 
of the soil — were more likely to come forward. These are, in 
genetkl, persons of some capital, attentive to the improvement 
of their estates, and, of course, careful of the condition of their 
t«i»antryv The necessity of abating rents — tlie feeling, that 
where* 'the tenant is relieved of one burden he becomes better 
able to bear the other to its full extent — together nith a thousaml 
other motives of interest or good-will, which arise out of the 
mutual ties that unite the tenant to his next immediate land- 
lord-^o say nothing of the patriotic motives — might induce such 
landlords to undertake the liability, and probably would have 
done so under ordinary circumstances. But the case was pccu- 
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liar here. The landlords naturally felt that their rents vrould be 
endangered by associating them with tithe. The tithe was not, 
as in ^e cases of tenants-at-will, or new leases, to be impercep- 
tibly blended with rent. It was still to remain a separate ami 
palpable thing in itself* Each was still to be recovered in its 
own customary and appropriate way. Tithe might still infect 
rent ; and the landlords naturally shrunk from the danger which 
would attend its incorporation into their r|rentals, when there 
was no adequate compensation offered to them — nothing, in 
fact, but a nominal consideration. Many, no doubt, argued, 
that as it was the high pressure of rents which, in, the first in- 
stance, had made the people sensitively alive to the pressure of 
tithes, the compliment might now be returned, and tlthcj, by too 
close an alliance with rents, suggest to the people it was 
time to commence an attack upon the latter. 

Thus Mas this act possessed of every attribute which could 
render its failure certain ; in all those instances where, from the 
odium attached to tithe, it was most desirable that a successful 
remedy should have been applied. The measure seems only to 
have hati for its object, to extricate the clergyman from the 
trouble and loss incident to the collection of his income from a 
number of different people. It neither introduced compulsion 
nor conciliation. It merely allowed certain persons to interpose 
themselves between the contending parties. It might thus, in 
particular places, somcM'hat abate the violence of the warfare, 
but could not diminish the general difficulties by which the sub- 
ject Avas surrounded ; because it indicated neither a wish nor a 
design to <lry up the deep sources of Ireland’s dissensions and 
bloodshed, and merely aimed at superficial obstacles ; whilst aj,l 
those of deeper origin, but which the eye of a wise statesman 
would at once recognise in the slightest external symptoms^ 
before they had worked themselves to the surface, were alto- 
gether overlooked or neglected. 

We next come to the Ministerial plans introduced to Parliar 
merit during the last two sessions. But our narrowing limits 
will only allow us to take a very rapid glance at their leadUig 
features. Their common object was the commutation tithe- 
composition into a rent charge of a less amount — variable 
certain periods, according to the price of corn — ^and payable ^y 
the owner of the first estate of inheritance, pr other eqojvalent 
estate in the land. By the bill of 1834, the amount of this rent- 
cl^arge was to have been three-fifths of the composition, o^3L..60 
for having L.IOO. The tithe-owner was to have an addiltonal 
sum of L.17, 10s. charged, first upon the Cpnsolidated Fund, 
and next on the Perpetuity Purchase Fund. The fate of this bill 
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is well known. The public have reason to reinombet it, in con- 
sequence of the important political changes which arose out of 
the unsfettled state of the question ; and the clergy have reason 
both to remember and deplore it, in coiisetjuence of the privations 
which they have since suffered, and the advantageous terms 
which were theb lost to them for ever. Feelings of personal 
enmity towards an individual — the prijrt of whose footsteps, when 
discovered, quickly gave the alarm-^pre vailed over every pru- 
dential or compassionate consideration. The bill was flung 
aside? the session closed; and the Irish Church was left to the 
prospect of another year of painful suspense. 

The unexpected irruption of the '^I'ories into office, lu>vvever, 
Soon cheered their drooping spirits. Then was the Church party 
elated to excess. '^I'hen did they picture to themselves the im- 
mediate abolition of the ujiscriptural System of hiducatioji, and the 
rei^Cstablishment of the Church revenues in all their rmscriptural 
plenitude. 'JThese were their darling objects ; and, judging 
from their zealous activity at tlie ensuing elections, it is to he 
supposed that they really did expect to realize them. For a 
moment they forgot the events of 1629. They only recollected 
the plausible principles of the Tory leaders when out of office 
— their professions of ability to restore the authority of tithe 
law — their willingness to consult both ecclesiastical emoluments 
and ecclesiastical prejudices — an<l they deceived themselves 
into' an expectation of triumph. What must have been their 
astoiiisliment, then, upon learning that the National Boartl 
was to be continued^ — that having been ‘ robbed of their Bibles ’ 
t)y the Whigs, the Tories were to withhold the stolen goods ! 
And that in"Spite of the principles, so confidently maintained up 
to the close of the session of 1834, these same Tories not only 
found themselves unable to vindicate the law, and obliged to 
remit to the rebellious Irish the four years’ arrears of tithes then 
due, but had actually prepared a tithe bill, in principle nearly 
the same as that rejected a few Inonths before, but in its details 
fiir les^ favourable to the church ! They found out too late 
that they had made a wrong cast — that they had in fact appealed 
from I^lip Sober to Philip Drunk — and that they had fully ex- 
perienced the truth-bf Bacon’s quaint remark, that ‘ occasion 
‘ Inrneth a bald noddle, after she hath presented her locks in front 
* and no hold taken, or at least turiieth the handle of the bottle 
‘ first to be received, and after the belly, which is hard to clasp.’ 

By- the Tory bill it was proposed only to realize three-fourths 
of tire composition, or L.75 for every L.lOO- ; but even this was 
greater in appearance than in reality, for the rent charge was to 
be subject to redemption ; and the risk of being transferred to a 
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less protlncdve security, ■tfrould ftatumlly have affected its' value. 
Tho loss was to come out of the Perpetuity Purchase ' Fund.' 
Had the Ministry been able to retsiin office, it is probable that 
the Duke of Wellington woiild have been as successful in per- 
suading the Lords to adopt this Tory version of the Whig bill, 
in 18d5, as he had been in dissuading them frelh adapting the 
original in 1834. No doubt, * men, not measures,’ would still 
have been the motto of the day. Feelings of personal favour 
would have succeeded those of personal enmity ; and the measure 
which was rejected on account of the man in the one case, would 
Iiavc been accepted on account of the men in the other. 

But we pass from this celebrated act of political plagiarism — this 
usurpation of the measure as well as of the offices of the WhigS— 
to the resumption of their own bill by the latter, and the modiflda- 
tions which a farther lapse of time had made necessary. By this 
bill it was proposed to realize seven-tenths of the composition, or 
L.70 for every L. 100. Existing incumbents were to have had five 
per cent more charged upon the Perpetuity Purchase Fund, 
making up the same amount as that under the 'Fory hill. Put 
the amount of the rent charge was to have been I. .70. And what 
an instructive lesson does this descending scale afford ! First, L.77, 
10s. clear of all cost ; then L.75 ; and finally L.70 ; from hotli 
of which last a fiivther deduction would have taken place for the 
expense of collection. Making such deduction, then, it will be 
found that there has been a loss at each successive stage of near 
five per cent ! But this is not all. In 1834, when no ajipropriation 
clause was required, tho church party would not take L.77, 10s. 
In 1835 they arc willing to take L.70 without the clatisc. But 
they cannot have it unconditionally, and they reject the bill; 
though it ha<l been so lately admitted by their own friends — ‘du- 
ring their short but instructive career in office — that the pbwerof 
Parliament over this question was fast <leclining, and that it was 
likely that less advantageous terms would be imposed at every 
successive refusal. What will be their course on the next occa- 
sion it is impossible to predict ; but the recollection of the old story 
of the sybil gives ns a sort of superstitious confidence in the ac- 
ceptance of tho third offer. There has been time for reflection, 
and matter for instruction. We trust that a iftore prudent decision 
will be the result. 

Let us now turn to the important question, respectw^ the 
amount of abatement to be conceded to the parishioner, knd by 
consequence, the amount of revenue proper to be realized for (he 
tithe owner. In reference to this, it is to be observed generally, 
that Parliament is, in this instance, ^NsUedlipon tb revive an odious 
and almost abdicated right — ^to deal udtb a subjei^ neglected 
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and damaged by Tory misrule — and that therefore, even without 
reference to partiiculaj?<^rcumstance8, it is unreasonable to expect 
to realize a full amount. It must indeed be obvious to any per- 
son, who reflects for a moment upon the precarious and uncertain 
nature of tithe property — the odium attached to it-~and the dif- 
ficulties which must by consequence attend the collection of any 
substitute, until time shall have carried into oblivion many dis- 
agreeable recollections, and associations, that it would be most un- 
reasonable to impose upon the landlords the task of collecting the 
rent charge, without such an abatement as would satisfy the 
tenants, upon whom the liability, after devolving from lessee to 
lessee, must ultimately rest. The 'rories themselves felt this, 
and proposed to make an abatement of twenty-five per cent, 
liut then, with regard to the tithe owners, if we for a moment 
compare the advantages of a well-paid and well-secured rent 
charge, with all the inconveniences and losses incident to the old 
syi^teui, it must be plain, that L.70 of rent charge would be 
more beneficial to the proprietor than L. 1 00 of tithe. The usual 
cost of collection had been from ten to twelve per cent ; ami in 
many cases — particularly in those of lay impropriations — the 
lessees of tithes had reserved to themselves a far larger share. 
Nor was. the result very difterent under the composition acts ; as 
tile difliculty of collecting from a great number of persons still 
continued. But under the new system, l)ad debts were to be no 
more heard of, and the cost of collection was only to be two and 
a half per cent. Then, looking at tithe as a property in the mai*- 
ket — the light in which lay impropriators view it — we find that 
tithe was-flever worth more than two-liftbs of a well-secured rent 
charge. A prevalent notion respecting the public nature of tithe 
property — the indisputable right of Parliament to interfere with 
the Church revenues — the recollection of what took place in tire 
Irish House of Commons in 1733 — with many other circum- 
stances, have made such an impression upon the public mind, 
that .we doubt if tithe was ever estimated at seven-tenths of its 
nominal amount. From this it may be interred, that thirty per 
cent is not , too much to remit to the tithe payors, nor L,.7U per 
cent too little to realize for the tithe owners. The latter will 
naturally complain as long as the question is open. They wjll 
struggle to make a hard bargain. But the moment the question 
has closed, and they have been put into possession of a certain 
substitute, they will no doubt rejoice. ‘ It is nought, it is 
* bought, saith the buyer j hut when he is gone his way then he 
‘ boasteth.’ 

The hill of last ^ssion oontsuned a provision, to allow of 
the re'Opening of ’the opipposition in certain specitfl cases. It 
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was alWed by the church party that this would have had the 
effect of diminishing very much the total aihount of tithe property. 
We apprehend no such result. It is to be presumed that the 
opposite changes in different cases would compensate. But if, 
as the unwillingness of the church party to allow a revision 
would almost lead us to suspect, ‘ the reciprocity should be all on 
* one side,’ it is evident that injustieipt’has occurred. It would 
certainly bo desirable to close the question at once, and prevent 
all further wrangling between the incumbents and their pari- 
shioners ; but it is notorious, that in some cases, the composi- 
tions were hastily and inconsiderately fixed ; and that in many 
cases promissory notes from insolvent persons, or adjudications 
before tribunals in the absence of the parties, or other equally 
unfair items, have been made the basis of the composition ; and if 
by this means the revenues of the Church have been forced up to 
an unnaturally high level, it would seem to be no more than bare 
justice to revise and correct such compositions. 

Another very equitable arrangement was also proposed by this 
bill. 'I’hc rent charge was to have been variable annually and 
simultaneously in all the ]>arishes, instead oi septenni ally and irre-. 
yularly, according to the different periods at which the composition 
had been established. A slight abatement would certainly have 
been thus made in those parishes where the amount had been fixed 
according to the high price of corn, for a period of seven or 
twenty-one years, and a part of such period should be still unex- 
pired. These would have been at once brought to a level with the 
othersj instead of running on to the end of their term. But with 
the exception of the cases in which accident had thus given the 
incumbent a ' temporary advantage, the new arrangement would 
have been equally beneficial to both parties. If prices fell in one 
year, that year woidrl form one of the seven, upon which the 
average to <lcterminc the amount for the next year should be taken ; 
and thus the tenant would be more quickly compensated for the 
change of price. If, on the contrary, prices were to rise, the 
.income of the incumbent would be more quickly increased. In 
both cases, the variation in the amount of the rent charge would 
" have been rendered more gradual by this more refined application 
of the principle of averages. 

' These three modes — the abatement of thirty per cent — the re- 
opening of the composition in certain special cases — and the sub- 
stitution of an annual for a septennial ViMruttion, constituted Sir 
Robert Peel’s * mathematical process, the process of exhaustion,’ 
by which ‘ the church was to be relieved of Her superfluous wealth.' 
But leaving out of consideration the j^ustice of wosc terms, there 
are yet other reasons why the churcli'l^liould nut complain. There 
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i8 another mathematical process, which has prociuccrl far greater 
effects, in increasing that wealth, than this process of <?xliaustion 
could possibly countervail, we mean the ‘ method of increments’ — 
a method with which the Irish church has too long been familiar. 
The revenues of the parochial clergy have, from the earliest times, 
been growing with the growth of tillage, and have, in more modern 
times, received a very rapid extension, in consequence of those 
improvements in the arts of cultivation, by which land has, within 
the last twenty or thirty years, been ma<le to produce a far greater 
quantity of agricultural produce than it had previously done. 
Hence those revenues — which Swift laments to have been in his 
days barely sufficient to support .5.'j0 clergymen in decency and 
comfort — had attained, at the time when the composition act 
stopped their further increase, a value equivalent, at the then 
price of produce, to L.555,000 a-year ; a sum found to be suffi- 
cient, when paid, to support more than double the number of in- 
cumbents, always in comfort — generally in affluence — frequently 
in splendour. But even under the composition acts, the church 
obtained the benefit of a peculiarly favourable process of commu- 
tation. Under both acts, the amount of the composition was to be 
calculated upon ‘a^ average of all sums, paid or agreed for, or 
* adjudged to be paid,’ in the parish, on account of tithes for a 
given period of seven years. The amount w'as thus to be taken 
as the average of what should appear on the clergyman’s boolcs 
to have been payciftle as well as during the seven years, 

ending November 1821, under the first act; and during the seven 
years, ending November 1830, under the second. Thus were 
all bad debts at once taken into the reckoning, and made to swell 
the new amount to an extcjit far greater than the tithe owner 
would ever have received. Under the first act, too, the Commis- 
sioners were to be at liberty to add one-fifth to the amount already 
so liberally ascertained. Then, with respect to the average prices, 
these were, during the former period, as high as L.l, 18s. 8-Jd. 
for wheat, and 15s. 2:J^d. for oats.* Consequently a tenth of the 
produce was, in such case, represented by an amount of money 
high in the same proportion; and the Church had thus the benefit 
of converting that tenth into money, at a time wlien the price of 

E reduce was almost at a maximum. This advantage would not 
ave been permanent under Goulbnrn’s Act. At the end of 
twenty-one years there would have been a new valuation, ac- 
cording to tne then p^ce of corn ; but Lord Stanley’s Act inter- 


^ We take tliese Siiitns from the printed returns prepared by Government 
for the use of the GOinmissioners. 
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posed and confirmed the advantage for eyer» by rendering the 
composition permanent. This was admitted in 1832, but not re* 
medied. Lord Stanley observed, tliat * the clergyman, under any 
‘ cqfmposition now entered into, according to the provisions of this 
‘ existing law (Goulburn’s Act), would receive an income one*fifth 
* more than it ever has been the intention of the legislature to 
‘ confer upon him.’ Prices had fallen tp the extent of one^fifth.} 
and consequently in all those parishes in Ireland where GouL 
burn’s Act had been put in force, the income of the clergy was 
even in 1832 one-fifth more than the legislature ever intended to 
confer upon them — to say notliing of the further increase of one- 
fifth which had been made in many cases. 

Under Lord Stanley’s Act, a new period, as we have seen, '^os 
selected. For this the average prices were, forwheat, L.l, 12s. 0^., 
for oats, 12s. ll|^d. Hut, comparing these with later averages, 
we shall find that, even upon that occasion, the Church was not a 
loser. 

It may be said, however, that the composition was in many 
cases entered into by special agreement under the act of 1324. 
Perhaps the amount may have been so fixed in one-fourth of the 
parishes. Hut even here, there were eftcctual securities against 
decrease, and little security against increase. The veto of the 
bishop, the private interest of the clergymen, and the love of 
both for the church — which would almost seem, from late events, to 
be stronger than any other motive — were on one side j the interest 
of a few vestry men — selected by a high qualification from a class 
of society not unfriendly to the growing power and wealth of the 
Church, natural ly'anxious to terminate the horrors of the ancient 
tithe system, and only fixing a general liability for the whole 
parish, a considerable increase of which could not sensibly affect 
their proportionate shares — were on the other. We ask, is it pro- 
bable that the Church found it difficult in such cases to realize the 
uttermost farthing? Or — the transaction being a voluntary one — ; 
is it not likely that the offer was only accepted when it presented 
good measure? Yet, notwithstanding all the advantages which the 
Church has had upon every occasion of converting tithe into 
money, complaints are made respecting the hardship of making any 
deduction from 'her overgrown revenues, even for the sake of jus- 
tice or security. But surely if it be unjust to abate any tmng 
Ifpm the clergyman’s income, even for such purposes, it must have 
btien equally unjust to have unduly increased the liability of the 
tithe payer. The rights of property are ^ual and mutual; and 
every argument urged against the requisite abatement front one 
side, must, under the circumstances tfiat liave occurred, come with 
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equal if not greater weight in its favour from the other. I'horo 
it nb reason why — because the church has obtained a temporary 
advantage-^— she should be allowed to profit by her own wrong ; and 
that tithe property should not be brought back to its reasonable 
ditbensions and proportions. 

It remains to notice the very important provision contained in 
both of- the Whig bills — but excluded from the Tory bill, as per- 
haps involving too great a departure from ancient custom — we 
mean the provision for enabling the commissioners of land re- 
venues to collect the rent charge, and issue it to the clergy at 
the small cost of 2^ per cent. VVith respect to thi^ cost, it is 
quite obvious that it is much less than would fall upon the 
tithe owner under a different management; for how could he 
expect to have his rents collected for less than landed proprie- 
tors pay for theirs, which usually is five per cent? It is only 
by collecting it in large sums by public officers, and by the 
authority of the Crown, that the cost can be reduced, 'rhen, 
with respect to the other great benefit likely to arise from such a 
clu^ge, wo mean the relief of the clergyman from the annoyance 
of cmleeting his own income from his parishioners — from a diffe- 
rent class of persons indeed under the proposed system, but still 
from his parishioners — and from that class of them too which is, 
generally speaking, composed of Protestants, and with whom it 
is far more necessary that he should be uj)on good terms, than 
with the Homan Catholics, — it is too obvious to require illustra- 
tion. The following remarks, however, in the ‘ Letters on Tithe,’ 
are so appropriate, and derive so much weight from the high 
character and long experience of the writer, that Ave cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of presenting them to the reader. 

‘ It has always Iieen considered as a wise maxim, that if you wisli to 
preserve the rrieiulslnp of any individual, yon should avoid, as much as 
possible, the implicating yourself with him in business, liut it is of the 
very essence of pastoral influence, that the clergyman should be the friend 
of his parishioners. In no otlier character can he do them good. The 
minister is, in some measure, the representative of ndigioii. Ho is God’s 
ambassador to the people : and, if he appear to them in any other light 
than that of a friend, he wiH, as far as his influence extends, prejudice 
them against religion, and alienate their minds from God. How then are 
hie yearly or half-yearly demands upon his flock for money likely to ope- 
rate in this respect? In this country, even amongst the gentry and 
wealthier farmers, there arc few whose circtimstanies or whose disposi.» 
tions incline them to answer their pecuniary engagements without reluc- 
tance. And of those classes no small proportion labour under serious 
difficulties and embarrassment. Amongst the various trials of life, the 
rucullection of their creditors is, perhaps, the one tvhich presses with 
heaviest weight upon their minds. And yet, alas I in such a light must 
the clergyman, under the tithe systeipj always appear to hie parishioners. 

VOL. LXIII. NO. CXXVri. N 
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Instead of the familiar friend^ in whose society they lay aiiide their cjlfeai 
and whose presence is a call from earthly to {leavenly things, they beh^ 
in him an object either of fear or of the most uncoir^fortable embarjrafi^* 
m^nt; of the former if he is rigid : and of the latter if he is backward^in 
his demands. He may honestly and faithfully tell them that Christianity 
can instruct the mind to live above the world, to despise it^ interests, and 
to cast every care upon God. But there is sometnihg’ in the 
stances of the parties, unfavourable to the dhe impression of these eotiii* 
eels. There is an awkwardness in tile case. '^The clergyman cannot* di- 
vest himself of the feeling, that his advice comes with an ill grace ff^om 
one whose demands increase the amount of those anxieties which hia pas* 
toral insti*uctioiis would remove. And farmers are not always philoso- 
phers, noi* are they always dispassionate in their judgments. |sit,]^t> 
then, human nature that the man should be tempted at least to reason in 
this way. If you yourself live above the world, and despise its mtei*est8, 
why do you not make some reduction in my tithe? My mind is distress- 
ed and bai'asscd ; and you toll me that wliile it is so, I cannot attend to 
the salvation of my soul. If niy soul, then, is worlli all that you say it is, 
why do you not make some sacrifice of your income to save it?*^ It may 
be said that none but men of unreasonable minds, and ill managed afiaira, 
will argue in this manner, l^et it bo so. But are not such, 1 ask, the 
very persons who need tlic counsels of religion most ? Are the clergy- 
man s miiiistrationa to be confinetl to those alone whose principles are 
rightly formed, an<I whose lives are rightly ordered ? Is be sent to call 
tiie righteous, and not sinners, to repentance ? Atul here I would pb,- 
serve, that precisely in proportion as a minister is earnest in his sacred 
calling, and alive to the peculiar nature of his responsibilities, he will be 
sensible of the disadvantages under which tlic present system places him. 
In the same degree that lie aims at doing spiritital good, will he be em- 
barrassed in his ministry by tliis unhappy association of w'orldly business. 
If, indeed, be converses with his parishioners merely as a man of this 
-World, no inconsistency will be apparent. No one will contrast bis 
hc*avenly counsels with his earthly circuinstaiicos* All will bo. of a piece. 
He may be upright in his dealings, and respectable iu his irabUs^ , 
may be, in a word, as some would have him, a sq,uiro in miniaturei a 
tolerable substitute fur a resident gentry; and business will he rip bar to 
any ageucy iu which he engages. But it is, I repeat it, against the 
clergyman, in his legitimate and peculiar character, that the system 
which I oppose will operate with full force. It will be a clog on every 
wheel which would carry him easily and successfully through the dis- 
charge of his high and heavenly ministrations.’ ^ 

These sentiments, so sound in principle, and no doubt res- 
ponded to iu secret by many an Irish clergyman who has expe- 
rienced their truth, — deriving much weight, top, from t)ije qujtr^^r 
whence they come,-**ought to be well considered by those rai^ 
clerical politicians, who would willingly rifh the peace of 
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best intbttests bf their Church — the cause of true reli- 
gion— their oWn individual usefulness as members of the com- 
munity— every thing, in fact, rather than appear to yield to those 
who object to their constant occupation with secular aftairs, and 
who regard church revenues in the true spirit with which they 
were originally granted ; — as intended, to use the language of an 
Irish statute, * to provide for the due maintenance of such as 

* shall teach and instruct the people in the worship of God, and 

* the better to enable them to keep hospitality and relieve the 

* poor.’ * ' 

' Blit a discussion of the Appropriation Question, which the 
language of this statute suggests to us, does not come within the 
scope of our present design. Our object has been merely to 
call attention to the resistance to tithes which has prevailed in 
Ireland from the earliest periods — to the powerful and inces- 
sant feelings by which the people have been actuated- — to the 
timely warnings so frequently given but always neglected — 
to the inadequacy of all the measures hitherto adopted — to 
the principal circumstances, in fact, by which the subject has 
been involved in those peculiar difficulties, from which it now 
appears impossible to extricate it, unless the aid of some more 
powerful assistant, such, for example, as a new appropriation, be 
called in. To this subject, however, as well as to the various plans 
lately suggesteil for consolidating and simplifying the numerous 
local burdens in Ireland, we may probably return at a future pe- 
riod. In the mean time we shall close this historical retrospect 
with a few observations respecting the endless evils likely to en- 
sue, should the law be allowed to remain as at present. 

There are some who, blind to the peculiar embarrassments in 
which the tithe system has been long involved, look upon it as if 
still possessed of its ancient vitality and profitable attributes, and 
capaole of being permanently re-established. These infatuated 
persons, either fearing that some risks might attend any change, or 
seeking perhaps to make better terms by manoeuvring, would fain 
persuade the public, that enough has already been done by the 
Legislature,— that the only suitable remedies have been tried,— 
and that the ordinary legal means, properly and strenuously work- 
ed, are fully capable of restoring security to tithe property, and 
peace to the country. The experiment has been lately tried by the 

* Lay Association,* but without permanent success.* The people 
have indeed in many places been ‘ Exchequered.* Tithes have 
been awarded hy the superior courts ; but the executive process 
has almost invariably fmled. Little has been done towards re- 
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eatabUsLing the obnoxious law, whilst imiUiense progress has 
been niade in widening the old breach between the people, and 
church. This result had been predicted by Mr Woodward 
in the following instructive passage — • 

* If the ciei^y set about enforcing the payment of their iitlie with, 
what ia called, vigoui’, one day’s operation of tlmt achetao may dq more, 
in any given parisli, to injure the cause of Protestantism, than years of 
patient and faithful ministerial labour could accomplisli towards its fui> 
therance. The plan proposed is, by making examples of a few, to awe 
the rest into submission. And these examples, I conceive, can be made 
but in one of three ways : 1. By bringing, on individuals, a heavy burden 
of expense. 2. By seizing on their persons. 3. By distraining their 
goods with military force. Now be it remembered, that the llomanists 
of this country are taught by their priests, that it is their duty to rei^ist, 
or evade, the payment of tithe. All, then, who soflfier in this cause, are 
considered as suffering for conscience’ sake. And the man who is select- 
ed by the cleigyman as an example, will appear to his neighbour as a 
sacrifice to principle. If visited by heavy costs, every display will be 
made of the distress to which he has been brought down. If his person 
is seized on, he will, as he proceeds to prison, assume all the magnanimity 
of a martyr. And if unhappily the military are called in, while their arms 
are glittering in tho fields, and while children are running affrighted to 
their mothers, that day will not be lost ; Irish tact will seize tho critical 
moment to strike an impression never to bo effaced, 'and to fix upon the 
youthful mind the lasting association of Protestantism with oppression, 
craelty, and blood. Who that contemplates the possibility of scenes like 
these, would refuse to join with Solomon in saying, Better ia a dinner 
of herbs where lore is, than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith.” ’ 

What a striking contrast is there between this passtige and tho 
letter atldressed, in December last, by the ,\rchbishop ot’Tuam to 
the Editor of a London newspaper, in which, alluding to the 
sums raised in England for the relief of the Irish clergy and the 
purposes of the ‘ Lay Association,’ he says, * I’lie happy vindication 

* of the law will (under Oodj, I confidently hope, relieve the 

* generous English from this heavy draught upon their uiibottftd- 

* ed liberality ; and 1 would hope (and 1 feel that I speak the 
‘ sentiments of a large body, and probably the whole clergy of 
‘ Ireland) that the present existing law will be left alone by'the 

* powers that be ; that they Avill cease to legislate upon what is 
*■ called the Irish Tithe Question ; and thus the clergy will, in 

* future, with little difficulty, without any intercourse with tho 
■ * lower orders upon the subject, peaceably receive their hitherto 

* acknowledged undoubte<f property, and, as far as that question 

* is concerned, peace may be restored to this unhappy land*.’ 
What infatuation I Can we £ot one motfieut beheve that this is 
the latent wish of the whole cieigyof Irdand ? Is this Dignitaiy 
of the Church 4gnorant of the failWe of Lord Stanley’’s Act-Lor 
blind to the sbenes ■vrhidh We dajly jHwedog ardund hhn| in ’whidi 
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the clergy are so seriously and unpleasantly involved ? Does he, 
or'do they regard the events of Rathoormac or limiscarra as the 
happy vindication oX the law> — the sacrifice of human life, under 
such circumstances, as acceptable to the Almighty I We should 
have expected that an archbishop would have acted more in 
the spirit of the following glowing passage: — ‘ Will not the 

* dignitaries of the Church,’ said Grattan, ‘ interpose on such 

* an occasion ? How painful must it have been to them, the 

* teachers of the Gospel, and therefore enemies to the shedding 

‘ of blood, to have thojught themselves under the repeated neces- 
‘ sity of applying to Parliament for sanguinary laws. The most 
‘ sanguinary laws on your statute-books are tithe bills ; the 
‘ Wliiteboy Act is a tithe bill — the Riot Act, a tithe bill. How 
‘ painful to those dignitaries must it be, to feel themselves in the 
‘ olfice of making’ perpetual complaints against their own flocks, 
‘ and to be conscious, in some instances, of having jaded and 
‘ disgusted the cars of the court by charges against the pea- 
‘ santry ! How painful for them to have repeated recourse to 
‘ the military in their own case, and to think that many of their 
‘ sinful Hock, but their flock notwithstanding, were saved from 
‘ the indiscriminating edge of the sword by ecclesiastical zeal, 
‘ tempered and withheld, and. in some cases disappointed, by 
‘ the judicious mercy of military command!’ But how vain 
the expectation I A Prelate not only urging the vigorous enforce- 
ment of a sanguinary law, but asserting that it is the wish of 
the clergy of Ireland that it should he vindicated ! V\'e cannot, 
we will not believe, that such is the general feeling of the clergy. 
They have seen too much — they have sulfered too much — to wish 
that the system should he allowed to remain iji a position so 
idjuripus to the country, and so full of peril to themselves. Some 
more hardy individuals, placed by peculiar circumstances beyond 
the reach of the missiles flying in every other direction, may per- 
haps advise this dangerous course ; but we never can believe that 
the ,<■ whole clergy,’ or even a ‘ large hotly’ of the clergy in Ire- 
land, secretly, agree with them. That any should still be found 
anxious, to intrust themselves to the wreck of their once stately 
yessfd* wd again to risk their fortunes or their lives upon such 
firail security, — i'e{j;ardless of the safer means held out to them by 
thosC) who, in their infatuation, they have been taught to regar<l 
as enemies,^ is to ns passing strange. To these persons we can 
ouly say, that, looking at the whole state of the question with an 
impiiirtial eye, we are satisfied that the antipathy to tithes, which has 
ever jbeen breaking forth iu a thousand forms, has raised obstacles in 
their wmy, which neither Incumbents, nor Prelates, nor * Lay 
‘ Associations;,’ — no, nor Government itself, though countenanced 
a^d aided by all powers, — ever can permanently overcome. 
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Afift. IX .: — England in 1835. Being A Setiis of Leitteti ^HtUn io 
Friends in Gei^inangy during a Besiden&e in LondoH, and Exci- 
sions into the Provinces. By FtiEbRicK VoN RAbMEB, Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Berlin. Translated from 
the German. By Sarah Austin. 3 vols. 8Vo. Loridoh : 
1886. 

I N these times of political excitement, when the opinions of every 
man on the most indifferent circumstances ahd eveftts of the 
day seem to receive a colour from his party sentiments, there are 
two classes of foreign writers to whom Ehgland appears to fur- 
nish nothing but a field for prejudiced remark and bitter declama- 
tion. Her institutions offer them only the hoped for evidences of 
progressive decay ; the recollection of her triumphs abroad em- 
bitters the feeling w'ith which they regard her wealth and pro- 
sperity at home ; her social usages, little understood even by her 
well W’ishers, are misrepresented among her enemies in the mbst 
grotesque caricatures. Above all, as few take the pains to judge 
from their own personal observation, of the actual condition of 
their neighbours, the exaggeratidns. ori one side or the other, in 
which our own party scribes arc in the habit of indulging, are 
seized upon as undoubted authority ; and pictures of present 
misery and approaching revolution are drawn with additional con- 
fidence from the statements of English writers themselves. 

That partisans of the * Movement* in France, or disciples of the 
exalted school of ‘ young Germany,’ should look upon England 
with peculiar hostility is not to be wondered at. National inde- 
pendence, and the cause of liberal institutions have, it must be 
confessed, some ground of accusation against us. All the passions 
and interests which were repressed or crushed by the settlement 
of 1815 are, from old recollections, set in permanent hostility to 
the name of England, however different her vocation may be in 
1836. But the chief source of the distaste of republicans for our 
country and institutions lies deeper. The very existence of 
British society, and British power, afford a daily refuttitibn to sun- 
dry modern theories of the social system. It is, therefore, natural 
enough, that the partisans of those theories (and although they 
are but speculative doctrines amongst ourselves, blood flows, and 
prisons are filled for them on the continent,) should seek as far 
as possible to elude that refutation. Every existing sign of pro- 
sperity or stability receives therefore from them a contrary inter- 
pretation. In their eyes, ©very phenomenon is a j^reeu^ of evil; 
and the vast abtivity, the stupendous Wealthy and the evfstvtietiivc 
inteffigence of the dertsetj'-pfeopled WWfld hlldfef VidW, 
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to them enveloped in one dark cloud, pregnant with the elements 
of sudden and tempestuous ruin. 

But the hatred which is borne us by the high legitimate party 
of the Continent is quite as cordial, and far less justifiable. To 
pur profusion of treasure and blood — ill spent in some instances, 
spent without requital in all — that party owes its power and al- 
most its existence, llad Bngland not rallied, armed, and encou- 
raged its defenders, the old hereditary regime would probably 
have been as completely swept away from the soil of Europe, 
west of the Vistula, as from that of France herself. It was the 
power of England which formed the keystone of the Holy 
Alliance, although not framed with her actual co-operation ; 
without us that alliance must have fallen to pieces from, its own 
ill-balanced weight. «Yet it is precisely from those classes and 
parties, which the overthrow of Napoleon placed in power, that 
wp now encounter the most hearty and constant vituperation. 
Let it not be imagined, that the hostile tone of the Icgitimatist 
body towards England has its origin only in the events of 1830. 
Long before that period, the exalted Catholic zealots of France, 
and the official scribes of Gorman and Northern Cabinets, were 
quite as loud, and as regardless of truth in their accusations, — 
quite as lavish of political prophecies, ever falsified by events, as 
they are at the present day. 

‘Ido not believe,’ says M. Von Raunier, himself a Prussian, and strongly 
attached to his own national institutions, ‘ that there are to be found any 
where so many prophets of rleath for England as in Berlin. The “ Wochen- 
blatt,” the “ Spikersche Correspondent,” and especially the clever “ Prus- 
sian,” a keen observer and an elegant writer, all agree that Great 
Britain is about to die, — not at some future time or other, but at once 
and in all haste, of ten different disorders : — Reform and revolution, taxes 
and debts, misery and ignorance, ruin of agriculture, ovor-.speculation 
in manufactures, drunkenness, prostitution, &(’. Merc painting, black 
on black, or grey on grey, au exaggerated imitation of Rembrandt in 
rhetoric 1 ’ 

‘ Do not judge,’ ho says in another leltor, * of the condition of the world, 
exclusively after the views of certain diplomatists ; they all acquire a 
strong predilection for some things, and an equally obstinate prejudice 
against others ; and what they have saul to themselves a hundred times, 
passes at last with them for actual gospel. Their rank, or their affectation 
of rank, holds them aloof from communication witli persons of different 
classes and occupations; they seldotfi bear au opinion or a conviction 
sharply and distinctly expressed. Life, in its manifold variety, is full of 
points and corners ; but me by-paths of a diplomatist are like the intricate 
courses of a parcel of smdoth marbles rolling in different directions. The 
diplomatists of the continent find also especial difficulty in understanding 
a country so foreign to their nature as Great Britain ; find, if they have 
made their preliminary exercises at Paris, and learnt to. set a French pair 
td* s^pectedes on Russian eyeOf all seems to waver and float indistinctly 
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befor« t)h«m ;< and idl <l«6ii)(te foi^ns end outlines id^eappeee from their vienr* ' 
A few days ago a famous di|>toipatiat sawl W ine«^tiia King oft En|;land» 
in order tp eecare the passage of the Irish Church bill tbroegh,the Hou^ 
of LfOrds, will create from 50 to 100 Peers. I, \yb'p apt neither fao^up 
nor a diplomat jst, said, he will create none. Uten, replied other, ^ne 
hill falls to the ground, and civil war will l>e organized hy O’Connell. | 
answered, there will be no Civil war{ but the Catholics will perfeevere Irt 
the non-paymeilt of tithes, and the Protestant Wiurch, for which the 'zhrt« 
lota fight, will have to hear the loss. I’he church then,' hnawered the 
other, is ruined whether the bill passes or not ; and if the church Is rtiilted, 
England beraelf is inevitably dekroye<l. I replied, however events may 
waver backwards and forwards for some time to oome, a seculor plun> 
deriiig of church reveuuoa, of which in the present hill there is no trace 
whatever, will not take place, and the so-called Voluntary system will pqt 
conquer. Eut, as religious oaths and sinecures pre abolished in the State, 
so they will also come to an end ; the former in ft»e universities, the latter 
in the church. These changes lead to no ruin, but to the improvement of 
existing institutions. The life of the whole British Empire does nbt con- 
sist in one and the same external form of the church ; — in Ireland the 
Catholic form, in England the Episcopal, in Scotland the Presbyterian 
prevails : all are living institutions, and all will continue to live, and will 
become better from year to year, as the stones of oftence and of into- 
lerance, which are falsely representeil as principles of Cbrntianity, are 
more and more cleared out of the way, and each church is more and more 
taught to rely on love as the fundamental article of our faith.’ 

All the partisans of extreme doctrines, in shoxt, whatever the 
complexion of their opinions may be, seem to look with fervent 
. expectation for that day of which Napoleon so often prophesied 
the advent — 

‘ Bidding our town in one vast blaze expire, 

Her towers in dust, her Thames a lake of fire’ — 

without one thought for the heavy injury— the long and almost 
hopeless blight — which generid liberty and civilisation would en- 
dure from such a catastrophe. The disciple of equality denounces 
a country in which political life, and social usages, every where bear 
witness to the preponderance of a powerful and wealthy oligarchy. 
The theoretical republican turns with sovereign contempt from 
a land in which custom as well as law still sanction the interfe-i' 
rence of an hereditary aristoorscy with tlio .course of government, 
when, in the rest of Western .Europe, the ancient priife and power 
of the Hobletetf seem smitten with absolute paralysis;— when a Jew 
stockbroker has just suceecdeil a playwright in swaying tho des- 
tinies of .Castile and Aragon and, in Fraareoi^tbe sdn of B'bad 
cook has crept over th® necks ofi his Ooilehgt^ into -the oif 
ministerial supremacy:: . CariioiicB ocmteaa|>l&te odr muhitude of 
obscure and viHgar sects with pre-eminent disgust ; whilst Ame- 
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neans atia eqiis^VK^^ded hy the sight of a titled and endowed 
church. 'The adfarii^r of tlw new-^fasmoned absolutism of the coii- 
tiitenl:' sees nothing but ahafch^ in a realm where the King is a 
cyj>her in his council, and the police little better than a cypher 
id thp'ordiha.ry‘ administration of the country. England ofters at 
this moinent (as she has. offered for the last 150:year8)an asylum 
td„ .the. of every possible faction. She even now con- 

tains. fragments whieh every successive political tempest has de- 
tached from the coast of France — Nobles and Priests of the first 
emigration, who prefer to drag out their existence here on the 
scanty pittance afforded by their government (formerly in the shape 
of an annual stipend, but since 1830 only as an occasional succour), 
rather than return to a country v^hich has long become changed 
and cold to them an<l their feeling — Conventionalists, Bonapart- 
ists, Carlists ; and a few specimens of the last and wildest of all 
the discomfited parties, — the modern Republicans, freshly escaped 
from the prison of Saiute Pelagic. We have known individual 
specimens belonging to most of these classes, and however vio- 
lently they might differ on other points, we have generally found 
them to agree in one. They all found consolation in their exile 
from the comfortable persuasion, that the land of their refuge was 
hastening every day towards irretrievable perdition. 

From such distorted views, it is most satisfactory to appeal to 
the calm and reasonable iudgment of such a writer as M. Vou 
Raumer, who must be well known to many of our readers as a 
historical scholar of the first eminence. We are not precisely 
acquainted with the circumstances of his political history, al- 
though wc know that he is, in public estimation at 'least, con- 
sidered as a supporter of existing institutions in the German 
confederacy, and especially in Prussia ; and has thus been ex- 
posed to the peculiar vituperation of Henry Heine, the Cory- 
phmuS of ‘ young Germany.’ Whether he is in any way con- 
nected with the Prussian Government we cimnot tell : all we 
know is, that, if his admiration of the Prussian King and the 
Prussian system sometimes appears exaggerated to English eyes, 
his reiparks are always conceived in a liberal and enlightened 
spirit. .Although, in principle, an adherent of the middle party 
in European politics, and certainly exhibiting a turn of thought 
and. sentiment .which would render him liable, in France, to the 
unenviable title ; of Doctrinaire^ he seems to hold the revolution- 
ary extreme in much greater aversion than its opposite ; and to be 
a Gonsin'va.tive in the fullest sense of the word — one who is de- 
sirous for the maintenance of the status quo of Europe, and for 
thc^preserivation of old politioal institutions, as best adapted to the 
uecebuticB of the several countries in which they flourish. The 
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obs^ationo of ^ich a wiitei*; wKero vfti liavo i^asoti to place coii^ 
fidkioee ia hia good sense and honesty, possess a reid value. It is 
unquestionably advantageous to be able to lo(d<« for a moment, 
at the existing etroumstances and relations of things by which we 
are stirroundm with other eyes than oUr own j but nothing is 
gained by the exchange, if we can only procure the distorted op- 
tics of some fcHreign partisan, who is still more liable to be misled 
by his political predilections, than we by our national prejudices. 
But wpen we encounter a traveller, who is a zealous and intelli- 
gent admirer of England and her institutions, to a degree whieh 
some even here may deem excessive, and which Is certainly little 
calculated to secure him popularity abroad^ we are happy in being 
able to learn of him what portions of these institutions he is most 
solicitous to preserve as they are, and what, in his view, requires 
amendment ; and to ascertain his unbiassed sentiments as to our 
present policy and prospects. In this view, the volumes before 
us, filled as they are with political disquisitions, will prove interest- 
ing to many. Ihey will find in them a diary of those important 
public occurrences which occupied so much of our own thoughts 
during the progress of the first half of last year ; together with the 
reflections which they drew, day by day, from the jien of an en- 
lightened and dispassionate foreigner. We do not say that there is 
much of originality in M. Von Ilaumer’s observations; and we have 
not noted many striking passages, or much which will convey 
new impressions to the reader : the general result left upon our 
minds is rather that of sound practical sense — of moderate ami 
reasonable opinions — and of a thorough good-humoured inclina- 
tion to see every thing, as far as possible, on the favourable side. 

One observation has been very strongly brought home to us 
by tbe perusal of these Lett^s j they evince the incalculable fa- 
cilities which the study of past times affords for the comprehension 
of the present. M. Von Raumer had never visited England 
until last year ; nor had the course of his life and employments 
thrown him much in the way of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of English society or usages. But, as an historian by profession, 
he had studied that society and those usages in books, until 
they became far more familiar to him than they become to 
for^ners in general after a long residence amongst us. Hence, 
from the first moment of his landing in England, he neither 
expresses nor betrays any peculiar difficulty in comprehending 
thdse details of English life and peculiarities, — fto less of private 
than of political cj^istence, — whieh m&ke Eflgland appear^ in the 
phrase of Shakespeare, rather h* thau qfthe society of Europt^fn 
States; Hence the reader will detect, in his iLetters^ no traces of 
that pridtoiaary ^pnmtieeitifip whl^ moat (travellers liave to 
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s^jrVe, th^ bettoMe completel^^ fi6c[uainted ^^itK thfe usag^^ 

of the country which they descHbe. ilc aitives among us lem 
G» a stranger, than as one who revisits, after absence, a land to 
which he has been long accustomed and is deeply attached. We 
are not sure that this peeuliarity, if it adds to the value, will not, 
With some readers in this Country^ detract from the interest of the 
work. Great part of its contents present nothing more than such 
thoughts and opinions aS we are familiar with among intelligent 
meit living in general English society j and the only singularity 
about them is the German dress in which they appear. 

■ Vdh Raumer*S introductions to brnglish company were 
very general among all ranks, and it is flattering to our character 
for hospitality to read the uniform testimony which he bears to 
the kindness and attention which he met with in every quarter, 
though these, we know, were secured to him, in great measure, 
by his own frank and unaflected manners, and his general mvoir 
vivre, even more than by his literary reputation. But as the 
greater part of his days was occupied with researches in the way 
of his vocation in the British Muscurti and the State Paper Office, 
and the objects which occupied his mind in conversation chiefly 
related to matters of puiilic interest, there will not be found in 
his pages much allusion to the common topics of London life ; or 
much that denotes acquaintance with the world in the ordinary 
setise of the phrase. He abstains also, in the most honourable 
manner^ from all detail of private conversation or anecdote ; and 
thus voluntarily relinquishes the chief power which a tourist 
possesses of rendering his book attractive to all classes of readers. 
'1'irose who expect to find in these Letters on England the same 
interest which was excited by the Work of a noble countryman 
of the writer, ushered into English publicity with the advantage 
of translation by the same spirited pen, will be wofully dlsap- 
jminted. We were amused also in observing the difference of 
the feelings with which the worthy historian enjoys the first 
pkrty of the season to which he was introduced at Devonshire 
House, and the gradually decaying interest which he displays on 
■ successive exhibitions of the same description. When the mere 
spectacle had lost its charm, his admiration becomes sobered 
down at last into a very moderate appreciation of the charms of 
an English rout, 

‘ JViay 1835. — Lord ~ received me with friendly expressions, 
^ut, while so many more distinguished guests were arriving, he was 
haturany unable to give himself any farther trouble about me. A very 
b^'iititifnl lad^ was 'so compassionate as to tonch a’ little on literary 
m1ltt(&iPS kitd Italian rlUbtiectibus, but remarked si^ificaUtly that there 
' 'wkfb' fbo' fs# pet^le pmbeni for the siae of the totknt, and that therefore 
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<mo <>o(lldnbt inov^ with freodotd. Pdes ftbt 'this lUesn-that * ntultittidb 
of 'bbtnpanyis nbiie^ary to j^' an ead to*4ti!ff»esB> and render too critical 
oMervation knposeible-r • '■'■• '■>, 's'i‘r 

< That w atteh aasemblieB M ' these the host and boateks' cannot idee 
themselves any trouble about individuals iS evident ehotfgh, but ' that! 
whenever a guest arrives, 'some ■ incomprehensible name idionld be'sboiitu 
edout by the servant at the etitrance-of the roonik^ in' quite superfluous for 
such as know each otlieVy and cannot h^p those who do not know each other 
in the least degree. An Englishman would be very much astonished if £ 
weire to treat him as an acquaintance by introduction on the strength of 
this announcement of his name. Nor does any one take it into bis head 
to address a stranger the more on that account. Tims these routs 
remain without farther use for a stranger as soon as one hks attained k 
general impreksioH of them — no communication of living and active 
sentiment is acquired in them. Even those who have known each other 
long, move up and down, like the atoms of Epicurus, without Uniting or 
congregating themselves to any purpose. . . . A German host does 

not indeed give himself trouble the whole evening through about bis 
guest, but having accepted him as a good bill, be does not lay bim aside, 
but indotaes him over to a second in the company, who again passes 
him to the third, and such a circle or ffiro as this is convenient lot ail 
without becoming tiresome to any one.’ 

But political speculation, both on the existing state of parties, 
and on the general prospects of England, absorbs to a far greater 
degpfce the attention of M. Von Raumer. He arrived in Eng- 
land just in the crisis of the fate of tlie Peel Ministry, and his 
opinion of its character, prospects, and stability, occupies a great 
part of his earlier letters. 

. ‘ March 28, 1835.^ — For some days to come I cannot reckon on seeing 
or speaking to any body. The political crisis occupies, all minds. Next 
Monday the affair will probably be decided. It is certainly not very 
difficult to blowup the present Ministry, but Viery difficult td form a neW 
otie that' will last. Peel stands alone, and U man of such distinguished 
taletits dannot bo displaced without a loss to the country. But his col- 
leagues, who, as they pretcml, are now anxious to effect those measures 
which, all their Urea they have stigmatized, os destructive, ai*e><iieither-en>- 
titled, to : be trusted, nor to be considered as atatesman in any bigh;sens0 
of the word. . . .. The danger, the. " crisis,” has. been. brought nu 
by manner, in whiclt . the .Ring. Uismisfed tbe Melbourne Ministry, 
which* so far . as, form is concerned, 4 'wqnld be difficult to ju.sti.fy. . it 
was iinppssible .^iiar. Mihlstry could last-^pfirt . of it was already gone. 
Instead oIT prdceedihg/ilTQm these . undeniable facts to' demdnstrkte the 
necessity Idfsomd phange; and' to takb meank to effect it in the mds^ con- 
niliktory Way, ttie' ffismitfral wis ’given ‘ (without aiiy Suddfett .Obvious 
ckuse) sfo'almptly^ sOmO Of 'the MinistOrs fliSt hehvd of'itMu'the 
sweet'; knd this was done Without .ffie mtiooul precaution of first* reoalUtig 
Pee), and tbiu avoiding Wellington’s formless and needless intenpalnisr 
terinm. This has naturally exasperated the Whigs, and Peel is com- 
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polled to^ oily himealf with the high Toriee. : The tiling cannot go on 
If. Sir RoWrC Peel, were, well qnit of hie tail, far more 
and better things might be hoped from him. Witli other allies end other 
troiops he .might, begin a more gloriouaiand suceesafol campaign. . . . 

People, wont^j; that Uio Wbiga hare never long held their post at the 
helmi bnt liAve. nlweyo' been diiveii out by the Tories. . This seems to me 
naturahand even inevitable* ' The former have always been the exciters 
and executors of . great cliaiigeR« and in- certain crises have undertaken tlie 
task of dfliiag, physicians; but their practice is less suited to the ordinary 
course , of aflfai.rs-r*-in quiet times people return to their own diet. , Had 
the, Tories always done the right tiling, at the right time,, the Whigs would 
uever iiave come into power. But they carelessly let the clock run 
tlown, and then the Whigs stepped in aixl wound it up. When they had 
done this they were driven out again. The idol of the Ultra Tot ies is 
the tus — that of the Ultra Whigs ^^\Qperpetnum mobile — but mo> 

tion, to- bo true end accurate, requires the centripetal ns well as the 
centrifugal force; and if this is true of matter, how mush more so of the 
varied an<l intricate movements of moral life ! ’ — .(Translation). 

These and many similar passages will give the reader a cor- 
rect view of the turn and colour of M. Vou Kaumer’s poli- 
tical sentiments — cautious and unexaggerated, ~-clinging to esta- 
blished institutions from the fear of those ulterior measures 
to. which their violation might lead — liberal, but moderate, and 
affording little relish to ^laiates. accustomed to high-seasoned 
doctrines of any kind. I he more remarkable will it appear to 
the English reader, that so quiet and almost timid a politician 
assumes at once a clear and decided tone respecting the great 
q[uestion which was chiefly at issue during his stay in England 
—-the Appropriation of part of the revenues of the Irish Church 
to purposes of Education. Trained in the school of history, and 
ae.eustomed to regard the interference of the state with the pro- 
perty of ancient Foundations as a right undeniable in principle, 
and constantly exercised in practice in almost every European 
state— tho right on which, in point of fact, all the more or less 
liberal constitutions of continental states are at this moment 
founded, for therfe is .not one, we believe, which has not practised 
that interference a^ain and again — he is utterly at a loss to com- 

g rehend the tenacity of English sentiment on a point which to 
im appears oiie of the clearest in political science. Still less, 
cp.nyer^ah|; as, hq is with the history of the last three centuries, 
an,4 with the present internal relations of the German confederacy, 
can he understand the perverse fanaticism which, in our country 
-^in this solitary respect our unfortunate country— turns every 
dif^enoe, of religious opinion into a source of. social bitterness 
iandunimositv* 
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* The old Tory^ now cannot yet be cba^f^eterised) conddered 

the entire property of the Chnrdh noe (^ly ae unconditionally private' 
property, but even iJl the existing divisiom bf it ^sudb, for otxample, an 
the celebrated income of the Bishop of Durham), as tlie unalienabie pro* 

C y of him and his successon to ail fhturity. The WMgs, on tiie other 
A, maintain, that it is allowable to take fiiom the tOD*machte adil<t» 
the too>]itt1e. The Toriea affirm, that Church and School are so utterly 
distinct and severed, that the superduons wealth of the former must a«<> 
be applied to the wants of the latter; while die Whigs seek to'slieiw'the' 
contrary, and regard Church and School as one great and indissoluble 
wbole* The Times call it unjust and sinful ever, on any pretext, to ex* 
pend the money of the Church or the State on the Catholic Church ; 
while a portion of the Whigs do not eathreiy forget that the revenues of 
their Church were derived from Catholic sources, and diat, since the 
emancipation, the hostility of former days ooglit not to be kept in mind. . . . 
Extirpation, batiishment, and forcible conversion are the three gi'eat 
means which were formei'ly employed to arrive at this end (i-eKgious 
unity). Who is there that bns the courage now explicitly to recommend 
any one of them ? And v. hat avail all the shifis by which men try to dis- 
guise, or to conceal, intoleran<‘e ami selfishness ? Tho much-abused Holy 
AUiance talks far better sense on this subject thau Sir Edward Knatcb- 

bull or the Bishop of Exeter The aucce&s of William III., so 

advantageous to the liberties of Europe, laid lreiand->-Tory, Conserva- 
tive Ireland — in chains. For a century the struggle endured ; slowly and 
reluctantly did England concede something to the claims of nature and of 
justice, while every step she set in this course was denounced by many as 
a dangerous innovation — as the dostiuction of State, Churcl), and Heligiou. 
At every step it was said that far too mucli had already been conceded. 
Too much ! What, then, can explain tho existence of such a man as 
O’Counell P Whence the possibility of tho position occupied — in- 
fluence exercised — ^by O'Connell ? A demagogue ef a shape auw megui- 
tude Bueffi as history never yet beheld. With the most powerral gbvemmedt 
in the world as his antagdnist, a single man has become the couPOeltol*-, 
the trust, the mlm- of a people ; the poor and hungry voluntafrily give to 
their advocate a salary larger than tlm King of En^aud^n'affinrd to pay 
hie ministersi. That, reply somej is merely g coesequencO of the frenay 
and revolutionary fury of our days.. Is this a satisfactory saatger ? • * . > 
Treat the Irish Catmlics as the Prassian Catboliics are treatach and 
O’Connell's revolutionary fire, wliicb you pretend is so vast ana, un- 
quenchable, is in that same moment extinct ; instead of flame you will And 
but ashes, and tho turbulent declaimer will be reduced to order add to 
peace.’ — (Translation.) ‘ 

< To a man who is placed without this English party circle, what is 
here thought impossible appears so easy t If Whigs and Tories would 
agree in the only wise and just policy with regard to the CSatho)ic% there 
were an end to all talk of injustica, speliatioo, bgitatiooi rebelHehi 'and 
what not. If they wUl Bcrf^ no ministry can ImIv whoever be 
‘ Strange I the so-called pi^vate property of tbe Wf^t 
holders has been wihilmod; twenty milUops bare beeiv f^pued, 
nation to indemnify them^ and to secare f^dom to some trandreos of 
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thousands ; ftt to a^jr any |Mkrt of die property of the Cburdi or the 
State to the giving a sound and religions edncation to five or six miliions 
of Irish, is called impions andrevolntionary I ’~>^Traa8].) 

* The fate of the prt^ositkms respecting the Irish Church is more doubt* 
fnltdian.that of the Corporation Bill. For in this instance, many personal 
and peenniary interests of patrons and landlords come in question, and it 
remains uncertain how far the cry of “ the Chnrch in danger” may in- 
fluence the English voters, and produce a new House of Commons with 
different opinions. With trne and genuine Christianity this cry has little 
or nothing to do, and the appropriation of Chitrch property to temporal 
purposes fornu no part of the plan. Bnt can there be no circumstances 
under which such an appropriation might not be justifiable, or even advan- 
tageous ? Whoever, in the fisee of numerous examples, denies this, ex- 
poses himself to She danger of having the converse measure— the appro- 
priation of the revenues of the State to ecclesiastical purposes — designated 
on tlic same grauuils as unjust and iin>uflerab]e. Sucii altstract and simply 
negative principles never fully satisfy existing circumstances ; and tlie 
High Tories and lladicals denote, notwithstanding their mutual liostility, 
only the extreme points of abstract systems, in which Church and 
State are alike tleprived of the power of wholesome operation upon each 
other. In the nsiddle space between the two there is indeed wide room 
for difference of opinion ; but has not Peel himself, in comparison witli 
the doctrines of Itis party in former times, been forcetl to give way to an 
enormous extent? 1 sliould not be surprised if a proposal for the payment 
of the Catholic clei'gy were to come from his side, in order to escape, if 
possible, from tiio appropriation.'' At all events, tbe old system of the 
Tories is fairly beaten out of the field, and as Oxford rejected Peel some 
time ago, she has now also to reject the Duke of Wellington, in order to 
carry on her own idolatry of narrow prejudices.’ 

We &avQ ^)een thus diffuse in our extracts with respect to this 
all-engrossing topic of our national policy, not, assuredly, from, 
any wish to cite as a high political authority one who only claims 
the character of a very honest and unbiassed observer, and a writer 
of cool sense as well as learning ; but because it is one of those 
points on which we feel it to be most especially necessary, that 
English eyes should be accustomed, occasionally, to view objects 
through the medium under which they strike those of all observers 
beyond the sea, without any single exception of party or of nation. 
No one can surely deny the possibility, that a question which, in 
one form or another, has, for a long series of years, formed the 
great ral lying-point of discussion and controversy, may have as- 
sumed false and exaggerated proportions through the mist which 
that perpetual controversy has raised. No one can deny it to be 
probable enough that we may attach adventitious consequence 
to particular forms and institutions, from the circumstance of their 
^ving been, for ages, defended by one party, and attacked in one 
t^ape or another by the opposite one. When, therefore, we peiv 
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ceive tfaat^ thf opinlonfi of liweign veaa<N}|Hr«l» .McitllMMAtrjW^.'OXS 
oeptioQ whatovor* haiv^eror diff^cont in all..ptW retpecta* aeite ^ 
once in this, — ^that the absolutist points tov England aftH.>^r.a04 
called freedom^ as affording a disadvantageout coatrast.to th^.xa- 
iigious equaUty which prevails uAcler his own deswdsnU'-'jthiat the 
rcpuUicau regards the sinecure Chturch of Ireiand with'dxuHation 
as the one vulnerable point in the circumference of that groitt 
Babyloti over whose anticipated destruction ho gloats in daily 
and nightly visions' — that the liberal admirer of England points to 
it with uiifeigne<l and unceasing regret as the deheieney which ab 
once disfigures and weakens the compact frame of our institutions 
~~are wc to reject, as nothing, this aecumulatediweight of testi- 
mony, and wrap ourselves up in our in'sular convio^ons, regardless 
alike of the enemy’s scorn and the friend’s advice? 

Such, at least, are the observations of M. \’on Kauaieiv a Pro- 
testant, and a religious man, before the course of his travels bus 
led him to visit the shores of Catholic Ireland. What are his im- 
pressions when he witnesses the actual state of that people, re- 
specting whom wc are struggling in endless debate, whether some 
thousands a-year should be retrenched from the sums devoted to 
keeping up among them the unreal shadow of a C'hurch establish- 
ment — when ho has seen, with his own eyes, the unspeakable and 
hideous misery of the children of that unhappy soil ? We will not 
make extracts from that portion of his work, although it does ho- 
nour to the eloquence of his heart as well as his judgment. It has 
already been given to the public in an English form ; and, if it 
had not been so, the task is one we have little appetite to under- 
take. We may perhaps hope, that he has somewhat exaggerated 
the amount of guilt under which England lies charged before 
God and man for her share in the creation of that mass of dis- 
tress ; but such a view, if not wholly correct, is natural enough 
in one who passes at- once from the abundance of l^i^lish wealth 
to the sq^ualid beggary of Ireland, — ^his >'ars still full of English 
declamations on the rights of the Protestant Churches and the 
implacable rancour of Eopery. Btt|;^we turn, in preference, to 
subjects of less painful interest. 

Although, as we have said, M. Von Raumer’s insight into the 
pblitical .and social system of England is remarkably clear and 
precise, and he is periectly free from that tendency to generaluap 
tion which Sjir commonly causes men to form false condusiom 
the phendribna which they observe in a foreign country j yet ‘it 
is no less true, that the ju<igments which he passes on customs mfd 
institutions are frequently dictated by Gei'man, or rtither, 
no'tipibr^f expediency.' He is, as we have already said^ an a(i^?^ 
and a hearty oefendeif of the political system of his country ; ' nqr 
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dO''\ir^ti|t<m 4 t'witk*ldili Ibf fai« pArtriotio preferences, Or £i^r call- 
lA|;>th^«Kiiig^ ^ Prussia' ^-the greafOst reformer in Eurdpe.’ })ufc 
tfaeyt^4M)in0tinies ‘inteHere' M a very awkward manner with his 
^England ttlid her usages; for example, in his 
ohlervrftionS'SiS®;^ the 'freedom of the press, where bis favourite 
ma:tia{;* that the institutions of each country are best* adapted in 
the main for its own necessities, will hardly suffice, even in its 
ittmOst latitude, te'enable him to reconcile such opposite predilec- 
tions. The unlimited freedom of English discussion contrasts too 
strobgly with the jealous political censorship of Prussia ;-~>a» igno- 
rant as it is narrow^ if we may judge from the recent decree re- 
specting those "English newspapers, to which it allows the pri- 
vilege of free circulation. The following passage, however, will 
give a more favourable view of his speculations on general topics 
of domestic policy ; — . 

‘ I return to the point from which I set out. If a stranger (a French- 
man or an Englishman) dogmatically calls Piussia a de«potic state, be- 
cause he knows only his own standaid, or applies his own mcasuie, such 
a prejudice is to be gradually removed or lefuted. A Piussian, on the 
other hand, who speaks in this manner, knows nothing of his own country, 
or does not care to know it. Both are equally hlamahle. I will nut, 
howeycr, be unreasonnhlu. We endure great mental sufteiing, or a seveie 
illness, mors easily than a series of useless vexations, than gnats and flies 
in our looms and beds. The Piussian police has ceitairily been jiometimes 
too busy w’ith such vexations aii<l fly-talchiiig, and has diiven even patient 
people to impatience. No i evolutions arise fiom trifles, neither can they 
he kept off hy trifles. Tlio most comprehensive, the most rigid police 
was inefleotnal (opposed to gi'eat causes) in Russia and France. In the 
year 1813, by the emancipation of the peasants, the independence of the 
citizens, and by exciting youth, the waves of the ocean vvei e raised, which 
swept away the greatest despotism of modern times. Can we wonder, 
then, that after such a stoim, all minds did not at once subside into a 
pel feet calm ^^but, as in (pluck’s Iphigenia,” some tones still echoed, 
some lightnings still flashed I Tiuly, those peisons who now go about 
with their police wateiing-pot to extinguish the last spaik, would never, 
in those years of terror, have fetched, like Prometheus, the sacred Are 
from heaven, to pnrify the World fiom its dross, and gain the pure silver 
of a new era. 

* Such modes of cure and renova'^tion are happily not necoseary every 
day. But if our youth does not sufficiently estimate the value of what 
baa bewt gpmed, and of a tranquil oiderly state of things, the error is 
pardkmabloi and a happy proof that, notwithstanding all the endeavours 
of the over-anxious, the generous fire is not extinguished, but in reserve 
for times of new danger. Every useful fire, it is true, may spread, and 
fi^qme a dangerous conflagration ; but the firemen do not on that account 
from year’s end to year's end, with their engines and wi^jr-^uckets 
yi>x). Llciti. Ko, cxxvn. o 
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in the mark^t-plfK 5 e-'‘Mhey <io not Wow tlieir korna bo incessantly ^hat 
nobody paya attention them* In Venice, Mailrid, an4 pp^hapa in Vpr 
ris, a secret police may have been possible and necessary, but it is utterly 
at variance with the Iverman character. # . w. % England has no police 
tyrnnto like France, and no petty spies 4ike Germany, but it abouTids tim 
mtm ifi thiBological zeoloU * .... 4 With the same senseless^ aerirdOiiiPua, 
unchristian zeal with which the Roman Cat-holic C Kerch is altaclced, Hbelv* 
lers, on their part, attack the English Established Cliurch. They do hot 
ttioi at improvihg what is defective, but at Pverthrowing all tlmt exisui. 
Unstable atomism is to give to the Church and the State new solidity and 
unity. What madness 1 Neitlier Church nor State is dopendenv in ori- 
gin or progress on the mere whim of tlie pas^^ing hour. The EngKsh 
advocates of the vohintaiy system in the Church, and the French panfe- 
gyrists of the ‘‘ volonte genferale,” cultivate the same bsirren, unpi’ofi table 
soil. Scarcely a blade of grass springs up with all their care : then comes 
the heat the day, and what has been extolled and admired withers so 
rapiilly, vanishes so quickly from the eye and the memory, that the next 
day produces the same transient pleasure, or the same trouble. ReligiouvS 
sectarians and political theologians have an especial hatred of the science 
of theology. The grace of Goil has implanted in every man a sense of 
justice, of truth, of religion, of health. But when the science of justice 
disappears, pettifoggers triumph — when philosophy disajipears, ignorance 
steps in — when theology retires, incredulity and supersTitioii take its 
placrN-r>and when the science of physic for the body, and of true policy 
for the State, are lost, quacks and mountebanks flourish. Masters nnd 
scholars, pastors and congregations, cultivated knowledge and spontaneous 
feeling, are not opposed but belong to each other. He who would make 
shift with one-half, or raise the half to the dignity of the whole, lives in 
a dangerous error, which will soon bring its own punishment. 

^ The treatment of the Roman Catholics in England is, in fact, less 
difficult than that of the Dissenters. As soon as it shall be thought fit 
to place the former on an equality witli the English Church, or to tretit 
them in the same manner as in Prussia, all difficulties %vill vanish. The 
Dissenters, on the other hand, have no firm connected syatem. I'hey 
disperse, arrive, or vanish, often with unexpected rapidity; It is easy to 
find what, according to the Roman Catholic ortho Protestant doctttriisis a 
church, a clergyman, a marriage, &c. ; and what importance is to be at- 
tached to all these things. But is every room, where a few dissentients 
assemble, to pass for a churcfi ? What persons can give validity to a 
marri^e ? What rights and duties are to be attributed to them?- Is 
every one at liberty to refuse contributing to the general burtbenji of tlui 
church? or, is he absolutely bound to contribute, tis to the burlSiens of 
iho State ? These and similar questions are, indeed, hard to be answered, 
and cannot be decided without an aociirate comparison of all ibe eirdum* 
stances. In Germany, where only tWo great parties exist togetliqrifhll 
is more simple, and in greater masses, than here, wheie (^verif 
difference immediately appears extevnalivy and makes itsejf of epnae** 
quence.'^-^Translation.) 
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We scattSc^ly know tvhat to makd of the following remarks, and 
more especially of the concluding portion of them. 

< A lliissiao education would be, if not a tyrannical, at lea^t a crooks 
od one, much in the aame fashion in wliicli they hariieHs one of the pair 
of horses in their droslikies askew^ — a barharisni witich, like other Russian 
cuHtOina, ought not to tind imitatorsi or rather apc^s, in Berlin. French 
ultra^^Uberalism, and Russian absolutism, are two dishes offei-ed gratis, 
both of which a reasonable German equally declines, witlnmt wishing to 
force his omi national diet on either of the two r^^stavrafeurs of Europe. 

< But in one point of view, the Russians an* now more fortunate than 
many Eurdpenn nations — they have a constitution suited to their wants. 
A constitution I you will say. They have no constitution at all. Truly, 
they have no chambers, no elections, wo qualification for voters, no right and 
left side, no tiers parity no right and left centre; but they have (what politi- 
cal scionoe needs no less than inatheinatical) oyie centre, and that is the 
Emperor. A deliberating and debating assembly, a general code, a uni- 
versal church for the w'liole empire and all its nations, — these and similar 
institutions would be unsuitable and impossible, 'fhe forms of other 
older and simpler commonwealths are wholly inapplicable for this book of 
patterns of so many nations, religions, degrees of civilisation, &c. * they 
want a man to direct the whole, and this Emperor is a man, in the 
full sense of the wor<l, in body and spirit. Many royal qualities are 
unquestionably united in him ; an imposing, and, at the same time, attrac- 
tive exterior, a laudable activity, an unusual strength of will, and un- 
conquerable courage. All these preserved hiiq liis crown in a moment 
of many dangers ; and that he was able to confront these dangers with 
Huch triumphant success, made him worthy to enjoy that crown. Hut 
the last judg^neiit, whether of applause or condemnation, will not be 
pjissed on, him by history, until it is known that, through his whole life, 
he held the freedom of independent nations sacred, and preferred their 
friendship to their subjugation ! Undoubtedly a mere personal guarantee 
is alw^ays more or less dependent on the life of the guarantor ; but in the 
mean time the constitution of tlie Emperor Nicholas bears in my eyes such 
a character, that I would rather take an annuity secured on its duration 
than on that of many paper constitutions/ 

We suspect that it is a propensity peculiarly fostered by the 
education and Mas of an historiographer, to assign rather too 
high a rank among the attributes of princes to personal energy of 
character. Such energy makes heroes, and furnishes matter fer 
the historian ; it raredy, in modern times, contributes to the welU 
being of the governed, or even to the permanence of a dynasty ; 
unless where it is combined with the far higher qualities df mental 
illumination and a due appreciation of the necessities of the ago. 
Frederic II. and Catherine II. were energetic princes in the 
higher sense — recent occurrences have rendered it but too ques- 
tionable, whether the undoubted vigour of the Emperor Nicholas’s 
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natui^ is coU|ilbd ^dth any ^^uSlities dapabU of directing it to 
great ends. " 

But in no part of M. Von Raumcr's worlc have hfs Gerinan 
^ticiples and education led him to take so singular a view Of 
Btiglish institutions, as in that which refers tO our syStetti of agri- 
culture, and the relations between landlord and tenant. He in- 
stitutes a comparison between the position of the Englfsh farpief 
and the Prussian stnall proprietor (having preparM himself for 
the task, we suspect, by a perusal of Professor Jones’s work 
on the JDistribution of WeaUh)^ which is founded on a very in- 
accurate notion of this part of our national usages. He appears 
to hold, in common with many other foreign observers wno are 
misled by t}ie same appearances, that the system of tenancy at will 
isi a relic of 'feudal servitude ; that it places the farmer in a hard 
position, and is necessarily opposed to all improvement. He seenis 
to regard it as an early step in the progress of society, and to con- 
template the future completion of the English system by the 
conversion of all such tenants into holders on long leases. Nay, 
having satisfied himself, on his visit to Ireland, that par* of the 
extrertie distress of the occupiers of the land is owing to the pre- 
valente of tenancy at will, he boldly proposes that the English 
PariiUment, — in imitation of the King of Prussia’s famous edicts 
enabling the peasants to buy out the customary services duo to 
their noole landlords, — should declare the peasantry, by a sweep- 
ing enactment, proprietors of the freehold throughout Ireland I 
M. Von Kaumer (as is noticed by Mr C. Lewis in his recent 
work on Irish Disturbances) is evidently not aware that groat 
part of the best cultivated region of England, — that which supports 
perhaps the most flourishing tenantry ,-^is in the occupation of 
farmers who hold at will ; or rather' from year to year, on nchrly 
the Same terms which iirfe imposed on the miserable cotticr3*^f 
Ireland ; and that some of the most backward of our agricultural 
districts arc those in which the longest leases ate granted by the 
custom of the country. We by no means say that tenancy at will 
is the best system of tenancy j but the fact as cultivation is as 
we have stated it. The truth is, that the relations of landiOrtl 
and tenant are governed much more by usage than by law ; s^rtd 
fripre than either by the general circum$tdnces and condition of the 
pbopbe. The remarks of M. Von Kaumer himself on a very djf- 
reTeni Subject— the diV^mity Of Effect produced in Ituiy tind in 
England by nekrl^ tne same iUSritutlons relating to tnarriage hn'd 
dlvorda — ^would apply with e^ukl fdroe here. We ma;^ also' add# 
that o6r authoi^. Who is the lalrt man td advooaiie ateblute'spOJi- 
hdon of )gtfOprf«dors hy thd seehls to be uftdi^an'eiVOr wheh 
he compares the emanOipatlbli of ptSWaUts, Whb Bad ftdr- 
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Yic¥8 (as in. Prussia), ;with the epnversion of tenants at rack-^nt 
into proprietors. The case of the former is that of a vicious 
contract between landlord and tenant, in which both parties were 
losers by the restrictions which usage imposed upon them. When 
these restrictions were removed, the additional value which the 
property acquired was such as to enable the tenant to pay out of 
it a certain remuneration, to the landlord for his newly acquired 
fight of property, and, still to make his ordinary profit of the 
remainder. But in the case of rack-rent, the whole nett produce 
of the land is already divided between landlord- and tenant; and 
if the mutual relations of the two are disturbed, and the right of 
property transferred from the former to the latter, where is the 
fund out of which the now proprietor is to make 
Tlie whole scheme wears so startling a character 
prehension, that it involuntarily leads us to moi 
.siderations. 

It apjiears at first sight strange, and yet it is by no means unac- 
countable, that tljo jirinciple of the sacredness of property, which 
forms as it were the very basis of the whole li.ngli.sh system, 
should be thus boldly disregarded by a foreign writer in his pro- 
jects of reform. It is amongst ourselves an axiom which admits 
of no dispute, except with that class of philosophers who regard 
the whole constitution of the w'orld as radically wrong. Where else 
are we to find, in the educated classes of society, the reformer, 
however daring, who docs not admit this as the incontrovertible 
foundation of all political argument ? We haV^ many who would 
abolish an assembly of hereditary legislators — many who hold a 
national church useless, or oppressive — u^any who openly preach 
up republican forms and usages — but where (with the slight ex- 
ception above mentioned) arc we to look for the reasoner who 
publicly maintains the propriety of taking from the rich to give 
to the poor? Yet we nave here a writer of moderate and even 
conservative views, — the champion of the British aristocracy, the 
strenuous upholder of church establishments, ^d attached even 
to the external fprms of existing governments, — who neverthe- 
less, and without any apparent consciousness of inconsistency, 
ivdvocates an interference with the right of property than 
which Godwin or Saint-Simon could hardly have sanctioned 
a greater. Does not such a phenomenon suggest a doubt, whe- 
ther that extreme veneration of the rights of property which per- 
vades all Bnglish usages and modes ot thinking, depends, in fact, 
on universally acknowledged principles of political science? or 
>vhether it is not rather a peculiarity of our own to attribute to 
them such exclusive sanctity ? A little historical enquiry will 
throw some light on the causes of this singular diversity. 


compensation ? 
toiJEnglish ap- 
e general con- 
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A hundred years ago, the peasantry of Brandenburg and 
Prussia Proper were serfs, no less absolutely than those of Russia 
at the present day. Their labour was the property of their mas^ 
ters, although the rights of these were modified by prescriptivo 
usage : the lord had also jurisdiction in his dominical courts, in 
many cases to a considerable extent, over the liberty and property 
of the vassal. It was only about that period that hrederick 
William I. promulgated his famous Prugel-numdat^ or ‘ cane<- 
* decree,’ in which the inhuman and barbarous custom {das barba- 
risehe Umveseii) of beating the aforesaid vassals with sticks and 
switches was forbidden bylaw ; — reserving, apparently, the license 
of the cane exclusively for his own royal hands ; — since wo are 
told that the people of Potsdam used to retreat in doors when- 
ever he appeared in the streets, aware of his propensity for the 
infliction of manual chastisement. Slowly indeed did the Prussian 
boors emerge from this prostrate condition. li» his reign, and that 
of his successor, they were gradually raised from the condition of 
absolute serfs, to that of labourers attached to the soil ; but the 
system continued on the same footing in other respects. A large 
portion of the lands w'ere adeliche Outer (noble fiefs), which nobles 
only could purchase or inherit; a smaller portion batter- G liter 
(peasttnt fiefi), restricted in the same manner to peasants : all 
trade was excluded from the villages, and confined to the towns 
by the most arbitrary municipal enactments, ’i'he abuses of this 
system were yearly more and more evident amidst advancing 
civilisation ; yet they do not appear to have excited much atten- 
tion, until tlio ilecayed and impoverished state of the nobles them- 
selves, and the general discouragement which prevailed after the 
French invasion, gave a sudden impulse to reform. Then it was 
that Stein and Hardenberg commenced their extraordinary career 
of innovation. In 1807 the distinction between noble and pea- 
sant lands was done away. In 1808, the exemption of the noblesse 
from direct taxes (itself an important right of property) was abo- 
lished. And finally, in 1810, the peasants, who had been already 
raised from tlie condition of serts to that of tenants at a fixed 
labour rent, were again, by one sweeping measure, converted 
through a groat extent of the kingdom into proprietors ! A portion 
of the land occupied by each tenant was subtracted from the 
owner and given to the occupier, subject to a rent charge, vary- 
ing according to circumstances, but redeemable at a legal valua- 
tion— and thus the whole proprietary system was remodelled by a 
short succession of edicts. Whether it was wise, in an economical 
point of view, to interfere thua foreibly with the natural progress 
of events, is a difficult question to answer t the reaAer muet cheese 
between th« unlavoqrablfi givep by Mr Aappb 
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Jonea of the results of the Prussian system, and M. Yon Ilau-> 
mor’s patriotic reply. Our purpose is only to remark, how ^im- 
portant the influence of such enactments must have been on the 
opinions, and still more on the feelings of men, as concerning the 
light of property. 

During the whole of this period of transition in Prussia (a 
period signalized by changes ot scarcely less consequence in other 
continental states), England, advancing in civilisation and wealth, 
has been at>solutely stationary in respect of the economical rela- 
tions subsisting between diflerent classes of her inhabitants. The 
enfranchisement of the serf was practically completeil before the 
Reformation : the gradual conversion of the copyholder from an 
inferior tenant into a proprietor is so ancient, that we cannot 
assign the date of its accomplishment. The contract between 
landlord and tenant has been for generations back what it now is, — 
a more pecuniary contract, implying no sort of legal subjection on 
the one hand, or protection on the other. The establishment of 
our system of property in all its conditions and modifleutions does 
not appear to our eyes as the work of tl»e legislature, but as some- 
thing antecedent to all legislation, which it is the business of the 
State (too often deemed its main business by those who forget 
the higher objects of .political society) to cherish and defend. 
The characteristic flexibility of our institutions, which has pre- 
served us from those crises to which all continental states have 
been more or less subject, in the transition from feudal to modern 
economy, is chiefly owing to the gradual manner, and the early 
period, in which the land, among ourselves, was emancipated from 
the restraints of the military system. It was the early dissolution 
of the old hierarchy of proprietors — beginning, perhaps, with the 
restraint imposed on subinfeudation in the reign of Edward 1., 
which made England what she is, far more than trial by jury, or 
even representative government. These in their present form arc 
effects, rather than causes, of the prevalence of that tempered and 
popular aristocracy which was established amongst us on so com- 
prehensive a basis. ‘ if,’ (says Burke) ‘ there is in our own his- 

* tory any one circumstance to which, under God, are to be attri- 

* buted the steady resistance, the fortunate issue, and sober 

* 'Settlement of all our stri^i^gies for liberty, it is, that while the 

* landed interest, instead of forming a separate body, as in other 

* countries, baa at all times been in close connexion and union with 
the other great interests of the country ; it has been spontaneously 

* allowed to lead. and direct, and moderate all the rest.’ Hence the 

laws of property, although occasionally productive of partial in- 
emavoiannoe, have never amongst ourselvps.beentet in any essen- 
tial, in Oppo»iti6n to public -utility. . - The prerogativea of a 
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Inr^^e and powerful body hare not been at any period ineonipd- 
tible with the economical wellbeing of the community. Thus 
that collision has beeit avoided which has taken place in 'so 
many continental countries, and will, perhaps at no distant period, 
take {dace in most others. For, whenever the principle of pro- 
perty, and the principle of public expediency, have come into direct 
conftict, the former, stroi^ as adamant in ordinary times, has been 
dashed to pieces. Such was the case in France, when the Revo- 
lution robbed her nobility, first of their prerogatives, and then of 
their land itself ; such was the case in Prussia, under the not less 
revolutionary, although peaceful innovations of Stein and Harden- 
berg ; such will, at some future time, be the case in Russia, where, 
oven at the beginning of the present reign, the remonstrances aUd 
claims of the crown peasants w'cre so loudly uttered as to call down 
a fatherly admonition from their Czar. Hence it is that the 
notion of the right of property, among jurists and politicians, has 
been much shaken and loosened by the progress of external events, 
'rhe love of the soil may be strong in the French small propri^ 
t lire, and in the Prussian peasant, who has just bought his pit- 
tance of land out and out at an exorbitant sacrifice ; but if we 
consult the general sentiment of the enlightened classes through- 
out continental Europe, Ave shall perhaps find much less tenacity 
of opinion respecting rights of exclusive enjoyment to be prevalent 
at the present day, than in any former period of her civilisation. 
With ourselves, the case is far otberwise ; and we experience at 
every turn the evil as well as the good effects of our adhesive love 
for the distinction between meum and tuxvm. It is this ])eculiarity 
which renders it so difficult to deal with those real or imaginary 
‘ vested rights * which stand pertinaciously in the way of inno- 
vation. It is our nervous fear lest individual rights should be in 
danger of violation which leads us falsely to attribute to public or 
corporate property all the characteristics of private ; and causes 
us to forget or disguise the important truth, that the amount of 
immediate advantage which will justify the state in dealing Avith 
eithejr of the former, is incomparably less than that whioa will 
excuse a violation of tlie latter. Hence the sacrosanct character 
which so many of our political reasoners seem to attribute to all 
property of every kind, in whatever hands and under whatever 
conditions it may be placed. 

Whether, in a society like that 6t modern Europe, which is 
daily striking out new and unimagined paths in the road of eivjl 
science, property may not ultimately bgcome, in all coipitnas ip 
^hich that society prevaUs;,'a secondary and subordiWo prin- 
wple of permanence only jrr-Avhethex the rdationa of men to 
commonwealth, may not Wsojne gmdiialiy 
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lations to tbe soil be progressively* weakened — these are ques-* 
tioiisof which the solution is placed far aloof in the highest regions 
of political speculation. It is time for us to descend from such lofty 
investigations, and to give our readers some specimens of M, Von 
Raumer’a criticisms in matters of Taste and Art; as his time and 
thoughts were by no means exclusively given to Politics, either 
practical or theoretical. To say the truth, however, Ave meet with 
little: under this head to gratify our national vanity; for our 
author, friend, and panegyrist as he is, speaks of our efforts in 
the fine arts with a species of compassionate forbearance. The 
following remarks on one of the greatest of our Sculptors, are 
worth extracting; nor are the rules of criticism laid down ih 
them to be despised ; but they are, to use the writer’s favourite 
expression, ^ one-sided* : — 

< 10th June. — We visited the studio of Chantrey, the most distinguish- 
ed sculptor of this country. Wlien I compare his works with those of 
former times, there appears heyond doubt (ns I before remarked when 
describing Westminster Abbey), an uncommon progress, a return from 
the ornamented, the exaggerated, the far-fetched, and the insipid towards 
simple nature, — towards natural attitudes and unconstrained posture, liut 
this return towards nature is only the necessary condition, not tlic highest 
end of art. 15y far the greater number of Chantrey s works are busts or 
statues from the life (exct lling, it is said, in point of resemblance), and 
sepulchral monuments. But I discover in those heads nothing more than 
a true perception an<l imitation of nature ; — not the poetical and ideal illus- 
tration of nature, Avhich is never wanting in the works of sculptors of the 
highest stamp. The resemblance or portrait, in art, must ever be some- 
thing one-si<led, subordinate, hounded ; but men such as Lysippus, 
Uaphaei, Titian, knew bow to remove those limits,— -to reconcile the real 
with the ideal; not to imitate only but to create, and to purify the given 
form of all its dross by making it pass through the purgatory of their 
genius. When you compare Titian’s Charles V. with Adainberger’s 
Cliarlcs V. you will perceive at once what I require, and what I missed yes- 
terday. I found in these great statues of heroes, statcsnKm, 8cc , not indeed 
the defects of former times, but a certain uniform siinilaviiy of attitude, 
mi^n, and drapery, which made me doubt whether I couhl safely picture 
the definite individuality of the man from the work, and conclude tliat 
it was fully and adequately disclosed. Such a doubt is impossible to one 
who looks, For example, at ilauch’s Blucber and Scharnhorst. 

Aljl Chantrey’s works lie on this side of the line at which art began 
among the Greeks — where beauty of form, and the ideal, in the right 
sense of tbq.^Qrd, disclosed themselves as the highest end and true sub- 
ject-matter of art* Canpva has undoubtedly his weak si<le.s ; but be at 
least aimed at . producing a Paris, a Perseus, a Venus, his Dancers and 
his Graces ; not to mention German artists. Rauch’s two Queens far 
surpass, in bejatiiy and in finish, all works of the same description which 
rtlave seeft of CJhantrey*a; 'and works which' have^'Tor- tii'eifc eXi lu^ivc 
devolopemeut of beauty, ttiui beaiity of whieb tlie conception 
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of tile erti«t ebould bo faU-->8tteh works cftnnot be produced here ; be* 
cause in England an admired artist has too many commissionB of another 
sort to execute.’ 

Although strvick with the beauty and extended magnihcencc 
of streets and squares, M. Von Raumer finds few objects of admi- 
ration in our public buildings, — even those in which we are most 
accustomed to pride ourselves. Westminster Abbey disappoints 
him, from the want of gouoral effect, and the division of the edifice, 
by a multiplicity of screens and partitions, into little fractions 
which seem expressly contrived for the multiplication of inspec- 
tors and ecclesiastical toll-collectors ; and the wretched taste of 
the monuments. »Saint Paul’s he characterises as ‘ a cold white 
‘ Waste,’ and a puritanized Saint '• Peter’s. Even York attracts 
little, of his notice : ho bestows on it a word or two of commenda- 
tion, but seems to think the want of a spire a defect ivhich place.s 
it far below other Gothic Cathedrals ; — a mistake, as it appears to 
us, of accident for substance, and wliich gives us an additional proof 
that few continental amateurs, however judicious in other matters 
of .taste, have a right conception of the excellences of the most 
graceful, and most poetical, of all styles of architecture. It is evi- 
dent that M. Von Raumer’s taste in Gothic is formed, naturally 
enough, on the great minsters of his own country — in which all 
graceful peculiarities are commonly exaggerated (according to the 
national taste, until purified in recent times by the assiduous culti- 
vation of classical art) into grotesqueness ; and the bold and daring 
takes place of the sublime. Windsor alone not only repays but 
far exceeds his expectations ; but in a proper spirit of self-humi- 
liation, we prefer selecting his observations on Buckingham 
Palace ; — 

*20th Jane— -Yesterday I visitwl Buclcinghnni House, the King’s new 
palace in the Green Park. Mach may be said against the an'angement 
and proportions of the exterior, yet it lias someivhat of an imposing effect 
from its extemt, and from the disposition of its columns. But the inside ! 
I never in my life saw any thing, which might be pronounced in every 
point of view so complete and unlucky a failure. The King hiiiiself, it 
is said, after the expenditure of incalculable snms, is sq little pleased with 
it that he has no disposition to become its inhabitant, as soon as the Uti- 
fprtunate building is ready fur him. This disi.nclinati<m appears to me 
vei:y n,atnral> .T could not live, there myself with any degree of sattajac- 
itfii), fur 1 shoald sufferdailyaiuiuyiuii.ee fruip ^he eGeentric mixture of eU 
styles of architecture and oriiameut ; th.e absence of all true taste ; tbe toti^l 
w|iht pT pieriception of measure and proportion. First of alb t|>e great 
entrance-halt does not fulfil ita object, because the princippt staircase lies 
da bn6 side of it, aiitV a vast' 'space, almost wholly destitute of light, ex- 
fe<hiis opposltp^ wiihept pforpose or'meanibg. The grdai halW o^ th«> fir^ 
6oor are ademed adth dbfdmns't' ^btft what otdaitfmfj iMiae Kke rtiw 
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«auaag«« ; otbei*8 blues like blue atarcli — ^bad imitations of marble^ which 
ia altogether wanting) standing on mis-shapen masses of pedestah and 
supporting one scarcely knows whot. Then, in the next hall, no pillars 
at. all, but pilasters only ; then pilasters without base or capital ; then with 
capitals, and with bases most absurdly notched and cut off. In the same 
i;oom fragments from Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Home, and the middle ages, 
all thrown together in a confuised mass* Doors, windows, and fire-places 
of such inOorrect proportions that the error must be eiridetit to the most 
unpractised eye'; the spaces inartificially divided, cut up, and parcelleil 
out ; the dooi-s sometimes in the middle, sometimes in the cornel*^ ; in 
one room three doors of different height and breadth ; over the doors in 
some of the rooms bas-reliefs and other sculptures^ admirably diversifie<l 
MMth Pigmies and Grobdigiiaggians, — people from two to six feet in height, 
living together in singular harmony. The sinallej* sort of these especially 
have such miserable spider-like arms and spiiidle shanks, that one might 
beli(*vo they had been half famished in a time of scarcity, and had come 
into the King’s Palace to find nourishment. The great picture gallery is 
much spoken of- It is certainly great, and the Gothic fretwork hanging 
from the half-vaulted roof produced a certain effect. But on the other 
hand, this imitation of Ilenry VIL’s Chapel is not in its right place liere, 
where other tiroes and otfier nations govern in the doors and fire-places. 
These iloors and fire-places stand again in no accurate proportion to the 
whole; the wall is too lofty to be hung all over with paintings; and the 
light from the top is false, unsatisfactory, coming from two sides, and 
broken inoreoyer by the architectural ornaments. Thus the palace stands 
as a wretched and costly evidence, that wealth, taste, and science are un- 
able to do, what moderate means can effect wlieii aided by talent and 
understanding. A palaces according to Bentham*s theory of art, in which 
the sense of beauty and taste is an empty superstition that vanishes be- 
fore his ordeal of utility. But what is in fact the utility of this palace? 
The best that could happen would be, that some Ahuidiii might come with 
his magic lamp and transport it into the deserts of Africa. Travellers would 
then make pilgrimages to it, and learned men would puzzle their brains 
over those travellers’ narratives and drawings, and marvel at the singular 
state of civilisation and taste in which the unknown people must have 
lived who could build after such u fashion. Disputations would bo held on 
the subject, and the nation itself might stand excused, if not justified, and 
its enormous pecuniary sacrifices might l)e laid in the scale against its 
want of taste; but the King, and above all the architect, would be rightly 
cpndemned on all the principles of art and justice.’ 

If it could be afterwards ascertained, by exploring' the monu- 
melnts of the departed nation, that it took in fact no share at alt, 
even in the way of voluntary contribution, in the erection of this 
monstrous piece of extravagance ; — that the necessary funds were 
abstracted from the chest of the commonwealth, without the 
ikpowledge of its representatives; — the pauvrt^ peuple tailtable 
might perhaps meet with still jnove favourable judgment at the 
Lhu 4^ of the antiquarians in question. But future generationSf 
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Tve will .^^avp, but too good reasou to lameut tbe.gonoralwant 
of taste e;Kblbited by. that which now. exists. Not. that .our ;exhiU 
bitionjs, our model-rc^tus* and still more the nmuerous .insulated 
specimens of modern architectural .elegance scattered. here and 
there over the capital and . the . country, dq not. p, rove that,. there 
iano deBcicncy of correct judgrnent and skill in indiyidual artists. 
(,?0uld the tiilent which Jingland , now possesses be fairly sought 
O.ut and drawn to a proper theatre, ,it would sufRee wheu.,8upr 
ported by English wealth and enei’gy — we will not say to construct 
an Athens or a Rome — but to raise a modern metropolis such as 
assuredly no European nation possesses. The deficiency qf which 
we complain is not in individuals, but in the mass — in the public 
at large — which forms no correct appreciation of what is wanted — 
which has no general principles of taste or steady views of art, 
to control the caprices of court projectors and speculating archi- 
tects. Wherever convenience is the first object in a public 
work, and beauty a mere subordinate requisite, no country can 
point to greater or more successful undertakings than our own : 
witness, in London, the gradual widening of our great thorough- 
fares, the opening of new avenues, and removal of deformities,—^ 
tlurse vast improvements which have of late years given a new ap- 
pearance to whole districts of the metropolis. But in that branch of 
art which appeals chiefly, or entirely, to the sense of architectural 
beauty, — ^in the construction of ornamental edifices, and still more 
in the disposition and arrangement of them so as to assist in the 
production of a general effect — we appear still to bo elementary 
scholars, And, as every year loads the ground with additional 
monuments of bad taste and extravagance, which future genera- 
tions will not pluck up courage enough to demolish altogether, 
it is, we fear, but too evident, that the great opportunities afforded 
in recent times for the architectural embellishment of our capital 
will have been permanently thrown away. 

Many reiisons have been suggested for the unfortunate result 
of most of our undertakings of this description ; but we believe 
that the chief cause is to be found in that restless impatience of 
delay, so characteristic of our ever busy and agitated oommunity. 
We carry the rapid views of commercial enterprise into all onr 
great national undertakings ; and are content with no prospect 
short of the immediate attainment of the object of our wishes. 
Whenever it is in contemplation to erect a public edifice, one. of 
the first recommendations of a proposed plan is the speed with 
which it may be executed. He who contracts for the construcUop 
of a mere work of ornament is in general obliged, to promise its 
completion within a given . period, in order to satisfy pubHo 
expectation ; and the prospectus of his operations is drawn up aa if 
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it were that of a railroad, or any other enterprise undertaken by 
shareholders. Who are desirous of a quick return for their invest* 
ment. One crude and ill-concocted scheme succeeds another 
with ceaseless rapidity: scarcely has one public building been 
pronounced a failure by general consent, than another is forth- 
with commenced in as inconsiderate a manner, without the slight- 
est reference to the causes of previous ill success. One edifice 
is begun in such a situation that the front cannot be carried on, so 
as to complete the design, without running into the middle of a 
street; and remains mutilated of one-third of its due extent, 
constantly annoying the eye by its position, unconformable to the 
line of buildings in which it stands. Others, — handsome elevations 
in themselves, — are absolutely crushed by the mass of the loftier 
private buildings about them ; or lost in some wide space which 
they are not calculated to fill. The same prevailing fault of im- 
patience produces another bad effect, — that although our grants 
of public money for national buildings are often enormous in re- 
ference to our annual expenditure, they are sometimes small and 
niggardly in comparison with the object to be effected. A build- 
ihg which, to answer its end, should cost half a million — a sum 
easily to be raised by instalments in twenty years — is completed 
pitifully and meanly for L. 160 , 000 , because the Hoard of Works 
is determined to astonish the nation, by having it ‘open to the 
‘ public’ in two ! Who has not admired the elegant arch, and fairy 
colonade, which face each other, on the two sides of the great 
western entrance into London, when they are regarded without 
reference to surrounding objects, as mere bijoux of architectural 
taste ? But who, on the other hand, has not felt how miserably 
incongruous they are with the stately position which they occupy, 
at the portals of the most enormous city which ever spread itself 
over the surface of the earth ? And, to cite a still more distressing 
instance — who docs not ^nze with feelings of vexation and regret, 
when standing at Charing Cross, and looking over one of the 
noblest Places in the world, at the poor, low, and elongated 
fa^'ade of theNational Gallery, which now lines its northern side;— 
appearing as if the only object of the nation had been to cover a 
vacant space as fast as possible at the smallest expense of stone or 
mortar— or as if the old King’s Mews had been new-faced, and 
ornamented for the nonce ? It is not our wish to offend the inge- 
nious architect, who has already broken so many lancfes in defencte 
of his own achievements ; — ^many of the details of his work are 
iinquestionably beautiful, -J^the little columns, the little pepper- 
boxes, the , little broken outlines and minute 'windows may be all 
aiiteftnbler ih their way; all We regret is, that the finest site in 
been itrevbcably squandered on so insignificant ^ 
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construction I iBid Louis XIV. Of Napoleon boon in possession 
of such an ea^^aoementj ten times the sum voted for that purposei 
would have been spent, and twentj^times the allotted period con- 
sumed on the work — but at lai^ something* v^uld imve been pro- 
duced worthy of commanding the central* spot of that great 
thoroughfare, which is, to use a daring metaphor of Heine, as it 
were the artery of the right hand of the world. 

It is singular that a people, the durability of whose government 
and institutions forms perhaps its most distinguished attribute — 
safe from foreign attacks by its insular position, and secured at 
home by the compact solidity of its national character — enjoying 
prospects of future permanence which are assuredly surpassed 
by tnose of no other nation — 'the people of a realnv, which, to 
reckon from its union under one Saxon monarch to the present 
day, has almost equalled the eleven hundred years of imperial 
Rome, from her foundation to the division of her sovereignty, — 
should thus build, as it were, as if it looked for no to-morrow — 
as if some advancing tide of ruin were al)out to sweep over US 
and our empire, and we were anxious to leave as many vestiges 
as possible of our brief dominion before its final extinction. A 
nation, in the undertaking and execution of great works, should 
ever be, what Horace censures in a short-livwl mortal, scpulcri 
immemor. We should think of futurity, and leave it to our sons, 
if necessary, to complete the great conceptions which our own 
time may form. We should work as if for the life of a people, 
and not for that of the ephemeral generation which now composes 
it. Such was the principle which actuated those Pontiffs, who 
spent centuries in [)erfecting the grandeur of modern Rome ; an<l 
the same principle has l>een successfully pursued by the Sovereigns 
of France. The sums annually spent in that country on the 
adornment of its capital, are very inferior indeed to those which are 
squandered here, — not to mention the less enterprising spirit and 
less profuse expenditure of private individuals and companies. Ac- 
cordingly, every traveller from Ktigland sneers at the slowness with 
which architectural embellishments proceed in Paris. But time re- 
torts our sneers upon ourselves, and vindicates the j>atient and par- 
simonious, at the expense of the tasteless prodigal. 'iThe public 
monuments of France are not only, for the most part, conceived 
on a grander scale, if not in a better style, than those of London \ 
but, which is at least of equal importance, they are in general 
constructed with a view to tne prorluction of combined effects,-^ 
to the gradual and slow elaboration of 'a magnificent whole. T'he 
plans ot Louis XIV., the additions of his two successors, and the 
extended and gigantic schemes of Napoleon, all bear a certain 
relation^ and impart mattial dignity to eacb Other. Eron binld- 
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mgS'Wliich individually^ are failures, have an imposing aspect as 
parts of tha picture. One rational mind might appear to have 
presided over the vhole developement of the modern city. The 
arch of NeuUly is still incomplete after thirty years of expectation ; 
but -when finished, where is the monument among ourselves which 
we shall bo able to put in competition with it, — considering at once 
its beauty as a work of art and the grandeur of its situation? 
The 'Louvre has* lingered under the trowel through six reigns and 
two revolutions, . and is still far from complete ; but how gladly 
would we give all the palaces and fragments of palaces in I^on- 
don^ and within ten miles of it, and suffer all the treasure they 
have cost to be sunk without return, to be only half as far adr 
vanced towards the construction of an edifice as worthy of our 
monarchy I London and Paris inevitably remind us (speaking of 
the public buildings only, and not of the general aspect of those 
cities), the one of the country-seat of vl parvenu ^ — restless in the 
vanity and enjoyment of his new possession, spending extravagant 
sums on every caprice of taste, on Gothic conservatories and Pal- 
ladian stables, Elizabethan terraces and Chinese temples — the 
other, of the ancestral dwelling of some patrician family of old 
date, and moderate command of money, — -gradually embellished by 
the taste of successive generations ; each working with a view to 
the futui'e as well as the present, and sedulous rather to do well 
than to do much — to produce something which shall he in keep- 
ing with previous conceptions, and heighten the general effect of 
the whole, rather than to strike the eye by the rapid creation of 
novelties. 

But we must come to a conclusion ; and we cannot dismiss our 
author with a better recommendation to English readers, than by 
extracting one of those many passages which seem dictated by a 
heart overflowing with genuine feeling for this country, her 
people, and institutions. We shall also he able to present it in 
the most advantageous form, by making use of Mrs -Austin’s 
admirable translation. It would have been far better for the 
reader, as well as ourselves, if we could have made all our ex- 
tracts from her work, instead of employing our own language ; 
but circumstances which we need not detail, rendered this impos- 
sible. We have, however, distinguished by a different reference, 
the passages in which we have been able to resort to it. The 
dinner of which M. Von llaumer speaks, in the following, extract, 
was the Theatrical F und Dinner, at which he was present. It took 
place on the very clay when the Peel Ministry was broken up. 
‘ i could tell you a great deal more about the dinner, but all 
^ these particulars lost their interest wdth me in comparison with 
one thpught. In this very same hour the ministry was dissolved ; 
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* and this dissolution was not (as it so often is in France) a 

* mere concern of coteries and tracaseries, but had a real and sub- 
‘stantive ineaning, and tended to real and effective changes. 

* What a ddal of wit, good and bad — what angry passions — what 

* hope and fear — what praise and blame— would have foamed 
‘ over, like champagne-mousseux^ in such an hour in Paris 1 Here, 
‘ not a trace of the kind. The first toast to the King (not as 
‘ with us, with three times three, but. with nine times nine, and 
‘ as sforzato as possible), then to the Queen,, the Royal Family, 
‘ all with the greatest applause, as likewise “ God save the King.” 
‘ It seemed as if all that was passing without were but a light 
‘ ripple on the surface of tire waters. The weal of England, her 

* riches, her laws, her freedom, seemed moored to some immove- 
‘ able anchor in the securest and serenest depths of ocean, whence 

* neither winds nor waves can ever tear them loose. The clouds 

* which flit along the face of Heaven, and so often seem to us 
‘ timid spectators to portend a coming storm, may here be re- 

* garded but as the passing fleeces of a summer sky, or rather 
‘ as the proof and the earnest of an equable and safe state of the 

* atmosphere. 

‘ In short, there was something to iny mind in the whole pro- 
‘ coeding — both what was done and what was left undone — so 
‘ wholly peculiar, so above all measure exciting, that in my sym- 
‘ pathy with England (and have not years of my life been given 
‘ to this country?) I could hardly refrain from tears; atid I car- 
‘ nestly prayed to God that this star might not be quenched, but 
‘ that He would be pleased to purify and enlighten it, and to rc- 
‘ move from it all the spots which partially obscure its bright- 
‘ ness.’ — (Translation.) 
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Aar. X. — !• Inaugural Lecture^ read before the . University qf 
. Oxford^ March \7th, 1836. By B. i). Hampden, D. D., 

; Ilt’^ius I’rofcssor of Divinity. Second Jidition. Pp. 84.' 

Oxford: IS. ‘i(i. : 

. 2. . atntemcnts of Christiayi Doctrine, extracted from the Publish- 
■ ed IVritiiKjs of 11. D. Hampden, D.D., liegius Professor of 

Divinity in the Universitd^ of Oxford. I’p. 30. Loudon ; 1830. 

8. Pdncidnfions of Dr llainpdm's I'heoloyical Statements. Pp. 

47. Oxford ; J836. 

4. Dr [lamydeds 'i'hcoloyicnl Statements and the 'rhirty-nine 

Articles Compared. By a Rosidont Member of Convocation. 

With a Prcftiee. Pp. 62, Oxford : 1836. 

5. Dr ITampden^s Past and Present Statements Compared. Pp. 

22. Oxford : 1830. 

I Hampden, tlie present Regius Professor of Divinity in 
* the University of Oxford, after having obUiined as a young 
man the highest academical distinctions, was appointed, in the 
year 1832, to preach what .are called the ‘ Bampton Lectures.’ 
'J’liese consist of a course of eiglit sermons, preached before the 
University every year on some point of Christian theology ; and 
when tlie preacher is a man of any ability or reputatioji, the ser- 
mons, from their elaborate clmnacter, and from being delivered 
during a period of several weeks, always attract considerable 
attention. Jn the following year. Dr Hampden was appointed 
by Lord Grenville, Principal of St Mary’s Hall; and, in 1834, 
lie was elected Professor of Moral Philosophy, — the electors 
being the Vice-chancellor and Proctors for the time, the 
Dean of Christ CImrch, and the Presidents of Magdalen and St 
.lohn’s Colleges; and one of the qualifications required in the 
Professor by the statutes being, that he should be sincerilate 
jidei commcndiUus. The Dean of Christ C'hurch, Dr Gais- 
i'ord, and the Presidents of Magdalen and St .Tohn’s, Drs Routh 
and J_)yntcr, held their present situations in the year 1834, and 
elected Dr Hampden to the professorship. The ‘ Purity of his ‘ 
‘ h’aith’ received also, on the same occasion, the sanction of Dr 
Rowley’s approbation, the Master of University College, who , 
was, in 18.34, as he still is, the Vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. 

A career so marked at every period by academical honours, 
pointed out Dr Hampden as one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of his University; and when the King’s Government se- 
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lected him to fill the important office of Regius Professor of 
Divinity, upon no other recommendation than that of his hif^li 
public and academical character, it might have been supposed 
that their, choice would have been received by the University, 
not with satisfaction merely, but with gratitude. The Govern- 
ment had, in a manner, believed the University’s testimonial; and 
had attached so much weight to it as to be thereby influenced in 
the disposal of a piece of preferment not more lucrative than 
honourable. 

But instead of peace there came a whirlwind. A numerous 
party in the University first took upon themselves, witli character- 
istic modesty, to petition his Majesty to rescind his own a[>j>oint- 
ment ; and when this application was treated with due contempt, 
the baffled petitioners, or rather conspirators, commenced one of 
the most extraordinary courses of agitation ever yet witnessed 
even in the annals of party malignity. 

As a first ste[), they met in the common room of Corpus 
Christ! College, and named a committee to conduct their lui'i- 
ness. The committee drew up a declaration, which was sub- 
mitted to the whole body of the conspirators, and then pub- 
lished, with a long list of names subscril)ed to it. The declara- 
tion contained a protest against Dr Hampden’s appointment: it 
charged him with having ‘contradicted the doctrinal truths whicli 
‘ he was pledged to maintsiiii ami with having ‘ asserted priu- 

* ciples which necessarily tend to subvert, not otdy the authority 
‘ of the Church, but tlie wdiole fabric and reality of Christian 

* truth.’ By w’ay of scholium on this declaration, the com- 
mittee annexed to it an extract from their own report, in 
which they explained the mischievous principles ascri!)ed to I 'r 
Hampden as no other than what they call the ‘ Philosophy of 
‘ Rationalism.’ ‘ It is the theory of rationalism,’ they say ‘ (as 

* set forth systematically in the Bumj)ton I.ectures of 18.‘W, and 
‘ still more recently asserted in lectures a<ldressed to students), 
‘ which is to be considered the root of all the errors of Dr 

* Hampden’s system.’ 

We feel, that in this last quotation, we are drawitig somewhat 
largely upon the confidence of our readers. Wo can indeed, to 
speak plainly, forgive them if they mistrust us. It is inonstrou •, 
it is almost incredible, that a charge of ‘ mischievous principles ’ 
should be founded upon Dr Hampden’s Banipton Lectures of 
1832 ; and not only this, but that these mischievous principh's 
should be described as ‘ skt koutii systkmat icai.i.v !’ idis- 
chievous principles, set forth sysTicMATicAia-v, in a course 
of eight sermons preached successively in the University pulpit, 
before the Vice-chancellor and all the Dignitaries and Tutors 
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of the University, — and no proceedings instituted, no censure 
passed, no accusation made, — but, on the contrary, the preacher 
subsequently receiving from the University the highest degree 
ill divinity — that degree which is virtually a professorship of 
theology — the University’s commission to give lectures to its 
students in every braiicU of that faculty — receiving again the 
office of Head of a Hall — and, histly, the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy ! Such was the University of Oxford’s censure 
upon eight sermons full of ‘systematic mischief,’- — preached 
in her own church, — and in the presence of her highest authori- 
ties I And this statement comes, not from an enemy, not from a 
rival; — it is no dissenting slander; no Ddinbunjh Heviem calum- 
ny ; — but it is given out to the world from the very heart of Ox- 
ft)rd herself; and subscribed with the names of five of her most 
devoted sons, who have known her long and well, who cannot 
misrepresent her in ignorance, who would not slander her in 
malice ! 

lint the nuirvcl is greater still. ’Ibis charge against Dr 
Hampden’s Ihiniptou Lectures, made by five individuals, has 
been adojited and sanctioned by seventy-six others — all of them 
masters of arts at the least — all describing themselves as persons 
‘ engjiged or interested in the religious instruction of the Uni- 
‘ veisity.’ All the five uecusers, and an immense majority of 
the seventy-six sanetioners of the accusation, were exactly as 
much engaged and interested in the religions instruction of the 
University, in 18312, as they are now, in ISdO. A reference to 
the Oxford calendar of 18.3*2 will prove this at once to those to 
\'.’honi it is not notorious. Was there ever an accusation invol- 
ving its unhaj)[)y j)roinocers in such a dilemma of infamy ? 
Compromisers of mischievous principles in I8d2, 1883, 1834, 
and — or slanderers of a good and most Christian man in 

1S3G. — ^disqualified for the office of religious instructors, upon 
their own showing, by four years of either dulness or indif- 
ference, during which they could not understand, or did not no- 
tice, what was ‘ mischievous’- -or else by one month of audacious 
and unprincipled calumny ! We leave it to the nation to decide 
for which of these merits it wall continue to respect and confide 
in the greater part of the eighty-one graduates, fellows, and 
tutors who have signed the declaration against Hr Hampden. 

Still, here is a phenomenon which requires explanation. What 
new circumstances have either enlightened the ignorance of these 
])ersons, or atvakened their slanders ? Whence this hurricane 
after so profound but, it seems, so treacherous a calm ? Dr 
Hampden, in 1H34, published a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Observa- 
‘ lions on Religious Dissent, with particular reference to tlie 
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^ use of Religious Tests in the University and, in 1835, he was 
u strenuous advocate for the measure, which had received, it is 
said, the sanction of the Duke of Wellington, the Chancellor Of 
the University ; namely, the substituting of a Declaration of Agree- 
ment widi the doctrines of the Church, so far as the declarant’s 
knowledge went, in the place of the unqualified subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, now required of every young man who 
enters at Oxford. It was natural that these acts should throw a 
new light on ajl that Dr Hampden had formerly written ; nor 
can we be surprised that the eighty-one graduates, &c. should 
have partaken in this sudden illumination. 

We return, liowever, to our narrative. The Corpus new Po- 
litical Union petitioned the Board of Heads of Colleges and 
Halls, to propose to Convocation two measures : — one, an address 
from the University to the Bisliops, requesting them not to re- 
quire from candidates for orders tlie usual certificate of having 
attended the lectures of the Regius l^rofessor of Divinity, but to 
bo satisfied with attendance on the lectures of the Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, Dr Fawcett; — the other, a statute to he 
passed by the University itself, depriving the tictual Regius 
Professor of liis voice in tlie nomination of the select preachers, 
and also in the cognizance of any alleged heretical preaching. 
But the Heads of Ilouses refused to bring forward either of tliese 
measures before the Convocation. 

Undismayed by this check, tlie unionists, by dint of sheer im- 
portunity and agitation, prevailed upon the Board to depart from 
their former resolution, and to propose the second of the two 
measures to Convocation, — the address to the Bishops being tacitly 
relinquished. Accordingly, notice was officially given, that on 
the 22d day of March a Convocation would bo held for the con- 
sideration of the proposed statute. '^I'liis precious bill of attain- 
der states, in its preamble, that the University lias no confidence 
in its Regius Professor of Divinity, in consequence of ihe man- 
ner in which he has treated theological subjects, in his published 
writings ; and then, an enactment follows, divesting the said Pro- 
fessor of the powers wliich we have mentioned a little above, 
and w’hich are attached to his office. 

It were waste of time to comment on this proceeding : it were 
idle to dwell on the utter confusion which it exhibits of the sim- 
plest principles of good government — on the attempt to substi- 
tute the vote of a ffictious majority for the sober judgment of a 
court of justice: — to put a vague charge of ‘ having forfeited the 
‘ confidence of the University \ in the place of the definite, in- 
telligible, and tangible accusation of ‘ having preached docfiine 
^ contrary to the Articles of the Church.* Im>| the tlliuryV bf 
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Englaml, like every other society, is not without a legal check 
upon the conduct of its ministers. If a clergyman’s preaching 
he at variance with the tenets of the Church, the Bishop of his 
diocese may take cognizance of it ; or if the alleged offence he 
committed in Oxford, tl)e University statutes have provided that 
the vicc-cliaucellor, with tlie assistance of six doctors of divinity, 
shall enquire into the truth of tlie cliarge, and pass sentence ac- 
cordingly. If Dr Hampden had really jmhlished any thing in 
opposition to the Articles of the Church of England, there was 
a ready way of substantiating the charge, anti obtaining a cetisure 
ujjon him, from a competent authority. But tlie course of truth 
and honesty w^as not suited to the cighty-onc conspirators. Tliey 
thought that they had a secure majority iiv Convocalion, which 
would vote for any thing that they ])roposcd to it. A voie, they 
knew, might give them what they could never dare to hope from 
a vertUcl. If Justice were to decide upon the case, they were 
sure to be disgraccfidly defeated ; if Faction could be made the 
judge, they had a rcasonal)lc prospect of success. 

Mean time, a charge that dared not abide the decision of a 
legal tribunal, was to be supported by evidence worthy of itself. 
A pamphlet was published, entitled ‘ Elucidations of Dr Harnp- 
‘ den’s 'I’lioological statements,’ consisting of a number of 
fjuotations from his works, classed in such an order, and sepa- 
r.iled in such a manner from the context, as might best serve 
I lie compiler’s purposes, 'rids was followed by another and 
more elaborate production, which we have noticed at the head 
of this article, in w'hich a number of propositions on different 
jtoifits of theology are professedly selected from Dr Hampden’s 
works, and contrasted with the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land — a selection made precisely in the same spirit, and con- 
I’ttcted with the same honesty, as the famous selection of articles 
from Wycliff’s works, wddeh had the honour of being condemned 
by the Council of Constance. 

^Ve have before us a copy of the ‘ Elucidations,’ in which the 
(miiasiom in the pretended quotations there given from Dr 
I lampden’s works Jiavc been carefully noteil down ; and these 
omissions happen so unluckily to fall upon passages which would 
iiave altered the whole tone aiid character of the quotation, 
that there is no possibility of acquitting the compiler of 
deliberate dishonesty. For instance, that person, in order to 
‘ elucidate,’ which, in his language means ‘ to misrepresent,’ Dr 
Hampden’s Doctrine on the Trinity, begins a quotation with this 
sentence ; ‘ No one can be more convinced than 1 am, that there 
‘ is a real mystery of God revpaled in the Christian dispensation j 
‘ and that no scheme of Unitarianism can solve the whole of the 
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* phenomeiia wbich Scripture records. But I am also as fully 

* sensible, that there is a mystery attached to the subject, 
‘ Which is not a mystery of God ; ’ and then follows the expla- 
nation of this last clause, for which the passage has been se- 
lected. The appearance, therefore, to the reader of the * Elu- 
‘ cidations* is necessarily this, that Dr Hampden, after one prefa- 
tory sentence expressing, for decency’s sake, his belief that there 
was a mystery connected with the divine nature, goes on with 
great satisfaction to dispute, or undervalue the peculiar view of 
tnis mystery entertained by the Church of England. Accord- 
ingly, the pretended elucidator observes, in his introduction to 
this chapter of his woiic, that ‘ Dr Hampden holds that there is 
‘ some mystery in the divine nature ; hut what that mystery is, or 

* that it is the very mystery which the Catholic doctrine of the 

* Trinity expresses, is, he considers, not revealed.’ A grave 
charge undoubtedly against a member and a minister of the 
Church of England, which professes its belief in the especial doc- 
trine of the Trinity ! But what shall we say to this elucidator, 
when we find that this serious charge rests only on his own direct 
falsification of what Dr Hampden has written ? For the quota- 
tion which wc have copied is preceded by about a page and a 
half, in which Dr Hampden has been at great pains to distin- 
guish between the doctrine of the Trinity itself, and the technical 
language in which it has been cxpresse<l in the writings of theo- 
logians ; and to urge tliat it is only this language which has 
thrown a difficulty in the way of receiving the doctrine ; — ‘causing,’ 
he says, ‘ the wisdom of God to be received as the foolishness of 

* man.’ And then the paragraph with which the elucidator’s 
quotation begins, begins in reality with the following sentence, 
which alone is sufficient to refute the whole charge fouiuled upon 
its deliberate suppression. ‘ The truth itself, of the 'rrinitarian 

* doctrine, emerges from these mists of human speculation, like 

* the bold naked land on which an atmosphere of fog has for a 

* while rested, and then been dispersed.* It is apparent enough 
that the atmosphere of fog, of which Dr Hampden speaks, has 
rested without being dispersed, upon the understanding or con- 
science of the ‘ elucidator.’ 

This same falsehood, for it deserves no lighter name, runs 
through all the second pamphlet, the preface to which is actually 
signed with the name of Dr Pusey. The technical language in 
which scriptural truths have been expressed is carefully con- 
founded with the truths themselves. Dr Hampden as carefully 
distinguishes them ; repeating over and over again his firm belief 
that the scriptural truths are Such in substance as the Church of 
^liglund represents them,— but agreeing with inany other good 
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and sound divines, in regarding the language in which they are 
conveyed in theological writings, as perplexing; and as not setting 
forth the truth in the same practical manner as it is to be found 
in the scripture. Now, if a minister of the Church of England 
did not believe that her articles expressed substantially the truth, 
as it is in the scripture, he would undoubtedly be guilty of great 
inconsistency in subscribing them ; but to a.cco\ii\t historically iov 
the origin of the technical language of those articles, — and to se- 
parate it from the divine truth intended to be expressed by it, is 
neither inconsistent with the faith of an orthodox Christian, nor 
with the subscriptions signed by a clergyman of the Church of 
hlngland. 

■ With a natural and pardonable earnestness, yet paying, we 
think, far too great deference to charges so worthless in them- 
selves, and known to proceed from atithors whose censure was to 
be coveted by every good Christian minister. Dr Hampden’s 
friends were at the pains of publishing ‘ statements of Christian 
‘ doctrine,’ extracted also from his works ; and containing a series 
of passages on every important point in theology, so full, so clear, 
80 entirely in unison with the doctrines of the Church, and express- 
ed with such intense earnestness of sincerity, that it might seem 
beyond the power of the very spirit of calumny itself to affix a 
charge of heresy on tlieir author. It is very important also to 
observe, that these passages are extracted in great proportion from 
a published volume of Dr Hampden’s parochial sermons ; — a work 
Avlucli. his calumniators took good care not to notice. Now, it is 
nuitiifest, that the real nature of a man’s religious views and feel- 
ings is to be collected most perfectly from his general pastoral 
preaching to his own congregation ; and not from a set of sermons 
j)r(‘ached on a particular subject, and when that subject is in it- 
self of an abstract and unimpassioned character. The subject of 
Dr Hampden’s Campton Lectures wtis the influence of the 
Scholastic Philosophy on Christianity ; his business therefore was 
less to enforce the original truths of the gospel, than to condemn 
the corruptions of them ; his statements were of necessity negative 
rather than positive; confuting error rather than inculcating truth. 
'I'o quote, therefore, exclusively from such a work, even had the 
quotjitions been fairly made, was to give an utterly inadequate 
and \injust view of Dr Hampden’s character as an instructor in 
positive Christianity. 

In the midst of all tliis ferment, the day arrived on which Dr 
Hampden was to deliver his inaugural Lecture. As might have 
been expected, an immense crowd of hearers attended it. It was 
a trying moment ; for as the Professor looked round upon his 
audience, he saw tlie well-known faces of his persecutors, who 
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bad already shown ^umlantly that they were of tlio^ewho make 
a man an offender for a word, and who Were come to liis lecture 
not to be convinced, not to be softened, not to listen and to judge 
with fairness and truth; but to lay hold upon every expression, 
to misunderstand or misrepresent his matter, and to peryert his 
tone and manner ; — ready to call conciliation cowardice, and firm- 
ness pride* Yet from this fiery ordeal Dr Hampden came, forth 
nobly triumphant. It was touching to observe the subdued emo- 
tion of his countenance, and the unquelled and unexcited dignity 
of his, voice: — it was beautiful to mark how he had triumphed 
over opposite temptations, — how meekly and patiently he. la- 
boured to remove misunderstanding, — how honestly he abstained 
from one word of unworthy compromise, — yet hovy heroically 
forbore from every expression of resentment or contempt towardis 
the faction of his unworthy calumniators. We cannot resist the 
pleasure of copying the concluding passage of this most Christian 
address. 

* I appeal from an excited spirit to a spirit of soberness and candour ; I 
demand not to be tried by the conclusions of an adv'erse school, but by 
the calm and gentle reason of men disposed to give me credit for no less 
lovt^ of the truth and the faith tlian themselves, and who will openly con- 
tend with me by argument, not by censure and intimidation, a\id the 
array of hostile numbers : ‘‘ Non tarn bene cum rebus humanis ngltur,’' 
says an ancient philosopher, ‘‘ ut meliora pluribus placeant ; argumrn- 
turn pessiini, turba est.** And a far greater than the philosopher has 
said : — Woe unto you when all men shall sjieak well of you.’* — “ Hlessi tl 
are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you, and shall say all man- 
ner of evil against you falsely for my sake/* — ‘‘ If any man will come, 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me.’’ 
These words ace ray comfort; I trust he who spoke them will enable. no*, 
to proceed on my way witliout repining at the suffering through \vbul» 
lie has required that I should pass ; and witliout relaxation of spirit in 
bis work under the palnfulness of ibt! counteraction agfiiiii^t which it mu.^t 
be done. I am at all times ready to meet fair and free discussion, but to 
inisrepregentation, and clamour, and violence, WMth Gods help I will 
never yield. 1* pray God to forgive those wdio may have employcMi siu h 
weapons against me, and to turn their hearts, and to grant them more ot 
that mind which was in Christ Jesus, 

‘ It is a great grief to me, I acknowledge, to know that tliwe are any 
whose honest though mistaken zeal 1 may have ofl'ismletj. Such are, 1 
trust, open to conviction ami kimler feelings; I should, however, unless 
experience had furnished ample instances of it, wonder that Christian aea I 
should in any individual have carried him to proceedings destructive of 
Christian purity and peace, A sense of Christian duty and the kind 
feehugs of the heart will never, I believe, he found apart from each othe r, 
and least of all, in doing « the woik of the Lord.” 

‘ After all, however, 1 appear not here as a functionary ef the Unfvev. 
«ty, or of the Church alone, but as the servant of a Master in Heavau 
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by whos$ judgment I muat stand or fall. For let me say it with that butiii' 
lity which becomes me in applying to myself such sacred words : “ With 
rue it is a very small thing that I should be judgecl of you or of man’s 
judgment; yea, Ijmlge not mine own self. For I know nothing liy tny- 
stdf ; yet am I not hereby justified : but he that judgeth me is the Lord. 
Tlierefore Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who both 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest, 
the counsels of the bcart^i ; and then shall every man have juaise of 
(iod. ” ’ 

This might have been thought irresistible ; but faction and 
fanaticism combined are proof against any impression of trutli 
or goodness. The conspirators actually adjourned tlieir meet- 
ings from Corpus common room to Mr lia.xtcr’s Printing office ; 
there, with the press before them, tlicy issued witli tiiiiibatod zostl 
their placards, and circulars, and elucidations, and statements, — all 
designed to fanaticise their partisans amongst the country clergy, 
whom they had .summoned up to Oxford to secure their expected 
triumph in the Convocation on tlic 22d of March. 

'I'here is no reason to doubt that their arts would have been suc- 
cessful ; but the exemplary firmne.ss of the Proctors saved the 
University, for a time at least, from the deep disgrace in which 
the party would have involved it. By the constitution of Ox- 
ford, if two Proctors are agreed, they can interjiose a veto upon 
any measure brought forward by the Heads of Houses; and thu.s 
prevent it from being submitted at all to the votes of the C’onvo 
cation. On the 19th of March the Proctors gave official notice 
of their intention to negative the statute. 'Fhc factious and fana- 
tical party, deceived by the unscrupulous falsehoods of the Tory 
Newspapers, still expected that there would be a division, and 
crowded up to Oxford. When the 22d of March arrived, they 
found out their error : — the Convocation was held, and the l^roc- 
tors, as they had declared they would do, put their negative on 
the statute in the usual form. The conspirators and iliei. 
country disciples consoled themselves by fresh placards, and by 
a meeting in Brazenose Hall, where they had the pleasure of li.s- 
tening to speeches from Lord Kenyon, Lord Encombe, iSlr A. 
Trevor, and Dr Pusey. 

Thus the persecution rests for the present. But it will be rcncwcc*, 
irt all probability, early in the next term, when new Proctors will 
have come into office. Mean while, we may be thought to have 
given undue importance to these Oxford squabbles ; and to have 
unwisely gratified the vanity of a few obscure fanatics by noticing 
them in this Journal. 'Fhe individuals, indeed, are suiHcient! y 
insignificant ; — rior shall we, by naming them, confer on them 
that notoriety for which nature has not designed them. But tlic 
unw;orthy as it is, is yet strong enough to be ffiisclncvous. 
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Always defeated in the end, it has yet always impeded the pro- 
gress of good, and in some degree marred its triumph ; — so it did 
at the Revolution of 1688, — so it did at the Reformation. 

The common language, which describes history to be philoso- 
phy teaching by examples, is an ambiguous expression of a great 
but ill-understood truth. No man would go to history for les- 
sons of private morality : we have other far better and readier 
means of learning these. But what history does furnish, when 
read aright, is a mirror to reflect the true character of existing 
parties, and so, to determine our judgment in taking part witli 
one or another. It gives us this true mirror when we have 
learned, in the parties and revolutions of past times, to separate 
what is accidental and particular from what is essential and uni- 
versal — to fix first the true standard of all political enterprise, 
and then to judge of parties, whatever may be their subordinate 
resemblances or difl’erences, by their attachment or opposition to 
this one great end. I’hus we find, that the zealous worshipper 
of the saints and apostles, in the sixteenth century, was the real 
moral successor of their persecutors in the first ; and tlius the 
fanatic who now spreads the no-popcry war-cry, is the genuine 
representative of those very Papists of the sixteenth century, 
whose names he is overwhelming with obloquy. 

'Fhis is consoling, because it shows that the world has on the 
whole advanced ; — 'that the heresy of one period becomes the 
orthodox faith of another ; — and that that which great and good 
men taught at the price of their blood, obtains in the end so sure 
a triumph, that even the low and the wicked are obliged to do it 
homiige,aud make useof its name to exclude that further develope- 
ment of truth which is indeed its own genuine child. Thus, even 
the Tories of our days profess to admire the Revolution of 1688 ; 
but whilst exalting the individual of the race, as it were, who has 
done his appointed work, and has nearly- lived out his generation, 
they, would fain see his lineage become extinct for ever, and no 
heir born in due season to continue and improve what he had 
begun. For it is false to say that the reform, or the truth, of a 
later age undoes or despises the reforms and the truths which 
have preceded them. They do not destroy, but complete ; — 
holding in honour, loving, and using the reforms and the truths 
achieved and discovered by their fathers, — but deeming it the 
worthiest tribute to their fathers’ memory to imitate their ex- 
ample, by farther reforming and developing some farther truth, 
as they did. 

But on the character of no party does history throw so full 
and clear a light as on the High Church party of the Church of 
England — ‘the party of the Oxford conspirators. Unlike the 
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political Tories, wlio are only analogously like tke Tories of tko 
Revolution, by being as much in the rear of the existing gene- 
ration as the old Tories were in the rear of theirs, those Church 
Tories have stirred neither actually nor relatively ; they are the 
very Nonjurors and High Church clergy of King William’s, 
and Anne’s, and George the First’s reign, reproduced, with 
sccivcely a shade of difference. Now, as then, this party is made 
up of two elements ; of the Hophni and Phinehas school, on the 
one hand — the mere low worldly clergy, careless and grossly 
ignorant, — ministers not of the Gospel but of the aristocracy, 
who belong to Christianity ojily from the accident of its being 
established by law ; and of the formalist Judaizing fanatics, on 
the other hand, who have ever been the peculiar disgrace of the 
Church of England; for these High Church fanatics have im- 
bibed, even of fanaticism itself, nothing but the folly and the 
virulence. Other fanatics have persecuted, like the Romanists, 
in order to uphold a magnificent system, which, striking its roots 
deep, and stretching its branches wide, exercises avast influence 
over the moral condition of man, and may almost excuse some 
extravagance of zeal in its behalf. Others again have been 
fanatics for freedom, and for what they deemed the «liie autho- 
rity of God’s own word. They were violent against human 
ceremonies — they despised learning — they cast away the deli- 
cacies, and almost the humanities of society, for the sake of 
asserting two great principles, noble even in their exaggeration, 
— entire freedom towards man, and entire devotion towards Crod. 
Rut the fanaticism of the English High Churchman has been 
the fanaticism of mere foolery. A dress, a ritual, a name, a ce- 
remony ; — a technical phraseology ; — the superstition of a priest- 
hood, without its power ; — the form of Episcopal government, 
without the substance ; — a system imperfect and paralysed, not 
independent, not sovereign, — afraid to cast oif the subjection 
against which it is perpetually murmuring. Such are the objects 
of .High Church fanaticism — objects SO pitiful, that, if gained 
ever so completely, they would make no man the wiser or the 
better, — they would lead to no good, intellectual, moral, or spi- 
ritual— to no eft'ect, social or religious, except to the changing of 
sense into silliness, and holiness of heart and life into formality 
and hypocrisy. 

Once, however, and once only, in the history of Christianity, 
do we find a heresy — for never was that term more justly 
applied — so degraded and low principled as this. We must 
pass over the times of Romanists — we must go back to the 
very beginning of the Christian Church, and there, in the 
Jews and Judaizers of the New Testament, we find the only 
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exact resemblance to the High Cluirchman of Oxford. In 
the zealots of circumcision and the ceremonies of the laW,— in 
the slanderers and persecutors of St Paul— the dotcrs upon old 
wives’ fables nnd endless genealogies — the men of *■ soft words 
‘ and fair speeches/ — of a ‘ voluntary humility/ all the time that 
they were calumniating and opposing the Gospel and its great 
apostle ; — in the malignant fanatics who, to the number of more 
than forty, formed a conspiracy to assassinate Paul, because he 
had denied the necessity of ceremonies to salvation — the men of 
‘mint, and anise, and cummin,’ wiio cared not for judgment, 
mercy, and trutli — the enemies and revilers of the holiest names 
which earth reverences, and who arc condemned, iii the most 
emphatic language, by tliat authority which all Christians ac- 
knowledge as divine ; — in these, and in these alone, can the 
party which has headed the late Oxford conspiracy find their 
perfect prototype. 

But we may not press this farther 7?c;av Most true and com- 
plete as is the parallel, and most instructive as it is, towards 
setting a mark upon tlicso revived Jutlai/ers, to warn all Chris- 
tians against their spirit and their practice, yet it would lead us 
into matter, and thoughts, and feelings too deep to find a place 
Iierc. Wo tyrn to a comparison less solemn — to a perio<l and a 
country less remote — to the events of scarcely more than a cen- 
tury ago — to the spirit and the proceedings of the High Church 
party under the l.ibctal (!overnmeut tliat followed the Itevolu- 
tion. I'lie tricks tliat have been now attempted to be plavc<l in 
the Convocation of the University were then played in the 
Convocation of the Clergy, '^l liore, we find the bigot Dr Jane, 
wlio defe«"\ted the attempt of King William’s Government to 
eftect a union between the C'burch and tlie Dissenters, by the 
parrot-like repetition of Xohanus leges Anglias 'I'herc 

we find Burnet’s ExposUioit of the Articles condemned by the 
lower House of Convocation, on grounds similar to tliose now 
urged by the Oxford consjiirators against the writings of Dr 
Hampden ; namely, ‘ that it allowed a diversity of opinions, 
‘ which the Articles were framed to avoid ; that it contained many 
‘ passages contrary to the true meaning of the Articles, and to 
‘ other received doctrines of our Church; and that somte things 
‘ in it were of dangerous consequence to the Church, and dcro- 
‘ gated from the honour of the lleformation.* Such was the 
sentence passed by the High Churchmen of the last centiiryj 
upon a book which is now universally received as a correct state- 
ment of the doctrines of the Church, and which is commonly 
recommended by the Bishops as a companion to the theological 
studies of candidates for orders ! Again, the rancorous slanders 
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of the High Churchmen against names amongst the most 
revered in the annals of the Church, may sufficiently console Dr 
Hampden for the same slanders now vented against liimKelf. 
The Irish nonjnror Teslcy, in an anonymous pamphlet, profes- 
sing to be written by ‘ A true son of the Church,’ and published 
in writes thus of Archbishop Tillotson * His politics 

‘ are Leviathan, and his religion is latitudinarian, which is none ; 
‘ that is, nothing that is positive, but against every tiling that is 
‘ positive in other religions. * * * lie is owned by the 

* atheistical wits of all Kngland as their true primate and 
‘ apostle. They glory and rejoice in him, and make their pub- 
lie boasts of liirn. lie leads them not only the length of 
‘ Sucinianism (they arc but slender beaux who have got no fur- 
‘ thcr than that), but to call in question all revelation, to turn 
‘ Cenesis, &c., into a mere romance — to ridicule the whole, as 
‘ Blount, Gildon, and others of the. doctor’s disciples have done 
‘ in print.’ Lesley goes on to call 'I'illotson’s ]ulnciples ‘ diabo- 
‘ lical,’ and says that he had by them ‘ deeply poisoned’ the 
nation. * And another nonjnror, IJickes, a man, like one or two 
of the Oxford conspirators, much vaunted by his party lor the 
jirctendcd holiness of his life, because he used a sentimental style 
of excessive religious feeling in his prayers and 9 thor compo- 
sitions, found his religion perfectly compatible M'ith falsehood 
and malignity ; for he was privy to the writing of this wicked 
libel, and recommended it, hoping that it miglit sec the light be- 
fore the publication of his own discourses upon Dr Burnet and 
Dr Tillotson. f These men, whose intellectual powers were 
so low, that .iohnson himself, in si)ite of all his prejudices in 
their favour, declared, ‘ that with one exception, ho never knew 
‘ a nonjuror who could reason,’ appear to have exactly reversed 
the precept of ISt Ikiul, which bills us ‘ in malice to be children, 
‘ but in understanding to be men.’ 

But the Government held on its way in spite of the clamours, 
the constant libels, and the occasional treasons of the High 
Church clergy. It continued to advance real Christians, like 
Burnet and liilotson, to such important stations in the Church 
as fell vacant. The higher clergy were thus gradually purified ; 
and of the lower, the llophni anil Phinehas party, seeing which 
way promotion came, composed their outward bearing accord- 
ingly, while the more fanatical party died out in their own folly. 
Then came a period in which the spirit of the Heads of the Clergy 


* Birch, Life of Tillotson, p. 297, 2d ed., 1753. f Birch, ubi supra* 
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^ growiuU and Uius, wh««ii its season returned, it sprung up 
«gmii» and IS now again growing rankly. In other words, Ox- 
ford allowed to retain its exclusive character — opinions and 
jpn^udicos of one sort only found admission to it — it stood aloof 
firom tlio gr^t mass of the intelligenoe of the nation, neither 
uinuencing it, nor intluenced hy it. The consequences were 
donoly injurious : Oxford, on the one band, lived wholly in the 
past, and that past continually viewed amiss ; w’hilst the active? 
part of the nation, finding one'of its great seats of education thus 
M^iompetent to discharge its duties, could but supply its place 
ilhperfectly by other means. Men’s views became too exclu- 
sively practical and utilitarian — they Jived too entirely in the 
pi;Micnt ; and thus learning decayed, and a narrowmindedness of 
another sort began to prevail, equally injurious to that lofty 
wisdotn, which, by ever looking at the present through the past, 
learns thus, and thus only, to provide aright for it and for the 


future. We are satisfied that there is a spirit, in an ancient and 
magnificent University like Oxford, far too valuable to be quietly 
suffered to taint and spoil itself, by refusing the wholesome com- 
bination of elements of a diflPerent species. If Oxford be left 
alone, and a substitute for it be sought in a new University, 
both will suffer, for both will remain more or less sectarian ; — the 


High Chutch fanaticism will become more and more inveterate, 
while it will be met by extremes of another sort, not more 
respectable or profitable. 

One word more in conclusion. We have used the languiige 
of severe condemnation in speaking of the lute proceedings at 
Oxford, and of the party which originated them. We should 
be most unwilling to speak harshly of any mere differences of 
opinion, utterly false and mischievous as we hold the views of 
the High Church party to be ; yet, if it were merely an inteUec- 
tuixl error, it should bo confuted, indeed, firmly juid plainly, but 
still, with all tenderness to the persons of those who held it. But 
the attack on Dr Hampden bears upon it the character, not of 
nrror} but of imprcd wichedttess. When men break through 
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iihe charities and decencies of life, to run down a ^ood and 
pious individual — ^when they raise a cry against him which they 
know will arouse 'the worst passions, and he re-echoed by their 
baser followers., with a violence to shame even themselves — 
when they appeal not to any legal and competent tribunal, but 
to the votes of an assembly where party spirit is notoriously 
virulent— when they garble the writings of their intended vic- 
tim, wholly neglecting such as would palpably refute their 
charge, and so detaching the passages which they quote from 
tlie context, and keeping out of sight the writer’s general ob- 
ject, as to produce an impression unfair and false — above all, 
when refusing to give credit to a good man’s solemn declarations, 
they labour as far as in them lies to ruin his character, — to say 
nothing of the acute pain occasioned to a noble mind by being 
insulted with such suspicions, — in such a proceeding we see 
nothing of Christian 2‘eal, but much of the mingled fraud, and 
baseness, and cruelty, of fanatical persecution. And, for such 
persecution, the plea of conscience is not admissable ; it can 
only be a conscience .so blinded by wilful neglect of the highest 
truth, or so corrupted by the habitual indulgence of evil passions, 
that it rather aggravates than excuses the guilt of those whom it 
misleads. 


.Aut. 'K.l.-~~C1iapicrs of Contemporary History. By Sir John 
Walsh, Burt. Third I'hlition, 8vo. London: 18.'{G. 

¥ uvENAi. says, poverty made a man ridiculous at Rome. In 
Kngland, on the contrary, ridicule is no exception to our 
general rule — that nothing much out of the common way can be 
(lone without money. It reijuires some ingenuity on the part of 
a poor man to be as ignorant and as odious as a rich one easily 
contrives to make himself. And, do what he will, he cannot dis- 
play to the same extent the specific incongruities in whicJi the 
ludicrons consists. A shopkeeper, or a small proprietor, may be 
very silly fellows. They may be smitten, too, with a passion 
for pamphleteering. But the composition and the notoriety 
of a work like the * Chapters of Contemporary History ’ are 
sublimities beyond their reach. To write any thing, in which the 
matter, the manner, and the success should be so ri(liculously out 
of all proportion, is amongst the privileges of the higher orders. 
Twopenny trash is honestly sold for twopence, and dies a na- 
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tural death,} whilst the equivalent protlu£^io}ji for the edi6catiQn of 
Conservative Clubs gets, stilted up into a smart pctavo, and is 
dragged about the town iu the. pasteboard triumph of a third 
edition, 'I'lie end of all this is a day of reckoning with the lie- 
viewers when the periodical audit of their stewardship cotnes 
round. Our much-inude-of author must not suspect us of giving 
way to another ‘ singular and evanescent impulse of candour 
* and sineerity,’ when we advdse him to stick by his present 
friends. It would be imposing on his simplicity to hold out to 
him any ehanec of a market, at any price — umeh less of three 
editions and five shilling purchasers — in any other quai-ter. 

It is common enough to see persons all whose gi'cse are swans. 
'I'lie degree of comic ellcct produced by the delu^ion de])entls on 
the sort of goose in whose behalf the supposed metamorphosis is 
comndtted. 'I'o understand the full humour of the table in which 
the paient owl dwells on the beauty of her young ones, we must 
know wluit a young owl is really liki*; and Iiow little it is abh* 
to justify the alfeetutiou of attempting to look much wiser than 
its uoigid)ours. 

Sir J(din ^^'alsll’s solemn didactic manner, and his s(d>lime intima- 
tions of a magisterial command over the present times, a]>pn)aehing 
to (he prophetic, when lie anticipales the future, prepare his read- 
ers for revelations of corresponding magnitude. The jnirtieular 
scheme by which bo umlcvlakes to clear away the doubts, and 
answer for the polllleul salvation of his contemporaides, makes it 
necessary that he sliould Ix'gin with a cliajiter on the ‘Administra- 
tion of Lord Grey.’ His apology for leading us through the 
‘ mass of cloudy oratory’ in which that ])eriod was enveloped, to 
the proper points of view, is eminently cliaraeteristic. — ‘ Yet I do 
‘ feel that there is no reccnit portion of our history more pregnant 
* with instruction to the calm and pliilosojiliic spectator, or 
‘which, now that the puilial dispersion of the mist .enables 
‘ us to catch the leading hearings of that intricate navigation,, 
‘bettor merits a retrospective survey,’ Uis chapter oil Gon- 
servatism is drawn nji in similar heroies,— ‘ Discarding, there- 
‘ lure, the contracted views and petty iliatrihcs of tile party' Jour- 
‘ mdists — Inushing asiile their liaekucyed rejietitioiis of \Viag anil 
‘ Tory eoniroversies, let us eiulcavonr to. raise ourselves to the 
‘ level of eireumstances ; and measure, if we can, the mighty 
‘ questions which are agitated, ami the vast sections of the com- 
‘ munity wliieh are arrayed against eacdi other.’ Gibbon coultl 
not descend upon his subject more pompously, with all the con- 
sciousness of pjiwev. After this, the' prostrate public will, for 
u time, scarcely presume to question either the dispersion of the 
mist, or the calmness and philosophy of their guide, or the gran- 
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dear of the prospect spread oiit before them. When they suinmou 
coarag^e to look up, 'and can take a retrospective survey of the 
portion of apocryphal history in which the Gran Maestro has 
prolfcred to preside at their mysterious initiation, we defy them to 
find there a single idea th.at is not as familiar as household words 
to the humblest correspondent of the 'Vory Newspapers. 

It is impossible not to see that Sir .Tohn Walsh prides himself 
upon his philosophy. An elaborate passage on innovation is evi- 
dently a great favourite with its author. We feel it due to him, ac- 
cordingly, to quote it, by ami by, as an example of the discriminating- 
vigour of his analysis ; and of the accuracy and good senst> with 
M'hich, upon a fair occasion, he can a])ply his knowledge to tlie il- 
lustrating one subject by another. The passage is introduce<l by 
way of corollary to a description of the impression which the 
present state of France is reported to make upon such of our 
cotintrymen as hav'c visited it since the peace — an impression 
‘ even more instructive,’ it is said, than the lleigri of '^I'error ; inas- 
much as it has ‘ tended pow-erfully to confinn us in that repng- 
‘ nance to organic changes, to extensive innovation, which 
pered thr. desire for practical ameltoratiuji’ There are a hundred 
reasons, as old as history itself, against changing, m(?rely for tin* 
sake of chang(‘, in the case- of a creature who is so easily put out 
of his way as man is, and who lives so much in the future, and the 
cxjrectations out of which the future grows. Man stands shaking 
or removing I'ven worse than a Clock. But the old reasons do not 
satisfy Sir John. Let us see what he offers Reformers in their 
room. He admits that errors, when proved, must be corrected. 
Nevertheless, there is a characteristic mischief always produced, 
more or less, on substituting a new system for an old one. This, 
it is stated, consists in the fact, that even when the new system 
is a rectification of previous errors, the discovery of the error must 
necessarily w-eaken our confidence in the infallibility of human 
wisdom. Considering that man is any thing but infallible, the 
more he was made aware of the fact, we should have thought the 
better. It would afford a chance of teaching him modesty and 
discretion. Sir John, however, thinks otherwise, and every body 
has a right to his own opinion. This ‘ natural and obvious view 
‘ of the subject,’ which (new as, he justly imagines, it will be, to 
most people) he has long and well considered, he goes on to illus- 
trate by a reference to physical science. We are generally oppo- 
sed to running parallels between things so diflerent in their 
principles as morals and physics. Waving this objection in 
the present instance, what is the analogy proposed ? Is it that 
certain advantages have been exj)erienced in some particular 
branch of physical science by prolonging the errors of former 
VOL. LXIH. NO. cxxvii. 
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titn^s ? Oh n<o, Tiien it mtist fee a list of tbe dieadT^nta^s 
eicperienced on removing tlifem? Nothing of tibe sort." Tnut 
would have been something to the purpose. On the cootraj^, 
Sir Jqhn gravely directs our attention to the Serious evils which 
must ensue to physical seianoe, iu case apparent errors were to be 
treated as real ones. For instance*—- where* he ashs* would have 
been modern astronomy, if, in consequence of the plausihli^ ob- 
jections, which were at one time taken to the theory of gravi^Ur- 
tion, the Newtonian system, instead of being submitted to fur- 
ther investigation, had been summarily superseded. We wish the 
Conservatives joy of so apposite an illustration. On trying to apply 
the corresponding parts of the two suppositions to each other, 
they cannot but be assisted by the closene^^ of the analogy ! 
With most understandings, the moral left by tlie latter will, we 
apprehend, bo. iii direct contradiction* to the moral iutendod to 
be inculcated by the former. It may happen, in both political 
and natural philosophy, that what are considered to be real defects 
are sometimes apparent ones only. This is a jmssibility of which 
Reformers are aware. If mankind do not know this source of 
human fallibility, it is right that they should be informetl of it. 
But, we can scarcely represent to ourselves an honest advocate 
of innovation (and with such alone an argument is supposed to 
(leal) who wants to be taught, ex cathedra^ that ho system, whe- 
ther political or astronomical, ought to be charged with any irre- 
gularities but such as properly belong to it# Sir John, however, 
must speak for himself* The following is the passage to wlucli 
we alluded. It is right that the world should sec what sort of 
i/Ogic it is which delights Conservatives. 

^ I have always tliought that, iu answer to the sophistries of those who 
so perpetually Confound innovation and i nrj prove men t, lliere is a viu-y 
natural and obvious view of the subject, which has not been frequently 
brought forward* It is common to say that innovation is not improve- 
ment ; but wc may carry out the position farther, and assert that innova- 
tion is always in its nature opposed to improvement; that its single ten- 
dency is always to suspend, often to re^tard it, and that it must be ac- 
companied by great countervailing advantages, to overbalance this incli- 
pation* Innovation--~I the substitution of a new and untried system 
tor an old one— -must generally be advocated* upon the ground that we 
J»ave been long in error, that we have made many atep^ in a f^^lse direc- 
tion, that we have blindly wasted and misapplied our time and eff<>rts. 
Should the error be proved, it must he corrected ; when we are con- 
vinced that our course is a mistakctn one, we must rettncjo bnf prfth, hot 
the necessity is dispiriting* The’ very conviction that #0 been 
df^ei^d wlien we beliettjd that we were right, the Very of our 

rallibility is of itself a discouragement to attempts in a n«W /We 

feel that we have wasted time and foymtf that we weise buoyed dp by a 
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c]j@lti^iv:6'b&Ujef thi^t we were advancing; and we have at ]:.fit to learn that 
we have loat opr labour. . We have been wrong, therefore we may be 
Wfpng again* What better security have w^e now than we had before ? 
,*riie improvement obtained by the mere ratification of error, is of a nega- 
tive and unsatisfactory nature. Substaiitial improvement, r<*al progress, 
IS gained by adding truth to truth, and building on the fouinlation which 
is already laid. If the foundation should prove Onsound, or the plan 
defective, all may have to be begun again ; but we do not commonly call 
this advancing. Apply this reasoning to some other science than politics. 
Let us take the discoveries of Newton for example, which shed undying 
glory on the country which gave him birth, an<l which raise human 
nature itself to a higher scale in the creation, to a more intimate know- 
ledge of the scheme and tlie attributes of its mighty author. When by 
the great law of gravity, the immortal philosopher explained all tins 
wonderful mechanism of planetary motion, certain slight irregularities 
caught his attention, trifling vacillations which he was unahk^ to acconnt 
for upon his system, and wliich he was <li‘^|)oS(?d to consider as excep- 
tiojts attributable to the little caprices of nature. Tlie later observations 
of the eminent Frencli rnatliernaticians, and their use of new and refined 
methods of ealculalion, prove<l those apparent deviations to be strict 
results of an extended application of his principles. Tliey discovered that 
the disturbances, as they are called, were the eftects of the reciprocal 
action of the gravity of the diflerent planetary bodies upon each other; 
and farther, that by a beautiful nicety in the adjustment, they balanced 
eacli other, so as never to introduce any permanent irregularity into the 
system. Here, then, is progress, wholesome, sound, indisputable pro- 
gress — a principle satisfactorily explaining new facts, and the new tacts 
corroborating the truth of the principle. Suppose now that we luid 
found in La Place or La Grange a radical reformer in astronomical 
science — that their ingenuity had detected a flaw in the reasoning of the 
l^rincipia — that the immortal discoveries of Newton had been reduc(ui 
to the level of the whirlpools of Des Curies, or any oilier fanciful and ex- 
ploded theory, would this have been advance? IIovv we should have 
regretted the overthrow of that noble and lucid system — how we should 
have mourned that our incntal vision, wdiicli had been extended almost 
to embrace infinity, sliould have again been contracted to a narrow span ! 
How painfully and reluctantly should we have surrendered the high and 
pure thoughta, the splendid prospects of the economy of the universe*, 
.which this proudest achievement of human intellect had spread before 
us 1 And with what a cold scepticism as to the reality of truth in any 
thing — with what a mortified sense of the fallibility of our powers should 
we have recalled our absolute belief in a theory, which while it enables 
the imagination to wing its loftiest fliglit, rests upon reason’s firmest 
basis/ 

That this is very fine writirtg we must not presume to doubt. 
*Our concern has been only with the argument. The moral of the 
whole we leave to the more leisurely digestion of astounded 
Utilitarians. 

r There is another character^ besides that of philosopher^ ia 
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-which Sir John evidently consulers^ his political communications 
entitled to re^^cttul noti<;e. It i^ fhat in which he appeared as 
one of the dramaiis j^rsoruB jfor a par^ of the period he describes. 
From his notions of thp nature of the opportunities of a near 
observer, it appears that his shill in details ^ about upon a par 
■with his faculty for generalization* ‘ Of tiie Whig recruits in the 
* new Parliament, my opportunities of observation were not very 
f close br frequent. IVe sat in a different part of tlie Houses apd 
had little communicatibn.' Simonides, the founder of the 
science of local memory, and technical father of Von Feinagle, 
is said, on the falling in of the roof of an assembly-room, to haVe 
afterwards identified the bodies of the company by remembering 
where the different members sat. Sir John Wn^sh appears, to 
have the elements of a corresponding science of local judgment 
floating in his head. To a theatrical critic, the place in the play- 
house where he may happen to sit, is an essential point. The 
look, the tones, every thing may depend upon it. But when the 
object to be criticised is the political conduct pursued throughout 
a session, by a great political party in a popular assembly, j.uxta- 
position is a new criterion among the means of adequate observa- 
tion ! It is an indispensable condition, however, in the ease^only 
of Whigs. In that of Radicals he was able to make up his rnind 
without its aid. 

It can by no means bo objected to Sir John Walsh, that he has 
ordinarily any difficulty either in making up his mind, or in expres- 
sing it — at least, when it is to the discredit of his opponents. In- 
deed, the freedom of his speech smacks of the privilege of Parlia- 
ment. His contemptuous estimate of the men engaged in public 
life is so freely given, that we have been at the trouble of enqui- 
ring (but with no very satisfactory result) by what Parlianieatary 
laurc4 he has earned the title to thurider to the right atid left, 
from his little hill, over the whole political world. The debate 
ou the address, in the first .reformed Parliament, is described s^s 
‘ a deluge of frothy inanity,’ — a bathos from which . that unlucky 
assembly never afterwards could rise. The reform member^, 
Whigs as well as Radicals, were a set of triflers ; men for the 
most part without any politics, and who just wanted to be 
members of Parliament to see their names in the newspapers. 
The Movement party (in which the two are supposed to bP 
amalgamated at present, and which it is the gp’and aim of our 
author to dress up as a sort of political Bugahod)^ he canqqjt 
refrain from making too contemptible to be really terrible. Even 
now, they ate not mope essentially ill-disposed than sp maijiy 
noisy children ; and are ruining the pouqtry wi,thoull\ know|qg or 
mtet^ng ‘ I doubt |if,many pf 4% piemb^qs h^ye ey/e? 
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*" hnd distinctly held up to their minds the consequence o/ the 

* success of their various bills and motions ; and if they were to 
‘ catty them, that they would be taken by surprise and be at a 
‘ loss what to attempt next. I believe that the majority of them 
‘ have never sought or wished any great changes in our social 
*■ system, but live from hand to mouth, caring very little about 

* that future which they would render so uncertain, but just oc- 

* cupied with the immediate object, and seeking to recommend 

* themselves to tlieir constituents, or to make a sensation in the 
‘ public eye by their advocacy of Vote by liallot. Triennial Par- 

* liamcnts, or any other popular questions. They are borne along, 

* drifting down the rapid current of events, making frequent 
‘ splashes in the water, to persuade others, and perhaps to delude 

* themselves that they are really swimming towards a fixed point."* 

In the diftusion of quackery and ignorance which distinguishes 
the present age, frivolous presumption is, it seems, the character 
as well of the body of the l''nglish people, as of the Govern- 
ment itself. To take the case of Ireland. This is a subject upon 
which no part of the public, exce])t Sir John Walsh and his friends, 
have ever got beyond declamation. 'I’he Ministers are as ill- 
informed as, and much more unprincipled than, the rest. ‘ This 
‘ inertness of miiid, this disposition to rest satisfied with information 
‘ derived through such suspicious channels, is not confined to the 
‘ generality of private persons. There appears in the whole body 
‘ of public men connected with the present Ministry the same 
‘ predominant impressions received from a superficial glance at 
‘ the surface — the same belief that they perfectly comprehend the 
‘. whole subject. 1 never have been able, irj the speeches of Lord 
‘ .Tohn Russell, to trace the slightest indication that his mind had 
^ caught the distinguishing features of the case ; or that he was in 

* the smallest degree aware of the real difficulties which embarrass 
‘‘every question connected with the sister country.’ It is per- 
fectly marvellous that any living soul should be found beyond the 
Walls of an Orange Lodge capable of ushering in, by a crimina- 
tory preface of this description, the insolent postulates which aiy. 
afterwards announced, in the chapter on Ireland, as constituting 
first principles in Irish politics. — A chapter on Celts, serfs, and 
hpreoitary national hatred ! To say that the weakness and the 
nullity of the Irish Church bill require no comment, is an easy 
method of conducting a discussion ;■ — a method better adapted to a 
logician of Sir John Walsh’s powers than his pretensions. But 
‘td assert, that such a measure can have no origin but party objects, 
kn'd party .feelings (meaning thereby, that the interests of the 
pyblm bii this important occasion, nave been .wilfully sacrificed 

ifatetbSfs of a party), ’'is' to' fdirget thd manners which 
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Baronets as well as Knights ought to observe in personal conten- 
tions. ‘ As a means,’ says he, * of thoroughly embroiling the ques- 
‘ tion, of preventing any satisfactory adjustment of it, it appears 
‘ to have answered its end. II would be superfluous to reason, 
‘ upon it as a system adapted to tranquillize the feuds, or to ame- 
‘ llorate tb®; condition of the Irish people, since these are otyeCts 
* which it never was intended to effect" Did Paley write his 
unanswerable chapter on Church Establishments for party ob- 
jects ? Did Mr ,G. Knight write his celebrated pamphlet against 
the monster Church under party feelings ? Unless a nead- 
long partisan was stricken with a judicial blindness from the 
party animosity which he so bountifully attributes to the Whigs, 
he would have perceived that Lord Melbourne might arrive, on 
jiurely public grounds, both at the general truths which were long 
ago yjromulgated by Paley to Cambridge students, and also at a 
particular application of them, which was revealed, though but for 
* a season, to Mr G. Knight. 

Sir John Walsh is not a party man. The Ckmscrvatives so scru- 
pulously abstained from party man<x*uvre8 against I/ord Grey that 
they have lost the prudence of the serpent, in the harmlessness of 
the dove. Party spirit is at present emphatically a Whig vice ! 
It is a little too much, however, in Sir .John to protest that+thc 
extent to which the Whigs are tainted by it is something more 
than he cotdd have conceived. Forit is plain that if he could but 
be persuaded to be a party man, his notion of its bitterness and 
its license would soon enable him to throw the puny precedents 
of the Whigs into the shade. Sir John is not' a Radical. Were 
he ever to take that line he could teach, it seems, such bunglers 
as Mr Roebuck a lesson far beyond any thing of which at present 
they have an idea. He hints that it was all that he could do- to 
keep his hands off from the case of the Dorchester labourers. 
It went to his heart to see so beautiful an occasion so sadly thrown 
away. 

By this time our readers will probably have perceived that the 
writer of our ‘ contemporary history ’ has entered on a task for 
which he has no appropriate qualification; — not the judgment— *> 
not the fairness. 

There are practical men in the world whose object if some- 
times serves to divide mankind into fools and rogues, lilie 
system has at least brevity to recommend it. It is easily made 
and easily learned. Sir John Walsh undertakes to separate the 
whole English people by a line equally summary antf decifftVtl. 
We need not send for a conjuror to divine his object. It ik 
Those whom he places on one 'side of hiif' ihaa- 
l^nary line he calls Conservatives ; thosd wKom he dfl'thb 
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otKjer he calls Radicals, or the Movement. By tWs generic classi- 
fication all internoiediate parties are at once annihilated. Our 
political Uniiaeus proceeds to favour the public with an elaborate 
description of the two classes. 'Phis is despatched with the same 
facility. Their consolidation into two distinct masses is so homo- 
geneous and complete, that to distinguish section from section, 
or individual from individual, would be only a multiplication of 
useless subdivisions. When, practically speaking, all gradation 
of opinion an<l all individuality of character have respectively 
<lisappearcd from among the two parties, one name is as good as 
another. For political purposes, accordingly, it has become 
quite indifferent, whether, in describing Conservatives or Radi- 
cals, we use the name of the Duke of Cumberland or Sir Robert 
Peel on one side, or of Lord Lansdowne or Mr O’Connell on 
the other! At present, the Conservatives combine in their ranks 
all the select elements of true political superiority ; and whilst their 
general spirit is that of attachment to the constitution, it is thp 
height of calumny to impute to them the slightest indisposition 
to reform. As such, they are represented, one and all, by Sir 
Ilobert Peel ! On the other hand, the Movement is a fluctuating 
chaos. It possesses in itself nor element of cohesion nor rule of 
action. It has no leader, and it acknowledges none. It is kept 
together only by the pressure from without, and is seen heaving 
backwards and forwards under the single law wluch it recognises 
— that of blind submission to the will of the majority. Yester- 
day, it was favourable to the Ilou^e of Lords, because the House 
of I.,ords was popular with ‘ ninety-nine persons out of a hun- 

* dred,’ whom you might meet with in the street. To-day, it is 
leagued against the House of Lords and the Church, because 
‘ the ephemeral opinion of the multitude ’ has veered round, — in 
consequence, perha[)S, of ‘ half a dozen articles in a leading jotfr- 

* pal.’ 'ro-morrow, it must be expected to be found, not veering 
hack again, hut drifting down the rapid current of events, — pushed 
and pushing on by its «lemooratic instincts to a democratic repub- 
lic. As the Scotch and English portions of the Movement are at 
present without the talent and enthusiasm necessary to raise up a 
leader of their own, they must take the consequences of their dnl- 
ness and lukewarmness. The whole is apparently represented by 
Mr O’ Contain 

Here is as pretty a piece of fancy work as system-monger 
^.yer framed ! Its only fault is, that not a syllable^ of it is 
true. Sir John has a pleasure in astronomical illustrations : we 
therefore ventuf*^ to tell him that a political map of England 
gojt up ;aCter this fashion, is fit only to be framed a.,fid glazed as 
(^^panipp Apa mapof-the heftvens scribhlecl dyer with cycles ipid. 
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so worthy of each other, forcibly remind w of the> Bacon tirhe^* 
holding ^at»rOA00cding to fhe ancient faith, the sun moved bOOk- 
wards and forwarda on.thevault^ver our heads, accounted foe our < 
not seeing it regularly return to its place of ri^g, by saying, that/ 
i t returned always in tbo night. Andto call this star^aaing, * cour 
‘ temporary history 1 ’ Its con tern j^raries will, be proof, we waisranti 
them, against its seductions. It lias none of the bewitching qua-t 
lities by which political romances, like Defoe’s * Memoirs of a' 
‘ Cavalier,’ survive to perplex posterity. A party writer should 
have been content to use a common party title, unless he could 
laise his mind and temper to something worthy of the title of 
/listoriart.. The present writer has no more claim to that title, 
than the miserable rhymster who, 

* Much too warm on picking woik to dwell, 

Jast fagoted his notions as they fell. 

And if tiiey thy mod and tattled, all was well,* 

had to that of Poet. 

The complacency with which Sir John Walsh views the work 
of his hands is infinitely amusing. Having thrown aside his 
‘ party spectacles ’ to look at the character of the first Reformed 
Parliament with ‘ the naked eye of impartiality and truth,’ he thus 
describes the administration of Lord Melbourne. * I am, there- 
‘ ioxa^JuUy borne out in my conclusion, that the practical statesman, 

‘ lookhig to results, will admit of no distinction between the Mi- 

* nisteriai party, and their Movement allies ; and that whatever 
‘ may be tnc individual difterences or minor shades of opinion, wo 
‘ have already arrived at the point, when there exists but one 
‘ broad marked line of demarcation — that between the Conserva- 

* tiye and the Radical.’ This being the case, there follows, in 
due course, a chapter on the objects of the Movement parly. 
The gist of this chapter is to show that the dangerousness of 
that party consists in their having no object at ml. He con-*’ 
eludes this alarming inference by serving upon the English 
nation a notice equally absolute and triumphant as the lost. ‘ The 
‘spirit of democracy has no power of self*control. If the coun- 
‘ teracting infiuenees are not strong enough to control it, whore 
‘ win it transport us ? It is quite evident that a demo^atie re*- 
‘ public must be tlie termination. It is equally ceiHlia that such 

* a form of government, could never be even tempomrtly 

‘ blished, except by great revolutions in our social, aa «treli aa our 

* political system. Those wlio wish to accomplish such an end by 
‘ such means, may go on, but “ the time is come,” aoemdiatg toitho 
‘ phrase of the day, uJuen persons posesnsed qf a 

* wiHiinake theis Section, anduot «i>ntriJ>ttte theiRjiaBistttDoa’tolha^ 
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* aitti^mcnt of partial objects, imto^s they ate ptepared to coriciir 
*in*all'the ‘donsifeijO'en<?es.’ ‘ 

iThis monsttoos tWooty is boiit ’OpottW SOrifes' Of assumptions alikd 
conspicufous fot thdr hardihood 4^'d incOiisistency.' 'I'he reader 
u?UI bear in- mind that the essence of the th’eOty' is concentrated 
in ’ two propositions. ' ■ First, that thetO sire' at present only two 
jitartiesin the state next, that the^chitraCtd of these tivo' parties 
is faithfoUy repTesented in the description which Sir John Walsh 
has' given of them. These are the points on which the author is well 
a Ware that he must try what a bold face can do. Determined 
that 'thero shall be no such entities as Whigs, he is apparently con- 
yinced'that he had nothing to do but write a hook with one chap- 
ter about Conservatives, another about Radicals, and hone about ' 
Whigs ; and that there must thus be an end of the party. With 
his notion of the mortal nature of his pamphlet, and of the vin- 
dictiveness of the Whigs, he did wisely in his generation to make 
it aS poisonous as he knew how. Woe betide him if they survive 
it! lie must as surely be expecting that they Avill stipulate that 
he shall he given up to them on the first occasion, as his predc- 
ticssor Dennis expected that he was about to he suiTcndered to 
Louis' XIV. The refuse of an obsolete an<l degraded coterie—- 
the Russellft and Cavendishes, the Greys, the Lansdownes, the 
Ponsonbys, the Foxes — may perhaps he troublesome, and insist 
on being alive. If so, they must be treated as Swift treated 
Partridge the Astrologer, and be informed that they know nothing' 
at all a!>out the matter. By the law of Knglaiul nobody can be 
a witness in his own case. ■ On the supposition, that the present 
ministers should flot only continue ‘ to call themselves by what 
‘ fisnciful soubriquet they please,’ hut should have the impudence 
moreover, to declare that they are answerable for their own mea- 
sures and opinions only, the outrageousness of so barefaced a 
doctrine, is all that can be wanting to complete the measure of 
their iniquity 1 Here, we beg leave to give Sir John Walsh a 
friendly hint. Should the party be seen walking about again as 
large us life, he must not immediately take it for a ghost. Ac- 
cording to no less veracious and competent an historian than 
himself, it has played some singular freaks of this kind already. 
From- tibe alternations in its recent history, as recorded by him, 
it has 'a peculiar talent at vanishing and re-appearing; A cen- 
turyj nay half a century ago, Whigs and Tories were the only 
known bodies in the political sphere. It is one of the mistakes 
of the imbecile WhigSj that thc^ go on practically acting, as 
if' this continued to be the case. Nevertheless, in the interval, 
tWy'vliatite'.so rapidly; deelinerl \(if they had but the sense to 
ill 18'2&- they* .all bur oktlhct;^ They 
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then existed but * in a few select coteries in the metropolis.’ 
The rising' generation viewetl them ‘ but as the lingering and 
‘ etttious relies of an antecedent period. 'J’hey but just esca- 
‘ pod, by the death of Canning, being finally absorbed in the 

* tdaae of his genius.’ The Reform mil passed: how and by 
whom is not explained. It cannot have been the act of the worn 
out Whigs ; stiU less that of the Radicals. For their appearance 
even within tho walls of the House of Commons is allowed still 
to have been a novelty ; and we are told that there was hardly 
a name among them familiar to our ears, except the twin luci- 
da sidera Radicals for Westminster, Sir Francis Burdett and Sir 
.Tohn Hobhouse. Passed, however, it was ; — an event, according 
to this view of the case, scarcely less surprising in itself, than in 
the marvellous manner in which it operated, by way of resurrec- 
tion to the Whig party. ‘ They revived to sway the destinies of 
‘the nation. The elections of December, 1832, returned two- 

* thirds of the whole number decided Whigs.’ But Sir John Ibas 
a way of his own when he comes to deal with cause and effect. 
So he has no difficulty in asst'rting, a few pages farther on, that 
it is by this very Reform bill that Whiggism has been undermined. 
According to his own account of its previous condition, what was 
there left to undermine ? Reduced to decrepitude, the power of 
the Reform bill can have been manifested in nothing so much as 
that it created, from out of a few coteries of the metropolis, an 
apparent majority of the English nation, — called forth the linger- 
ing and curious relics of an antecedent period into a vivid politi- 
cal existence, and gave us, in the first triumphant exercise of the 
popular franchise, a House of Commons, containing nomiruitimy 
four hundred decided Whigs ! To be consistent with him- 
self, it is clear Sir John should have said. — not that Whiggism 
was undermined by the Reforln bill, but, that on the . subsiding 
of the temporary delirium under which the first Reform Par.* 
liament had been chosen, the Whigs had fallen back into th^ir 
previous insignificance. Their brief reign was only a passing 
phantasmagoria. Their supposed reanimation had nothing more 
Promethean in it than the galvanizing a dead jack-ass I 

The express design of this pamphet, which was brought 
out with great applause against the meeting of Parliament, was 
to convince the nation that the destrucUon of the Whigs as a 
party, had opened the way to a republic. This attempt at fright^- 
ening the Isle from its propriety pays the Whig party the com- 
pliment of presuming^ that on the sypposition that ajiy SiUcb pim'ty 
continues to exist, the constityttyn may be yet c^nstdered 
We have ^ideavoured, therefore, for < the seky of ^armi^ts^ 

tP. sBcertaiiii (whether there i» any: teasop fyr byllejvipgf »t» dfe 
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cease, except the report maliciously circulated, if not originated,' 
by the political gossip over whose scandalous chronicle we are 
engaged. What are the proofs adduced by our informant? The 
operation by which four hundred decided Whigs and their respect- 
ive constituencies, after suddenly springing up like mushrooms 
for the nonce, were as suddenly converted, the greater part into 
Radicals, the rest into Tories, has so much more the air of a trick 
of legerdemain than of an event in real life — that the evidence on 
which it rests must be proper tionably strong. On the contrary, 
the evidence on the present occasion turns out to be only just the 
sort of proof to be naturally expected from a mere pamphleteer. It 
is simple enough : the whole case is made to hinge on two facts — 
the secession of Lord Stanley, and the resignation of Lord (Jrey. 
For this purpose, notwithstanding the unmeasured abuse with 
which Lord Grey was pelted as long as ho was Minister, it is now 
discovered that his Administration was highly Conservative ; that 
Lord Grey and Lord Stanley were in truth pillars of Conser- 
vatism ; and that, on the day when th(* jjremiership was trans- 
ferred to Lord Melbourne, ‘ It was not a Cabinet which was 
‘ dissolved, it was a Government which was overturned.’ The 
Tories are as ingenious as any Jesuits in shaping their case — 
now this way, now that, according to emergencies. Their differ- 
ent emissaries have different instructions ; — all with a broad dis- 
cretionary margin. The old Tories must have the old doctrine 
preached. Rut thfe good cause cannot be recovered except by 
new converts, and they must he brought in by other means. To 
our mind, the part assigned Sir John has a little too much of the 
recruitiftg Serjeant in it. Being sent into the adversaries’ camp 
to see what he can do by tampering with deserters, he has been 
allowed to go great lengths in building the bridge over which 

E mitent Reformers are now invited to retreat. The supporters of 
ord Grey, elsewhere denominated and despisctl as Whigs, are 
now to be fraternized with as Tories in disguise. It is with Lord 
Melbourne that Radicalism first penetrated through, and took pos- 
session of the Cabinet. His first administration was, from the be- 
ginning, Radical in its construction. His second Administration 
necessarily became still more so ; as the inherent Radicalism on 
which his first Administration is stated to- have been grounded, 
must have been mitigated by the influence of the 400 anomalous 
Whi^ by whotn it was upheld. Things are now in a very differ- 
erit condition. It is added (and truly), that the dissolution which 
followed the dismissal of Lord Melbourne materially affected the 
Illative strength of parties, both in and out of Parliament. On 
ati<5h‘ appeals the two extix'mes are always gainers at the expense 
Of’tlwi niiddld' party ; and in this instance^' the dissolution which 
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wail expiteslsly d!;recte4 against the picWle party (which constijtn^e^ 
the strength of the Reform Parliament) 'is said to have answere<( 
its purpose so successfully, as to place the second Administrations^ 
in any question between itself and the Conservatives, in depend- 
ence ’upon the votes of the Radicals for a majority. ^ 

Half the delusions in the world are propagated by confq^iing; 
mattef of fact with matter of opinion. The above Statement ex- 
presses two opinions, which have just as much credit as the autho- 
rity of Sir John Walsh can give them, and nothing more. First, 
it is said that the original principle of Lord Grey*s Adminis 
tration was more Conservative than the original princijde of 
Lord Melbonrne’s ; next, that whatever may be supposed to be the 
original principle on which Lord Melbourne might have preferred 
to conduct his Government, he must be taken, at present, to adopt 
the political principles of the persons whose support is necessary 
to his political existence. We will by-and-by remark on the de- 
gree of truth which is contained in these opinion*'. The above 
statement appeals also to three f.iets which arc understood to fur- 
nish conclusive evidence that the Whigs, as a political party, 
have been swallowed up by the RadicaL. First, the Radicals, 
he says, drove out Lord Stanley fiom the Grey Cabinet. Next, 
they drove out I.ord Grey himself. In the last place, they have 
since acquired such an accession to their Parliamentary numbers 
in the House of Commons, that although they cannot form a 
Radical Administration of themselves, yet they hold the scales 
between Whigs and Tories. 

Now we will take the f a.cts seriatim, and see what can be made 
of them. The Radie<ils hud no hand in Lord Stanley’s resigna- 
tion. Whatever may be his faculty for making enemies, Lord 
Stanley cannot by any possibility have so dangerous an enemy a'< 
himself, except, perhaps. Sir James Graham. His resignation 
was, from first to last, his own doing. As Irish Secretarj , he had 
sanctioned the principle of ascertaining and appropriating what- 
ever was excessive in the revenues of the Irish Church. As Irish 
Secretary, he had introduced the system of national education, 
by which the Roman Catholic and the ProU stant population wer<? 
tqbe educated together ; and were to have a chance afforded tlieifi 
of learning in their youth that they have a cqmmon country and 
a common faith. Couhl any human being have imagined before- 
hand that he would afterwards have objected to applying' toyfat'ds 
the maintenance of his own schools — mher his own Or any othei^ 
surplus similarly derived ? Th'e principle of the ^plid^tlhn ttf 
a , Surplus thus identified was no victory of the Radicalsl WdV 
eVen of the Irish Roman Catholics'. ' It wds' a pat^iarafiq nut a 
partial recognition of the dd’ctflne of ^'taia'ffo^ 
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long ,ago by eminent dirines apd laymen. It was the principle 
held by Lord Grey himself. It is, in truth, only the adapting 
to our own age (what the Constitution has always encouraged) 
the employment of public property according to the specific na- 
ture of the public wants. If it be allowed the character, of a 
Conservative principle in the person of Lord Grey, it is the 
Height of unreasoriablerfess to treat, it as a Itadical principle in 
the person of his colleagues. 

In the case'of Lord Grey himself, the Radicals were no par- 
ties, primary or secoiulary, to his abrupt retirement. Sir John 
Walsh informs us that the precise cause is still involved in much 
ambiguity ; nevertheless, be has no doubt that the priviary cause 
was his uneasiness from the Movement, and his dissatisfaction 
under waning popularity. Now, in a case of this kind, we should 
put much more reliance on the precise cause, provided the sup- 
poseil ambiguity could be removed ; than on the primary one, 
as to which it happens to suit Sir John’s hypothesis not to en- 
tertain a doubt. It is singular that a writer, who on all other 
subjects knovvs so much more than other people, should choose 
to know so much less upon this occasion. What passed even in 
Parliament made the cause of Lord Grey’s retirement as clear as 
the sun at noon. It hail nothing more to do with Radical than 
with Conservative ascendency ; and, to meet assertion with as- 
sertion, we for our own part have no doubt but that T.ord Ilowick 
is sitting in the Cabinet of Lonl Melbourne the unambiguous and 
the consistent representative of Lord Grey. 

Sir John says, that the Conservatives felt for the difficulties of 
Lo*rd Grey, and wished for the continuance of his administration. 
Even Lord Melbourne’s dismissal was a subject of regret. If 
the Kipg had but thought of consulting Sir John, he would have 
been far from .recommending it. He does not say with what 
advice he was prepared for Sir Robert Peel, on the occasion of 
the dissolution which ensued. Now, the Radicals had as little to 
do with these two latter facts as with the former. I'he whole 
responsibility of them is with the party, in wdiosc supposed inte- 
rest, and amidst whose exulting shouts, the measures were devised. 
It was not Mr Warburton who was sent for to Brighton, but 
the Huke of Wellington : it was not Mr O’ConnelT who dis- 
solved the Whig Parliament, the first-born of reform, but Sir 
Robert Pool. Nevertheless, tlie consequences of this experiment 
mjjiy have been as favourtihle to the increase of the numbers and 
the spirit of the body which Sir John Walsh would comprehend 
umjer the parne of Radical, as if they had plotted it themselves. 
We believe that it was much more so. It opened closed wounds. 

W growing qoufidepce of the nolion, It re- 
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newed suspicions that w«re subsiding* It showed the elements and 
the temper of whioh any Court adHiinistrat^n, that was to displace 
the Whigs, must practically and necessarily conust. It was in 
vain that apostate newspapers reiterated the cuckoo note— ‘ net 
* m«n but measures/ iSir Robert Peel, in the midst of all his dis- 
uaimers and recantations, ackno^^ledgcd that a country, duly 
alive to its welfare and its honour, would certmnly look to, and 
as certainly insist on both. Using this language, it is evident 
he must have seen from the first, the consequences which it' in> 
volved. His }>osition was so false throughout, that nothing but 
one of the proverbial accidents of public life, or some egn^ious 
error on the part of bis opponents, could enable him to maintain 
it. After standing for a short season between the people and his 
ultra colleagues— looking first at one and then at the other, with a 
word and a smile for each — like Garrick between Trage<ly and 
Comedy, he fell into the arms of Comedy (for such were the 
ultras enacting the part of old reformers), and was carried oil* 
the stage. The people, however, in the mean time, had taken 
up the matter in earnest, as a mischievous reality. In their re- 
sentment, they returned to Parliament a greater number than 
before, of persons whom Sir John Walsh naturally enough sus- 
pects of a disposition to go beyond the limits of the Whig code 
in their approximation towards the spirit of democracy. Radical 
ceased to be a title of which a gentleman was ashamed. Wlmt 
was of still more consequence, those, whom they returned as 
Whigs, received at the principal hustings in the kingdom notice 
of the most convincing kind, that a destruction of their party, as 
complete as Sir John imagines has taken place, was the datling 
dream of Tory policy, and the very end projected by the dissolu- 
tion. They came back, therefore, still Whigs, it is true, but 
bearing evident marks upon them that they had passed through 
a furnace heated somewhat hotter than they had ever been sub- 
mitted to before. 

Now, things having been brought to this state, and in this 
manner, what view might it be expected that a contemporary 
historian (much more a statesman) would take of the case, 
on which, and for which he was culled upon to prescribe? In 
looking at the effects, he ought, in the first place, thoroughly 
to understand and appreciate the respective causes, social or per- 
sonal, permanent or occasional, remote or immediate, out of 
which they have arisen. Eschewing passion an<l exaggeration, 
he ought, next) calmly and correctly to verify the nature and ex- 
tent of the conventions from Whigs to Radicals which- are sup- 
, posed to have taken place. Lastly, in the endeavour to turn 
adversity td account, he ought to learn, from a study of the facts 
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in all tbeir bearings and results, to deduce and apply tlieir spe> 
'*oifio moral. All of these 4^ee things Sir John Walsh may have 
done to his own satisfactioa : there is none which he con have 
done to the satisfaction of any impartial person. An experiment 
'of this kind is ascertained to be a receipt for making incipient 
r Radioais. A King, false as Charles I. ; Tories as impracticahle 
as the Cavaliers ; Churchmen as ignorant of the spirit of their 
■age as Laud ; a House of Lords resolutely arrayed against the 
reforms which the country as resolutely demands, would easily 
complete the process. For^ in truth, the maxim that the exist- 
ing constitution,, or any constitution whatever, can be only valuable 
as long as it works with the people, and not against them, is the 
iDiuiim of every man endowed with those popular sympathies, 
which, far more than this opinion or that, are the staple elements 
that enter into the character of a W'hig. What Jefferson says of 
the American W''hig, is equally true of the Whig of the mother 
country — that he is not distinguished from a Tory so much by 
his creed as by his nafure. Jn the healing course that public 
affairs have happily taken, the danger of such a crisis is diminish- 
ing every day. In the absence of gross provocations, or blind mis- 
management, we have no fear of the democratic instincts which 
Sir John speaks of ; — of an abstract preference of a republic over 
a mixed form of government ; — still less of a popular opinion 
spreading that, under the circumstances of England, a republic 
would work better than a monarchy ; — least of all that any Eng- 
lish republican conceives at present that the difference would 
make up for the convulsion through which alone he is well aware 
that he must hght his way up to his idolum epecus. T hese are, 
according to present appearances, the idle alarms of women, or of 
men more easily frightened than any woman. Among the ways 
by which the alarms might be voali^ed, however, we will mention 
one. Give us another penal dissolution ; and with a kingdom 
for a stage, we might see re-enacted before our eyes the drama 
which we all have read in Clarendon — the excitement and tlie 
resolve to which the English nation may be roused by the tenta- 
tive cashiering of a popular House of Commons. 

So much for Sir John Walsh’s facts : — now for his opinions. 
He giv«» it as bis opinion, that the Administrations of Lord 
Grey and of Lord Melbourne are as far apart, (notwithstand- 
ing their nominal identity of persons), as Conservative and 
Radical — ^by Radical meaning Republican. In this we think 
-that he is fooled by appearances. Rut had he used the wor<l, 
Radical, in a gentler sense, there might be something to be said 
for a mistake, which he would be committing in better company 
ithaa usual* That the public also, tuul especially the Irish pub-> 
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lie, see a considerable difference between the two Administra- 
tions, we readily admit. Nor is it a snffieient anS<»WIO’'the jWrbfc- 
lic'to say, that ^the difference » more apparent ^than real, shiet 
this is one of the cases where apparent differences impede the 
successful conduct of affairs as much as real ones, 'f'he'trttth 1»», 
that I^rd Grey’s Administration did not do itself jhstfete’ ‘ 
had two defects — the undue inffuenoe allowed to Lord Stanley, 
and a false policy in the principle upon which’’ its tineasnres wene 
prepared. Lord Stanley’s jrreat talents in debate could not com- 
pensate for a hundredth part of the mischief which he did the 
government, by want of judgment, want of feeling, and want wf 
temper. Witli regard to the second point, the Spirit of the AtB- 
ministration was necessarily judged of more by its measures than 
by its declarations. Yet almost every measure ttas brought 
forward maimed of its fair proportions. Its authors had shorii 
it of its strength, in order to mitigate their adversaries in the 
House of Lords. From both these sources of weakness Lord 
Melbourne is relieved. The external character of his govern- 
ment accordingly is changed. It is more vigorous; it appears 
more honest. This results from no alteration in its policy. It 
follows' from the simple fact, that they have now for the first 
time allowed their actions to correspond with their principles 
and wishes. ♦ 

The other opinion advanced by Sir .John Wal<Ji, namely, that 
Whigs and Radicals are become identical, is of a more general 
nature. It has no better confirmation, that we kjiow of, than SOch 
arguments as its inventor can suggest. His invention carries him 
no farther than to roundly aver, that it is an axiom in politics, 
that any party, which doponds on another for support, must, ds a 
necessary consequence, adopt all its principles. Assuming that 
this fallacy is honestly believed, it may be a comfort to its dope 
to know that the fallacy is grounded on a similar error to that 
by which the principles of ineohatiics were supposed to disprove 
the possibility of a balance of power in a mixed constitution. 
The fallacy proceeds on a cmifused analogy between the Wordl 
and the material world. According to Sir John Walsh’s a^om, 
imt only Canning, but Sir Robert Peel> and the Duke of Wei* 
lUjgton, have been at one time or another,* Whigoj '■Hk 'ifr th^r 
turn have leai^ on them for support. Sir Joixti apparenriy 
wish^ to consider, the Conservative party as esgbntiaiiy Cem^' 
ningite^ Though boasting that Toryism Toryism sTas hidffrift 
lover.yet when he challenges, as amongits attributes, akladlyieffS- 
position towards refonn, he does not Venture* Sa^cwnyl'tlie Hdto 
ot its propensities of this kind higher than ^Caatiin|^ arMttm to 
office in 1622. The policy promoted by Ca*tii»gi8l.k(h)tloiiti‘Sn 
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Xiord Liverpool’s Cabiinet, fiom 1822, and the formation of 
CanniDg’s Cabinet in 1827, tUpended entirely on tJie favour of the 
Whigs. This being the ease, we should like to know what 
answer Sir John Walsh would give to an accuser who should have 
denied to- Canning the character of Conservative ? In the Duke 
of Wellington’s administration, the same question recurs during 
the vital struggle which issued in Roman Catholic emancipation. 
Nevertheless, every -body knows that (except during their short 
reluctant coalition^ in Canning’s distress, in 1827) the Whigs 
bad no power whatever, as a party, over the Government. 
Their aid was taken on the particular subjects where a coin-, 
cidence of opinion happened otherwise to exist ; and there it 
ended. But to take the last short-lived Government of Sir 
Robert Peel: It could not have contrived to crawl even into the 
Gazette, had it not been for an active alliance with the ultra 
Tories, Who then were the persons every where loudest in 
declaiming against the injustice of looking to any thing but 
measures ? The Government w-as no Orange Government, 
though it lived from day to day on the votes of Orangemen. 
Nor was that all. Persons the most obnoxious to Reformers in 
Church and State held the highest ollices. Wo were still to 
wait for measures. Even the former opinions ami measures of 
the Minister himself were to be no ground of rational inference 
by which mankind could properly presume to judge on the course 
he would now pursue. Sir Robert Peel is too sensil)le a man, 
and too well aware of the argnmentum ad hominem) to give his 
countenance to the doctrine circulated by the runners of hi.s 
party — a doctrine so certain to recoil. But we disdain to leave 
the objection with only this (however decisive) answer. The 

S ort of several of those whom Sir John Walsh would call 
icals is grounded on conformity of opinions, and similarity of 
character ; and, in these cases, what is yet but temporary support 
may in time ripen into permanent alliance. Many, both in and 
out of Parliament, called Radicals by themselves and others, 
are very reasonable persons, who ask for nothing but straight-for- 
ward conduct, and a security for good government. Among the 
unreasonable also there is a handsome sprinkling, who, with a 
little encourt^emeut^ are fully capable of learning reason. On 
this argument, therefore, we take the liberty of telling Sir John 
Walsh, in the first place, that if . Sir Robert Peel could have 
Of^mge lords in Lis government without being an Orangeman, 
Melbourne may be backed by O’Connell without being a 
Hepenler ; imd, in the next place, that if the present Ooveriu 
m^ntabould- proceed quietly in its present course, there is Infi* 
VOL. Lxiii, MO. cxxvn. u 
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uitol^ lesa ckan^ of the Wliigs becoming Radicals tliau of the 
Radicals bocomiag Whigs. 

* Conservatism,’ we are tohl, ‘ is, in fact, the emhotlied resist- 

* ance of the most strongly constituted, of the most firmly oom> 
‘ pacted, social and political system that ever existed upon earth, 
‘ to the action of the most powerful agent of decomposition that 
‘ Can be applied to human institutions.’ An attempt to divide a 
nation agmnst itself on this fictitious issue, — to proclaim that 

• ‘ those who are not with us are against us,’ — to marshal the 

two divisions of his fellow-countrymen in adverse ranks of un- 
compromising hostility, — may, in the eyes of Sir John Walsh, 
be a very patriotic and philosophical proceeding ; but a picture 
of England so distorted can he notliing but an extravagant 
caricature. The colouring given to the two parties is of course 
in perfect keeping with the truth of tlie design. The Con- 
servatives are all patterns of political wisdom in their respec- 
tive ways. Hut Sir .lohn Walsh has some difficulty in getting 
his statement into a form which will satisi'y the dift’erent sections 
of which his jiarliainejifary fricjids consist, at present. For 
himself, ho takes ns l»ack to tlie opinions and feelings of his 
childhood, when he learue<l to disix'liove in the existence of 
gross abuses under the administration of Mr Hitt or Lord Castle- 
reagh. While the main body of the ('onservatives adhere 
to the opinions they always Inive niuintaincd, at the same 
time, ho is <iuite aware that the system of the old Tory govern- 
ments must bo so fur given up, that he declares that to speak of 
Tory and Conservative us syiionym(»us is an act of great in- 
justice. Here is a pretty nest of inconsistencies and marvels, 
when the hatching season comes ! ’I'he Conservatives, he addi, 
‘ are no reluctant, tardy, insiiiecre converts to the cause of 
‘ practical reform.’ YeJ; it is instructive to observe the dates 
and the limitations. ‘ 'I’he great hotly of the Conservatives in 
‘ the empire would have supported as lieartily all Sir Robert 
‘ Peel's proposed measures of last session ten years ago as they 
‘ would now.’ 'I'his coincides with a period which he else- 
where states as that when preceding administrations recognised 
the policy of practical improvemmts in details^ &c. ‘oever since 
‘ Mr Canning’s entrance into the Cabinet in 1822.’ After 
the way in which Canning wits treated by the Tory party 
(hunted to the death), the use of his name on these occasiotrs is 
somewhat more than bold. A little further ou, he brings down 
the period of conversion still nearer to the current year< • The 
passage is remarkable for itfj peculiar tenderness of ee({H'e«idort. 
‘ Betore the Bill of 1832 passed, before that great, queatiou. was 
‘ decided, it wa^ a naturali a prudentf . tmd a in 
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‘ many, to tolerate certain deficts^ to acquiesce in impcTfeclions to 
‘ a certain limited extent, rather than to run the risk of disturb- 
‘ in^ a complicated system, or of introducing'’ a spirit of change, 

‘ wliich mij^ht sweep away the excellencies as vvcll as the 
* abmes' The scale seems to bo this Gross al)uses might 
have the privilege of Tory protection up to the time of Pitt — 
abuses, as low down as four years ago. But now a change is siul- 
denly come over the spirit of their dream. In 1 855, they have dis- 
covered ‘ that certain vieamres of practical reform are absolutely 
‘ reqiiirod, as much by the universal demand of the nation as 
‘ by their own perfect reasonableness, justice, and expediency.' 
A manly statement of the truth would have been infinitely wiser 
than all this shuffling. The '['ories have had their day, — and a 
longer one than any harmony between their opinions and the 
opinions of the body of the people at all entitled them to have. 
It is some time since, that the extent to which they ‘ tempered 
their desire of practical ameliorations’ disqualified them for 
the necessities of the period at which the country had arrived. 
They would have been disposscsserl from the administration of 
affairs much sooner, but for the religious bigotry in which, up to 
a recent time, the Tories and the nation uiduckily agreed. The 
nation forgave them cvei-y thing, rather t!nu\ see a Roman Ca- 
tholic in Parliament. The bill for Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion became law. 'I'hc revulsion was Immediate. So well do 
the Tories know it, that, in adopting the title of Conservatives, 
they have paid the homage which oven hypocrisy is said to pay 
to virtue. It is impossible to imagine stronger proof of the 
odium into which Toryism had fallen, than the agreement, which 
has been almost universal, to disown and <lrop the very name ! 
Now, wc make no question but that there are many excellent 
men among the C’onservativcs ; — some, too (but not enough to 
leaven the entire party), who arc satisfied that considerable rc- 
fonns can no longer be withheld. A vast distance separates 
leaders, like Sir Robert Inglis and Mr Hume. But the most 
reforming of the Tory members, and the least reforming of the 
Whigs, may, at the present moment, very nearly meet in their 
positive opinions. It does not follow, however, from this ap- 
proximation, that in our actual political situation liberal ’rories 
are not capable of doing the country hotter service on the Op- 
position benches than in office. 'I'he Tories have committed 
themselves too lately, and too far. The same measures couhl 
scarcely be the same in the spirit with which they would be pro- 
posed in the Cabinet — certainly not the saihe in the spirit with 
winch they would be accepted and relied upon tbrougbout the 
country, as if they proceeded fvom the Whigs. I’he one are 
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xipwilling, tlie others are willing rcforifiers. 'The' one yield to the 
age, the pthers go alongst with it. Tl^e one arc inspected as enh- 
verts at the eleventh hour ; the others are conAdea in as ancient 
friends who h^^c stood the heat and btirdpn of the day. Sir 
Robert Peel stated it to he amongst his recciit qualifications for 
office, that, in the reforms which he might introduce, he could 
command what the Whigs could not command, — the coiifidence of 
the Hoxise of l.ords. The qualification of the Whigs pre- 
cisely the reverse. They command what Sir Robert IVel (not- 
withstanding an official life of very creditable recantations — we 
mean what we say^ cannot yet possibly command, — the confidence 
of the People. When that period shall have cOmo, the whole 
nature of the question will have changed. But, without per- 
sonal confidence, a popular government never can produce its 
proper fruits. 

Sir John Walsh, wo doubt not, has been exceedingly ap- 
plauded for the ingenious dilemma which he appeared to have 
constructed. If ho could once get the AVhigs wedged into it, 
one of two things, it A\as supposed, must necessarily take place. 
They must either admit tlieir identity with the Radicals, or 
deny it. In the first case, they lose the moderate Whigs \ irt the 
second, they lose the Radicals. In either way, the jropular 
Governmeirt would be lu’okcn up. 'I'his expectation was consis- 
tent with the poor idea w'hich the historian had conceived of the 
simple-mindedness of his adversaries. Before Parliament met, 
some superficial apiroaiances helped to delude the sanguine with 
anticipations of success. But the combined parties have acted 
more wisely and more honestly ; and (he public, it is plain, 
understands and approves their conduct. What can he more 
irrational in itself, and more wicked towards the public, than the 
proposition which the Whigs were called upon to adopt, at the 
peril of Sir John’s displeasure .* Individuals me not to co-ope- 
rate in the support of measures which they agree in thinking 
essential to the public welfaie, because there are certain other 
subjects on which they disagree ! Surely it will be soon enoiigh 
to differ when the points of difference arise. The obstinacy and 
negligence of Tory mal-administration have accumulated an 
overwhelming arreax of matters pressing for legislation. Upon 
many of these, considerable diversity « 0|f(nion must be con- 
stantly springing up, among independent men, who, neveifhcless, 
on general politics, act most cordially and consistently together. 
Instead of affecting to reproach the* Whlgs and'Radi(pnH,ffit the 
connexion which at present subsists between them^'the leading 
Tones are well aware, that it is a connexion perfectly honourable 
in itself, and founded on common views of the necessities of the 
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public service. ‘ At the same time, they h,no\\ that it probably 
iievei' would have taken place but for their own conduct, — even 
cluiing the recent 3 'ears, when they boast, nevertheless, of having 
been sincere reformers. They had the cards in their hand, and 
the union of parties solely depended upon the suit they should 
choose to lead. The Whigs, instead of nourishing a venomous 
.tklienation froni the Tories, gave them, on the contrary, year 
nfter year, every chance. On what occasion did they ever 
withhold the encouvagemeut of their cheers, when the slightest 
glimpse of amendment was perceived ? Their moderation is 
acknowledged by Sir John Walsh; but the only return which 
they get for it is contempt. The truth is, that during the 
reign of George IV. a liberal minority had begun to gather 
strength, under the auspices of Canning, Huskisson, and Grant, 
the present Lord Glenelg, in the (]'aoinot of Lord Liverpool. 
The ^Vhlgs supported it against the veterans of misgovernment 
with a zeal and a success which earned them at the time the 
name of ‘ his Majesty’s Opposition.’ In assisting the develope- 
ment of liberal ])rinciples, they ha<l their reward. Assuredly it 
was all the reward they ever got. In 1827, wlien Canning lie- 
came Prime Minister, and was bitterly opposed by the greater 
portion of his late Tory colleagues (the Ileformcrs of to-day), 
lie continued to find his most earnest sujiportors among the 
Whigs. When the wheel turned round, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Hobert Peel were once more in office, they found 
themselves compelled to act upon the statesmanlike necessity of 
granting the Roman Catholics relief. Sir Robert Peel liad pri- 
vately recorded liis testimony to that necessity five years be- 
fore. It is a pity that he forgot the necessity when Canning 
was Prime Minister. But let that pass. The Roman Catholic 
claims were conceded. During that fearful struggle, Hir Robert 
Peel can hardly have forgotten how faithfully the Whigs sup- 
ported the tottering administration of their political opponents. 
They not only countenanced the acce})tance of the office of At- 
fo^ney-General by Sir .Tames Scarlett, but directly advised it, as 
,a proof of their sympathy and co-operation. Is this like party 
-animosity?. Does hare and rotten policy colour its working with 
aftijicps’ siicli as these ? Vet Sir John Walsh declares that ‘ The 
( hajbit of opposition to all whom, by any political pedigree, they 
^^’doiild fancy the legitimate successors of Mr Pitt, had become 
^ an instinct, and no success appeared to them complete which 
* 4id not include a triumph over these early foes !’ On the 
other hand, during so many successive years, and especially on 
and after this last occasion, what was the temper in which their 
^yances were received ? After using them as a person caught 
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in the rain, uses, a haekncy-coaeh> they were <Usniissed with as 
few thanks and, as little ceremony. Supposing any jealousy, as 
abore coagplainecl of,^to exist at present, at whose <loor is it- to 
be laid? What, on the summary dissolution of the, alliance, 
could the Whigs possibly conclude, but that the -Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel felt an insurmountable disinclination 
to the persons of their late allies ; or that they were conscious of 
differeiices of political opinion, so irreconcilable and complete, 
that a coalition (howev'er naturally and honourably it might un- 
der the circumstances liave been brought about) could nevertheless 
only terminate in a speedy and offensive rupture ? If we look to 
the quarters from which Sir Robert Peel recruited for the mem- 
bers of his recent Government, it is evident that he is impi*eS8od 
with the same conviction still. We are sorry to believe that he 
was right ; since the coalition between liberal Whigs and mo- 
derate Tories, which we had once thouglit not only proljable, 
but desirable, is apparently becoming less reasonable and less 
likely every day. What was the only honourable and useful 
course left open to the W liigs? 'J'h e public will determine. It 
is evident, in the mean while, that the outward union between 
the Whigs and Radicals, which the nuuiceuvres of the 'I’mies so 
powerfully assisted, in the first instance, to produce, is now main- 
tained and nourished by inward causes of deeper growth. Di- 
versities of opinion on important subjects \indoubtedly exist j 
but of these it has been the policy of common enemies to exag- 
gerate the extent and nature. It is acknowledged, that at the 
present moment, if tlie Radicals differ from the Whigs in some 
respects, the Tories dilfer from them in many more. Sooner or 
later these relative distances may again vary. Rut it is far 
too uncertain yet to prophesy with whom the changes will be- 
gin. From our reliance in what \vc think the truth, we trust 
that in time Tories, as well as Radicals, may be both induced 
to approximate to the intermediate party as a common centre. 
We bate the tactics which would perpetuate antipathies and er- 
rors. If Conservatism is, indeed, that halt-way house from an- 
cient Toryisnj which it professes to be, we shall heartily wel- 
come our new boarders when they have taken courage to travel 
the remaining stage. 

A wise statesman, and a just historian, ought to sec further into 
things than the whipper-in for a party, or than the teller of the 
divisions of the night. Yet, what can ho expected from a poli- 
tical writer who seems to have neither name nor notion for puUw 
opinioHy bfit that it is the premtre from 'M 7 VAout^---thc.facdtiojw 
creation of newspapers and petition- mongers? On the contnu^ 
before meddling in politics, or patting pen to paper, he 
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carefully to have studied, first, the general tendency (movement 
if he pleases) of the present times all over Jfiurope — especially in 
Kngland ; and next, the circumstantial modifications and difficul- 
ties arising out of our peculiar condition. New classes have sprung 
up — new wealth — new interests — new o})inions. More blood is 
created in the social system; ainl unless the vessels are enlarged 
they will burst. The tendency is, to break down exclusions and 
popularise establishments ; — to amend, where necessary, th0 orga- 
nic anatomy of institutions, but, in all eases, to breathe into them a 
deeper nationality, from the awakened consciousness of a more 
communicative and more responsible national existence, 'rhere 
are, at the same time, many distinctions peculiar to England. Our 
ancient habit of respecting prescription more than reason ; the 
importance (where so much has to be done) of gradual adaptation, 
in order that the now additions, instead of remaining foreign ex- 
crescences, may be thoroughly incorporated into the general sys- 
tem ; the power, the violence, the alarms of the party opposed to . 
every even the most inevitable changes — these things must 
none of them be overlooked. Wo are at present prechsely in that 
transition state when every thing depends on the skill ann discre- 
tion — the charity and the temper with which the transition may 
be made. It is infinitely better to obtain cpiietly, by instalments, a 
part only of what it is in the nature of things we must obtain at 
last, than to insist upon the whole at once, at the price of national 
convulsion. 'J'ho interests of truth require that we should retison 
for the whole ; yet there is no inconsistency in accepting a part, 
out of consideration for the interests of peace. Standing on the 
vantage ground of general causes, we can afford to tell the 
Conservatives, as the young applicant answered the old Cardinal, 
who threatened him that he should get nothing whilst he lived : 

‘ Please your excellency I can wait.’ 

Mankind cannot be managed as mere machines. Their feel- 
ings and opinions must be taken into account. In questions of 
government, few axioms can be laid down as exju’essions of ab- 
stract right. And, certainly, none of the questions now at issue 
between the several parties engaged in our domestic politics can 
be so considered. They all relate to points, the decision of which 
ought to depend, not on any positive notion of a theoretical right 
or wrong applicable to the case, — nor even on an historical refer- 
ence to the practice of our ancestors, and the mecluinism of the 
government, as an antiquariatt might describe it. They should be 
tried by the great characteristics of the English constitution — 
stability and progress ; by the actual state of England ; by the 
wtots and sentitaents of the governed. The wants and senti- 
msatis «f a nation are things which no legislator at any time 
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mghta apd wdien a i certain sta^e o£ (aviU8ation> Hasv been 

reached} no legii^atar i|a his senses w^abie to<despisei( 3iE John 
Walsh speaks witlk great contempt of the will and opinion of tlio 
majority, and of the Radicals, for adapting it as thein guides iNow, 
puoljiC ojpiaio^/ derived from the will of the majority, is amongst 
i^he^sCand greatest elements in rational polities. Tltiei^d’of 
goveKoment is the happiness of the governed. To a great 
e.^tcutt it is as tree of political happiness as of kappinciss of other 
kinds, that if persons are to be made happy, it must bo after 
Umir own way, 'I'he mark of the beast impressed, it seems, on 
tbe present tiums is this. In estimating the power of public 
opinion in public affairs, the English people have taken one of 
the two sides of a question which has divided mankind in all 
ages. Admitting, that the political supremacy of the will of the 
majority is carried, both in fact and in argument, to an extent 
beyond what formerly existed, the proper practiciii question 
is—not whether a state of society whoie the will of the minority 
was supreme has been, or would be, a more desirable condition, 
but — whether the Movement (for we have no objection toi the 
word) is the natural growth and developcment of society, or the 
destructive eruption of a volcano i In the one case it has to he 
aided— -in the other to be subdued. We submit, that there is nothing 
volcanic, or even premature, in the nature of public opinion as 
foimed at present, or in the line in which it moves. Wc see only 
a society in rapid progress. The aristocracy have, in comparison, 
been standing still. Upon which Sir John Walsh comes forward, 
and calls the advance made by the rest of society — mutability! 
So little does he know the Radical party, that he abuses them 
for having no fixed opinions. Now, it is one of their faults that 
they are far too dogmatical in their principles. Again, so 
little does he know of the re-action of human nature, and 
of the policy of that arch innovator time, that he seriously 
proposes that a sort of Thirty-Nine Articles should be pre- 
pared for the Radical members (leaders, he admits, they have 
none), and that they should be obliged to depose both to the 
}>aiticuiais and tlic perpetuity of their faith ! From the mo- 
ment that the body of a people are sufhciently concentrated, 
r^ed, and educated, to take an interest and a pairt in politics, 
the extent to which their opinion becomes a power in the state, 
can only be a question of deyret. Whetlrer it is brought to bear 
a little slower or a little faster on the springs of Government, 
on. circumstances more or less aeddentok* A4 .the 
middle classes mlvance to the position which t^ic mlaisvn inffu- 
ence assigns them,, whether. they blend ailenfciyttaid ItaWntoktiisly 
with the upper ranks into one prbr^ diSoordstat 
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'iintagonist 'divisions^ will' also dopend on tlie kind of reception 
'tlney ejcjjerienico.* Bitt, supposing' every thing in point of circum- 
sttmces^ and of temper, to »e as ‘favourable as possible, another 
'Oonditioh is necessary, if all the advantages of the transition are 
to be'seenred. ><A11 parties ought to be fully awarO of the nature 
of the transition which is taking place ; and accordingly of the 
nature^ ofl the problem to be solved. -On the accelsion of 
>Gbafrles-^Ij,i!|!i!eldefi and- Clarendon wwo as likely as 'any men 
iiiMhe^ kingrlom, by their station, intelligence, and 'moHera- 
'dowj'. to-irave Understood the ■ change in ' their ' contetnptirary 
sbdiety'f and to have seen what were the corresponding changes 
lin-' the bearings of- English institutions, which the changes 
in society "veijuired. It is easy to be wise after tile fact. 
Guiaot, ill' his admirable History, has clearly shown from hOw 
inueh misery England wotild have been spared, if the con- 
temporary generation hud but possessed the knowledge which 
the reh’ospcct affords us. May we be wiser now^' and avoid 
the perils and the ignominy of a useless struggle ! Tlie men 
of 1C88 acted for their own jera ; wc must act for ours. It is to 
be the fool of names not to see tluit, after the King^s negative 
was droppedj and the House of Lords was leading the House of 
Commons, the English constitution (though it preserved the form 
of a mixed monarchy) was in fact a popular aristocracy discreetly 
masked. Sir Robert Peel has told, and truly told, his hosts at the 
City of London Tavern, that at the present day, the government 
of this coxthity ' lies ik the House of Commons i — and that the life 
and death (f administrations must be determined there. It follows 
from thiS' statement, that, under the same outward mask, the 
English constitution is now become an aristocratical Republic. 

' 'Them is no need to be frightened at the word. The approved 
■ machinery remains the same, and, as long as it is found useful, 
will ’continue to remain. 'I'lie real substantial change — that in 
the wealth, intelligence, and influence of the people — has pre- 
ceded the flict which Sir Robert Peel was one of the first of 
English Statesmen openly to proclaim. It is this really important 
ohang’c which has made England tho marvel of the world. The 
.mOtmTchy of tlie upper classes has made a calm and quiet end. 
The 'monarchy of the middle classes has begun in prosperity and 
poaee. 

<> Of questions at present outstanding, those which require to be 
settled'flrst and most, are questions which a Whig government 
‘«nuld alone setUcj^honourably to itself, satisfactorily to the pur- 
'ti^puse'fally to the state. In its progress towards enlarging the 
' ouv'ihsillittitions, and towards accommodating the policy 
general administration of affairs to the character 
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which properly belongs to our contemporary civilisation, it lias 
erred, if at all, on the right side— that of a prudent caution against 
excess. The Tories, accordingly, have been afforded an oppor- 
tunity for cavilling at inconsistencies, where particular measures 
have not gone the length which strict logic, and popular ex- 
pectations required. Looking at the mecessity of adapting 
our legislative institutions to the times we live in, we believe 
tliat the reform in the House of Commons lias saved the country 
from a revolution. Witli respect to the House of Lords, many 
politicians now object (as many always and every where have 
objected) to an hereditary legislative assembly. Mr Haines’ able 
Lettera on this subject, boldly addressed to the popular readers of 
the Leeds Mcrcuryi are, however, a strong proof, that the abolition 
of the House of Lords is no essential part of the lladical Creed, 
at present. There arc limits, it is true, to human patience. But 
popular prepossessions are even yet so decisive in their favour, 
that, as far as politicians c«ui or need look into futurity, it may 
safely be affirmed, that the only public exhibitions of which the 
Peers have any reason to be afraid, are those which are made in 
their own House ! The duration of P.arliainent, the amount of 
Qualification, and vote by Ballot, are another set of political ques- 
tions on which there is no such thing as absolute truth. In the 
■shape of general propositions we can get no further than an 
average of probabilities, and an inclination of opinion. 'I'hc 
circumstances of the oast^ must in every instance determine 
the propriety of their application. '^I'hcy may become of more 
importance in times to come than they are at present. Among 
the other institutions in which the public have a deep interest, are 
the Municipal csorporations, the Church, the Universities. In nil 
the reforms which the Government has either introduced or con- 
templated in these bodies, it has had but one object — 'that of 
making the institutions more really useful, and enabling them to 
accomplish, at the present day, the several purposes forwhich they 
were originally designed. If the English Church, and the Eng- 
lish Universities (for the first insists upon keeping the last bound 
hand and foot as its exclusive seminaries) refuse to be reformed, 
the consequences of sucli folly, we once more repeat, must not bo 
imputed to the reformers. 

'riie impossibility that any government but a Whig govern‘d 
ment, constructed and acting like the present, could adequately 
perform the first duty for which all governments exist, if true of 
England, is a truth still more glaring in the case of Ireland. No 
other government could keep tlie peace there, and administer, 
with the least prospect of success, tlie medteintd measures whh^ 
are absolutely necessary for the relief and rest<Mnttioit of that 
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distempered country. 'I'lie fate of successive administrations 
proves that this consideration is felt to be conclusive. Irish po- 
litics are the paramonrit question at present. They are to Eng- 
land what Greek politics were to Turkey, up to the battle of 
Navariiio. While the Irish people are demanding less than they 
are entitled to, the per centage upon their demands, which (Sir 
John Walsh agrees to grant them, is a gfcat deal more than his 
Grange partners would ever allow him actually to discharge. It 
has been asked, if Uoman Catholics and Protestants live together 
peaceably in other countries, what is to prevent them from doing 
so in Ireland ? Sir John Walsh answers, that they have many 
reasons for hating each other, on grounds quite imlopendent of 
difference in religion. In what happy valley is the person sup- 
posed to dwell, who can forget that there arc other cavses for 
Irish discontent besides religions ones ? Of these causes, there is 
jiot one, perhaps, which will not require its specific remedy ; 
but, for races whom misgovernment has kept distinct, it will 
be necessary to add a government, which, acknowledging no 
distinctions, will, by means of equal laws, equally adminis- 
tered, mould and melt these races into one. It is a wretched 
excuse for real bigotry to pretend that this may not be done 
in Ireland, even now', as it has been done in other countries 
long ago. All that is Avanted, is to set about it by proper 
means and in a proper spirit. Has the difference in religion got 
mixed up with the other causes of alienation ? The necessity of 
dealing with the religious part of the case (as far as Government 
can deal with it, that is ecclesiastically), becomes, in this point of 
view, a duty more immediately binding on the conscience of the 
state. The great body of the people cannot honestly nor 
safely be left ecclesiastical aliens in their own land. Many grave 
considerations may affect the time, and nature, and extent of the 
practical arrangements. But Sir John Walsh says, that unless 
the integrity of the Anglo-Irish Church is rigidly maintained, 
the Protestants will consider themselves sacrificed to implacable 
enemies. Had we doubted before with which of the contending 
])arties the merits lay, a declaration of this kind is all the evi- 
dence which an impartial tribunal could desire. If a political 
engine is wanted in Ireland, for the political security of Protes- 
tants, it must be tfiken in some other fonn than that of an exces- 
sive Protestant Establishment. Used .as an Orange society, it 
most assuredly will fail them. If a barrier against the increase 
of Catholicism is wanted, this is more tlian legislative masonry can 
construct. At all events, whatever might have been done in this 
way, by the Protestant Establishment, in case it had been looked 
after m time, the period is gone by. The steed is stolen. Sir 
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John Walsh conceives that there is a natural connexion between 
Catholicism and poverty. Thei^y the Catholic religion is nao 
turally the religion of the poor. And to whom was it that Christ 
came more especially to preach ? I^o. political party at the pre- 
sent day has stated, tliat ‘ the numbers professing, the two religions 
* are the sole test pf their comparative claims, in a new. distribii- 
^ tion of chui ch |)ropej^ty,’ half so strongly as it is put by Paley, 
Church property IS the national fund for religious instruction, ih.it^ 
most extensive sense. The Protestant minister has been receiving 
it hitherto in Ireland, as the representative of the state. He is 
the religious instructor whom the state has appointed to teach the 
people. The principal land-owners arc Protestant. The body 
of the people are Roman Catholic. Now, who want the, help of 
state instruction most? The rich man who can buy his own? or 
the poor man who can but ill afford to pay for it ? It is idle to 
talk of misappropriation. The real misappropriation is here. 
Sir John Walsh argues, like Lord Stanley, for the maintenance 
of Protestant ministers in parishes where no IVotestant pari- 
shioner is to be found ! They are wanted, he says, as ‘ out- 
‘ posts and videttes to the church of England.’ Ratlier awkward 
words these for the church militant of Ireland, wdth its writs of 
rebellion, and tithe collected under arms ! Is this what is meant 
by the ‘ certain degree of partiality confined to proper limits,’ 
which is due from a Protestant government to the Protes- 
tant faith ? On the other hand, Lord IVIolbourne’s Government 
has, in our opinion, offered the Protestant churcli of Ireland terras 
too favourable. They are terms only to be justified by the choice 
of difficulties, through which, in the real business of life, statesr 
men have to pick their way. The preference shown to Protes- 
tantism, in the exclusive advantages reserved by the Irish church 
bill to the Irish church, is a preference beyond W'bat is consistent 
with the real interests of Protestantism — with a view to conversion 
— -o? with tlie real interests of religion— with a view to the best 
mode in wdiich the futul for religious instruction can be applied,- 
or with the true policy of the nation, if invidious distinctions arc 
to be reduced w’ithin manageable bounds, and an irritating question 
set. at .rest for ever. . We concede to Sir John Walsh, that ihore 
is, nothing unreasonable, in defending any thing which is rct^pn- 
able. But there is an opposite habit which is a very foolish one;— 
that of dulcnding every thing which is established, whether right 
or wrong. In public life, as in private, the first advice to be given 
to a ft lend asking for our countenance, would be, ’ put yqurself in 
* the right, and we will then see what can be done.’ But the 
monster church has the modesty to propose that it shall retain gU 
its monstrosities, and yat claim to be defended just the same ,as if 
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it h^d renounced theiii all. Mr Gl. Knight will tell them that 
this can never be. ' 

To conclude : The no-popcry press has been attempting to 
get up an O’Connell cry. The attempt has ignOminionsly failed, 
'.rhe great characteristic of onr age is the fading away of the 
power of individuals before the immensity of general causes. 
Individuals can only be politically powerful as far as they re- 
present a power from without, independent of themselves. 
The cheer with which we welcome them, breaks forth from 
the expectation, that they will put into a more brilliant and 
effective form the opinions which we already entertain. Sir 
John Walsh alludes with no small degree of scorn to the appa- 
rent want of object in the English popular party ; and to the 
absence of a masterspirit amongst them. Accordingly, the alarm 
bell which ho has volunteered on ringing, is a warning to the 
English people against itself. Do they deserve the contemp- 
tuous lecture which he has condescended to bestow on them ? If 
they do, they arc not worthy of the name of nation. They are 
as paltry an aggregation of individuals as ever stumbled together 
by accident upon the same corner of the earth. And who are 
they that arc treated with this indignity ? A people who, by their 
industry, their intelligence, their virtue, have made a small and 
distant island one of the beacons of the world a people, whose 
sense and honesty, whose caution, liurnanity, and capability of 
self-devotion have been eminently manifest on all occasions ; — 
a peo])le at jio period of their history more remarkable than in 
the most recent times. The heart of England was never sounder. 
As her middle classes have risen into power, she has propovtion- 
ably risen in her title to the esteem of others and of herself. 
Instead of being exhausted or broken by the most memorable of 
recorded wars, where victory was threatened her as only another 
form of ruin, by what vigorous and successful efforts has she ac- 
cpiired, in peace, a more imperishable renown ! In the purify- 
ing her domestic policy from abuses, she has given proofs of a 
vitality and a courage, — of an intellectual and moral energy, a 
straight forwardness and an endurance beyond what any other 
nation has ever shown ; for her difficulties were greater than any 
other nation was ever called upon to meet. We need only 
mention, within the space of a few short years — the restoration 
of a degraded currency, under the burden of a vast public and 
private debt — a corrupted legislative body, triumphantly reform- 
ed on the principles of liberty and order : — at hotpe, the labour- 
ing classes raised up again from alms and pauperism to jUster 
views of the rights of society and personal itidepc ndence — ^in our 
foreign possessions, slavery (that traditional blot oa human na- 
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taro) away by the public redemption of nearly a rnilUon of 

human beings, as the national expiation of a national offence. 
In these severe and noble sacrihces tho middle and lower classes 
of the haiglish people come in for their full share both of the 
cost and of the glory. These arc among the titles of the pre- 
sent generation to sclf-governipent and self-respect. And on 
what grounds are they to be now stultified by Sir John Walsh, 
as a people of unsound mind, and incapable of managing their 
affairs? For nothing that we can see but this : They hav'e pre- 
ferred, for England, a government of known reformers to carry 
on reforms 5 and, for Ireland, the only government which could 
possibly offer that unhappy country an approiichto justice, and 
a chance for peace. 


NO TFj to the Article cm the study of' Mathematics, in No. 1 26. 

It is contrary to our practice to publish any answers, or com- 
plaints, that may be made by authors who are dissatisfied with 
our criticisms ; but we are induced to make an exception of the 
following letter from Mr Whewell. lie com})lains that We have 
not fairly stated tho purport of his recent publication on the Stxidy 
of Mathematics. 'I’he nature of the charge, and the great respecta- 
bility of the gentleman by whom it is made, render it impossible 
for ns to be altogether silent in regard to it ; urul, therefore, we 
reprint his letter (which has already a})peared both in the News- 
papers, and in the second edition of his Pamphlet), with a few 
Notes in vindication of ourselves. 

“ To the Editor of the Edinburgh Eeirlew. 

« Cambridor, Jan. 23(/, 183G. 

“ My Dear Sir, 

. I was gratified to find that a little pamphlet which I recently 
published, as ‘ Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics,’ had ex- 
cited so mucli notice as to give it a place at the head of an article 
in the Edinburgh Iteview.^—'&nd in regard to the manner in which 
the Reviewer has spoken of me, I have certainly no reason to be 
dissatisfied 5 nor am I at all disposed to complain of the way ih 
which he has urged his own opinions. Hut I think the article is 
likely to give rise (o a misapprehension, which ought to be cor- 
rected ; and for that purpose I trouble you with ihfe lettei*,’ 

“ 1 wrote my pamphlet in order to enforce eertain viewf re* 
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specdag the conduct of our mathematical examinations at Cam- 
bridge. The question on which I threw out a few ‘ 'rhougUts’ 
was, ivJiat kind of mathematics is most bcneiicial its a part of it 
liberal education. That this wits tlte question to which 1 was 
trying to give some answer I stated in a passage (quoted by the 
Reviewer) at page 8 of the pamphlet. 'Fhe previous pages, 
in which, among other matter, I had said a few words on the 
question, whether mathematics in general, or logic is the better 
mental discipline, were obviously only an introduction to the dis- 
cussion of certiiiu propositions, which, as the Reviewer observes, 
f occupy the remainder of the pamphlet.’ ‘ 

“ It was therefore with no slight surprise that 1 looked at the 
magnificent manner in which the Reviewer has spoken of the 
small portion of these seven small pages which refers to the more 
general question. He calls it ‘ a treatise (a Ireatise I) apparently 
on the very point’ '' (p. 410), ‘ a vindication of mathematical 
study’ ’ (p. 411); and having thus made mo work at a task of 
his own devising, he repeatedly expresses great disappointment 
that I have executed it so ill ; — tJiat ‘ so little is said on the gone- 
i“al argument.’ I should have thought that this circumstance 
might have helped liini to perceive that it was not my general 
argument. 

“ 1 see nothing but the convenient and bhunckvss practice of 
Reviews in making the title of rny book the occasion of publishing 
an Essay on a subject only slightly connected with mine ; but it 
appears to me that to attempt to gain a victory by representing a 
page or two of my * Thoughts’ as containing all that can be said 
by an able, earnest, official advocate on the other side, is not a 
reasonable treatment of the question. 'J'he writer procluiius that 
he means to give ‘ no quarter to my reasonings ; ’ but this pro- 
ceeding looks rather like making an unexpected attack on a point 
when he thinks himself well prepared, on the arbitrary pretext 
that the truce has been broken by the adversary. * 

“ I should have no disinclination, on a convenient occasion, to 
discuss the very important and interesting question which is tlie 
subject of the Review. 1 cannot, however, look forward with 
confidence to the prospect of my being able to take it up for a 
considerable period ; and shall probably leave the Reviewer in 
possession of his self-chosen field of battle for several months, it 
may be years. Rut if I should return to the subject, I should 
wish to know, as definitely as is possible, wdiat are the questions 
at issue between us ; ' and 1 would therefore beg from the 
Reviewer information on the following points. 

The Works which form our examples of Mathematical 
reasoning are well known ; 1 wish to know also what works of 
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‘ Practical Logic’ on other subjects (p. 413) the Reviewer is 
willing to propose as rival instruments of education. '* 

“ 1 wish to have some distinct account of the nature of that 
‘ Philosophy* which is by the Reviewer put in contrast to Mathe- 
matical study {p. 422) ; and if possible to have some work or 
.works pointed out, in which this Philosophy is supposed to be 
presented in such a way as to make it fit to be a cardinal point 
of education. 

“ I may remark also, that all the Reviewer’s argmnonts, and, 
I believe, the judgments of all his ‘ cloud of witnesses,’ are 
founded upon the nature and processes of pure mathematics only ; 
— on a consideration of the study of the mere properties of space 
and number. INIy suggestion of the means of increasing the 
utility of mathematical studies was directed mainly to tliis point; 
— that we should avoid confining ourselves to pure mathematics ; — 
that we should resort to departments in which tve have to deal 
with other grounds of necessary truth, its well as the intuitions of 
space and time : so far, therefore, the Reviewer and I have a 
common aim, and I notice this with the more pleasure, since wc 
have so far a bettor prospect of understanding each other in any 
future discussion. ‘ 

“ I will not now trespass further on your patience. Tn order 
to remind my ( ’ambiidge readers of the state of the cpiestion I 
shall probably place before them something to the same clfect as 
what I have now written. 

“ Relieve me, my dear Sir, 

“ Yours very faithfully, 

“ IV. WjtinvKLu.” 


No'I'KS f.o the fiboce hetter, 

' We of course willingly admit whatever Mr Whcwell says 
was/</.s in writing his pamphlet; but we must be allowed 

to maintain that, as written, our view of its purport (in recommen- 
dation and defence of mathematics in general as a mean of liberal 
education) is the view which every reader, looking either at the 
title of the treatise, or at the distribtition and conduct of its argu- 
ment, must necessarily adopt. The title is ‘ Thouffhls on the Study 
‘ of Mathematics as a part of a Liberal Education’ 'I'he j)amphlet 
opens with a statement of the two counter opinions in regard to 
the study of mathematics as a mental discipline ; — the one hold- 
ing it to bo highly beneficial, the other highly detrimental. Mr 
^Vhewell then proceeds, — ‘ Any view of this subject which would 
‘ show us how far and under what circumstances ewh of these 
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* opinions is true, would probably help us to see how we must 
‘ regulate our studies so as to make them most beneficial,* &c. 

* It is in this belief that the few reflections which follow have been 
‘ written.’ The plan of the work being thus laid down, the 
author goes on to accomplish the Jirst part of his undertaking, 
by endeavouring to show, that the former opinion isl absolutely 
true;' inasmuch as the study of mathematics is conducive, even 
more than logic, to 'the cultivation of the reasoning faculty* 
Hiis being done, he passes to the second j>art, and endeavotirs 
to show that the latter opinion is conditionally true, itiasmuch 
as certain modes of teaching the science, to which iVlr Whewcll 
is opposed, are given up as M'^orthy of all condemnation. 
'These two parts are, e.r fade lif/ri, co-ordinate ; nay, so far is the 
first part, though occupying a smaller [)ortion of the pamphlet, 
from being ‘ obviously only an introdnetion’ to the second, that, 
whatever were the inlen/ions of (he writer, if the two bo not al- 
lowed to be co-ordinate, the re.ador must, from the tenor of the 
writing, hold the second to he co-relative to tlie first. Tor it is 
only on the ground of the first part — only on the supjiosition of 
the general argument being conclusive, tliat the second part, or 
special argument, is allow'ed by the pamphlet suhordinately to 
emerge. 'The following are the words of transition from the one 
head to the other ; — ‘ Sopposhu/, then, that we wish to consider 
‘ mathematics as an element of cdue.ation, and as a means of 
‘ forming logic.d habits better than logic itself, it becomes an im- 
‘ portant question, how far this study, thus recommended,, is justly 
‘ chargeahle with evil consequences, such as have heen already 
‘ mentioned.’ 'riien follows the rest of the passage (p, 8) refer- 
red to hy Mr Whewell and (piotod hy the lleview; in which, 
liowever, there is ind to be found a single word of a difterent 
tendency. 

■ ^Ye must be allowed to observe that we did not. 'That ex- 
pression was used hy us in spe.aking of the ivhole icorh, and in 
speaking of it as yet known onit/ from the advertisement of its title. 
What is Mr Wliewell’s notion of a treatise ? 

^ If the first division of the pamphlet be not a ‘ vindication of 
‘ mathematical study as a principal mean in the cultivation of the 
‘ reasoning faculty’ (for that is our full expression), what is it ? 
We said that it was too short ; and that it took notice of none of 
the objections to the study in general as disqualifying the mind 
for observation and common reasoning. We cannot, therefore, 
justly be accused of allowingit to be supposed, far less of bolding 
it out, to bo other than what it actually is. How then can Mr 
Whewell assert, as he afterwards does, that 'we * attempted to 
‘ gain a victory by representing a page or two of his “ 'Thoughts ’’ 

VOl*. tKmj NO, CXXVII, s 
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< as containing all that can be said by an able, earnest, official 
* advocate ? * But though the general argument was, as we stated, 
brief and only confirmatory, were we not warranted, on that very 
ground, in supposing that Mr WhewcU regarded it as of itself 
sufficiently strong — as of itself decisive ? Because it is shown to 
be illogical, it does not cease to exist. 

* The expression quoted was, in its connexUm^ manifestly 
only one of personal civility to Mr Whewell. Of all meanings, 
assuredly the one here put upon is about the last it could rea- 
sonably bear. Wo were too conscious of the unavoidable haste 
in which the article and its authorities were thrown together, with 
sole reference to Mr Whewell*s treatise, to dream of pluming 
ourselves on our preparation for attack. On this ground we 
must even found an excuse for one error at least, incurred in otir 
too absolute assertion toucliing Bacon, in the text and relative 

, note at p. 450. As to truce, pretext, and adversary, we compre- 
hend nothing. 

® The one general thesis we maintained was, that the study 
of the mathematical sciences are, for reasons assigned, undeser- 
ving of special encouragement, as a mean of mental cultivation ; 
and that the university of C’ambritlge, in so far as its system of 
education bestows not only a special, but a paramount, not to say 
an exclusive, encouragement on these sciences, violates every 
principle of academical policy. 

* We obmeted not to the works in which mathematics are 
studied in Cambridge ; but to the disproportioned cncouratjemesit 
which that university accords to the study of mathematics altoge- 
ther i and we argued for the restoration of philosophy jiroper, to 
its old and legitimate pr<‘-eminence, and not for the introduction 
of any particular books in which that philosophy may be best pre- 
sented. This may form the subject of ulterior discussion. H\it 
we shall certainly not perplex the pi'escnt question by a compliance 
with Mr Whewell’s misplaced request. 

'' Our objections, and those of the authoiities we adduced, arc 
directed against the mathematical sciences in general. Mathe- 
matics can be applied to objects of experience only in so far as 
these are mensurable ; tliat is, in so far as they come, or arc sup- 
posed to come, under the categories of extension and number. 
Applied mathematics are, therefore, equally limited and equally 
uniroproving as pure. The sciences, indeed, with which mathe- 
matics are thus associated may afford a more profitable exercise of 
mind j but this is only in so far as they supply the matter- of observa- 
tion, and probable reasoning, and therefore before this matter is 
hypothetically subjected to mathematical dexmnstration. Were 
there in the physical sciences, as Mr Whewell supposes, other 
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grounds of necessary truth than the intuitions of space and time, 
the demonstrations deduced from these would be equally mono- 
tonous, equally easy, and equally unimproving as the mathe- 
matical. But that Mr Whewell confounds empirical with pure 
knowledge, is shown by the very example he adduces at p. 33 
of his pamphlet. The solution of that requires nothing but ex- 
perience and the logical analysis of thought. 


NO TE to the Article on ‘ Orange Associations! 

We are sorry to find that in our Article on this subject, con- 
tained in the Number published in .fanuary last, we had been so 
fur misled by the evidence of one of the witnesses examined be- 
fore the Parliamentary Committee on ‘ Orange Lodges,’ as to 
state (p. 493) that a Mr Hamilton, a Lieutenant of Yeomanry, 
who lied from justice, after being charged with a murder, was, 
on his return, and without being tried, made a Justice of the 
Peace in the county of Tyrone, where the murder was commit- 
ted. As the witness alluded to has publicly admitted the inac- 
curacy of this part of his evidence, we feel ourselves called upon 
to correct our mistatement; and to add, that the Mr Hamilton 
in question neither is, nor ever was, a Justice of the Peace in 
that county. These facts are fully established by a Letter writ- 
ten by the Earl of Caledon, Lord Lieutenant of the county, to 
Viscount Morpeth, and which appeared in the Irish Newspapers 
subsequently to the publication of our Article. 

We believe we were mistaken also in stating (p. 521) that 
Lord Enniskillen held- office in Ireland during the short admini- 
stration of Sir Robert Peel ; neither his Lordship nor any of his 
family having been then in office. 


No. CXXVIII. will be published in July. 
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Life and Character of John Howe, M. A. By Henry Uogcrs* 8vo. 
12s, cloth. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir H. Davy, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S- By his 
brotlier, John Davy, M.D., FRS., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards. 

BOTANY. 

The Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany. By the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S. (Forming Vol. LXXV. of Dr Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia,) 12mo« 6s. cloth. 

The Annual Dahlia Register for 1836, with 50 coloured Plates. 
Royal 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

The English Flora of Sir J. E. Smith. Class 24 — Cryptogamia. By 
W. J. Hooker. Vol. V. (or Vol. JI. of Dr Hookers Flora.)— Part II., 
comprising the Fungi. By the Rev. M. J. Berkeley. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

The Diamond Florist. Square 24mo- 4s. bound. 

Flora Metropolitana ; or, Botanical Rambles witliin Thirty Miles of 
London. By 1). Cooper. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The Book of Flowers. By Mrs Hale. 18mo. 10s. 6d. satin, gilt' 

edges. 

Le Language de Fleur, 18mo. 9s. 

CLASSICS. 

Herodotus, Book Euterpe (Greek). 12ipo. 4s. boards. 

Schleierinacher's Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato. Translated 
by W. Dobson. 8vo. 12s, 6d. boards. 

D. Jnnij Juvenalis Satiric, with a Linear Verbal Translation, &c. By 
P. A. Nultall. A Now Edition, by the Rev. J. Stirling, D.D. Post 
Hvo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Gifford’s Translation of JuvenaFs Satires. ^ By P. A. Nuttall. New 
Edition. Post Hvo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Junii Juvenalis Satiric, with Linear Verbal Translation, and Gifford’s 
Poetical Version. By P. A. Nuttall. New Edition, by the Rev. J. 
Stirling. Hvo. lOs. Gd. clnth. 

Theocritus, Blon, and Mosclius. Done into English by M. J. Chap- 
man. Post 8 VO. 12s. boards. 

EDUCATION AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Granclineau’s Grammaire Roy ale Franyaise. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

A Manual of French Verbs. 12mo. 28. cloth. 

The Scboolmaster : Essays on Practical Education, selected from 
Ascham, Milton, Locke, and Butler. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 

Sense for I^atin Verse. By H. J, Drury (of King’s College). 12mo. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

Petit Repertoire Literaire. By C. 1. Delille. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Cherville’s First Step to French. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

A Manual of the Figures of Rhetoric. By L. Langley. 18mo. 2s. 

boards. 

Three Lectures on the Proper Objects and Methods of Education. 
.By James Pillans, M.A., &c. 8vo. 2s. 

A Compendium of Logic. By the Rev. John Wesley. With Notes 
by T. Jackson. 18m"o. 28. 6d, cloth. 
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A CoropleteXatin«>Engli8h Dictionary^ chiefly from the German. By 
the Rey. J. £• Riddle, M*A« 8vo. 218. cloth. 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language of the Old Testament. By G« 
H. A. Ewald. Translated by J. Nicholson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Introductory Grammar of the Latin Language, for the Use of Cheam 
School. 12mo. 2a. 6d. bound. 

Art of Reading Greek, or a Second Companion to Eton Greek Gram- 
mar. By the Rev, R. Cole. 12mo. 59. hoards. 

Elements of Latin Grammar. By R. Hiley. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Clarke’s Specimens of Penmanship, written for Merchant Taylors’ 
School. 4to« 5s. sewed. 

Professor Brasseur’s Grammar of the French Language, for Students 
of King’s College. 12mo. 5 b. cloth. 

Nomenclator Poeticus ; or the Quantities of all the Proper Names 
that occur in the Latin Classic Poets ascertained. By L. Sharpe. 12mo. 
Qs. 6d« boards. 

Guy’s Elements of Modern History. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Do. do. Ancient History. 12nio. Ss. 6(1. bound. 

Do. do. British History. I2mo. Ss. 6d. bound. 

Parker’s Progressive Exercises in English Grammar. Part II. 12mo. 
Is. 6d. half-bound. 

Astronomy for Schools, &c. By Robert Mudie. Royal iSmo. 3s. 
cloth* 

Elementary Grammar of the Latin lianguage. By Francis Schulte. 
Foolscap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Walker’s Dictionary, entirely remodelled by Smart. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

FINE ARTS. 

Continental Gleanings. ^ By J. R. Planche. With Drawings on Stone, 
by Tompkins and Cooper.* No. I. Folio. Bs. 

The Sportsman’s Annual, 1836. 218. half-bound. 

Collection of Pictures of W. G. Coesvelt, Esq, of London. Imperial 
4to. 4/. 4s. cloth. 

Picturesque Sketches of Ireland, From drawings by G. Petrie, &c. 
Vol. L 4to. Coloured Plates. 2/. 28. cloth. 

Perspective Rectified by Arthur Parsey. 4to. With Plates. 128. 
cloth. 

Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad. Imperial folio. Half-bd. 
morocco. 6/. 6s, 

Illustrations of Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Biographical Sketch. 
By Joseph Condor, 4to. lOs. cloth- 

GARDENING AND AGRICULTURE, 

Loudon's Gardeners' Magazine. Vol. XI. for 1835. 8vo. 20s. 6d. 
boards. 

HISTORY. 

The Ten Tribes of Israel ; Historically Identified. By Mrs Simon. 
8to. 10s. fid. cloth. 

The History of the Overthrow of the Roman Empire, By W. C. 
Taylor, L.L.D. 12mo. Os. 6d. cloth. 
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Metrical Outline of Historical Events. By E. Carrington* Square. 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

An Epitome of Niebuhrs History of Rome. By Travers Twiss. 
Svo. 12s. cloth. 

Chapters of Contemporary History. By Sir John Walsh, Bart. 8vo. 
5s. boards. 

Hughes’ Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s History of England. 
Vol. I. Svo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

The Civil War in Portugal, and the Siege of Oporto. By a Britisli 
OflSccr of Hussars. Post 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Most Striking Events of a IVelvemonth’s Campaign with Zurna- 
lacarregui in Spain. By C. F. Ilenningseu. 2 vols. Post Svo. 18s. 
boards. 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. By John Y. Akerman. 
Foolscap. 78. 6d, cloth. 

A History of the Reformation. By the Rev. H. Stebbing. Vol. I. 
(forming Vol. LXXVII. of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cycloptedia). 12mo. 
6s. cloth. 

Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis Wellesley 
during his Administration in India. Vol. I. Svo. 1/. 10s. hoards. 

LAW AND JUHISnKUDKNCr:. 

General Laws relating to the Revenue of Excise. ISriio. 2s. 9t}. 
cloth. 

Hertslet’s Commercial Treatises, Laws, &c. Vol. IV. Svo. 18s. 
boards. 

Williams’s Abstracts of the Acts. By Bell (1835). 8vo. 9s. bds. 
The Building Act. With Notes and Cases. By A. Ainger. Foolscap. 
2s. Gd. cloth. 

Arcbbold’s Municipal Corporation Act. 5th and 6th Wm. IV* Com- 
pared with the Roll, 12mo. 68. boards. 

Acts on Law in Courts of Equity. By W. T. Jemmett, Esq. ]2mo. 
Second Edition. 7a. hoards. 

A Treatise on the Law of Adulterine Bastardy. By Sir H. Nicolas. 
Svo. 21s. boards. 

Elements of International Law ; with a Sketch of the History of the 
Science. By H. Wheaton, L.L.D. 2 vols. Svo. 31s. boards. 

The Crown Circuit Compauion, By A. Rylaud. Tenth Edition. 
Svo. 21s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise of Passing Private Bills. By J. Halcomb. Svo. 
Hs. boards. 

A Full Abstract of the Highway Act. By H. Clarke. l2mo. 2s. 

doth. 

A Practical Guide to Surveyors of Highways. By F. W. Nash, Esq. 
Foolscap Svo. 28. 6d. boards* 

Collection of all the Rules, orders and Regulations of the Poor Law 
Cotninlssioners of England and Wales. By D. Chambers, Esq* .12mo. 
28. 6d. boards. 

MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING. 

Tredgold^s Principles of Warming and Ventilating. Third Edition* 
8vo. 12s« cloth. 
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Praetical Treatise on Locomotive Engines upon Railtvays. By Chev. 
F. M. G. de Pambour. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Brunton on Excavating Ground for Railways. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Examination of Professor Barlow's Reports on Iron Rails, &c. 
By Lieut. Peter Lacount. 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

On the Means of Comparing the Different Lines of Railway. By 
John Macneil. 8vo. 5s. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY AND SUROBllY. 

Remarks on the Unity of the Body. By George Macilwain. 8vo. 
6s. boards. 

A PracUcal Treatise on Urethritis and Siphilis. By W. H. Judd. 
8vo. With 24 coloured Plates. 258. boards. 

A Popular Manual of the Art of Preserving Health. By J. B. Davis* 
Post 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

New Treatment of Malignant Diseases and Cancer, without Incision. 
By A. M. B. Riofrey, M.D. 8vo. Ss. 

On Dropsies connected with Suppressed Perspiration, &c. By J. 
Osborne, M.D. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Practical Observations on Homoeopathy. By W. Broaches, M.R.C.S. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Practical Observations on INIidwifery. By James Hamilton, M. D. 
Part I. 8vo. 78. 6d. boards. 

Obstetric Tables, By G. Spratt. Part II. Ito. 24s. boards. 

On Insanity ; its Nature, Causes, and Cure. By W. B. Neville, of 
EaiTs Court House. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

An Essay on the Laryorgismus Stritlulus, or Croup-like Inspiration 
of Infants. By Hugh Ley, M.D. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a Course of Lectures ; by Sir 
H. Davy, Bart., L.L.U. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 158. boards. 

Treatise on the Analysis of Blood and Urine in Health and Disease. 
By G. O. Rees. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Treatise on the Prevention and Cure of Pulmonary Consumption. By 
Dr Little ^of Belfast). 8vo. 6s. boarils. 

Beck’s Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. Fifth Edition. Brought 
down to the present time, including the Notes of Dr Dunlop, and Dr 
Darwall. 8vo. Sis. boards. 

Dr A. Brigham’s Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation upon 
Health. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

A Treatise on the Properties of Creosote. By J. R. Cormack. 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. hoards. 

METAPHYSICS AND MORAI. PHILOSOPHY. 

The Physical and Intellectual Constitution of Man Considered. By 
E. Meryon. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. . 

The Physical Theory of Another Life. By the Author of ‘ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm.' 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

The Volume of the Affections, or Bridal Offering. By T. H, Cornish. 
12mo. 128. cloth. 
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Encyclopsedia Britannica. Vol. XIL, Part % ISs. And Parts 70, 
71, 72, at 6s. each. 

Conipai'atire View of the English Racer and Saddle Horse. Eighteen 
Plates. 4to. 1/* 11s. 6d. cloth. 

The Journal of the late Rev. George Milward. 12ino. 28. cloth. 
The Young Man’s Companion in the World. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 
Essays on a Few Subjects of General Interest ; with Scraps and Re- 
collections. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Tin Trumpet ; or Heads and Tales. By the late Paul Chatfield, 
M.D. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 218. cloth. 

Brounlow’s Guide to the Charitable Institutions of London. S2mo. 
os. cloth. 

We Shall Meet Again. Original Pieces in Verse and Prose. 32mo. 
3s. 6d. silk. 

Dr J. Finlay’s Miscellanies. Royal 18rao. 5a. boards. 

Conversations at Cambridge. Foolscap. 6s. cloth. 

Irish Varieties for the last Fifty Years. By J. D. Herbert. First 
Series. Post 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Pocket Cambist. By Charles Vere. 12mo. Ss. cloth* 

Table of Monies of the Principal Cities in the World. By Charles 
Vere. 12mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

Ileliques of Father Prout. 2 vols. ]2mo. 218. cloth. 

Phrenology Siinplihed. 18mo. 28. 6(1. cloth. 

Anderson’s Practical Mercantile Correspondence. 12mo. 6h. cloth. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. Vol. VIII. for 1835. 8vo. 
249. 6d. boards. 

Descriptions of the Rapacious Birds of Great Britain. By W. Miio 
gillivray. 12mo. 9a. boards. 

Piscatorial Rerniriiecences and Gleanings. By an Old Angler and 
Bibliopolist. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

A Manual of Entomology. Translated from tlie German of Dr II. 
Bnrmeister. By W. E. Shuckard. 33 Engravings. Svo# 20s. 

Wild Animals, their Nature, Habits, and Instincts. By Mary Roberts, 
18mo* Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Fauna Boreali Americana. By Dr Richardson. (The Fishes). 1 Vol. 
4to. 30s. cloth. 

NATURAL RHILOSOPHY. 

The Records of General Science. By li. D. Thomson, M.D., and 
Thomas Thompson, M.D. Nos. 1 to 13. 2s. 6d. each. To ho con- 

tinued Montlily. 

Differential and Integral Calculus familiarly illustrated and applied. 
By the Rev. William Ritchie. 12mo. 49. 6d. cloth. 

The Theory of Equilibrium and Motion of Fluids. By Thomas 
Webster. 8vo, 9s. cloth. 

NOVELS, TAI.KS, AND ROMANCES. 

The Self* Condemned; a Romance. By the Author of ‘ The Lollards,’ 
8cc. 3 vols. post 8vo. IL I Is. 6d. boards. 

Our Village. By Miss M. R. Mitford. Complete in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
With Woodcuts. 248. half-bound morocco. 
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Mrs Cleveland and tbe St Clairs, &c. 3 vols. post 6vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

boards. 

Edith of Glatnmis. ByCuthbert Clutterbuck, 3 vols. ISnrio. 1/. Il8«6d* 
boards. 

Tales of the Glens^ &c. By tbe late Joseph Grant. 12mo. 58. 6d. 
cloth. 

The Cruise of the Midge. By the Author of ^ Tom Cringle’s Log.’ 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 

The Bar-Sinister ; or, Memoirs of an Illegitimate. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. boards. 

The Adventures of Sir Fri2zle Pumpkin ; Nights at Mess ; and other 
Tales. With Illustrations by Geo. Cruickshank. 12mo. Ss. boards. 

Ben Brace, the last of Nelson’s Agameranons. By Captain Chamier, 
R.N. 3 vols. post 8vo. IL lls. 6d. boards. 

Sketclies by Boz. 2 vols post 8vo. With 16 Illustrations by Geo. 
Cruickshank. 218. cloth. 

Modern Accomplishments ; or, March of Intellect. By Miss C. Sin- 
clair. post 8vo. 78. cloth. 

The Devoted. By the Authoress of ‘ The Disinherited,’ &c. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. I/, lls. 6d. boards. 

Antipathy. By John Ainslie. 3 vols. post 8vo H. lls. 6d. hds. 
The Governess ; or, Politics in private Life- Post Bvo. Bs. 6d. bds. 
Lawenstein, King of the Forest. A Tale. By Jane Roberts. 2 vols. 
post Bvo. 18s. bds. 

Seymour of Sudley ; or, the Last of the Franciscans. By Hannah D. 
Burden. 3 vols. post Bvo, 1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

Pericles and Aspasia. By W. Savage Laridor. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
218. boards. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

A Collection of English Sonnets. By R. F. Ilousman. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Siller Gun ; a Poem. By John Mayne. 12mo. Gs. boards. 
Fifth Epistle to a Friend in Town ; Warwickshire ; and other Poems. 
By C. Leigh, Esq. 12mo,^ 5s. boards. 

The Polish Struggle ; a Fragment. By M. G. Kennedy. Post 8vo. Ss. 
The Rival Demons ; a Poem. With Etchings. By H. Pidding. 
FoolHcap. 28. 6d. 

The Schoolboy; a Poem, By Thomas Maude, M.A., Post 8vo. 
48. cloth. 

The Messiah ; a Poem. By the Rev. Robert Montgomery. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Kingstonian Poems. 12mo. 8 b. boards. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. Thomas Dale, M. A. Foolscap 8vo. 
9s. cloth. 

Mountain Melodies, &c. By Thomas Eagles. 8vo. 128. 6d. cloth. 
The Sceptic ; and other Poems. By Leigh Cliffe. 12mo» 3s. cloth* 
The Beauties of Sbakspeare^ in English and Germa n. 2 vols. ISmo. 
9s. boards. 
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The Bride’s Melody ; or, Songs within the Veil. By the Rev. J. W. 
Tomlinson, A.M. . 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Poeticol Works of Charles Lamb. A new Edition. Foolscap. 

uxTv im»»'WJtnra- 

On the Prophecies and Miraculous (lifts. By tlie Rev. Thomas 
12mo. 5s. cloth. 

iyialTiJi*, . , -ra .1 . T* J-'*-!' 

Lays of the Heart. By J. S. C. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Songs of Granada and the Alhambra. By Mis.s Smith. 18mo. 
78. 6d. boards. 

Mrs Hemans’ Poetical Remains. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

The Vale of Langherne ; and other Poems. By H. S. Stokes. Post 
8vo. 78. cloth. 

Titus Vespasian, a Drama ; and other Poems. By James Ford. 18m0. 
2s. Gd. boards. 

Gems from the American Poets. 32mo. 2s. cloth. 

Song of the Bell ; and other Poems. From the German of Goethe, 
&c. IVanslated by J. J. Campbell. Foolscap. 7s. boards. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Assembled Coiniiions, 1836. 32mo. 58. cloth. 

Treatise on the Political Economy of Railroads. By M. Fairbairn. 
8vo. 8s. Gd. cloth. 

G- C. Lewis on Local Disturbances iii Ireland. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
Random Recollections of the House of Lords. 1800 to 183G. Post 
8vo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

Bible Prayer Book. 18mo. Ss. Gd. cloth. 

Rev. C. Bridge’s Christian Ministry, l^ourtli Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
boards. 

Letters on Spiritual Subjects. By S. Eyies Pierce. Third Edition. 
2 vols. 12ino. 128. cloth. 

Familiar Survey of the Christian Religion. By T. Gisborne. Eighth 
Edition. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

A History of the Presbyterian and General Baptist- Churches in the 
West of England. By Jerom Murch, of Bath. 8vo. 12s. hoards. 

The Christian Sketch-Book. Second Series. By Jabez Burns. 
12mo« 4s. boards. 

Contemplation ; or, a Christian’s Wanderings. A Poem. By Wil- 
liam Vivian. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Dr A. Clarke’s Gospels Harmonized. With Notes by Samuel Dunn. 
8 VO. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Church of England Confession of Faith in the 39 Articles. By 
T. Stephen. 18mo. 28. Gd. cloth. 

Hymns for the Service of .the Church. With a Selection of Music. 
Small 4to. 10s. dd. cloth. 

Dr A. Clarke's Commentary on the Bible. New Edition. 6 vols. 
4 to. 9/. 15s. cloth. Imperial 8vo. 61. 9s. Gd. cloth. 

Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Commentary on the Old Testament. Part I. 
8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Parochial Sermons. By J. H. Newman, M. A. Vol. HI. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

boards* ♦ 
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clotb •^- ®- li^Uoway. ,8ro. 10». 6d. 

boards. 

Tales of the Glens^ &c. By the late Joseph Grant. 12mo. 5s. 6d 

, jopil-. yr ^^oeel^rs bermons on the Gospels tor the festivals. 8vo. 
9s. hoards. 

Sermons. By the late Thomas M^Crie, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Piophecy and its Fulfilment. By the Rev. B. Bouchier, M.A. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. doth. 

Six Months of a Newfoundland Missionary’s Journal from February to 
Augu&it; 1835. By Arduleacon Wix. Post 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Letter to T. Mooie, Esq., by H. J, Moiick Mason, on Primitive 
Christianity in Ireland. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Practical llefloctions on the Second Advent. By the Rev. Hugh 
White (of Dublin). 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Sweete’s Family Piayeis. New Edition. 12mo. 3s, 6d. cloth. 

Basket of Fragments ; or, Notes from Sermons. By the Rev. T. 
Jones of Creaton. Second Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. doth. 

The Chionology of the Old Testament. By George Skene. ISino. 
3s. boards. 

Daniel’s Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks, Interpreted by a Layman. 
12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Book of Daily Family Prayer. By Bishop Mant. 12mo. 
3s. bound. 

A View of the Creation of the Woild. By the Rec, C. of Burton. 
8vo. Os. boards. 

Some Account of the Life and Wiitings of Justin Maityr. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Deserter. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Heaven Anticipated. By J. Freeman. 18mo. Ss. cloth. 

Ellen Walsingbara; or Giowth in Giarc. 12riio. 3s. Gd. doth. 
Immanuel, the Chiistiaii’s Joy. By J.G. Pike. IBnio. 2s. 6d. boards. 
Plain Sermons, chiefly on particular occasions. By the Rev. F. W. 
Fowle. Vol. II. 12nio. 5s. boaids. 

The Christian Visitor. By the Rev. W. Jowett, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Cbiistian Responsibility. By Edmond Eliot. 18mo. 3s. 6d. doth. 

The Young Churchman’s Catcchisui, Foolscap. 2s. 

The Chiistian Atonement. By the Rev, Joseph Gilbeit; being the 
Congregational Lectuies. Third Seiies. 8vo. 10s. 6d clotb. 

Zion's Traveller; or the Soul’s Piogiess to Heaveu. By the late 
Rev. W. Crawford. 32rio. 2s. cloth. 

The Rev. E. Burton’s History of the Christian Church. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
doth. 

The Ciisis. By the Rev* B. D. Bogie. 12mo. 48. 6d. boards. 

Guide from the Church of Rome to the Church of Christ* 18mo. 
Ss. boards. 

Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk, one of the Black INuns at Mont- 
real. 18mo* 2s* 6d. cloth* 
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Leclures qu ^a Preadibg oC ChridU Bjr Dr James Bennet. 8vo. 
10s* 6d. cloth* 

The Scriptural Catechism for Sunday Schools. By R. Orfoi *d. 24mo. 
2s* 6il* half-bound. 

On the Prophecies and Miraculous Gifts. By the Rev. Thomas 
Meyer. 12mo. Ss. cloth. 

Sermons* By the Rev. Robert Siinson. 12mo* 5s. cloth. 

Mourner’s Friend* 32mo, Ss. half-bound. 

Sibthorpe’s Family Liturgy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Relief Preacher. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth; or 8vo. 12s. cloth* 

Mature Reflections, &c., of the Rev, Rowland Hill in his old age. 
By the Rev. E. Siilney. 12mo. 4js. hoards. 

Reflections on Revealed and Profane Theology, addressed to Lor<l 
Brougham. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Religion of the Universe. By Robert Fellowea, LL.D. Post 
8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Natural Theology, considered with Reference to Lord Brougham’s 
Discourse. By Thomas Turton, D.D. Post 8vo. 18a. cloth, 

Ilowanl’s Lessons on Scripture History. Part II. New Testament. 
8 VO. 59. cloth. 

The Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice. By J. Whitley, D.D. ttc. 
8vo, lOs. Gd, clotli. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
G. Valpy. ]8mo. 59. 6d. cloth. 

History of the Englisli Episcopacy. By the Rev. T. Lathbury, M.A. 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Rev 11. Howarth’s Hulsean Lectures. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

The Snow Drop. By Miss Graham. 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Moral Lessons and Stories, from the Proverbs of Solomon. By Jane 
Strickland. Square. 3s, Gd. cloth. 

The Engltiih Bible, its History, and Results. 48mo. Is. bound. 
Buck’s Religious Anecdotes. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 12nio. Cs. 
boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Walks through Islington* By T. Cromwell, embclHshed by J. and II. 
S. Storer. 12mo. 129. cloth. 8vo- 21s. cloth. 

A Description of the Part of Devonshire Bordering on the Tamar and 
the Tavy : its Natural History, &c. &c. By Mrs Bray. 3 vols. Post 
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Airr. T — l^arralivc of tJie Arctic Tjuntl Kxpcdition to the Month 
of the (treat lush llivcr^ and atony the Shores of the Ardii' 
Occan^ in the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835. i>y Captain 
Hack, ILN., ConimaiuU^r of the h^xpedition. Illustrated by 
a Map and Plates. London: 183t!. 

IVTow tliat Captain Itoss and liis adventurous companions are 
enjoying the comforts of an LiiD'lish home, it is not easy to 
recall tlie feelings of pidjHc sympathy under which Captain Hack 
undertook the expedition from wliich he has returned. There 
was in Captain Uoss’s adventure something; so jiersonal in its 
orijjin, so trunerous in its ecpupineiit, and so like self-immolation 
in its risks, that he was followed to tlie scene of peril by a na- 
tional anxiety never before extended to any scientitic expedition. 
As a forlorn hope commissioned to scale the ice-built fortress of a 
north-west passaj^c w hose outworks had scarcely been reached, 
and whose inner strenerth was unknown. Captain Uoss and his 
party were every where rej^arded as a self-devoted band, mar- 
shalled not for Hritish ordy, but for Kuropean interests. 

When three years had successively passed away without any 
tidings of the exjiedition, the thrill of fear w hich originated in the 
warm affections of relatives and friends, was soon propagated 
among all classes, and the general anxiety w as still farther roused 
by the distressing, though groundless rumour, that Captain Itoss 
and his companions had perished. Mr George Ross, the brother 
of the captain, and the father of Captain James Clarke Ross, na- 
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turally felt the most intense solicitude respecting two such near 
relations ; and it was through his unceasing exertions that an ex- 
pedition was organized for ascertaining the fate of our country- 
men* At his instigation, we believe, ^r Richardson offered his 
services to Government to conduct such an expedition ; and Cap- 
tain Back haying heard, while in Italy, a vague rumour of the 
loss of Captain Ross’s party, hastened to England to proffer his 
services in the same good cause. 

On Captain Back’s arrival in London he found that Mr Ross 
had prepared a petition to the King, imploring his Majesty’s 
sanction to the immediate despatch of an expedition for ascertain- 
ing the fate of his son and brother; and during the interval which 
necessarily elapsed before an answer could be given. Captain 
Back organized the plan of the expedition, which he communi- 
cated to the Geographical Society on the 2 1st of August. ’I'he 
petition of Mr Ross having been referred by his Majesty to Lorrl 
Goderich, this nobleman recommended to the f.ords Commission- 
ers of the Treasury to grant the sum of L.2000 in aid of the ex- 
penses of the expedition, provided that it was commanded by 
Captain Back ; — it being understood that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany would furnish the suijplies and canoes free of charge, and 
that the remainder of the expense, which was estimated at L.3000, 
would be contributed by Captain Ross’s friends. 

The offer of conducting the expedition having been formally 
made to him by Mr Ross, Captain Back eagerly accepted of if, 
—well aware, trom his hard-earned experience in the journeys of 
Franklin and Richardson, of the risks an<l privations to which he 
would be exposed. 

^ Ihe other L.3000 which was required in addition to the con- 
tributions of the Treasury was speedily raised by the liberal sub- 
scriptions which humanity can at all times command from the 
sympathy of our countrymen. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
not only directed the necessary preparations to be immediately 
made for it by their agents in America, and placed at the disposal 
of the expedition 120 bags of pemmican, two boats, and two 
canoes, but they took the expedition under their immediate pro- 
tection by issuing a commission under their seal to Captain Back 
as its commander. 

In conformity with las instructions, Captain Bach left Liver- 
pool on the 17th February, 1833, accompanied by Mr R. King 
as surgwn aiul naturalist, and three men, two of whom had served 
under Franklin. After a passage of thirty-five days they reached 
JNow York, where persons of all classes vied with each other in 
their politeness and hospitality to the travellers. The usual fovins 
ot tiie Customhouse were dispense*! with, The proprietors of 
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the Ohio steam-boat offered the use of that fine vessel to convoy 
them to Albany, and such were the feelings with which the Ame- 
ricans greeted this expedition of humanity, that upwards of a 
thousand well-dressed persons, with the British consul at their 
head, cheered the steam-boat as it started from the wharf. 

On the 9th of April Captain Back reached Montreal, where 
the principal inhabitants rivalled cacli other in administering to 
the comforts of the travellers : But even these acts of kindness 
had their disadvantages. 'I'lie universal expression of public 
sympathy suddenly inspired two of his three men wdth apprehen- 
sions of unusual danger, and It was only by despatching them 
instantly to a distant post of the company that Captain Back 
Was able to frustrate their design of (j[uitting his service. To 
add to this vexation, an alarming fire broke otit in the hotel 
where he resiiletl, but though most of the pi’operty in the house 
was consumed, yet, owing to the greater 2 >art of his baggage 
having been removed, he only lost his barometer, which, unfor- 
tunately, was his only available one, and which it was impossible 
to suj)ply. 

Having procured the voluntary services of four artillerymen of 
the bth battalion, and hired ji sufficient number of voyageurs at 
l.a Chine, Caplaiu Buck quitted that jdace amid the firing of 
musketry and tlie most enthusiastic cheers of the officers and 
inhaliitants. A dense crowd followed him down the canal, and 
in a few' minutes the exjjeditiou directed the stems of their vessels 
into the noble stream of the St I.awrence, amid the long and 
loudly exjwesscd adieus of their countrymen. 

Turning olF to the right, Captain Back entered the Ottowa, 
which for some distance bedow their junction rolls on its brown 
waters unmixed with the imre stream of the St Lawrence. Leav- 
ing the Ottowa, he entered on the left a deej) and black stream, 
so overhung by sombre rocks and withered trees, and so bleak 
and lifeless, that it seemed the very abode of melancholy and 
despair, and recalled to Cajitain Back a 2 >iihiting representing 
Sadak in searcli of the waters of oblivioji. This river carried 
them to I.akc Nipising, from which they descended to l.ake 
Huron by the Uiviere dcs Framjais, and reached the Sault de Ste. 
Marie at the head of the Lake, and the extreme point to which 
civilisation Iras yet extended. Before leaving the Sault, C'aj)taiu 
Back waited on the officers of the American garrison, accom- 
pfinie<l by the geittlemcn of the Company, and he experieiiced a 
reception in unison, as he says, with the strong feeling of interest 
which had been manifested for them throughout the state of New 
York. Not satisfied with ordinary courtesies, the commanding 
officer, Captain Baxly, sent to the exjieclitiou j)rej)arcd veuison, 
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tongues, sweet cofn, and many other dainties, which, though as 
Captain Back remarks, they were most welcome on their own 
account, were still more valuable from the feeling which had 
prompted the present.* 

After crossing the northern extremity of Lake Superior, the 
expedition arrived at Fort William on the 20th May. On the 
31st they crossed the Lac do la Pluie. On the 6th June they 
reached Fort Alexander, at the southern extremity of J^ake Win- 
nipeg, where they remained till the 1 1th of June 5 and on the 
17th they reached the depot, called Norway House, situated on 
the Jack River, where they met with the most cordial reception. 

Having completed his equipments, Captain Back left Norway 
House on the 28th June with 16 persons, viz. two steersmen, 
three carpenters, four artillerymen, two fishermen, one interpreter, 
and several voyayeurs, to whom eight other persons were subse- 
quently added. After passing the Grand Rapid minutely de- 
scribed by Sir J. Franklin, and poling up several lesser rapids, 
they reached the Cedar Lake, the well-known “ Lac Bourbon,” 
where the savage barbarity of the Indians had annihilated for ever 
the pious labours of the earlier missionaries. On the right bank of 
the river Sashkashawan theywere surprised with the sight of a large 
farm-house, with barns and fenced enclostires, within which eight 
or ten fine cows, and three or four horses were grazing, belonging 
to a freeman of the name of Turner, who was out of the way. 

On the 5th July Captain Back reached Pine Island lake, on the 
17th Isle a la Crosse, and keeping to the left of Clear I.ake, they 
entered Buffalo Lake, where they were greeted with one of those 
violent thunder-storms which seldom fail to terrify those who navi- 
gate it. On the 21st July, Captain Back reached Portage la 
Loche, where the traveller comes suddenly on the spot from 
which a most picturesque and beautiful view bursts upon the 
eye. * A thousand feet below,’ says he, ‘ the silvan landscape 
‘ lay spread before us to the extent of thirty-six miles, in all the 

* wild luxuriance of its summer clothing. Even the most jaded 

* of the party, as he broke from the gloom of the wood on this 
‘ enchanting scene, seemed to forget his weariness, and halted 
‘ involuntarily with his burden to gaze for a moment with a sort of 
‘ wondering admiration on a spectacle so novel and magnificent.’ 


• Another instance of American generosity deserves to be mentioned. 
Mr De Witt Bloodgood having lieard at Albany that Captain Rosa had 
suffered a loss of property, particularly his instruments, by the fire at 
Montreal, generously offered to do any thing in his power * by way of 
‘ replacing any articles at his own expense.’ 
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Upon his arrival at Pine Portage on the 23d July, Captain 
Back met with Mr A. R. McLeod, of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s service, and though this gentleman had been long indis- 
posed, and was then on his way to Canada for the re-establish- 
ment of his health, yet no sooner did he see the circular of Mr 
Simpson, and learn the humane object of the mission, than he 
removed all apprehensions from Captain Back’s mind, by decla- 
ring his sympathies for our long absent countrymen, and his 
gaUant determination to sacrifice his own plans, and accompany 
the expedition. 

From Fort Chipewyan, where the expedition arrived on the 
29th July, they went to the Salt River, where they met, on the 
4th of August, with j)art of a tribe of Slave Lake Indians. Soon 
after this a larger party appeared, of which Captain Back gives 
the following interesting description : — 

* Shortly afterwards, we met a whole fleet of canoes, whose approach 
was notified by loud and discordant sounds — a horrible concert of voices 
of all ages, utterly indescribable. Their chief was an intelligent looking 
old man, called by the traders, Ic camarade de Mandeville and from 
his extensive knowledge of the country to the northward and eastward 
of Great Slave Lake, there w^as every reason to expect considerable in- 
formation, if it could only lie wormed out of him. Tlie tout ensemble 
of these “people’^ was wild and grotesque in the extreme. One canoe 
in particular fixed my attention ; it was small even for a canoe ; and how 
eight men, women, and chiblren contrived to stow away their legs, in 
a space not more than large enough for three Europeans, would have 
been a puzzling problem to one unacquainted with the suppleness of an 
Indian’s unbandagCMi limbs. There, however, they were, in a tempera- 
ture of 66<*, packed heads and tails like Yarmouth herrings — half naked 
—their hair in elf-locks, long and matted — filthy beyond description — 
and all squalling together. To complete the picture, their dogs, scarce 
one degree below them, formed a sort of body guard, on each side of 
the river ; and as the canoe glided away with the current, all the ani- 
mals together, human and canine, set up a shrill and horrible yell. 

* By sunset I got well up the stream ; but not having been there for 
thirteen years, and my crew being no better acquainted with the locality 
than myself, we took a wrong channel, and encamped. The following 
morning the route was regained ; and on arriving at the proper spot, we 
filled our five large bags with pure and white salt, in the short space of 
half an hour* There were no mounds like those seen in 1820; but just 
at the foot of the hill which bounds the prairie in that quarter, there 
were three springs, varying in diameter from four to twelve feet, and 


* Requesting one of the three Company’s officers at Red River set- 
tlement to accompany Captain Back, and promising the officer that did 
so early promotion to a chief factorship. 
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producing hillocks of sfiU, from fourteen to thirty inches in height* TIio 
streams wore dry, hut the stirface of the clayey soil was covered, to the 
extent of a few hundred yards towards the plain, with a white crust of 
saline particles.* 

From the chief of this tribe, le camarade do MandovUlo, 
Captain Back received the important intelligence, which tvas 
confirmed by a half-bred Indian, that there were beyond the 
Great Slave Lake two large rivers, the Thlc\v-ec-choh, and the 
Tch.lon, which maintained nearly a parallel direction K.N.E. to 
the sea, into which they fell by mouths not far distant. The 
superiority of the Tch-lon "was strongly insisted ui)on, and the 
Tnlew-ee-choh was represented as narrow, shoally, and dan- 
gerous, full of rapids and perilous cascades, and destitute 
even of wood for fuel. Perplexed with this information, wliich 
was not satisfactory, Captain Back pursued his voyage down 
Slave lliver, and on the 8th of August he reached the Great 
Slave Lake, and was received at Fort llesolntion by Mr Mac- 
Donnell, an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

At this station Captain Back again endeavoured to acquire 
correct information respecting the two rivers already mentionetl ; 
but though he was discouraged by all the Indians from follow- 
ing his projected route down the Thlew-eo-choh, yet, with his 
wonted sagacity, lie relied on the accuracy of his original opinion, 
supported by tho observations of Black Meat, an old Indian 
warrior whom he had known in 1820, and ho accordingly resolved 
to descend the Thlew-ee-choh. 

For this purpose, he divided his crew into two parties, one of 
W’hich, consisting of five, was to be left as an escort to Mr Mc- 
Leod, to establish their winter-quarters at h'ort Reliance, and, 
with the other, consisting of his English servant, one Canadian, two 
half-breeds, and two Indians, Captain Back set sail in liis old canoe 
on the 1 1th of August. 'I'ho navigation of the Great Slave Lake 
did not present many objects of interest. The drift wood, W'hich 
occurred in such piles from the Slave to the Mackenzie river, and 
to a great distance along the east and Avest shores of the lake, was 
no longer seen, and the water, in place of being turbid and yellow, 
was of a pellucid green colour. The country to the left became 
gradually loss rugged, but the scenery to the right increased in 
grandeur and boldness ; and, to use Captain Back’s strong ex- 
pression, * never, eitfier in Alp or Apennine, had he scon a pic- 
‘ ture of such rugged wildness.’ The rocks, rising perpendicu- 
larly 1200 feet hign, were rent, as if by some violent convulsion, 
into deep chasms and rugged fissures, inaccessible to the nimblest 
animal* ‘ A few withered pipes, grey with age, jutted their 
‘ shrivelled arms from the extreme ridge of the abyss, on one of 
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* which a majestic fishing eagle was seated, and there, unscared 

* by our cries, reigned in solitary state the monarch of the rocky 
‘ wilderness.’ Towards the east end of the lake they came upon a 
new river, whoso steep and rocky bed M^as considered as the only 
practicable route to the high lands, from which the waters take an 
opposite course, This stream was called Hoar-Frost River, and 
near its mouth was a magnificent and highly picturesque water- 
fall (Heverley’s Fall, which is represented in a fine engraving on 
stone), the commencement of a series of appalling cascades and 
raj>ids, characteristic of the river. Captain Back was obligee! to 
have his canoe, as well as its lading, carried over a slippery and 
uneven acclivity, but no sooner had his exhausted men enjoyed 
‘ a few hundred yards paddling’ along a smooth pool, than they 
came in sight of fresh clouds of spray from a third and a fourth 
fall, too dangerous to approach. Here they had no alternative but 
to bear their canoe and baggage over rugged ridges, fallen trees, 
rivulets, and moss-covered swamps, till they emerged into an 
open space, barren and desolate, where ‘ crag was piled upon 
‘ crag, to the height of two thousand feet from the base,’ anil 
where the course of the contracted river, now far beneath them, 
was rendered visible by an loirntcrrvpted line of Jbahi. 'riie toil 
with which this portage was surmounted W'as intolerable, and 
was greatly exaggerated by the combined attack of myriads of 
sand-flics and mosquitoes, which made their faces stream with 
blood. Captain Back has repeatedly recurred to this source of 
annoyance, of which we shall endeavour to give the reader some 
idea. At Fort Alexander Mr King was attacked with such se- 
verity by mosquitoes, and his features so changed in the morning, 
that ho could scarcely bo recognised. At another time, the face 
of the steersman was so swollen that he could scarcely see. 

‘ There is certainly no form of wretchedness, among those to which 
the chcfjuorcit life of a royagnur is exposed, at once so great and so hu- 
miliating, as the torture indicted by these puny hlood-snckers. To 
avoid them is impossible : and ns for defending himself, though for a 
time he may go on crushing by thousands, ho cannot long maintain the 
unequal conilict ; so that at last, subdued by pain and fatigue, he throws 
himself in despair with his face to the earth, and, half suffocated in his 
blanket, groans away a few hours of sleepless rest. * * * * 

* But how can I possibly give on idea of the torment we endured 
frotn the sand-flies? As we dived into the confined and suffocating 
chasms, or waded through the close sw'anips, they rose in clouds, actually 
dai’kening the air : to see or to speak was equally diflicult, for they 
rushed at every undefended part, and fixed their poisonous fangs in 
an instant. Our faces streamed with blood, as if leeches had been ap- 
plied ; and there was a burning and irritating pain, followed by imme- 
diate inflammation, and producing giddiness, which almost drove us 
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mad^ Whenever we halted, which the nature of the country compelled 
us to do often, the men, even Indians, threw themselves on their laces, 
and moaned with pain and agony. My arms being less encumbered, 1 
defended myself in some degree by waving a branch in each hand ; but 
even, with this, and the aid of a veil and stout leather gloves, I did not 
escape without severe punishment. For the time, I thought the tiny 
plagues worse even than mosquitoes. 

‘ While speaking on this subject, I am reminded of a remark of Mau- 
felly, which, as indicative of the keen observation of the tribe, and 
illustrating the humanity of the excellent individual to whom it alludes, 
I may be pardoned for introducing here. — It was the ciistom of “Sir 
John Franklin never to kill a fly ; and though teased by them beyond 
expression, especially when engaged in taking observations, he would 
quietly desist ftorn his work, and patiently blow the half-gorged intru- 
ders from his hands — “ the world was wide enough for both.” This 
was jocosely remarked upon at the time by Akaitcho and the four or 
five Indians who accompanied him ; l>ut the impression, it seems, had 
sunk deep, for on Maufelly’s seeing me fill my tent with smoke, and 
then throw open the front and beat the sides all round with leafy 
branches, to drive out the stupefied pests before I went to rest, he could 
not refrain from expressing his surprise that I should be so unlike the 
old chief, who would not destroy so much as a single mosquito.* 

After surmounting sunken rocks and fresh rapids, which dama- 
ged the canoe, and carrying their whole materiel over three 
distinct falls, rising like huge steps to the height of forty-five 
feet, they completed the last ascent of this turbulent though ro- 
mantically beautiful river, diversified in endless succession with all 
the finest elements of the picturesque. 

After repairing the canoe, the travellers entered (20th August) 
upon a different scene, an amphitheatre of gently rising hills, em- 
braced a calm sheet of water, which was called Cook’s Lake ; and 
on the 22d they reached another lake of considerable size, to 
which Captain Back gave the name of Walmsley. At the east 
end of this lake they found a chain of small lakes, which led 
them to a river barred by fifteen portages, which, in place of 
annoying him as before. Captain Back regarded as the ladder 
by which he was to mount to the dividing ridge of land, ‘ the 

* attainment of that goal being all which, at that late season, 

* he could hope to accomplish.* A succession of lakes and diffi- 
cult portages, where their frail canoes were injured, took Cap- 
tain Back to an open space of water, where he saw some sand- 
hills to the north-west, which led him to conclude that he was 
not far from the summit of land. Other four rapids, with an, ag- 
gregate fall of from sixteen to twenty feet, were the only obstacles 
to the navigation of a river which opened on a magnificent lake, 
which received the name of Clinton-Coldcn Lake, connected by a 
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narrow portage with a splendid sheet of water al)out sixty miles 
lonp^, and twenty-five broad^ which was called Lake Aylmer, and 
which forms the summit level of the country. This was nearly 
the termination of Captain Baches journey for the season. Here, 
on the 29th August, he discovered the existence and the source of 
the Thlew-ee-choh, the object of his most eager desire, and the 
reward of all his toils, 

* Becoming anxious about the men, I took my gun, and, following a 
N.N.W. direction, went out to look for them. Having passed a small 
sheet of water, between the rivulet, or channel, previously mentioned, 
and Lake Aylmer, I ascended a hill, from the top of which I discerned, 
to my groat delight, a rapid, evidently connected with the stream which 
Howed through the narrow channel from the lake. With a q^uickened 
step I proceeded to trace its course, and, in doing so, was further grati- 
fied at being obliged to wade through tlic sedgy waters of springs. 
Crossing two rivulets, whose lively ripples ran due north into the rapid, 
the thought occurred to me, that these feeders might be tributaries to 
the Thlew-ee-choh ; and, yielding to that pleasing emotion, which dis- 
coverers, in the first bound of their transport, may be pardoned for in- 
dulging, I threw myself down on the bank, and drank a hearty draught 
of the limpid water. From a height a mile forwar<l, the line of stream 
could be distinctly traced into an open space, which, as it contracted, in- 
clined to the north ; and this, with the appearance of two plovers, exact- 
ly resembling the noisy j>lover (^Charadrius vociferns^ about Fort En- 
terprise, convinced me that I stood on part of tlie continuous height of 
land which extends hither from the borders of the Cupper Mine River. 
The men nut making their appearance, 1 raised a dense smoke, by firing 
the moss, tu apprise them of my situation ; and returned to the tent, 
passing, on rny way, a white wolf, which was sneaking towards a deer. 
A smoke seen to rise from behind the sand-hills announced, shortly after- 
wards, the approach of the men ; and at a late hour, the Indian first, 
and afterwards the others, came in. De Charloit groaned under the 
weight of a musk-ox's head and Iiorns, while his companions were more 
usefoliy laden with the spoils of some good fat deer. 

< They had fallen on the river the second day, and described it as be- 
ing large enough for boats. Returning along its banks by a wule lake?, 
and two tributary streams as large as itself, they ascertained that it was 
really the same stream, tlie source of which I had thus accidentally dis- 
covered in the Sand-hill Lake, close to us ; which was now distinguished 
by .the name of Sussex Lake, after His Royal Highness the Vice-Patron 
of the expedition. I had reserved a little grog for this occasion, and 
need hardly say with what cheerfulness it was shared among the crew, 
whose welcome tidings had verified the notion of Dr Richardson and 
myself, and thus placed beyond doubt the existence of the Thlew-ee- 
choh." 

Embarking on the Thlew-ce-chuli, Captain Back followed a 
small lake until it ended in a rapid choked by immense boul- 
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tiers, aver which the canoe was lifted. The stream again widens 
ed into what may be called a lake, and received the tribute of 
Icy river from the Westward, whose banks were cased with 
ponderous ice. After passing a curious conical island, whose 
sides consisted of clean stones, piled up twenty feet, a narrow 
conducted them to Musk<.ox Lake, about six miles long. Here 
commenced a series of rapids, which the canoe was too weak to 
run, and too rickety to bo lifted over ; and as the month of Au- 
gust had closed. Captain Back resolved to return southward to 
his Avinter quarters at Fort* Reliance. He retraced his steps by 
Lakes Aylmer and Clin ton- Colden ; but after descending the 
rapids, Aviiich he encountered on the 23d of August, he struck 
southward into Artillery Lake, about forty miles long, and twelve 
broad, which discharges itself by a rapid river—r-the Ah-hel-dessy, 
we presume* — into the eastern end of Slave Lake, near*Fort- 
lleliancc. The canoe was now in such a battered state, that 
they were unable to descend the foaming rapids of the Ah-hel- 
dessy ; and as there Avas a shorter cut by land to Fort- Reliance, 
they left the canoe and some other things c/t cache, and each 
man loaded Avith a Aveight of 120 lbs., began to pick his Avay 
over broken rocks and intersecting gullies. Under this load the 
mosquitoes and sand-flics attacked tnern with the most unrelent- 
ing hostility, and their route became almost perilous, from the 
confused masses of granitic debris, and the narroAv shelves of per- 
pendicular rocks, over which their path lay. But the toils of 
this steep and weary track wore amply compensated when, upon 
reaching the summit of the mountain, they saw the western sun 
shedding his golden rays on Artillery Lake in the far horizon, 
and another lake at the extreme south. 

< It was a sight altogether novel to me ; I had seen nothing in the 
Old World at all resembling it. There w'as not the stern beauty of Al- 
pine scenery, and still less the fair variety of hill and dale, forest and 
glade, which makes the charm of a Eiu’opean landscape. There was 
nothing to catch or detain the lingering eye, Avhich wandered on, Avith- 
out a clicck, over endless lines of round backed rocks, whpse sides were 
rent into indescribably eccentric forms. It was like a stormy ocean 
suddenly petrified. Except a few tawny and pale green lichens, there 
M'as nothing to relievo the horror of the scene | for the fire had seethed 
it, and the grey and black stems of the mountain pine, which lay pros- 
trate in mournful confusion, seemed like the blackened corpses of de- 
parted vegetation. It was a picture of “ hideous ruin and comhus- 
. tion,” ’ 


* This river, though often mentioned, does not appear in Captain 
Back’s map. ...... 
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On the 7tli September Captain Back arrived at Fort Ileliance 
with hia motley group of swollen faces and tattered garments. 
He was warmly received by Mr M‘Leod, and was delighted to 
see the newly erected framework of his winter habitation, which 
his friend had constructed since the 22d of August, with the as- 
sistance of only four men. The site of it formen the extremity of 
M‘Leod’!i bay ; and, covered with shrubs and trees, it resembled 
a park more than an American forest. Mr King arrived on the 
Itith September, and as it was desirable to complete their esta- 
blishment with the least possible delay, the men were divided into 
parties, and regular tasks assigned them ; one j)arty felled trees, 
another squared them into beams ; some sawed them into planks, 
while others chipped the shapeless granite, or filled the boat 
with sand and grass as a substitute for mortar. In a few days 
the framework of the house and observatory was completed, but 
ow’ing to the smallness of the trees, and the distance from which 
they were brought, the filling up of the walls was a slow opera- 
tion, which was not completed till the 5th of November. 

The winter which Captain Back spent at Fort Ileliance was 
one of severe suffering and privation. A combination of unfa- 
vourable circumstances occasioned an early scarcity of food. 
Although several hundreds of deer and musk-oxen were seen in 
groups, yet, owdng to the mildness of the season, and the abun- 
tlance of the reindeer lichen on which they feed, they remained 
at a distance in the barren lauds ; and owing also to the manner 
in which they were harassed when they did a])pear, it was im- 
possible to get within gunshot of them. I'he fishery, too, on 
which they had placed great reliance, liad failed. The few fishes 
that were caught were indifferent, and it was found that the trout 
had devoured the spawn of the white fish. From these causes Cap- 
tain Back was reluctantly driven to his sea stock of pemmican be- 
fore September was over ; and though the men were divided into 
parties, and sent to a specified part of the lake to oljtain subsist- 
ence, yet their success was so partial that Captain Back was 
compelled, in the beginning of November, to reduce the daily 
rations, and stop the usual allowance to the dogs, which w'erc 
thus so reduced as to be barely able to crawl. 

Had Captain Back to have provided only for his own party, his 
duties would have been less severe, and his anxieties less painful ; 
but the sick, the aged, pnd the starving Indians thronged to the 
house of the white man, when their own kindred were unwilling 
or unable to relieve them. Infirm old men, women, and chil- 
dren were left at his door, and though on such an emergency as the 
present, it was necessary to prevent the repetition of the practice, 
yet the unfortunate appllctmts never went away without food and 
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assistance. The following case is an example of the appeals 
which were too frequently made to the humanity of our country*- 
men : — 

* A fire being seen on the opposite side of the bay, a canoe was de- 
spatched to see who had made it ; and soon returned, not with a good 
load of meat, as we had hoped, but with a poor old woman, bent double 
by age and infirmities, and rendered absolutely frightfiil by famine and 
disease. The ills that “ flesh is heir to ” had been prodigally heaped on 
her, and a more hideous figure Dante himself has not conceived. 

‘ Clad in deer skins, her eyes all but closed, her hair matted and filthy, 
her skin shrivelled, and feebly supporting, with the aid of a stick held 
by both hands, a trunk which was literally honzontal, she presented, if 
such an expression may be pardoned, the shucking and unnatural ap- 
pearance of a human brute. It was a humiliating spectacle, and one 
which I would not willingly sec again. Poor wretch I Her tale was 
soon told : old and decrepit, she had come to be considered as a burden 
even by her own sex. Past services and toils were forgotten, and in 
their figurative style, they coldly told her, that “ though she appeared to 
“ live she was already dead,” and must be abandoned to her fate. “ There 
“ is a new fort,” said they ; “ go there ; the whites are great medicine 
men, and may have power to save you.” This was a month before ; 
since which time she had crawled and hobbled along the rocks, the scanty 
supply of berries which she found upon them just enabling her to live. 
Anotlier day or two must have ended her sufferings.’ 

This unhappy being, whom Captain Back afterwards describes 

* as exhibiting a form and variety of human wretchedness which 

* he had never witnessed,’ and as creating, by her appearance, 

‘ an involuntary shuddering, crawling on her hands and knees, 
‘ stationed herself, along with others, singly or in groups, by all 
‘ the men at their meals, envying every mouthful, and imploring 

* the servants even for the scrapings of the kettles.’ 

When the river and the borders of the lake were frozen, the 
scarcity of food increased, but the hopes of the party were bright- 
ened by the accidental arrival of two young hunters, who, unable 
to find their way back to the chief Akaitcho, exchanged for to- 
bacco the fresh meat of some deer which they had slam. When 
this supply was exhausted, and the fort surrounded with women 
and children screeching for food. Captain Back’s old friend 
Akaitcho appeared with a little meat, wnich quieted tlie uproar. 
He wore round his neck the silver medal whicn Sir John Frank- 
lin had presented to him at Fort Enterprise, and promised that 
the travellers should not want as long as he had any thing to 
send to the fort. 

Although Captain Back made every exertion to procure fish and 
other food, wherever there was any probability of finding it* and 
diminbhed his party as much as possible, yet before JJecember 
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had closed^ famine had universally assailed the Indians, and 
threatened the travellers with destruction. Forty of the choicest 
hunters among the Chipewyans had perished from actual want, 
many others had not been heard of, and the miserable survivors 
had experienced, both from the rigours of the climate and the 
want of food, the severest hardships. 

‘ The interpreter came from one of the fishing stations with an ac- 
count of the loss of some nets, and the inadequacy of their means of 
support. They seldom took more than thirteen small fish in a day, and 
the Indians, now reduced to a state of great weakness, crowded round 
them for a portion of what they could ill afford. It was the same with 
us ; for those w ho happened to he within a moderate distance fell hack 
on the Fort, as the only chance of prolonging their existence ; and we 
freely imparted the utmost we could spare. In vain did we endeavour 
to revive their drooping spirits, and excite them to action ; the scourge 
was too heavy, and their exertions were entirely paralysed. No sooner 
had one party closed llie door, than another, still more languid and dis- 
tressed, feebly opened it, and confirmed by their half- furnished looks and 
sunken eyes their heart-rending tale of sulfering*. They spoke litth*, 
]>ut crowded in silence round the fire, as if eagixr to enjoy the only com- 
fort remaining to them. A handful of mouldy pounded meat, which 
had been originally reserved for our dogs, was the most liberal allow- 
ance we could mak(i to each ; and this meal, unpalatable and unw’hole- 
some as it was, together with the customary jnvsentatiou of the friendly 
j»ipe, was sufficient to efface for a moment the recollection of tVieir sor- 
rows, and even to light up their faces with a smile of hope. ‘‘ We 
know/' they said, that you are as much distressed as ourselves, and 
you are very good." Affiicting as it was to behold such scenes of 
suffering, it was at the same time gratifying to observe tije resignation 
with wdiich they wore met- There were no impious npbraidings of 
Providence, imr any of those revolting acts, too frequent within late 
years, w’hich have cast a darker shade over the character of the savage 
Indian. While the party thus scantily relieved w'ere expressing* their 
gratitude, one of their companions arrived, and after a short pause an- 
nounced that a child wjis dying for want of food, close at hand. The 
father instantly jumped up; and having* bocm supplied with some pom- 
miean, for we bad no other meat, hurried away, and happily arrived in 
time to save its life.' 

Captain Back’s anxiety respecting the fate of the main body 
of the Indians under Akaitcho became so great that Mr Mc- 
Leod most humanely volunteered to search for them, tind to en- 
courage them and stimulate them to exertion by his presence ; 
and as if it were the rew^ard of this act of kindness, one of Captain 
Back's Indians, who had been with Akaitcho, arrived after Mr 
McLeod's departure with a small quantity of half-dried meat 
which he had dragged eight days* march. This welcome messen- 
get brought the agreeable tidings that the deer were numerous, 
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and that meat had been put en mcke for his use. These flatter- 
ing prospects, however, tvere darkened by the return of the flsh- 
ing patty, who, during the last fortnight, had not been able to 
procure as much as supported them, and the starving Indians con- 
tinued to flock to the white man’s door. 

< Onr hall was in a manner filled with invalids and other stupidly de- 
jected beings, who> seated round thc fire, occupied themselves In roastihg 
and devouring small bits of their reindeer garments, which, even when 
entire, afforded them a very insufficient protection against a tempera-* 
ment of 102® below the Jreeztng point* The father torpid and despaii*- 
ing — the mother, with a hollow and sepulchral wail, vainly endeavour- 
ing to soothe the infant, which with unceasing moan clung to her 
shrivelled and exhausted breast — the passive child gazing vacantly 
around ; such was one of the many groups that suiToundcd iis. Hut 
not a murmur escaped from the men. VVhen the weather was a little 
milder, we took them into the store, and showing them our remaining 
provision, represented the necessity of their making an efi’ort to reach 
Akaitcho, wlierc their own relations would supply them plentifully : for, 
trifling as was the pittance dealt out to them by us, yet it contributed 
to the diminution of our stock, and it was evident that by strict economy 
alone we could get through the season at all. With the apathy so 
strikingly characteristic of the inert and callous savage, to whom life 
itself is a thing scarce worth pi'eserving, some declared they could not, 
and others that they would not go. This obstinacy compelled me to 
reduce thdr allowance, a measure of necessary rigour, which ultimately 
drove the stronger away, and left us more means to nourish and sup- 
port the weak(ir. INIr King was unremitting in his care of those who 
required medical aid ; and often did I share my own plate with the 
children, whose helpless state and piteous cries were peculiarly distress- 
ing. Coni])assion for the full-grown may or may not he felt ; but that 
heart must be cased in steel which is insensible to the cry of a child for 
food. 1 have no reserve in declaring the pleasure wliich it gave me to 
watch the emotions of those unfortunate little ones, as each received its 
spoonful of peiumican from my hand/ 

Captain Back and Mr King were themselves reduced to half-a- 
pound each of pemmican a-day, though the labouring men requir- 
ed a pound and three quarters. Under this diminution of food these 
men, particularly the artillerymen, remained cheerful and in good 
spirits, and C'aptain Back endeavoured to foster this feeding of con- 
tentment by general kindness, by a regular observance of the Sab- 
bath (wheti the service was read in English and in French), and 
by the establishment of evening schools for their improvement. 
This scanty supply of food was rendered less tolerable by the 
extraordinary rigour of the season. Captain Back has already 
mentioned a coUl of 102® below the fretzinr; pointy or 70® below 
zero^ wliich occurred about the end of .December, when he made 
some interesting experiments on the congelation of various fluids, 
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which we shall aftei'Watds detail. The mean temperature of 
January, 1834, was so low as 39® below tero^ and the first week of 
February was still more severe. This excessive cold drove every 
living thing frotn the fort, and even the few white partridges 
which had cheered them disappeared. On the 4 th February, the 
thermometer stood at 60®, which, with a fresh breeze, was 
almost intolerable. The temperature could not be raised above 
12® in a room where eight large logs of dry wood were burning 
in the fire-place. Ink and paint congealed. The sextant cases, 
and boxes of seasoned wood, which were principally of fir, split ; 
the skin of the hands became dry and cracked, opening into un- 
sightly and smarting gashes ; and on one occasion, after Captaiti 
Back had washed his face within three feet of the fire, his hair 
became clotted with ice before he had time to dry it. 

The Society of Fort Reliance received a gratifying variation by 
the arrival on the 9th February of Mr M‘Leod, who had preced- 
ed a party of men laden with meat. His face was frostbitten in 
seven places, and all the Indians, to the number of fourteen, were 
similarly lacerated. The latter compared the sensation of hand- 
ling their guns to that of touching red-hot iron ; and so sharp 
was the pain, that they wrapped round the triggers leathern 
thongs to keep their fingers from the steel. Under such circum- 
stances, as Captain Back remarks, ‘ the forest was no longer a 
‘ shelter, nor the land a support, famine with her gaunt and bony 
‘ arm pursued them at every turn, and strewed them lifeless on 
‘ the cold bosom of the snow.’ Nine had already fallen victims, 
and others were preserved from a similar fate by the humane 
interposition of Mr M‘Lcod. The following recital of cruelty 
and hunger was given by Mr Charles, the chief factor of the 
ChipeAVyan district, and affords an example of those frightful 
atrocities with which savage life is occasionally marked. 

‘ A Cree Indian came to the Fort in November, 1832, after a tem- 
porary absence, and gave a plausible account of severe calamities which 
bad befallen him in the preceding winter. After describing the Jiorrors 
of starvation in the desolate forest, he said that, worn out at length hy 
hunger and cold, his wife, the mother of his children, sunk into a le- 
thargy and died ; his daughter soon followed ; and two sons, just spring- 
ing into manhood, who promised to be the support of his old age — alas I 
they also perished ; lastly, their younger children, though tended by him 
Avith unwearied solicitude, and fed for n time on the parings of their leather 
garments, sunk under their sufferings, and slept Avith their brethren. 
“ What could I do ?” exclaimed the man, with a frenzieil look that al- 
most startled the hearers, — “ could I look up to the Great Spirit? — 
could I remain to behold my strength laid prostrate? Not no! One 

child was yet spared I fled for succour. But, oh ! the Avoods Avero 

silent, — iiow silent !— I am here.’* 
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< The boy alluded to was about eleven years of age, and at the close, 
as daring the recital, kept his eyes vacantly fixed on the blaming fire near 
which he was seated, seeming unconscious that the narration was ended, 
and still listening, as if waiting for some dreadful story not yet told* His 
father spoke, and he started ; then, having given him a live ember to 
light his half-emptied pipe, he relapsed into his steadfast gaze of vacancy* 

‘ Not a word, not a gesture, had escaped the attentive ears and spark- 
Itng eyes of some men of his tribe who arrived just as he began to speak* 
Never was man more patiently listened to ; his grief, or the long pauses 
which counterfeited it, were not once interrupted, except by his own 
wailings : but when he had concluded, a kind of hollow muttering arose 
from the grouped Indians ; and the spokesman of their number began 
a speech, at first in a subdued tone, and then, gradually elevating his 
voice with the energy of one strongly excited, he finished by denoun- 
cing him as a murderer and a cannibal* The accused hesitated a few 
seconds, mechanically whiffing at his exhausted pipe, — and then, with 
the most stoical indifference, calmly denied the charge. 

^ But from that instant his spirits fell ; and the anxious and painful 
expression of his countenance, whenever his son was absent for a mo- 
ment, betrayed the consciousncvss of guilt. lie could not longer look 
his fellow-rnan in the face. 

‘ Those who had roused this inward storm kept aloof, as from a poi- 
sonous reptile ; and, having obtained the trifling articles which they 
w anted from the store, returned to their hunting. 

* The wretched man lingered about the Fort for some time, and at 
length, accompanied by bis boy, sulkily left it. 

* But by a strange infatuation (such are the mysterious ways of Pro- 
vidence), instead of seeking some lonely place where he might have hid 
his guilt, and lived unmolested, he went to the lodges of the very persons 
whom he had most cause to avoid, — the men who had branded him as a 
murderer and cannibal. 

‘ He sought their hospitality, and was admitted; but an instinctive 
loathing, not unmixed with apprehension, induced them to request his 
departure. After a slight hesitation, he not only refused, but, assuming 
a tone of defiance, uttered such threats that the endurance of the Indians 
was exhausted, and they shot him on the spot. 

‘ More than one gun having been fired, the boy was also wounded in 
the arm ; and, thinking to mitigate their rage, he fled behind a tree, and 
offered to confess all he knew, if they would only spare his life. His 
wish was granted, and then was told the most sickening tale of delibe- 
rate cannibalism ever heard. The monster had, in truth, murdered his 
wife and children, and fed upon their reeking carcases I That tfie one 
boy was spared was owing, not to pity or affection, but- to the accident 
of their having arrived at the Fort when they did. . Another twenty- 
fotir hours would have sealed his doom also.* 

During this frightful period of suffering, old Akaitcho showed 
himself the faithful friend of the White Man. At the dawn of 
every day he was equipped for the hunt, and by his personal 
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exertions, as well as by the force of his example, he at least mi- 
tigated the distress tvhich he could not wholly relieve. When 
importuned by his tribe to consider their sufferings in preference 
to those of the strangers, he is reported to have said, ‘ But the 
‘ Great Chief (Captain Back) trusts to us, and. it is better that 
‘ ten Indians should perish than that one white man should sailer 
‘ through our negligence anti breach of faith.’ Maufelly, another 
Indian chief, who had been some months absent, arrived with the 
glad tidings that he bad five deer killed for them, and within a 
couple of days* walk ; and this unexpected supply furnished '■ou'r 
travellers with the first steak of fresh meat which they had tasted 
for three months. A short time after, a party of Captain Back’s 
own people arrived, after fourteen days’ travelling, with a small 
quantity of half dried meat, in their journey for which they had 
been three entire days without food ; ami the eamarade de JMan- 
devillc likewise appeared at the Kort with two sledges of dried 
moat, which he and an Imlian youth had dragged from their 
lodges, five days’ journey distant. Mr M‘I/eod also sent a far- 
ther supply of food, partly obtained from Akaitcho, but accompa- 
nied with the distressing information, ‘ That he and his family were 
‘ surrounded by diftleulties, privations, and death, six more na- 
* lives of either sex having sunk under the horrors of starvation.’ 

About the 20th of April the prospects of Captain Back began 
to brighten. Two glossy black ravens were the first feathered 
visitors that w’cleomed the approach of spring. Kven their sharp 
croaking had music in its discord, and their acts of petty larceny, 
scarcely rebuked by the injured party, made them members of 
the living community in the desert. An unfortunate Iroquois, 
however, who did not know that the ravens had joined the expe- 
dition, could not resist the temptation of shooting them both at a 
single shot. Captain Back was sei-iously annoyed at this act of 
cruelty against the companions of his solitude, but it was luckily 
the harbinger of good tidings from Ihigland. 

On the 25th of April, the anniversary of their departure from 
La Chine, our travellers were recounting the acts of kindness 
which were there shown them, when a sharp and loud knock at 
the door preceded a messenger with a packet from Mnglaud, an- 
nouncing the return of Captain Koss and his party. 

‘ To mo the intelligence was peculiarly gratifying, not only as verify- 
ing my previonaly expressed opinions, but as demonstrating the wisdom 
as w<*ll as the humanity of the course pursued by the ju’omoters of our 
exjiedition, who had thereby rescued the British nation from an iinputa 
tioii of indlft’erence which it was far indeed from meriting. In the ful- 
ness of our hearts, wo assembled together, aud humbly ollere.1 up our 
thanks to that merciful I’rovidence, which in the beautiful langua"*' "f 
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Scripture bath said, ** Mine own will I bring, again, as 1 did sometime 
“ from the deeps of the sea.” Tho thought of wonderful u preserva- 
tion overpowered for a time the common occurrences of life. Wo had 
but just sat down to broakftist ; \)ut our appetite was gone, and the day 
was passed iiv a feverish state of excitement. Seldom, indeed, did my 
friend Mr King or I indulge in a libation, but on this joyful occasion 
economy was forgotten ; a treat was given to the men, and for ourselves 
the social sympathies were quickened by a generous bowl of punch.’ 

This unlooked-for information necessarily occasioned a change 
in Captain Back’s plans. Having provisions for ten persons for 
three months, he resolved to proceed on his voyage of discovery 
with one boat in place of two, and to select the best men for his 
crew ; the rest of the party being left under the charge of Mr 
M‘Lcod to bring from I’ort Resolution the stoves provided by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and with instructions to meet Cap- 
tain Back on the Thlow-ee-choh by the middle of September, to 
afford him any assistance that unforeseen misfortunes might 
render necessary. 

In furtherance of this plan, the people dragged the pemmican 
and baggage to Artillery Luke, where the carpenters had finish- 
ed the boat for the expedition; and on the 7tli June, Captain 
Back and Mr King left Fort Beliunce. During the dreary win- 
ter that had closed, scones of human misery and appalling death 
had never cease<l to agitate them. Famine and cold, and mental 
cares of every kind had been their daily companions ; hut these 
calamities were now almost forgotten in tlie exciting prospects of 
future discovery, and amid the hopes and fears which still hung 
round their adventurous mission. 

On the 10th of -Fune the boat w'as fairly launched on Artillery 
Lake ; and pursuing nearly the same track Avhich they had taken 
the preceding year by Lake Clinton Coldcn, they reached J^akc 
Aylmer on the 24th of .Tunc, which they crossed on the ice the 
following day. On tho 27th, they reached the portage of the 
Thlo%v-ee-choh, where they met Mr M‘T.nod and las party, who 
had preceded them, depositing caches of meat in their progress ; 
and ou the 28th, the boat was caiTied over the short poitogo 
which divides the waters that run to the south from those that 
run to the north, and fairly launched on the 'riilcw-ec-choh, 
which they had every reason to believe would conduct them to 
the Arctic sea. On the 8th July, Mr M‘Leod and his party 
returned southward, and Captain Back and his nine companions* 
set out on their arduous journey. 


• Mr King, two Highlanders, two half-breeds, one Orkney-man, and 

three artillerymen, two of whom were English, 
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It is not easy to convey to our readers a correct idea of the 
daily obstructions and dangers whicli Captain Hack encountered 
in his descent of the Thlexv-ec-eliob, continually interrupted in 
its course by rapids, casca<ies, and cataracts, of all forms and 
magnitudes. At one time, in descending a long rapid, the boat 
was only saved by all Imnds jumping into the breakers, and 
keejnng her stern up the stream, till she was cleared from a rock 
that had brought her up. At another time, when they came to * a 
‘ long aiul appalling rapid,*' hemmed in by a wall of ice, and the 
current flying with the force and velocity of a torrent, the boat was 
lightened of her cargo, and Captain Back stationctl himself on a 
high rock, feeling, ‘ with an anxious heart,’ that, in running the 
rapid, one crasli would prove fatal to the expedition : Away the 
boat Avont with the speed of an arrow, and in a moment the foam 
and roeks hid it from liis view. A Avihl shriek at the same in- 
stant sounded in his ear, aird seeing Mr King, Avho was a hun- 
dred yards before him, make a sign with his gun, and then run 
forAvards, he ad\*anced A\ith inconceivabh* agitation, but found to 
his inexpressible delight that it Avas the triuinjihant shout of the 
crew, Avho had landed safely in a small bay below. 

At Lake Beeehcy, Avhieh they jiassed on the 12th, the river 
turned like a syphon from a north-easterly to a south-easterly 
direction. They w'orc now withiir a degree of the confluence of 
Racliji Itii'cr Avith Bathurst’s Inlet, and this sudden change in 
the course of the 'riiloAA'-ee-choh could not fail, as it did, to dis- 
appoint and perplex Captain Back, all AA’hose calculations Averc 
founded on its pursuing a southerly course, either into Back’s 
River or into the Polar Sea. This violent and continued dip to the 
south indicated a termination in Chesterfield Inlet, or even Wager 
Bay, cither of AAdiich AA'ouhl have rendered all his labours abor- 
tive. He had no alternative, hoA^’CA'cr, but to folloAv the current, 
and in a Icaa' days he had the happiness of seeing the stream gra- 
dually assuming a more polar direction. 

After passing ‘ an awful series of cascades,’ nearly tAvo miles 
in length, and making a descent in all of about 60 feet, ami 
shooting a dangerous .spout in the riA'^er, the exjredition advanced 
more rapidly than irsual. On the 16th, they found Baillie’s River 
as large as the Thames at Westminster ; and on the 10th, they 
entered Lake Polly, of such immense extent, and having so 
many deep bays without any current, that thc)'^ experienced the 
greatest difficulty in finding its junction wdth the river. On the 
19th and 20th, they navigated a large lake called Lake Garry. 
Tills lake Avas almost united to another, viz. Lake Macdougal, a 
lake of great extent, with numerous islands and deep bays, where 
they tried for a long time in vain to find its exit. At last, the 
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sound of a fall indicated the direction of it, and after threading a 
zigzag passage through a barrier of ice, they found the whole 
force of the water in a contracted channel, gliding smoothly, but 
irresistibly, towards two stupendous gneiss rocks, from DOO to 
800 feet high, rising like islands on each side, and forming the 
commencement of a succession of the most terrific fulls an(( cas- 
cades, whose foaming and boiling impetuosity, sometimes swal- 
lowing within * their yaw’ning and cavernous sides ’ huge masses 
of ice, and again tossing their splintered fragments high into the 
air, proiluccd an evident impression on the countenances of the 
men. The empty boat, however, was lowered, tliough often with- 
in an inch of destruction, by means of double lines fixed to the 
bow and stern, held by the most careful of the men on shore. 
At the last fall itw’as necessary to take her out of the water ; and 
with the assistance of C’aptaiu Back and IVJr King, she was with 
great difficulty carried below it. 

In descending another rapid (Escape Kapid), on the 25th July, 
the rush and whirl of the ra[)id were so great, that the boat and 
men were twice in the most imminent flangor of pcrisliing by 
being plunged into one of the gulfs, where, in the space of a 
few yards, the river liad the trijjle character of a fall, a ra[»id, 
and an eddy; and the crew owed tlieir safc‘(y solely to an unin- 
tentional disobedience of the steersnuin’s directions. 

On the 28th of July, wdiilc surveying a rapid, Captain Back 
accidentally encountered a party of about thirty-live Esquimaux, 
* whom they had so long and ardently wished to get a sight of.’ 
When ho evinced an intention to land, they run towards the boat, 
brandished their spears, uttered loud yells, and made violent 
gesticulations, motioning to them not to land. 

‘ As the bout groaado'l they formed into a semicircle, about twenty- 
five paces distant; and with the same yelling of some unintelligilde 
word, and the alternate elevation and depressiot! of both extembsl 
iirms, apparently continued in the highest state of oxcitemont : until, 
landing alone, and without visible weapon, I wullicd deliberately up to 
them, and, imitating their own action of throwing’ up my hands, called 
out Tima — peace, in an instant their spears were Hung upon the 
ground ; and, putting their bunds on their breasts, they also called out 
Tima, with much more doubtless greatly to the purpose, but to me of 
course utterly unintelligible. However, I interpreted it into friendship ; 
and, on that supposition, I endeavoured to make them comprehend that 
wo w’ere not Indians, but Kabloonds — Europeans — come to benefit, not 
to injure them ; and as they did nut, like their neighbours to the north, 
go through the ceremony of nibbing noses by way of salutation, I 
adopted the John Bull fashion of shaking each of them heartily by the 
hand. Then patting their breasts, according to their own manner, I 
conveyed to them, as well as I could, that the white men and the Es- 
quimaux w ere very good friends. 
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‘ All this scemefl to give great satisfaction, which was certainly not 
(liminished by a present to each of two new sliining buttons. These, 
some fish-hooks, and other trifles of a like kind, wore the only articles 
which I had brought for this purpose, being strongly opposed to the 
oustomai’y donation of knives, hatchets, and other sharp instruments, 
which maybe so easily turned to use against the party presenting them. 
They expressed much astonishment at seeing me constantly refer to a 
small vocabulary, with w'hich Mr Lewis, of the Company’s service, had 
been kind enotigh to provide mo ; and were waggish enough to laugh at 
my patchwork discourse of mispronounced and misapplied words, and 
scarcely more intelligible signs. VV’hilst wo were thus engaged, some 
old men, half blind, came tottering up with their spears, accompanied by 
two equally old women, carrying short and rudely fashioned iron knives, 
which, like the sword of the redoubted Iludihras, would do to toast or 
strike withal ; hut, perceiving the uplifted hands of their friends, the 
men threw their spears on the ground.’ 

To this extract wo cannot avoid adding tVie following excel- 
lent method of sitting for a picture, where equal advantage is 
given to nature and art. 

“ The only lady whose portrait was sketched « as so flattered at being 
selected for the distinction, that in her fear lest I should not sufficiently 
see every grace of her good-tempered countenance, she intently watched 
my eye ; and, according to her notion of the part I was pencilling, pro- 
truded it, or turned it, so as to leave me no excuse for not delineating it 
in the full proportion of its beauty. Thus, seeing me look at her head, 
she immediately bent it dowm ; stared portentously when I sketched her 
eyes ; puffed out her cheeks when their turn arrived } and, finally, per- 
ceiving that I was touching in the mouth, opened it to the full extent of 
her jaicSy and thrust out the whole length of her tongue* 

From this good-natured tribe Captain Back received some 
useful geographical information. After he had sketched the 
river near them, one of them drew on paper with a pencil the 
coast line from its mouth, which he said tney would reach the 
following day ; and after prolonging it thence a little to the 
northward, he gave it an extraordinary bend to the southward. 
Whoa it was found that the boat could not be taken over the 
rapid, and that the crew wore unable to carry it over the long 
and embarrassing portage, the Ksquimaux cheerfully assisted 
them, and enabled Captain Back to roach the Polar Sea. 

On the afternoon of the 29th July, Cajitain Back came with- 
in view of the majestic headland of Princess Victoria, which 
forms the entrance of the Thlew-ee-choh into the Polar Sea, 
after a violent and tortuous course of 530 geographical miles, 
interrupted by no fewer than eighty-three fulls, cascades, and 
rapids. 
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Although the main object of the expedition hud been ai\tici- 
patcd) yet Captain Back was naturally desirous to survey as 
much of the coast as possible, and procure all the gcograpnical 
information in his power. As the whole of the estuary was 
blocked up with ice, he sent out exploring parties to examine 
carefully the nature and trending of the land. One of these, 
on the 5th of August, found the laud so swampy, that at each 
step they sank to the calf of the leg, and were prevented from 
going deeper only by the frozen earth and ice which at that 
<lcpth supported them. On the 10th of August, the impossibi- 
lity of advancing among the heavy masses of ice wedged against 
the shore, without wading, and lifting tlie boat over the shoals, 
disheartened the men, who, being bcmimbed in their limbs, be- 
gan to murmur at their hard and unprofitable exertions. The 
want of fire added to their misery : they were not able to cook 
the deer which they killed ; they could not even boil a little 
water to make tea, and for nearly eight days they had enjoyed 
only one hot meal. 'I'he fern and rein-deer moss was so soaked 
■with wet, that it would not burn; and those who were sent in 
search of it sometimes x'etunied at night from a distance of ten 
miles without obtaining’ a particle of it. On one of these occa- 
sions they fell in with a piece of drift a oinly nine feet JoH'jy and 
nine incites in diameter y which not only alTorded them a warm 
meal, hut, in Captain Back’s opinion, became an ‘ incontroverti- 
‘ ble proof’ of the set of a current from the westvvmal along 
the coast to his left, and convinced him that they laid arrived at 
the main line of the land. Tliis opinion was continncxl by the 
discovery of other pieces of drift wood, and of the vertebra! and 
ribs of a whale; and Captain Back became doubly anxious to 
I’each the coast, which was so neartlu m; Imt the ice was xvedged 
up in perpendicular pieces, ‘ like a vast area of largo upright 
I slabs, or a magnificent Stonehenge,’ so that they could not stir 
in any direction. All that he couhl do, therefore, was to send 
out an exploring party, who reported that with hard labour they 
had succeeded in following the land for fifteen miles, and had 
gained a green hill about eighty feet high ( Mount Barroxv), 
irom which they descried a line of coast to the west, running due 
north and south, the most northern extremity of which w-as 
called Point llicliardson, — tlxe most remote point scon by the 
Expedition. 

The illness of two of the leading men, and the increasing un- 
easiness of others, together with the rapid packing of the sea- 
ward body of ice, which threatened to detain them altogether if 
they waited any longer for a clear channel, induced Captain 
Back, on the 14 th August, to have the boat dragged across the 
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ice to their former station on the 9th, the crew having' gone back 
four miles for the baggage ; and when this arduous task was per- 
formed, they were obliged to burn their water kegs, in order to 
get a kettle of hot cocoa. 

Every favourable change in the movements of the ice that 
indicated the possibility of a permanent opening, revived in Cap- 
tain Back the wish which he had hoped to realize of dividing his 
party, leaving four to protect the boat and baggage, while the 
rest, with himself and Mr King, should attempt a journey by 
land to Point Turjiagain. The want, however, of fuel and wa- 
ter, and even of solid land upon which to tread, and the recol- 
lection of the hazards which they had yet to encounter in ascend- 
ing the Thlew-ec-choh, compelled the l^xpcdition to unfurl the 
British flag, on the Kith of August, to salute it with three cheers 
in honour of his most gracious Majesty, and give to this portion 
of America the name of William I V.’s Land. 

The homeward journey of Captain Back was marked by 
greater difticulties, though fewer dangers, than those which they 
had encountered in their descent of the river. Where the boat shot 
the cascades, or was towed tlown the rapids, at the risk often of 
their lives, it had now to be carried ; and as the weather had be- 
come colder and more stormy, the severity of tins labour was 
greatly increased. On the 21st August they again saw the Es- 
cpiitnaux, W'ho declined to come near them, though presents of 
different kinds, ribbons, awls, hooks, and beads, were held out, 
and left for their use. At Lake Garry, on the 25th, they sud- 
denly came upon another party of sixty or seventy, occupying 
twelve tents. The children howled and cried, and the men hal- 
looed and forbid their ajiproach. Captain Back, however, ad- 
vanced with the usual demonstrations of friendship ; hut as they 
all retired precipitately to their tents, ho turned back, and con- 
tinued his journey. The conjuror of the tribe, in order to ensure 
the departure of the strangers, charmed them away, which he did 
by imitating a bear, and growling and walking on his hands and 
knees. 

On the 17th September, Captain Back reached the first por- 
tage of the Thlew-ee-choh, where he had the happiness of meet- 
ing Mr M‘Leod, wdio, with four men and two Indians, had been 
waiting several clays at Sandhill bay. In a few days they navi- 
gated the three lakes which discharge themselves near Fort 
Reliance into the Great Slave Lake, luid on descending the Ah- 
hel-dessy, they discovered a splendid waterfall, about twelve 
miles from Fort Reliance. As this fall seems to be one of the 
finest in the world, wo must extract Captain Back’s interesting 
description of it. Having been unable to get their boat over 
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the portage of KnAm<m*e fall*., they were obliged to leave it, and 
each of the crew being laden with 75 lbs. of baggage, they were 
uaremng to the b ort across the mountains, then covered with 
SHOW lourincucs deep, when by the accidental appearance of spray 
in < the distance, they wore led to the discovery of this remarkable 
waterfalU 

* W e bad not proceeded mure than six ur seven miles, when observing* 
thi^ spray rising from another fall, wo w'erc induced to visit it, and were 
well consoled for having left the boat where she w^as. From the only 
pointy at w*hich the greater part of it was visible, we could distinguish 
the river coming sharp round a rock, and falling into an upper basin al- 
most concealed by intervening rocks ; w'hence it broke in one vast sheet 
into a chasm between four and five hundred feet deep, yet in appearance 
so narrow that we fancied we could almost step across it. Out of 
this the spray rose in misty columns several hundred feet above our 
heads ; but as it was impossible to see the main fall from the side on 
which we were, in the following spring I paid a second visit to it, ap- 
proaching from the -western bank. The road to it, which I then tra- 
versed in snow shoes, w?as fatiguing in the extreme, and scarcely less 
dangerous; for, to say nothing of the steep ascents, fissures in the rocks, 
and deep snow in the valleys, we had sometimes to creep along the nar- 
row^ shelves of precipices slippery w ith the frozen mist that fell on them. 
But it was a sight which well repaid any risk. My first impression was 
of a strong^ resemblance to an iceberg in Smeerenberg harbour, Spitz- 
bergen. The whole face of the rocks forming the chasm was entirely 
coated with blue, green, and white ice, in thousands of pendent icicles ; 
and there were, moreover, caverns, fissures, and overhanging ledges in 
all imaginable varieties of form, so curious and beautiful as to sm*j>a.‘^s 
any thing of which I hail ever heard or mul. The iuunodiute approaches 
were extremely hazardous, nor could we obtain a perfect view of the 
lower fall, in consequence of the projection of the U'cstern cliflTs. At 
the lowest po.sition which wc were able to attain, we were still more than 
a hundred feet above the level of the bed of the river beneath; and this, 
instead of being* narrow enough to step across, as it had seemed from the 
opposite heights, was found to bo at least two hundred feet wide. 

^ fhe colour of the water varied from a very light to a very dark 
green ; and the spray, which spread a dimness above, w^as thrown up in 
clouds of light grey. Niagara, Wilberforce’s Falls in Hood’s Iliver, the 
falls of Kakabikka near Lake Superior, the Swiss or Italian falls,~ al- 
though they may each « charm the eye with dread,” are not to be com- 
pared to this for splendour of effect. It was the most imposing spectacle 
I had^ ever witnessed ; and, as its berg-like appearance brought to mind 
associations of another scene, I bestow^ed upon it the name of our cele- 
brated navigator, Sir Edv^ard Parry, and culled it Parry’s Falls.’ 

forenoon of the 27 th September, our travellers reached 
t ort Keliance, after an absence of nearly four months* Here 
they spent the winter in their cheerless dwelling of wood and 
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mud, which had suffered severely during their absence. As there 
was not food for the whole party, all, except six, went with Mr 
M‘Leod to the fisheries. The Indians brought them provisions 
from time to time, and Akaitcho with his followers did not fail to 
add his contribution. The winter was spent in tolerable com- 
fort. Captain Back registered his observations and constructed 
In's chart. An hour every other night was devoted to the instruc- 
tion of the men, and divine service was read every Sunday, 
which was always held sacred as a day of rest. Although the 
weather was at first severe, yet after January it became so un- 
usually mild, that Captain Back was able to leave Fort Re- 
liance on the 2l8t of March; and having taken leave of Mr 
M'Lcod at the fisheries, went to Fort Resolution, and from thence 
to Fort Chipewyan, where he arrived on the 10th of April, and 
was hospitably entertained by Mr E. Smith, the chief factor, 
i.eaving this fort on the 28th May, he reached Norway haven 
on the 24th June. At Sault Ste. Marie, where he arrived about 
the end of July, he was hospitably received by the American 
commandant. Major Codd, who welcomed him with a salute of 
eleven guns, and on the 8 th September he reached Liverpool, 
after a passage from New York of twenty-two days, and an ab- 
sence from England of two years and nearly seven months. 

The extracts which we have given from Captain Back’s nar- 
rative must have already convinced our readers of its great lite- 
rary merit. As a composition, it is superior to every similar 
work. The talc of suffering and toil, monotonous as (ho strain 
must be, is modestly and clearly told. The style of the work is 
simple and elegant, the observations and reasonings judicious 
and sound, and every page breathes a spirit of truth, piety, and 
philanthropy. 

Before giving our readers an account of the scientific results 
obtained by Captain Back, we must remind them that it was an 
expedition of humanity rather than of science, and that objects, 
decidedly of a secondary nature, could not be jmrsued as they 
would have been under other circumstances. This apology is 
made in reference to the meteorological observations, which arc 
very imperfect. In so far as they go, however, they have been 
conducted w'ith regularity and judgment. Captain Back re- 
gistered the indications of the thermometer 15 times in 24 hours; 
he measured also the force of the wind, and noted the prevailing 
winds and weather. As the table, however, gives us only the 
mean temperature of seven continuous months in 1833-4, and 
only^yc in 1834-5, we cannot deduce from them the mean tem- 
perature of the year for Fort Reliance. The following is an ab- 
stract of the whole meteorological observations ; — 
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Mean Temp« 



Mean Temp. 

1833. 

November, 

+ 14®.82 

1834. 

November, 

+ 12».00 


December, 

— 1 .71 


December, 

— 32 .43 

1834. 

January, 

— 33 .39 

1835. 

January, 

— 16 .62 


February, 

— 14 .37 


February, 

— 23 .32 


March, 

— 6 .14 


Maixl), 

— 14 .79 


April, 

-f. 8 .23 





May, 

-p.36 .03 





From these observations we cannot deduce with any degree 
of truth the mean temperature of a single year, unless indeed 
we compare the temperatures of the seven months in 1833-4 with 
the temperatures of the same months observed in some other arctic 
parallel, and presume that in both cases they bear the same re- 
lation to the mean temperature of the two places. This indeed 
would be a tolerable guess at the truth ; l)ut the pi’cceding table 
enables us to show how great the error is likely to prove, even 
if the two localities were placed in the same isothermal line, 
and had the same character of climate. The mean temperature, 
for example, of the ^v&tjive months of 1833-4 is — 8“ KJ, whereas 
the mean temperature of the same months in 1834-5 is so low as 
— 15“ 02, making a <lilTercnco of no less than about 7", which 
clearly shows how little wo could trust to a mean temperature 
computed in the manner above mentioned.* 

The greatest degree of cold registered by Captain Back was 
— 70", which hapijeucd on the 17th January, 1834. The ink 
froze in the pen 4^ feet from a large fii-e. In Captain Back’s 
room the temperature was — 8", and the smoke of a wax caudle 
in the observatory at a temperature of — 34" rose in a sooty black 
column. The following interesting experiments were made on 
the cftect and intensity of the cold. 

‘ With the thermometer at 62 minus, a square six-ounce bottle of 
sulphuric ether with a ground stopj^er, was taken out of the medicine 
chest, exactly in the same state as it had been packed at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, viz. with the stopper down, and exposed immediately below the 
registering thermometer on the snow. In fifteen minutes, the interior 
upper surface of the sides of the bottle was coated with ice, and a thick 
elHorescent sediment covered the bottom, while the ether generally ap- 
peared viscous and opaque. After having remained an hour, during 
which the tempemture rose to 60“ minus, it had scarcely changed, or, 
perhaps, as Mr King agreed with me in thinking, it was more opaque. 
The bottle was then carefully brought into the house, and placed on a 

* The mean annual temperature might have been obtained by leaving 
ofte or two persons at Fort-Reliance ror the purpose of making obser- 
vations dunng Captain Back’s absence. 
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table, within four feet and a half of the fire ; and though so near, and 
with a temperature of 32® plus, it did not recover its former clearness 
or purity under forty-two minutes. 

‘ A bottle of nitric ether, similar in dimensions to the sulphuric, was 
not changed in the same time ; but after two hours’ exposure it also be- 
came viscid, the temperature in the mean time having varied from CO to 
56 minus. A fluid drachm and a half of sulphuric ether was put into 
an ounce and a half bottle with a glass stopper ; and when it had become 
viscous the stopper was withdrawn, and a lighted paper applied to the 
mouth, when it ignited with an explosion and an escape of gas. On re- 
peating the experiment, the ignition did not take place until the light 
w'as brought into contact with the liquid ; but it was accompanied by a 
similar explosion. 

‘ A small bottle of pyroligneous acid froze in less than 30 minutes, 
at a teinpevaturo of 57‘* luiuus ; us did also the same quantity of 1 part 
of I'cctificd spii'it and 2 of water, 1 part of the same and 1 of water. 
Leeward Island rum became thick in a few minutes, but did not freeze. 

‘ A mixture of 2 parts piu'o spirit and 1 water froze into ice in three 
hours, with a temjieratnre from Go® and 01° minus. Another mixture 
of 4 parts spirit and 1 water became viscid in the same time. 

‘ A bottle of nitric ether having been out all night was thick, and the 
bubbles of air rose slowly and with difliculty ; the mean teniperutiire at 
G A.M., January 17th, being 70° minus I 

‘ A surtacG of 4 inches of mercury, exposed in a common saucer, ))0- 
came solid in two hours, w'ith a temperature of 57° minus.’ 

; /riic most valuable of Captain Back’s scientific observations 
arc those which he has made on the dip and variation of the 
needle, and on the influence of the aurora borealis in drawing 
the needle out of the magnetic meridian. The engravings, seven 
in number, which he has given of this meteor, possess, in our 
opinion, a peculiar interest, and wo trust that future observers 
will study to deliueate with accuracy the more definite forms, as 
well as the casual changes of this interesting phenomenon. It 
would bo desirable also to record the colours of the more brilliant 
coruscations, and mark the positions, the colours, and the move- 
ments of these luminous beams in reference to the deviations which 
are simultaneously produced on the magnetic needle. The hy- 
pothesis recently published by Sir David Brewster, that terrestrial 
magnetism resides in ferruginous matter disseminated through 
the Earth’s atmosphere, and that the aui'ora borealis is nothing 
more than this ferruginous matter, and other metallic vapours 
heated and rendered luminous by electrical action, g^ves a new 
interest to the whole of this class of atmospheric phenomena. 
The following is the substance of Captain Back’s observations 
on the influence of auroras on the magnetic needle; — 
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* Tho observations on this phenomenon, wei'e matioi without interrup> 
lion, (luringp six months in the years 1833>S4, and live months in the 
years 1834-35; but as their entire insertion would occupy too much 
space here, I have selected chiefly the instances possessing^ the greatest 
interest from the effect produced by them on the needle, and from the 
brilliancy and eccentric motions of the coruscations. Tliat the needle 
was constantly affected by the appearance of the aurora, seems evident 
from the facts thus stated ; and on one occasion, indeed, this effect ex- 
ceeded eight degrees. 

‘ Brilliant and active coruscations of the aurora horeajis, when seen 
through a liuzy atmosphere, and exhibiting the prismatic colours, almost 
invariably affected the needle. On the contrary, a very bright aurora, 
though attended by motion, and even tinged with a dullish red or yel- 
low, in a clear blue sky, seldom produced any sensible change, beyond, 
at the most, a tremulous motion. 

‘ A dense haze or fog, in conjunction with an active aurora, seemed 
uniformly favourable to the disturbance of the needle ; and a low tem- 
perature was favourable to brilliant and active coruscations. On no 
occasion, during two winters, was any sound heard to accompany the 
motions. 

* The aurora was frequently seen at twilight, and as often to the east- 
ward os to the westward. Clouds, also, were often perceived in the day- 
time, in form and disposition very much resembling the aurora.' 

We cannot look at the map of Captain Back’s discoveries with- 
out being gratified with the important additions which he has 
made to our geographical knowledge. He has filled up the great 
blank which lay in our maps between Bathurst Ii\let, the Great 
Slave I^ake, and Hudson’s Bay, and united his survey with an 
extensive estuary of the Polar sea. The prosecution of discovery, 
therefore, in these regions has thus been greatly facilitated ; ami 
it remains only to complete the examination of a small portion of 
coast, which may be effected by two or three expeditions, in 
order to establish by actual observation what Captain Beaufort 
considers as beyond a doubt, that ‘ there is an open, and at times, 

‘ a navigable sea passage between the straits of .Davis and Behring.' 
Whatever opinion may have been entertained respecting the 
scientific advantages which these expeditions have produced, it 
would now he a national disgrace to allow the completion of our 
great arctic survey to be effected by any foreign power. The 
improved resources of England cannot be better employed than 
in the promotion of discoveries by which these very resources may 
be enlarged, and the national wealth and reputation simultaneous- 
ly extended. 

Great as the reputation must he which a government may de- 
rive from its achievements in general and local legislation, yet 
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that fame is more permanent which is founded on deeds in which 
all nations and all ages have a common interest. We have but 
one arctic zone to survey, and two principal foci of cold and of 
magnetism to which all the phenomena of terrestrial physics 
bear a close relation j and that nation will ever hold a high place 
among the intellectual communities of the globe which shall 
complete that survey, and establish those physical relations, lint 
there is another ground on Avhich we hail every new expedition of 
discovery to the uncivilized regions of the frozen zone ; and we 
confess it is one which has derived much force from the careful 
perusal of Captain Back’s volume. Although no schools have 
been established by our northern travellers, and no missionaries 
planted on the ‘ Barren Lands,’ yet lessons of humanity have 
been taught, and moral and religious impressions convoyed to 
many a cruel heart. Kvery line of march, indeed, which a civil- 
ized being traces througlr a savage laml is a rocket or light 
which, however rapid be its course, still leaves a few of its sparks 
behind. The very jjrcsonts left among the Indians and the Es- 
quimaux are so many atoms of gold which must finally enhance 
the rude matrix of the savage mind, while the acts of humanity 
and justice which were continually exhibited by Captain Back 
and Ills predecessors, and the services of religion which were re- 
gularly ortered up to the Great Spirit before whom the savage 
bends, will some time or other perform their due part in the pro- 
cess of civilisation. We were much struck with the impression 
made upon the Indians by the trivial act of mercy which habi- 
tually prevented Captain Franklin from killing the mosquitoes 
which annoyeil him. Akaitcho and several Indians who frequent- 
ly witnessed this deed of forbearance, had pondered upon it for 
years, while Maufelly, another Indian chief, could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise that Captain Back (when smoking 
the insects in his tent) ‘ should he so unlike the Old Chief who 
‘ would not destroy so much as a single mosquito ! ’ 

The work of education and religious instruction has indeed 
already commenced under the most favourable auspices at Sault 
Ste. Marie, where the Rev. W. M‘Murrayis actively engng'cd in 
the tuition of the Indians. 

‘ In the short space of two years, this cxemplurv man has received 
into his fold no fewer than two hundred converts ; and has eslahlislied a 
school, attended, not iinfro<]uently, hy fifty scholars. By the liberality 
of the government, a school-house was then in the course of erection for 
the use of the inissian ; and the iijtpointment of a schoolmtister was in 
contemplation. Iloufies were also building for the accommodation of 
at least twenty Indian families, wbo were to be instructed in agriculture, 
for which they were said to have manifested a decided inclination. Nor 
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has Mr M^Murray confined his exertions to his own immediate neigU- 
boorhood, some oi the more zealous members of his congregation having 
been despatched along the northern shores of Luke Snporior to visit 
their brethren about Michipicoton, who were anxiously seeking for in- 
struction. A translation into (Miippewa of the catechism and part of 
the common prayer of the church, executed by Mr M'Murray.and printed 
by direction of the committee at Toronto, has been supplied for the 
use of the scholars and the mission generally ; but the finances of the 
society are unequal to the excellent work they have in hand even at 
Sault Ste. Marie alone. “ Incalculable good,” says the worthy mis- 
sionary, “ might be done in these northern regions, were the attention 
of the Christian world once engaged in behalf of the benighted inhabit- 
ants. There is work, I might safely say, for a hundred missionaries.” 
Could not some means be adoptetl for aiding, by subscription or other- 
wise, the benevolent views of this zealous friend of the human race ? I 
have spent many years of my life among Indians, and may be excused 
for feeling a more than common interest for their welfare. Nor, in dis- 
missing tins subject, can I forbear from quoting a jiart of the fourth 
annnal report of the society, iSrc. at Toronto, for the year ending Octo- 
ber, 1834 “ It is by no means a circiimstance of tin; least interest con- 

nected with the mission at the Sault Ste. Marie that it promises, at 
some future period, to be the centre from which the light of Div'ine 
truth will radiate to all the heathen tribes of that remote region ; to 
u portion of whom native, speakers, proceeding from the mission at the 
Sault, have already carried .such a knowledge of ('hristiunity — by no 
means inconsiderable — as they have themselves acquired under its in- 
struction.”’ 

With these impmssions wo arc glad to learn that Captain Back 
is about to embark immediately on board the 'I'error to carry into 
effect Sir John Franklin’s plan of sending a party to Wager 
River, which is otdy about forty miles from Priuco Regent’s 
Inlet. One half of the party, with a boat carrying eight persons, 
and two months’ provisions, is to survey the coast to the west of 
Point Richardson onwards to Point 'J’urnagain, while another 
boat, similarly maimed and provisioned, is to trace tlie ea.st shore 
of Prince Regent’s Inlet up to the Strait of the llecla and Fury. 
T’his plan was recommended to the Colonial Office and the Ad- 
miralty by the Cleographical Society, and wc have no doubt that 
the liberality of the Government who readily adopted it, will be 
rewarded with a rich harvest of discovery. 
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Aut. II. — The Greek Pastoral Poets^ 'Theocritus, Dion, and 
.Moschus ; done into English. By M. J. Chapman, M.A. 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, 12mo. London: 183(;. 

rilHE Doric Greeks, highly as some of their branches have been 
extolled by ancient and modem pens, were not an amiable 
race. To most of the declamations of philosopher- historians and 
historian-philosophers in their favour, history itself gives the lie. 
If it be true, for example, that Sparta exhibited Doric principles 
in intense operation, who would desire a better proof of their 
bad working ? There the curse of slavery weighed, upon six- 
sevenths of the population, more heavily than in any other part 
of Greece. There the tinspeakable atrocity of Helot-massacre, 
whether annual or occasional, threw a dark shade over the na- 
tional fame, not to be relieved by the tricky colouring of ingeni- 
ous partisanship. There the dearth of original genius was so 
great, that it is hard to understand how such foreign poets as 
Aleman and Tyrtmus obtained a welcome, or how, in certain pro- 
vinces of the fine arts, room was found for the lessons of strangers. 

And a review of other states, within or without the Pelopou- 
nese, connected by blood or institutions with the lords of Laco- 
nia, will not help the Dorian cause, in a fair estimate of general 
character. Look over the muster-roll of the peninsular confede- 
racy, inscribed on Jupiter’s footstool at Olympia, wherein Corinth 
and Sicyon head the list of Sparta’s dependents. Or extend your 
survey so as to take in Argos, Crete, Syracuse, and other set- 
tlements of the same family. What signal policy, what shining 
deeds, do their chronicles present, to match the lustre of the 
Ionic and Athenian annals ? Any glory they did acquire, was 
at periods when their Dorism was weakest. 

Thus, with regard to literature. For the low standard of na- 
tive intellectual productions among the Spartans, the stern, 
proud, and reserved temper of unmixed oligarchy has, no doubt, 
to answer. But where the Dorian theory of government came 
into domestic collision with different principles, as at Argos, 
Rhodes, and Syracuse — or where, with a Doric constitution, the 
people M’crc /I^olian, as at Thebes — the innate powers of the 
Greek mind successfully struggled for devclopement and utter-' 
ance. Still it is remarkable that, even under these circumstan- 
p^, their devclopement was complete and their utterance impres- 
sive, only in the mould, and with the tones, least adverse to the 
original bent of Dorian policy. It may be very true, for instance, 
that 'Tragedy, in its first rude outline, was a Doric inventioi ^ ; 
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but Tragedy could be perfected nowhere save at Athens^ freed 
by efforts her race alone was capable of making, and delighting, 
after she had driven out her tyrants and repelled her invaders, to 
gloat over the imaged sufferings of chiefs and kings. Whereas 
the Triumphal Ode^ devoted to the exaltation of splendid persons 
and illustrious lines, reached its acmd at Thebes ; and the Epi- 
charmian Comedy, the Mime, and the Idyl, flourished in foil 
force at Syracuse. These were all constructed on a Doric 
basis. Their political allusions — when such were introduced— 
had no leaning to the side of democracy. 

Pindar, the great Theban master of triumphal song, was at 
heart an aristocrat. He lived and breathed in an atmosphere of 
nobility. He was the most finished of poets, because any de- 
fect — any negligence — would have seemed to derogate frosn his 
own honour. He would have died a smiling martyr for Doric 
institutions. But iEolian blood danced in nis veins; and his 
fine ear was touched with Homeric harmonies. Hence his mighty 
spirit rushed abroad on the wings of an irrepressible energy. 
And hence, too, in the technical <lepartinents of his art, he scru- 
pled not to court variety. Neither the Dorian music nor the Do- 
rian dialect were allowed to predominate in his compositions. 
His language is drawn chiefly from the treasury of Homer — an 
author with whom he could sympathise the rnoi'e readily, because 
the heroic world, as depicted in the Iliad and Odyssey, was 
essentially chivalrous — amid a few faint traces of popular forms — 
and made little account of little men. 

Two centuries after Pindar, his variations of dialect, and some 
of his other attributes, were imitated by the Syracusan Thko- 
cuiTUs. The differences between these poets have been almost 
universally observed : few or none have noticed their resemblance. 
The most careless glance could detect a difference of pow'ers — not 
in favour of Theocritus. The most perfunctory examination conhl 
discover a ditlerence in nearly all the externals of poetry. Ami 
with regard to dialect, though it is plain that Epic and Doric 
Greek are blended by both, scholars were not slow to indicate 
that, in Pindar, the Epic language, as basis, is sparingly mixed 
with Doric properties, while, in 'I'heocritus, the Doric analogies 
are both carried further, and stand in the relation of basis to the 
ICpic embellishments associated with them. It should, however, 
have been indicated likewise, that Theocritus indulges in Dorisni 
most largely when he paints the scenes of low or of rustic life. A 
Dorian by birth, spending much of his time in a Doric city, an<l 
portraying Doric manners, a Ipghly mimetic writer might well 
say for himself, not less than for some of his female characters : — 
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< Auil this too know-^we were in times foregone 
Corinthians^ sir, as tras Bellerophon : 

We speak the good old Greek of Pelops’ isle ; 

DorkmSf I guess, may Dorian talk the ivhile' 

But, treatings of other themes, Theocritus uses a kind of Greek 
as Homeric as Pindar’s — or more so. His twelfth and twenty- 
Hfth Idyls are pure Kpic in their diction. 

Nor IS this the sole respect in M'hich we venture to assert that 
Theocritus studied Pindar, and attained to his likeness. For 
jiroof, wo appeal to the sixteenth Idyl, in honour of Hiero the 
tSeeond and tlie Graces, Avhich even Genna!i critics leave ua- 
cpiestioned. Wo appeal to the sevenf oenth, in praise of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, reckoned sjuirious by Ueiske, Warton, Ahlwardt, 
INIanso, and I'achstadt : — to the twenty-second, a hymn in cele- 
bration of tiu! Hioscuri, coiulemned by I'^iehstadt : — and above 
all, to the twenty-fourth, the ////</«# the lejritimacy of 
which is denied by N'alekcniir, lleiske, hlanso, and Frederick 
Schlegel, and defended by haclistadt, Warton, and .Jacobs. It 
is necessary to premise, as part of our arg;ument, that the scepti- 
cal opinions here alluded to, more partietdariy those of the Ger- 
man scholars, will weigh less than nothing in fair scales. They 
have no body — no solidity. Who cares, for instance, to be told 
that such and such Idyls do not savour of the, stylo of Theocri- 
tus ? Do we not believe that /Fschylus wrote J^romciheus Jioundy 
as well as tin; Suppliants f 'I'hat the Medea and the Cyclops were 
by one and the same h'uripides ? That the Jolly Beggars and the 
Cottars Saturday Night, Avere by one and the same Burns ? 

Noav, having run over the conclusion of Pindar’s first Nemean 
Ode, compare with it some passages of the Infant Hercules. Mark 
how Theocritus describes the attack of the serpents 

‘ VexM Hera’s wily spite. 

With ui'.uiy threats other rcvengi’ul ire, 

'J’o cat the infant Hercules outright, 

Sent to the clmmbcr-door two monslcrs dire, 

Each bristling: horribly nith bis datk-glpaming’ spin*. 

‘ They their blocxl-gorging bellies on the ground 
Uncoiling rolled; their eyes shot baleful llame, 

And eA'erinore they spat their poison round ; 

But when, quick brandishing with evil aim 
Their forked tongues, tltey to the children came, 

I'hoy both awoke ; (what c;nj osoopo .Jove’s eye r) 


* Adoniazusjp, v. f)l. — Chapman's Translation. 
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Light in th^ chambor nhone ; and wlvo can blame 
Or wonder that Iphicles did out cry, 

Screaming, when he did their remorseless teeth espy ? 

‘ He kicked aside the woollen coverlet, 

Struggling to flee ; but Hercules comprost, 

Relaxing not the. gripe his hand did get, 

With a firm grasp, the throat of either post, 

Where is their poison, which cVn go<Is detest. 

The hoy, that in the birth was long confined, 

Who ne’er was known to cry, though at the breast 
A suckling yet, they wilh their coils entwined : 

Infolding him, they strainM their own release to find, 

‘ Till wearied in their spines, they loos’d tlieir fold. 

Alcniena heard the noise, and woke iu fear : — 

Amphitryon, up ! for me strange fear doth hold — 

Up 1 up ! don’t wait for sandals ; don’t you hoar 
Iphicles screaming ? see ! the walls appear 
Distinctly shining in tlie dead of night, 

As though ’twore dawn, there is some danger near ; 

I’m sure there is, dear man 1 lie then outright 
Did leap from olf the bed to husli bis wife’s aflVight. 

‘ And liastily his costly sword he sought, 

Suspended near his cedar-bod it hung, 

With one hand rais’d the sheath, of iotus wrought, 

While with the other he tluj bell unswung. 

The room was filled Avith night again : he sj)rung, 

And for his household, breatbing slumber <leep, 

He loudly called; his voice loud echoing rung ; 

Ho I from the hearth bring* lights ! tjuick ! do not creep ! 
Fling wide the doors — awake ! this is no time for sloop.” 

« They hastened all with lights at his command j 
And when they saw (their eyes they well might doubt) 

A serpent clutched iu either tender hand 
Of suckling Hercules, they gave a shout, 

And clapped tlieir hands : he instantly hold out 
The serpents to Amphitryon, and wild 
With child-like exultation leup'd about, 

And laid them at his father’s feet and smil’d — 

Laid down those monsters grim, in sleep of death now mild.’- 


* Chapman s Trcmslatiotif p. 200. Wc should have quoted from tho 
beginning, hud the exquisite lallahy of Alcmena (v. 7) — 

ivctT CjWti kh) t/Trvcv^ 

ftiiir \u,6& iWosc rzfcm^ 

been adequately rendered. In the extract given above; we object to the 
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Listen next to the words of Tiresias the seer : 

‘ The Achaean women, while they spin, I wis, 

Alcmena’s name to latest eve shall sing ; 

And famons shalt thou ho in Argolis ; 

For this thy son to star-paved heaven sliall spring ; 

All that contend with the hroad-hrcasted king, 

Or man or beast, shall yield the victory. 

Twelve labours wrought, him Destiny shall bring 
To Jove’s own house, but all of him can die 
On the Trachinian pyre shall perish utterly.’ ' 

In this copy — for such it is — 'riicocritus has missed one or two 
of the grand strokes in the original. The Alcmcna of Pindar’s 
ode is more picturesque, when slie leaps rohdc^m from her couch — 
a.TTZTTT^og o^Quasicr exTro — besides being’ a better mother, when 

she strives to b(;at ojf t\ni fury of the monsters — uv^^d^cov 
— and the ti'ouhled Joy of Amphitryon, at beholding the prowess 
of his hoy, was beyond the reaeh of the Sicilian poet — hra 5s 
Qd/x^et ^ufTipo^M re fxtxSetg. Yet the portion of the Idyl we 

liavo quoted is on the rvholc a close, pointed, am! sjiecessful }>iece 
of imitation— with Just the dillerenees to he naturally looked for. 
'^rhe style of I’hcocritus — writing in hexameter — is of course more 
epic than Pindar’s. He commences his poem in the true narra- 
tive vein — ‘ (nice upon n time ’ — 

^(Kctfimrov eiyrd yroyj k Mthstra K,r. A. 

that is, in a manner quite unlike the fragment of a Heracleid— 
which some have imagined this Idyl to be — but exactly suitable 
to an independent heroic talc; and the minute painting and smooth 
transitions of epic verso are sustained throughout. 

The whole of the hymn in honour of the Dioscuri would yield 
another example of similitude, and dirt’erence. For the sake of 
the ring — alas how ‘ fallen from its high estate ’ — we will extract 
the set-to between Pollux and Amycus, champion of Bebrycia ; 
ii favourite morsel, wesbouhl suppose, with the late JMr Windham. 


23d lino, ‘ Infolding him, they strained their own release to find,’ that 
it is exactly opposite to the sense of the original. Again, ‘ wohe in fear' 
loses the force of Tr^drcc — so expressive of maternal u-atc/fulness : 
— ^£85 exmja, is scarcely ^ strange Jenr — d^tyyxr»Tt>iOCfiMye{—A\\o ^van•ior 
straining after his belt— is stronger than ‘ be the belt unswung:’ — and 
avro^dvrii, f your master calls,’ is sometbiiig better than ‘ this is no time 
‘ for sleep' 

Chapman, p. 203. 
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This will afford us, moreover, an admirable specimen of Mr 
Chapman’s vigour and fidelity* as a translator. 

Hound First 

‘ With gauntlets both 

Armed their strong hands ; their wrists and arms they bound 
With the long thongs ; with one another wroth, 

Each breathing Idood and death, they stood up nothing loth. 

‘ First, each conteiuled which should get the sun 

Of his antagonist ; but much in sleight 

That luigo mfin, Pollux ! was by thee outdone ; 

And Amycus was dazzled with the light ; 

But raging, rushed straightforward to the fight, 

Aiming fierce blows; but wary Pollux met blm, 

Sinking the chin of his vast opposite, 

Who fiercer buttled, for the blow diil fnjt him. 

And leaning forward, tried unto the ground to get him. 

Shouted the Bebryces ; and, for they feared 

The man like Tityus Uiight their friend clow n-weigh 

In the scant place, tlu^ heroes Pollux cheered : 

But shifting here and there, Jove’s son made play, 

And struck out right and left, but kept away 
From the fierce rusli of Neptune’s son uncouth, 

Who, drunk with blows, reerd in tlie hot atfray, 

Out-spitting purple blood ; the prim ely youth 
Shouted, when they beheld his batterd jaws unci mouth. 

^ His eyes were nearly clos(?d from the contusion 
Of liis sw'oln face ; the prim’c ama/M him more 
With many feints, and seeing his confusion, 

Mid-front he struck a heavy blow" and sore, 

And to tlie bone his forehead gashing tore ; 

Instant bo fell, and at his length he lay 
On the green leuves ; but fiercely us before. 

On his uprising, they voncw od the fray, 

Aiming terrific blows, as with intent to slay/ 


^ With the exception of v. 96. 


TtctHicc Trig 

improperly rendered, 


*— >■ » ‘ but kept away 

From the fierce rush of Neptune’s son uncouth/ 

Theocritus says precisely the contwy* Pollux and QJmh the 
rush of Amyous* 
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Round Second. 

‘ But the Bebrycian champion strove to place 
His blows upon the broad breast of his foe, 

Who ceaselessly disfigured all his face : 

His flesh with sweating shrunk, that he did show, 

From huge, but small ; but larger seemed to grow . 

The limbs of Pollux, and of freslier hue, 

The more he toiled ; Muse I for ’tis thine to know, 

And mine to give interpretation true, 

Tell how the sou of Zeus that mighty bulk o’erthreu*. 

‘ Aiming at something great, the big Bebrycian 
'J'hc left of Pollux with his left hand caught. 

Obliquely leaning out from his position. 

And from his flank his huge right hand he brought. 

And had he hit him would have surely wrought 
Pollux much damage ; but escape he found, 

Stooping his head, and smote him, quick as thought, 

On the left temple ; from the gaping wound 
A bubbling gush of gore out-spurted on the ground. 

* Right on his mouth his left hand then ho dashed ; 

Rattled his teeth ; and w’ith a quicker hail 
Of blows he smote him, till his cheeks he smashed : 

Stretched out he lay ; his senses all did fail, 

Save that he owned the other did prevail 
By holding up his hands ; nor thou didst claim 
The forfeit, Pollux, taking of him bail 
Of a great oath in his own father’s name, 

Strangers to harm no more with word or deed of shame.’ 

The affair, you see, is over in two rounds. But there is no 
playing booty. It is a fair stand-up fight — and how well fought 
by the Greek Chicken ! How lie stops ! How he puts in his 
deadly facers 1 What hitting right and left ! What terrible pu- 
nishment 1 And could Pierce Egan himself desire a more graphic 
sketch ? Could Theocritus be surpassed by the most scientific 
reporter that ever started in chaise and four for TSIoulsey- Hurst ? 
Here, again, is all the epic copiousness of detail, while the sub- 
ject and no little of the spirit are Pindaric. 

From the sixteenth and seventeenth Idyls, had we space for 
them, ample evidence might be brought to show that their author 
sometimes endeavoured oven to mould himself after the more 
peculiar features of the mighty Theban — bis abruptness — his 
love of grandeur — his piety — anil his minstrel-pride. Pindar did 
not speak more loftily of rich men’s truest glory — transcending 
all thcil* power and wealth — than thus : 

‘ No pleasure had been llieirs lliose things about, 

When once their sweet pouIs they had omjiticd out 
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Into tli« brolul mft of droar AoliGroa ; 

But they, sad with the thoughts of life forgone, 

Had lain — their treasures left and memory hid-— 

Long ages lain the wretched dciul amid, 

Had not the glorious Ceian breathed the lire 
Of his quick spirit to the stringed lyre, 

And would not let them altogether die, 

But made them famous to posterity/ •' 

Yet there is Hoinetliiiig — ])esules the generally epic tone of his 
narrative — to distinguish the art and the mental character of 
Theocritus, in his most ainhitious imitations, from those of 
(lar, Theocritus was a determined lover of the country. Rural 
scenery, persons, manners, and adventures, lay nearest his heart. 
Allusions to one or all of these must lind their way into every 
strain. Are virgi;\s chanting the bridal song' of Helen ? 4'lion 
must they exclaim ; 

‘ O ilur and lovely girl ! a matron now — 

Wliei’o nicadow-douers in dewy bright noj^s grow, 

VVo'll hie with early dawn, and fomlly pull 
Sweets to twine gralands fur our beautiliil ; 

Remembering Helen with our fond regrets, 

As for the absent ewe her suckling frets. 

Of lotuses we/U hang thee many a wreath 
Upon llic shady plane, and drop bcjieath 
Oil from tlie silver pyx; and on the l>ark, 

In Doric, sliull be graved for all to maik, 

To me pay liunour — I am Heltnds tree/’ 

Hail, bride ! higli-weddcd bridegroom, hail to thee! ’ f 

The infant IIcvculcs cannot be dismissed without our being' 
told : 

‘ Ilis morning meal, roast meat and Dorian bread — 

No ploughniau would a larger loaf desire ; 

His evening meal (the day already sped) 

Was very light, nor such as needed lire. 

He always wore, ))are to his kiiees, a plain attire ’ — X 

That is, it may be presumed, he sported a phllaheg. And, 
when the adult Mion-slayer" visits the stalls of Augeias, with 
what gust the poet revels in a description of pastoral opulence 
and occupations ! 

* The sun his steeds 

Turned to the w est, bringing the close of day. 


* Idyl xvi. 40. C/iapman^s Translation, f ^dyl xyiii. S8. Ibid. 

X. Idyl xxiv. 136. Ibid. 
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Thu Iionhi and llocks, returning’- IVoiu (hu ir.cad » 

Came to the staldes \vliei*e they ni^^lilly lay. 

The kine in long* succession tnal the way, 

Innuinerous ; as Avatery clouds on high, 

By south or west wind driven in dense array, 

One on another press, and forward fly, 

Numberless, Avithoiit end, along the thickened sky ; 

^ So many upon so many impels the wind ; 

Others on others drive their crests to twine : 

So many herds so many pressed behind ; 

The plain, the tvays, Avere filled in l)reudth and line , 

The fields Avere straitened Avith the lowing kine. 

The slieep Avere folded soon ; the cattle, too, 

That inward, as they walk, their knees incline, 

Wore all installed, a multitude to view : 

No man stood idle by for vv'ant of Avork to do. 

‘ Some to the kine their wooden shocks applied. 

And bound with thongs ; while some in station near 
To milk them took their proper place beside : 

One to the dams let go their younglings dear, 

Mad for the AA^arm milk ; Avhilc another there 
7"he milk-pail held, the curds to cheese one tui’ned ; 

MeanAvhile Angelas Avent by every Avhere, 

And Avith his own eyes for himself he learned, 

What revenue for him his cattle-keepers earned.’^ 

Doubtless it was this predilection that made Theocritus, among* 
his other merits, so powerful a Avriterof Bucolic poetiy. T'hat 
was, indeed, a province of the art, as our extracts have already 
manifested, to AAdiicIi he by no means confined himsclfi Nay, of 
thirty Idyls passing under his naine, eleven t only (if you include 
the Polyphemus) are really liucolic. iMr Chapinau complies too 
much with popular practice, in classing as ‘ Pastoral Poets’ 
Theocritus, so far from being such exclusively, and Bion and 
Mochus, who are not such at all. Still, as Theocritus is one of 
the very few who have succeeded in bucolic composition, and 
since he gained for it, by Jiis genius, a place in the literature of 
civilized Greece, avc ^rc tempted to introduce Iiim in his Arcadian 
costume, by offering some general observations on the Greek 
pastorals. 


* Idyl XXV. 85. Chapmans Translativn. The word erre/yoKTo (v. 97), 
here translated ‘ stmitenedy seems to refer rather to the noise than the 
number of the cattle. 

f To wit, those numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, y, 11, 20, 27. The tenth 
Q/ie Reapers) is rusticy but not pastoral. 
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It id quite possible^ we apprehendy to do thid; without indititig 
ail elaborate diatribe on the shcpherd*8tate, as a supposed grada- 
tion in. the progress of man. Grave historians may trace, if they 
pletuse, the rise and growth of human society — according to their 
own fancy. Profound speculators may delineate, as confidently 
as if they had lived, tablets in hand, on the margin of all epochs, 
the regular, march of our species from stage first — \X\e Brutal — 
Mflicn, ‘ if not monkies with tails, wc were little better than apes 
‘ without them,’ * to stage last — the Commercial — tb which, it 
seems, ‘ Cireat liritaiii, in particular, is indebted for its being 
‘ able to boast, at this moment, of containing the most liberal, gc- 
*“ iicroiis, ingenious, enterprising, brave, learned, worthy, and happy 

* people ; as well ns, beyond example or competition, the best 
‘ hunters, breeders, and feeders of cattle, gardeners, agriculturists, 
‘ and merchants, that are, or ever were, in the world.’ t ^I'hey 
may describe — even Addison docs so — the condition of shepherds 
ns a ‘rural scene of perfect case and tranquillity, where innocence, 

* simplicity, and joy abound.’ We would merely protest against 
the hypothesis that Theocritus knew any thing of such an age of 
gold. His pastoral characters differ, in some points, from our 
herds and gillies. I’hey pipe and sing freely, necause pipe and 
song did actually prevail — and prevail now — in the countries he 
deseribes. But they are not more idealized than the capons of all 
poetry indispensably require. In his fourth Idyl Bntlus calls 
C5orydon a ‘thief and a scoundrel. lu the fifth, Comatas and 
Lacon reciprocate imputations of petty larceny, poverty, cowardice, 
and bad singing. The third exhibits a desperate goatherd, pro- 
posing to make himself meat for wolves. In uie twentieth, 
Eunica testifies scorn by thrice spitting on her breast, and her re- 
jected swain delicately retorts : 

— ‘ IVIttj st thou ne’er uncover 

'rtiyself, self-%vor.shiiit Beauty I to a lover 
In town or country ; but, vain poppet ! ever 
Sleep by thyself — despite thy best eudeavour.’J 

And in the twenty-seventh, Daphin'sund the daughter of Meual- 
cas are very clever, ^'cry amorous, and veiy spirited — hut a kirk- 
scssion, we fear, would not pronounce them absolutely innocent. 

Further — it will not be requisite to look about for all the in- 


^ Enquiry into the Origin, &c. of Pastoral Poetry. Edin. 1808. 
t Ibid. 

X Idyl XX. 44. Mr Chapman, as hit, version ‘^bows, applies these linos 
to Ewiira (ns Cnsnuhon does), not to Venvs. 
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dii:at>ion& of bucolic {»on^ from the days of Abel to tlioae of Allan 
Ramsay. Sheeps no doubt, and ffoats, and kine, were chanted 
of before the flood. The lives of the post-diluvian patriarchs, 
from Abraham^to Joseph, supplied a series of exquisite subjects, 
once perhaps the burthen of amoebaean lays. JDavid, a ‘ bold, 

‘ ardent, young shepherd at Bethlehem,’ performed, we are as- 
sured, ‘ pastoral love-ditties to the harp ; ’ and the first poem of 
this kind on record, ‘ is that of his no less poetical and still more 
‘ amorous son.’* From Solomon our readers will perceive how 
easy a transition we might make, through the Song of Songsy to 
the fancied imitations of it by Theocritus. 'J'hcnce to Virgil and 
the eclogues of ancient Italy. Thence to Boccacio, Sannazai'o, 
Bcccuri, Tasso, Guarini, and the bucolics and bucolic dramas of 
modern Italy. Thence — with a side-glance at Arabia and the 
^loallakat — to Garcilaso de la Vega, Miranda, Mdntemayor, 
Lobo, and the pastorals of Spain and Portugal. Thence to 
Spenser and his English followers ; and so to the ‘ household 
‘ words’ of our own Gentle Shepherd. 

Even the Greek pastoral poetry, taken alone, might seduce a 
fluent pen into excursive discussion. There is one subtle ques- 
tion as to its inventor. Was it Pan himself — ‘ horny-hoofed * 
Pan ? Was it Stesichorus ? Was it Diomus ? Was it Daphnis — 
no creatqre of poetic dreams, but a real being of as good flesh and 
blood as his biographers, DorvUle, Heyne, rlardion, and the rest 
of them ? Each of these propositions has been in turn maintained 
in the affirmative. Athenasus, however, if we recollect aright, 
qualifies the invention of Diomus as a mere vnprovem&it, in so far 
as he combined bucolic verse with pipe-music and a sort of dance. 

Athenaeus was aware how hard it is to substantiate claims of 
absolute invention in any specific branch of poetry. The first 
germ of every branch is scarcely to be traced ; the growth of all 
is gradual. Our belief is that pastoral song — though rude and 
utterly subordinate to the heroic minstrelsy- — was not unknown 
to Homer. Pan, indeed, belongs not to his mythology. Nor is 
his shepherd-Gyclops, like the IVdypheinus of later authors, of a 
poetical turn. But mark the characteristic syrinx of his herds- 
men in the second picture on the shield of Achilles.f Mark, too, 
that the flock-tending Paris is a votary of the muscs.+ 

In Homer’s age there was as yet no Dorian monopoly of 
eclogues. Nevertheless, granting that Theocritus himself had 
an Ionic tutor § — not less renowned than the Cretan Lycidas or 


* Enquiry, &c. f 11. S. 52(5. ll, r, 54. 

§ Asrlopikdes of Shiuos. Idyl vii. 3b. 
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the Coaii Philetas — it is plain that Greek bueolie poetry not only 
rose and prospered as an art in Dorian hands, but borrowed its 
strongest features from Dorian life and habits. Its downright 
simplicity, its air of unsophisticated nature, its broad buffoonery, 
were copied from the real manners — not of slaves, not of citizens 
—r-but of the rural subjects in the Doric states ; and travellers tell 
us that tin? Sicilian swains continue very much as Theocritus left 
them. Between these swains in ancient times and the boors of 
Laconia there was an evident similarity of usages. On the one 
hand, ‘ w'hcn Xerxes had overrun Greece, and the vSpartan 
‘ women could not perform the customary rites of Diana Caryatis, 
‘ the shepherds came from the mountains and sang pastoral 

* hymns to the goddess.’ * On the other hand, Epicharmus men- 
tions the songs of Italian and Sicilian shepherds. And ‘ their 

* origin,*' says Mttller, * appears not to have been independent of 

* one another, for both in Laconia and Sicily the name Tityrus 
‘ W'as used for the leading goat or ram of the flock.’ He is afraid 
to go further ; but W'o cannot help recognising, in these points of 
resemblance, proofs of consanguinity. I'elasgian blood spread 
wide enotigh to account for the relationslii]). 

Again, a species of mimetic poetry, which imprinted much of 
its own stamp on the regular bucolic Idyls, was of Dorian lineage, 
although the sole complete specimen, now extant, is from an 
Attic pen. This was the Satyric drama. 

The choral personages, who figured in Satyric plays, were 
familiar to the natives of Laconia. Their Dcimalea, according to 
the onomasticon of I’ollux, was danced by Sileni and Satyrs waltz- 
ing in a circle. Severe things have been alleged against these 
rural deities. Erudite men have proved, to their ow'n satisfac- 
tion, that Pan, Faunas, Satyrus, Sylvanus, Silenus, were neither 
more nor less than the Devil. The cloven heel was not to be 
mistaken by adepts in diabolical distinctions. Hence German 
interpreters have called the Satyrs of Isaiah, f Fcidtcujhl and 
Feiilfjeister. The Dutch call them plain Duyvden. But their 
primitive character was rather pastoral than Satanic, and the root 
of their designation, in Arabic, means only a (joat.% Arion, a 
MethymnEean by birth, but dwelling and composing among Do- 
rians, first introduced them into the Cyclian choruses ; Thespis, 
ninety years afterwards, i^o the primary form of the Satyric 
drama. Thus the dramatists took, from the crude productions of 


* Muller’s Dorians, ii. 057, and the authorities there quoted. 

+ Chap. xiii. 21. 

t We identify Safynr with and, in spite of Muller, with 

also. 
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the Bucolic muse, a lesson they were destined to repay with in- 
terest to her riper progeny. 

The Satyric drama, in its whole compass, would open up a 
wide field, not exhausted by Isaac Casauboii, or any of his fol- 
lowers. Its itjoo kinds should be carefully distinguished. The 
first., or Thespian species, difl’ered from the earlier attempts of its 
author in nothing but bestowing the shape of Satyrs on the 
members of the chorus : 

Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 

Max ctiam agrestes Satyros nudavit. 

There was still but one actor, and of course no scenic dialogue. 
But after iEschylus, improving on the serious plots of Phry- 
nichus, had brought a second actor on the stage, that is, had 
created scenic dialogue, Pratinas of Phlius — a Dorian city — 
Idendcd this improvement wdth the main clement of the Satyric 
drama, and thus became the father of its second species. So fur, 
and no further, Pratinas may claim the title of inventor.* 

In its first estate, the Satyric drama — as belonging to the very 
rudiments of stage poetry — is mi.xed up with the history of Tra- 
gedy. Without a Thespis, there might never have been an 
^schylus. In its second estate, it is mixed up with the history 
of Comedy. The principle of parody — so conspicuous an ingre- 
dient in the writings of the old Comic school — undoubtedly pre» 
vailed in the works of Pratinas. It is even mLxed up with the 
history of the Modern Theatre, inasmuch as the absurd practice 
of tacking farces to the close of more sober exhibitions — as if to 
dismiss the audience 

‘ With a smile on the lip and a tear in the eye'-— 

resembles the classic anomaly — which ^Eschylus, we dare say, 
often cluifetl at — of adding a satyric play to a tragic trilogy. 
Molierc, who i-evivcd the fashion of farces oj) the Parisian boards, 
after it had been dropt by the company of the Hotel dc Bour- 
gogne, was a great imitator of the ancients. 

After Pratinas, the Athenians naturally became the chief mas- 
ters of the Satyrico-dramatic style. It was equally natural, taking 
into account the Attic character, that in hands it should not 
subside into the tamer form of the eclogue. Polyphemus and 


* MVillcr, therefore {Dorians, ii. 380), is decidedly wrong in making 
Pratinas the absolute inventor of the Satyric drama. The mistakes of 
Bishop Blomfield {Museum Critmim, ii. 72), and of Herman, in his 
notes on Aristotle’s Poetics, with regard to this same Pratinas, may in- 
duce us to return to the subject at some future opportunity. 
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his flockS) uuder the management of AristophaneS) beget merely 
some rude jesting between Canon and the chorus : 

KAF> Kttl ftfit tv« /StvXvTtftiti, ri* KvKXnirtt 

X, r. X. 

‘ Ctif'. Then on my boys, I’ll share your joys— sing deny, hey down 
derry — 

With Cyclops’ step, with rub-a-dub, I’ll caper it so meny ! 

So whisk it, frisk it, jolly flock, with bleatings shake the air, O I 
And sound the lambkin’s, kidling’s strain. 

Till startled echo baa again, 

And cock your tails like wanton goats, and goat-like ye shall faro, O J 
Chor. Then bleating we Cyclopian thee— sing derry, hey down derry— 
Will catch full soon and change thy tune to doleful notes for merry ! 
With shepherd’s scrip, and de»vy herbs, and reeling ripe and randy, 0 1 
You lead your fleecy company, 

Or careless snore with fast-shut eye. 

Then up we take a huge biirnt stake, and twist it out so bandy O 1’* 

But the Dorian muse reverted at last to her bucolic reed — 
while she was careful not to forgot the good hints acquired in 
theatrical society. Theocritus, it is clear, never lost sight of the 
Satyric plays, and all cognate embody ings of the dramatic prin- 
ciple. Casaubon even talks in the same breath of him and £uri- 
pides.f His eye was often fixed on the Cyclops of the Attic poet. 
Thus, our classical readers will remember the chorus at v. 41 
of the Cyclops, beginning : 

irS ftn fth yrxTt^u* x, r, X. 

‘ Where— ]>egot by noble sires, 

Nurst by ewes of noble line— 

Where, along the crags aspires 

Thy wayward foot that strays from mine ? 

Here no ruffling tempest blows, 

Hera the grassy herbage grows ; 

Water from the eddying wave. 

Here is cistern’d near the cave, 

Where thy bleating lambs assail 
Shepherds’ ears with fruitless wail. 

Fye ! the pastures here to flee, — 

Slopes with dew-drops glistening I 
Ho 1 this stone shall tutor thee, 

Horned wanderer, wanton thing I 
Slink to thine accustom'd fold, 

In the Cyclops’ rocky hold 1' &c. d:c. 


* Aristoph. Plutus, v. 290. Santl/brd's Trnmlation. 
f De Satyrica Poe$i, lib. i, c 2. 
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Coinp&re irith this the kindred spirit of several apostrophes to 
individual goats and ewes in the pastoral Idyls. In Idyl fourth, 
for example : 

m Kv(Mti'6» Tfori rtv Ao'iptf ivK inoccvUf ; k. t. A. 

‘ Hist ! to the hill, Cymajtha ! don’t you hear ? 

If you don’t get away, by Pan I I swear 
I will so give it you ! now only look ! 

She comes again — I wish I had my crook I ’ ■* 

The ’'AyfwcrTwof, ‘ Countryman,’ of l^picharmus, appears also, 
from what we can guess of its tenor, to have been often in the 
mind of Theocritus. 

This dramatic tendency of liis genius must have been one 
cause why ’Fheocritus did not restrict his eflbrts to bucolic com- 
jiosition. The characters and actions of neatherds, shepherds, 
and goatherds, had not variety enough to satisfy his instinct. 
And the fact is, that pastoral tojiies will not sustain a groat deal 
of poetry. No one of powerful imagination has ever lingered 
long amidst crooks and pipes, paddocks and milk-pails. The 
god of song w'as in bondage when he fed the flocks of Admetus. 

If the term Idyl was used by Theocritus himself, it implied no 
limitation to his choice of themes. Whether interpreted a little 
picture or a short poenii in either sense it left him a free range. 
Hence, that diversity of styles as well as subjects, which has in- 
duced some scholars erroneously to regard liis works as a mere 
anthology of contributions by several authors. It is more ra- 
tional to say, that the stylo and dialect of Theocritus rise and 
fall with his argument and standard for the time being. 
His standard — as we have shown — was occasionally Pindar, 
with a dash of 1 loincric manner in the imitation. Sometimes 
Homer is more decidedly his mo<lel— as in Hercules the lAon- 
Slayei\ that graphic piece of painting which Dawes insanely as- 
cribed to ‘ some paltry fellow, ignorant alike of the Greek 
‘ tongue, and Greek prosody.’ What could be nearer Homer 
than the whole portrait of the mighty brute, and of the combat ? 

‘ With his long tail hu lashed himself ; and all 
His neck was filled with wrath : the fieiy glow 
Of his vext mane up-bristled ; in a ball 
He gathered up himself, till like a bow 
His spine was arched : as when one, who doth know 
Chariots to build, excelling in his art, 


Idyl iv. 46. Chap^nah*s Translation, 
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Having iirsrt heated in a fite-«lieat alonr 
Bends for his wheel a fig**branch ; with a start 
The fissile wdld- fig flies far from his hands apart. 

* Collected for the spring, and mad to rend me^ 

So leapt the lion from afar : I strove 
\Vith skin-cloak, bow and quiver to defend me 
With one hand; with the other I uphove 
My \veighty club, and on his temple drove, 

But broke in pieces the rough olive wood 
t)n his hard shaggy head : he from above 
Fell ere he reached mo, by the stroke subdued, 

And nodding with his head on trembling feet he stooj^ 

* Darkness came over l>oth his eyes : his brain 
Was Bbakeu in tbe bone ; but w hen I spied 
The monster stunned and reeling from his pain, 

I cast my quiver and my bow aside, 

And to bis neck my throttling bands applied, 

Before he could recover. I did bear me 
W^ith vigour in the dc^ath-clutch, and astride 
His body from behind from scath did clear me, 

So that he could not or with jaw or talons tear me. 

« His hind feet wdth my heels I pressed aground; 

Of his pernicious throat iny hands took care ; 

His sides were for my thighs a safe gnunl found 
From his forc-feet : till breathless high in air 
I lifted him nciv sped to hell’s dark lair/ 

Sappho's most celebrated ode — for Theocritus took bints from 
all quarters — is copied in a passionate portion of the Pharmaccu- 
tria^\ one of Mr Chapman’s best versions. The mimes of KSopliron, 
too — studied Vicfore him by Plato, and after him by Persius — 
have tliclr racy tints reflected, in hues perhaps as vivid as their 
own, by more than one of the civic Idyls. We have scarcely 
room for another extract ; but it would be unjust to both original 
and translation not to give the liveliest part of the famous 
Adoniazusm : 

* Cargo. I« Praxinoa at liomer 

Prax. Dear Gorge, yes ! 

How late you are ! I wonder, I confess, 

That you arc come eV'n now. Quick, brazen-front ! ( To Panoci). 
A chair there— stupid ! lay a ciuiliion on’t. 

Cargo. Tlitiiik you, ’tis very w ell. 


Idyl xxr. 242. Chapmans l^rmislation^. 


t Idyl ii. 103. 
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PrcLX, Be seated, pray. 

Gorgo. My untamed soul I wiiat dangers on the way ! 

I scarce could get alive here ; such a crowd I 
So many soldiers with their trappings proud ! ■' 

A weary way it is — you live so far. 

Prax. The man, whose wits with sense are aye at war, 
Bought at the w^orld’s end but to vex my soul 
This dwelling — no I this serpent's lurking-hole, 

Tliat we might not be neighbours : plague o* my life, 

His only joy is quarrelling and strife. 

Gorgo. 'i alk not of Dinon so before the hoy ; 

See ! how ho looks at you ! 

Pf'ax. INly lioncy-joy ! 

My pretty dearl ’tis not papa I mean. 

Gorgo. Handsome papa 1 the urchin, by the Queen, 
Knows every word you say. 

Prax. The other day — 

For this in sooth of evoiy thing wo say — 

'fhe mighty man of inches wont and brought me 
Salt — w hich for nitre and ceruse he bought me. 

Gorgo. And so my Diocleide — a brother wit, 

A money-waster, lately thought it fit 

To give seven goodly drachms for fleeces five— 

Mere rottenness, but dog’s hair, as I live, 

The plucking of old scrips — a woi'k to make. 

But come, your cloak and gold-claspt kirtle take, 

And let us speed to Ptolemy’s rich hall, 

To see the fine Adonian festival. 

•:». :k- ■\i %■ :fe- 

Prax. Eunoa 1 my cloak — you w’anton I quickly raise, 
And place it near me — cals would softly sleep ; 

And haste for water — how" the Jade docs creep! 

The water first — novr, did you ever see ? 

She brings the cloak first : w ell, then, give it me. 

You w^asteful slut, nob too much — pour the water ! 

What ! have you w et my kirtle ! sorrow's daughtei' ? 

Stop, jiow .• I’m washed — gods love me : where's the key 
Of the groat chest ? be quick, and bring it me. 

Gorgo. Tlie gold-claspt, and full-skirted gow'n yon w^ear 
Becomes you vastly. May 1 ask, my dear, 

How much ill all it cost you from the loom ? 

Prax. Don’t mention it ; I’m sure I did consume 
More than two mime on it : and I held on 
The work with heart and soul. 


^ Hardly specific enough for 
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Qut \iheu n ell d^xia \ 

Praa?t Truly you’re right. My parasol and cloak~ 

Arrange it niijely^ Cry until you choke, 

I not fake you, child ; horse bites, you know— 
fedo I Boo I no use to have you lame. Let's go. 

Way with the little man, my Phrygian ! call 
The hound in ; lock the street-door of the hall.* 

Behold these genuine gossips again, on the street and in the 
palac'v? : 

< Ghrgo. Good mother, from the palace ? (fo an old woman.) 
Old tv. Yes, my dear. 

Gorff. Is it an easy thing to got in there ? 

Old JV. Th’ Acha'iius got to Troy, there’s no denying ; 

All things are done, as they did that — by trying. 

Gorg. The old darne spoke oracles. 

Puuv. Our sex, us you know, 

Know all things — (*’en how Zeus espoused his Juno. 

Gorg. Praxinoa ! what a crowd about the gates ! 

Prax. Immense ! your hand ; and, Eunoa, hold your mate’s ; 
Do you keep close, f say, to Eiityehis, 

And close to us, for fear the way you inis<. 

FvOt us, together all, the entrance gain : 

Ah me ! my surnmer-cloak is rent in twain. 

Pray, spare my cloak, heaven bless you, gentleman ! 

Stranger. 'Tis not with me — I will do what I can. 

Pra.r. The crowd, like jiig's, are thrusting. 

Stranger. Cheer ihy he&i t, 

Tis well with us. 

Prax. And fur your Jnen«lly part, 

Tliis year and ever be it well with you I 
A kind and tender man as e’er I know. 

See ! how our Eunoa is prest — ^j)ush thro*— 

Well done ! all in — as the gay bridegroom cried, 

And turned the key upon himself and bride. 

Gorg. What rich, rave tapestry ! Look, and you’ll swear 
The fingera of the god<le.sses were hero. 

Pra.v. August Athene ! who such work could do ? 

Who spun the tissue, who the tigures drew ? 

How life-like are they, and they seem to move ! 

True living shapes they are, and not inwove I 
How wise is man ! and there he lies outspread 
In all his beauty on his silver bed, 

Thrice-loved Adonis ! in his youth’s fresh glow, 

I.oved even where the rueful stream doth llow. 

A Stranger. Cease ye like turtles idly thus to baldile : 

They’ll torture all of us with brogue and gabble. 

Gorg. Who’s you ? what’s it to you, our tongues we use ? 
little your own roost, not dan\es of Syracuse/ 


hAy, 
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Act theS6 scenes ns a fashionable charade^ in an^^H^ristmas party 
at the present day, and every spectatol* will spell womanhood. 

We iire not aware of any ‘ exquisite reason' for clubbing Bion. 
and Moschus ■wdth Theocritus. They were not all compatriots 
— for Bion at least Avas a native of Smyrna. They were not all 
contemporaries — for Moschus, according to the best evidence, 
was more than a hundred years after ‘ those other two.' Moschus, 
indeed, seems to salute Bion as his master i* but the argument 
drawn by Mr Chapman from that passage — even were the allusion 
more direct than it really is — would equally serve to annihilate 
thirteen centuries between \'irgil and Dante. They were not 
men of kindred genius — for Bion and Moschus have neither the 
A^‘lrioty nor the vigour of Theocritus, and knew nothing of rustic 
life and conversation. It is amusing to hear Fontenelle speaking 
of Moschus as superior to Theocritus, and at the same time of 
'J'heocritus as not pastoral enonyh. This, from a native of France 
— where, in Addison’s experience, ‘ the shepherds on the stage 
‘ were all embroidered, and acquitted themselves in a ball better 
‘ than our I'higlish rianciiig-inasters,’ — where we have seen the 
actual shcj>hcrds of the Norman plains swaggering about in mi- 
litary great-coats, triangular cocked-hats on their heads, and 
crooks in their hands ! Elegant both Bion and Moschus are, 
with all the polished show of elaborate contrivance. Fanciful are 
they, with all the overstrained ingenuity of the Alexandrine 
school. Pathos they have — but not ])assion, in the enlarged 
(3 reck sense of the original term. Tenderness, too, they have — 
melodious melting tenderness — but not to the exclusion of irrele- 
vant conceits. I'iiey are no more like, or equal to Theocritus — 
except in a few of his most artificial passages — than Pope’s Ho- 
mer is like, or etpial to Homer. Hence* we think jVIr Chapman 
— though he sometimes falls short of Theocritvfs — is alnays a 
match for them. Art is an apt and adeqvrate interpreter of art. 
'I'he quaint pathos of Bion’s J^amentfor Adonis — the neatness of 
Ids Teacher 'I'anght — the perfect grace of the Hunaway Lore of 
Moschus — the romantic beauty of his Europa — may be enjoyed 
as well in ('bapnian’s ICnglish as in their Oreck. 

'Fhe version of Theocritus we have alloAved to speak pretty 
largely for itself — the best way of recommending it. Of the 
pastoral Idyls, Mr Chaj)man is perhaps most happy in the ninth, 
and some portions of the first. The group of boy and foxes on 
the ‘ deep ivy-cup ’ of the latter must be cited — though the some- 
times hypercritical taste of Longinus condemns such episodes : 


* Myl hi. lO'i, 
VOI-. I.XJII. No. t XXVltl. 
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* And near that old man with his sea*tanned hue, 

With |mrple grapes a . vineyard shines to view. 

. A Uttw boy sits by the thorn-hedge trim, 

To watch the grapes— two foxes watching him i 
One thro* the ranges of the vines proceeds, 

And on the lianging vintage slyly feeds ; 

. The other plots and vows his scrip to search, 

And for his breakfast leave him — in the lurch. 

Mean while, he twines and to a rush fits well 
A locust trap with stalks of asphodel ; 

And twines away with such nlisorhing glee, 

Of scrip or vines he never thinks — not he !’ * 

Mr Chapman’s fatilts arc neither many nor monstrous. We 
don’t quarrel with tlie nicag;orncss of his annotations — notwith- 
standing that he leaves uncletonnined (ho groat question, earnest- 
ly dwelt on by Fahrieius, w hether the nose of Theocritus was 
snub or aquiline ? But his English, 

‘ Though expletives their 1‘oehle aid do join,’ 

is not always so idiomatic as it might be, and the parity of his 
lines with the original is occasionally purchased, as in the case of 
Sotheby’s Homer, by too mtich denseness, abruptness?, or obscu- 
rity, Now and then there is an absence of that (leictic mamier, 
BO delightful in the nature poets of (Ireece. Now and then the 
sense is mistaken, or an inferior meaning is preferred to a snpe- 
I’ior.f To descend to smaller matters, we might point out a few 
false rhymes — siieh as pavilion, minion — Emli/mion, lasion — and 
a superfluity of compounds, as harsh as roch-chip, musr-tjift, shake- 
spear, Q.r\i\ }bot-hlon\ And wliydid so quick -eared a versilier not 
change his measure — in. company wiili Theocritus — In the twenty- 
eighth and tw^rnty-niiith Idyls? 

Mr Chapman will forgive the.se hints, and — as his book is sure 
to become a standard one — will perhaps think them worth attend- 
ing to in his second edition. 


* Myl, i. 45. 

^ f For examples of ohscuriiif, we refer the lournod reader to the ver- 
sion of Idyl xiii. 24 ; xvi. 9 — of defective force in deictic or highly de- 
scriptive passages, to Idyl i. ], 7, 112; vi. 13; viii. 55 — for examplos 
of mUirderpretation, to some instances already specified, and to the be- 
ginning of Idyl X,— the remainder of which is rendered with great skill. 
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Art. III. — 1, Xhe Works WilUani Cowpsr^ Usq.y comprising 
his Poems, Correspondence, and Translations. With a Life of 
the Author, by the Editor, Robert Southey, Esq., L.L.D., 
Poet-Laureate, &c. Vols. I. 11. 111. and IV. Foolscap 8vo. 
London ; 1835. 

2. The Works of William Couper his Life and Letters by 
William Ilayley JEsq. now first completed by the introduction of 
Coicper's Private Correspondence. Edited by the Rev. T. S. 
Grimsiiawe, A.M., Rector of Burton, Northamptonshire, and 
Vicar of Biddenhani, Bedfordshire, Author of the Life of the 
Rev. Legh llichinond. 8 vols. Foolscap 8vo. London ; 
1835. 

Life of William C'owper, tlio most ‘popular poet of his 
‘ generation, and the best of English letter-writers' (to give 
Dr Southey’s short summary of his literary character), has been 
brought before the public in a great variety of forms. It has 
been viewed for a long time as a tlebateable topic between two 
different schools of religious opinion, and hence every incident 
of an history, presenting little of what in onlinary lives is called 
incident, has been canvasscil with an eagerness and a minuteness 
of detail often very dispro])ortioned to the importance of the sub- 
ject. But a good memoir of Cowper, combining a sufficient 
estimate of his literary character, w’ith as much notice of his per- 
sonal and domestic circumstances as public curiosity requires, 
bad certainly never ap[nared, up to this time. This was the 
deficiency which Dr Soutliey has uinlertaken to supply. Unfor- 
tunately, however, both for himself and the public, a quarrel 
between two houses of ]niblishors has brought into the world a 
riv'al ‘ comj)lcte edition’ of the Life and Works of Cowper, super- 
intended by the Reverend Mr Grimshaw^e, a writer recommended 
by his conue.vion wuth w’hat is called the evangelical world, and 
supposed to possess peculiar rc<juisites for the undertaking, in 
consequence of his alliance with the family of Dr J. Johnson, 
Cowper’s kinsman, and the faithful attendant of his last melan- 
choly days. With the origin and merits of the quarrel we have 
nothing to do ; but a short statement of its results may be 
acceptable to the reader, as furnishing him with some clue for 
ascertaining the relative merits of the two editions, considered 
merely as collections of the poet’s literary remains. 

Hayley’s I.ife attd Correspondence of Cowper, which appeared 
shortly after his decease, contained an interesting, but very im- 
perfect sketch of his subject. Not to dwell here upon the fault 
which was found with it by some of Cowper’s religious friends, 
as not presenting his character in that Kgnt in which they pre- 
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ferred to contemplate it, the mere literary reader could not be 
satisfied with a work in which so much of the materials before the 
Writer are mutilated and suppressed, often without any easily 
assig^nable motive. Besides this, the partial view afforded by 
Hayley's narrative, and the letters contained in it, of Cowper’s 
interior life, naturally awakened a curiosity for more information. 
There is something so peculiarly attractive in the tone and man- 
ner of his correspondence, that it forces us to take an interest in 
all the persons and things w'hicli it records ; they take forcible 
possession of our thoughts, and we are anxious to obtain every 
possible memorial of them. Accordingly, many subsequent pub- 
lications have brought to light additional fragments of C’owper's 
biography. The ‘ Private Correspondence’ of Cowper with Mr 
Newton and others, was publishe<l by Dr .T. .lohnsou in 1824. 
His Memoir of Himself (one of the most interesting, but melan- 
choly pieces of biography ever published) was brought to light in 
181G. We shall have lu ieaftcr occasion to revert to it more par- 
ticularly. In 1825, a small volume, with the title of ‘Poems, 

* the Karly Productions of W. C'owper, W’ith Anecdotes of the 

* Poet, collected from I.etters of Tudy Hesketh,’ aj>pearcd. ft 
contained the relics which had been for many years in the posses- 
sion of his cousin Theodora Cowper, of whom we shall also have 
occasion to speak. 

These are the principal contributions which have been made 
since Hayley’s j)uhlicalions to the original biography of Cowj)?)’. 

The copyright of the ‘ Private Correspondence,’ which it ap- 
pears <lul not meet with a very extensive sale, is in the jH)Ssessi(m 
of Mr Gi’lrashawe's publishers; and that gentlemau, therefore, 
conceiv'es that he is entitled to advertise himself in his preface as 

* enabled to present, for the first time, a complete edition of the 
works of Cowper,’ by incorporating the whole of them in his nar- 
rative of the poet’s life. Dr Southey, on the other hand, has 
.collected, from a great many sources, especially by the assistaiice 
of the descendants of Cow per’s own iniiuediato connexions, a va- 
riety of new documents and traditionary information. He has 
been enabled to add to Cowpev’s Correspondence many let- 
ters of, and to, I.ady Ilc.skctb, and neglccteil or suppressed 
portions of the poet’s writing to Mr IJjivvln, Mr Bull, Cilot- 
wortliy Rowley, and others. But while he is in possession 
of all this additional matter, of which Mr Grimshawe knows no- 
thing, he is himself, on the other hand, unable to interfere with 
Mr Grimshawe’s exclusive privilege of publishing, unmntilatcd, 
,the Private Correspondence. He is therefore foVeed to content him- 
self with keeping on the safe side of the law, and extracting from 
that Correspondence as much, in the way of detached portions, as 

fftirly may* Xhus^ *<ieiirantrrffes, untut’ Athh'i ; ' — hook- 
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sellers quarrel, and the public gets in consequence two incomplete 
editioiis of Cowper's Life and Works, instead of one perfect one. 

Mr Grirnsliawe, whatever his merits naay be in other respects, 
is secure of the suftrages and the custom of a largo class of read- 
ers ; for he has undertaken Cowper’s history as an advocate of 
his peculiar religious views, and with the especial object of 
impugning the opinion of such as believe that those A'iews, and 
the encouragement they received from his associates, assisted in 
undermining his metUal health. In this poittt of view, however, 
]Mr (Iriinshawe has added little or nothing to what had been 
done before by l^r jMemes, Greatlieed, and other memoir-writers 
and critics of the same school.* Notwithstanding their zealous 
pleadings, the cojjtroversy remains nearly where it was before ; 
and tliuse who have not been eouvineed Iry the eloquence and 
argument of foiinev writers on the subject, ^^i)l not derive much 
additional impression from the pages of Mr (irimshaw’c. lu 
other respects, there is not much to be said in favour of his edi- 
tion ; bis literary critieisms are nothing but a series of vapid 
eulogies. And, on all llu; obscure or controverted passages in 
Cowper's history, he writes w ith an air of dogmatism and per- 
sonal knowledge, which would induce a reader unacquainted with 
the facts to suppose that lie had been intimate with the whole 
circle of the poet’s personal friends ; whereas his only claims to 
attention, as far as we can perceive, rest on tlie fact of his cou- 
ne.vion with J3r J. Johnson — who was himself a youth when 
Cowper was already an old man, and eoidd have known nothing 
of his earlier life except hy hearsay. TJie best feature in his 
memoir is, (hat lie has in general left C’owpcr’s inimitable letters 
to tell his history for themselves, ami ha<l the good taste to 
abstain from adding more than was necessary to connect and 
ex ! 'lain tliem. 

Dr Houthey has been so long and so often before tlie public in 
the character of a biographer, that it Is needless for ns to enter 
into any critical details with respect to the literary merits of his 
present work. There are few' of our readers wlio are not familiar 
w ith the peculiar charm of his free and iinalfected style of narra- 
tive compoAitiou, hy wliieh be has imparted grace, and almost 
succeeded in imparting interest, to so many of the most intract- 


* Among tliese w e must particulai’ly cite Air Thomas Taylor, whoso 
life of Coaper, published in 1833, is especially written for the use of the 
religious world. It 'is probably new to many of our readers, and we 
therefore recur to it, as well as to the work of Mr Grirnsliawe, to illus- 
trate parallel passages in that of Southey. 
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able subjects which ever writer took in hand. If the dullest and 
toughest of these subjects have been rendered readable and 
almost attractive by this quality alone, it may easily be supposed 
that a life so full of interest as that of Cowper, together with all 
the literary associations connected with his name, cannot fail of 
being highly agreeable in his hands. It is not easy to define the 
peculiar qualities of style by wdiich he differs from, and surpasses 
almost all the pure writers of the present day. His diction has 
no redundance of rhetorical ornament ; yet it is rather wanting 
in compression, and seldom has much of terseness or of point to 
recommend it ; while the turn an<l manner of his senteticcs fre- 
quently betrays the practised bookmaker of the present day, who 
has been bred up in the easy but pernicious school of periodical 
writing. "Without instituting a comparison between two styles 
so widely different in most respects, we should say that the hid- 
den charm of his composition is of the same kind with that which 
imparts such an indescribable beauty to tht; letters of Cowper 
himself — its exceeding ease and naturalness, — qualities of which 
the very excellence consists in (heir not directly challenging 
observation, or inviting the notice of the critic. At the same 
time, those familiar with South<*y’s writings will not fail to 
recognise here many of his other characteristics — much prolixity 
and unnecessary minuteness, and pompous disquisitions respect- 
ing matters of very little importance. V>’e are inclined also to 
think that he is hero and there a little too jiolcmically disposed, 
and that the interest of the memoir is unnecessarily interrupted 
by the author’s occasional fencing with liis rival JMr (iriinshawe, 
and the rest of the evangelical school, lint the temptation was 
no doubt irresistible, i)r Southey lias been for many years 
waging a desultory "war with all the sections of the school in 
question ; and in the present instance, there is, as w«‘ have seen, 
a personal dispute between him and his opponents to increase the 
mutual hostility. Having thus, in the language of feudal law, 
faida as well as guerra^ private as well as public quarrel with his 
literary antagonists, it could not be expected that ho would 
refrain from making use of some of the occasions of skirmishing 
with which his subject presents him. And we are bound to add, 
that we have seldom thought his rcmaiks severe or unfair in 
themselves, even if sometimes inopportunely introduced. 

But we have another and a more general objection to the mode 
in which Hr Southey has executed the present memoir, although 
we do not expect the concurrence of all our readers iu making it. 
He has, in our opinion, spun it out to far too great a length, by 
the assistance of much matter wholly irrelevant, and not in itself 
very interesting. He is not content with most laboriously collect- 
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ing and comparing every version of every little anecdote which 
tradition ha.s preserved respecting Cowper himself, and the small 
world of private and retired personages in which he dwelt. He 
has still further augmented the mass of his work by inserting 
separate sketches of the lives of a number of literary men with 
whom Cowper was thrown into slight and casual society during 
the early London years of his life. He has introduced us afresh to 
Bonnell TJiornton, Lloyd, Churchill, &c., not to mention Hay- 
ley, with whom the poet had certainly a little more connexion by 
the force of events, thougfi nothing whatever in mode of life, 
character, or literary fame. It is the still unabated popularity of 
lloswell’s Johnson wbicb lias given the tone to modern literary 
historians, and jiroduced these ‘omnibus’ biographies, in which 
the interest of a personal narrative is overwhelmed in the mass of 
contingent matter. For, not to mention Bo.swell’s own excellen- 
cies, which no author can attempt to lival who has not at once 
as much of peculiar talent and of peculiar absurdity as he, a me- 
moir of .Tolinson is necessarily a repository of contemporary 
anecdote and criticism. .lohnson lived in public ; and his name 
seems to stand in a sort of corporate as well as individual character, 
ivpresenting a considerable section of London life and society for 
many years. But Iiow’ can such a mode of writing be proper when 
applied to Cowper, w'hose little microcosm, during the greater 
[)art of his real, and all his literary life, was as scrupulously 
guarded and shut out from external intercourse as that of the ve- 
riest inhabitant of a cloister? It is this very seclusion, this elose 
and unbi’oken community of a few’ hearts, described as it is in letters 
which the gayest and wittiest courtier who ever adorned a capi- 
tal has never equalled in talent or in interest, which invests w'itli 
such domestic sucredness the names of Unwin, Hesketh, Austen, 
and the rest of Cowper’s small society. In his literary life, too, 
he was almost alone. Among all the names of contemporary 
authors there is not one with which lie stands in tlie most distant 
degree of literary kindred, except that of Churchill alone, whom 
he greatly admired, and imitated to a considerable extent in 
his earlier poems. He was no great reader until the last few 
years of his life, and at no time a reader of poetry. Had he been 
so, he would scarcely have fulfilled his vocation, to break, by ori- 
ginal strength of mind, through the fetters imposed on our versi- 
fication by Pope and our other poets of the French school. Such 
an history as his not only required no adventitious attraction, 
but its peculiar charm is, to our minds, impaired when treated in 
this heterogeneous manner. Much as Dr Southey has since - 
done for literature, we will venture to say that not one of his later- 
productions has carried so far the fame of its author as the two 
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small but olassieal volumes which contain the life of Nelsoil. The 
subject, indeed, was one of surpassing interest ; but does the 
autncn: believe that that interest would have been enhanced had 
the hero been treated in the modern fashion, and his memoir 
swelled to three times its present size by original anecdotes of 
Lord Howe and I^ord St Vincent, Napoleon Bonaparte, Romney 
the painter, and Lady Hamilton ? 

All these supplementary matters we must leave untouched ; 
for it is not our present intention to enter into the literary portion 
of Cowper’s history, or to discuss the merits of his works. Wc 
have been induced to make Dr Southey’s first volume the subject 
of a separate notice, before he has proceeded with his edition be- 
yond the publication of the Life, and a portion of the Correspond- 
ence, on account solely of the new insight which they give into 
the melancholy narrative of his private life ; — a narrative which is 
not only valuable in itself, from the illustration which it gives of 
a very important chapter in mental philosophy, but also from the 
controversies to which it has given rise : — for the example of Cow- 
per is still held out as an encouragement by sonic, and as a warning 
by others : his history still receives its colour according to (he 
various views of those by whom his religious opinions are accepted 
or rejected, and will still pi’ovoke the same ever renewed discus- 
sion, as long as men diller not only in speculative belief, but in 
devotional temperament. 

Without entering into the little that is known of Cowper’s 
earliest years, we must cursorily notice a fact which is of the 
highest importance in estimating his character, but which has been 
often overlooked. His firet attack of mental depression seems to 
have occurred about his twenty-first year ; to have been attended, 
even at that careless and unreflecting age, by strong feedings of 
religious horror ; and to have left him suddenly at the end ofi^ 
some months, in a manner which his excited imagination in after 
years regarded as supernatural. This singular event occurred 
after his probation in a solicitor’s oflice, and about the time when 
he first established himself in chambers in the Temple. Shortly 
afterwards, his destiny was in some degree influenced by another 
circumstance, of which all mention w'as carefully suppressed in 
the earlier biographies of Cowper. 'I'liis was the mutual attach- 
ment which sprung up between himself and his first-cousin, 
Theodora Jane, second daughter of Ashley Cowper, and sister of 
that Lady Hesketh whose name is imperishably associated with 
his. This feeling, which had grown insensibly in a familiar 
intercourse of some years,-— (for his uncle’s house had been kindly 
thrown open to him and his intimates, during his attendance in 
hfc Chapman the solicitor's office,— when, as he writes to Lady 
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Hesketb, ‘ There was I, and the future Lord ChaiK-ellor (Thur- 
‘ low)* constantly employed from morning till night, giggling 
^ and making giggle> instead of studying the law’) — met w'ith no 
encouragement from the lady's family. Her father objected to 
an union between Cowper and his daughter, not merely on the 
score of insufficient income, but also from the near relationship of 
the parties. Perhaps a more substantial reason was found, but 
not openly avowed, in the predisposition to mental disturb- 
ance of which the former had already given loo clear proof. 
However this may be, the intercourse betw een them was suddenly 
broken off, and, from the tone of the verses in which he alludes 
to the circumstance (they were preserved by I.ady Hesketh), 
there can be no doiibt that he felt it keenly and long. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that this disappointment was really one 
of the causes of Co\Vj)cT’s madness. Mr Grimsliawe, who labours 
hard to represent that misfortune as arising from sources entirely 
UMconnecte<l with religion, flatters himself that he has discovered 
in this early passion ‘ one of the preparatory causes which de- 
‘ pressed and weakened his mind,’ and speaks of it in a very ex- 
aggerated tone, as that whieh ‘ formed the eventful era in his 
‘ early life, and clouded all his future prospects.’ There is no- 
thing w hatever in C'ow j)er’s own correspondence, or the anecdotes 
we have of hitn from others, to wtirrant such an inference. 

* Melancholy madness,’ says Southey, with greater truth, ‘ w'hich 
‘ in women so often originates in love, or takes its typo from it, 

‘ is seldom found to proceed from that j^assion or jissuine its cha- 
‘ racter in men. Cowper’s jnorbid feelings, when he began to 

brood over them, were of ,'i totally different kind ; and there-is 
‘ not the slighte>t allu'-ion to this disappointment in his account 

* of his own mental sufferings.’ Besides this, it must not be for- 
gotten that his disorder had already ‘ taken tlie type’ in which it 
recurred through life — that of religious melancholy — before he 
had attainetl his twenty-first year. VVe add the rest of Southey’s 
account of his hero's first ami only love adventure : — 

‘ From that lime Cowper and the cousin whom he had loved so dearly 


* Cowper was much alliichcd to TInulow', and remembered him with 
pleasure, but the .selfish lawyer completely forgot his friend until the 
latter had made himself a liame, and even then paid him hut reluctant 
attention. It is curious to observe in Cowper’s correspondence, how a 
proud and independent man, for such he undoubtedly was, could never- 
theless be constantly attempting to win some token of recollection from 
his quondam as&ociate, when become great, and mricU disappointed (al- 
thoaigh unwilling to confess it) at not succeeding. 
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never met again. Many years afterwards, when his intimacy with Lady 
Hesketh was renewed, he said to her, “ 1 still look back to the memory of 
your sister, and regret her ; but how strange it is, if we were to meet now 
W0 should not know each other I The eflect on Theodora was more 
durable. Neither time nor absence dirainishc<l her attachment to the ob- 
ject of her first and only love. The poems which, while their intercourse 
continued, he had transcribed for her as they wore composed, she care- 
fully preserved during many years, and tlmn, for reasons known only to 
herself, sent them in a sealed packet to a lady, her particular friend, with 
directions not to be opened till after her decetiso. II is death, perhaps, or 
the hopeless state into which ho had sunk, rendered the siglit of these 
I'elics too painful ; and hoping that they might one day be incorporated 
(as they now are) with those works which will perpetuate her beloved 
cousin’s name, she put it out of her own power to burn them in any 
darker mood of mind/ 

Many years afterwards, Cowpor was lughly gratified by the 
attentions of an anonymous correspondent, from whom he recei- 
ved not only much delicate praise and friendly encouragement, 
but presents most ingeniously selected, together with a still more 
substantial proof of friendship, — less gratifying perliajis to the 
poet's feelings, hut very important, at tliat period, to his interests, 
— an annnity of L.5() a-yeur. ITc tlins speaks of the circuinstanco 
in a letter to Lady Ilcsketh, — one of those which have been pub- 
lished for tlie first time by Dr Southey. Its date is l7S(i. 

* Anonymous is come uguin. May God ble^^s him whoever he be, as 
I doubt not that he will ! A certain person said on a certain occasion 
(and he never spake wor<l that failed), whoso givelh you a c up of cold 
water in my name shall by no means lose his reward.” Tlierefore, 
anonymous as he idiooses to be upon earth, his name, I trust, shall liere- 
after ho found written in lu‘aven. lint when great princ{*s, or characters 
much superior to great princes, choose to be incog, it is a sin against 
decency and good manners to seem to know them. I therefore know no- 
thing of Anonymous, but that 1 love him heartily, and with most abundant 
cause* Had 1 opportunity 1 would send you his letter, though, yoursedf 
excepted, I would indulge none with a sight of it* To confide it to 
^our hands will be no violation of the secrecy lie has enjoined himself, 
and consequently me. But I can give you a short summary of iis pur- 
port. After an introduction of a religions cast, which does great lionour 
to himself, and in which ho makes an liumlde comparison between him- 
self and me, by far too much to my advantage, he proceeds to tell me, 
that being lately in company where my last work was mentioned, men- 
tion was also made of my intended publication. lie informs me of the 
different sentiments of the company on that subject, and cxpr(‘$ses his 
own in terms the most encouraging : but adds, that having left the com- 
pany and shut himself up in his chamber, an apprehension there seized 
hittt Jest, if perhaps the world should not enter into my view of the 
matter, and the work should come short of the success which I hope for, 
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tlie mortification might }3rove too much for my health : yet thinks tliat 
even in that case I may comfort myself by adverting to similar instances 
of a failure where the writer’s genius would have insured success, if any 
thing could have insured it, and alludes in particular to the fate and 
fortune of the Paradise Lost. In the last place he gives his attention to 
my circumstances, takes the kindest notice of their narrowness, and makes 
me a present of an annuity of fifty pounds a-year, wishing that it were five 
hunflred pounds. In a P. S. he tells me that a small parcel will set off 
by the Wellinborough coach on Tuesday next, which he hopes will 
arrive safe. 1 have given you the bones, but the benignity and affection 
which is the marrow of these bones, in so short an abridgement I could 
not give you.’ 

‘ 1 have no means,’ adds the editor, ^ of ascertaining who this bene- 
factor was ; though undoubtedly Lady ITesketh was, as Cowper supposed, 
in the secret. It w^as not Lady Hesketh herself, because, after her offer 
of assislance had been made and had been accepted, she would not have 
affected any mystery in bestowing it. Nor is it likely to have been her 
father, llandw'rilings may, like faces, bo di>linctly remembered for 
twenty years, but in the course of twenty years both undergo a great 
though gradual change; and it is more probable that Cowper should be 
mistaken when lie thought he had detected bis uncle’s hand, than that 
the latter, choosing to remain unknown, should have given so direct a 
clue to the divseovery. CouM it be l]is daughter Theodora ? Wore it not 
that the comparison which the letter-writer drew between Cow'per and 
himself, seems to be one which would have occurred only to a man, I 
should hav(‘ no doubt that Theodora was the ])erson ; and, notwithstand- 
ing that obvious objection, am still inclined to think so ; for the presents 
arc what a woman w'ouhl have chosen, and it is certain that her love was 
as constant as it w as hopeless. Hers \vas a melancholy lot ; but she 
had the consolation of knowing now wherefore, and how wisely hier 
father had acted in forbidding- a marriage which must have made her 
miserable indeed.’ 

We are inclined to be of the same o])inion ; if from no other rea- 
son, from tlie little touch of solicitude in the poePs health, so 
gently introduced, and so characteristic of a feminine correspond- 
ent. i\iiss Cowper died, at a gveixt age, in 1824. It is some- 
wdiat singular — yet not unnatural, that during tlie latter years of 
her cousin’s life, when the miseries of his afflicted age were so 
long alleviated, as far as alleviation was possible, by her sister 
Lady llesketh’s devoted attention, she should never have sought 
his company again. She could have been of no use, and so 
mournful a spectacle could only have recalled the acuteness of 
feelings of wdiich the traces had evidently never been wholly ob- 
literated. 

Of the life which Cow per led during his residence in the Temple 
(from 1752 to 1763) we have but scanty records. We know that 
he associated with his friend Joseph Hill, Lloyd, Thornton, and 
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for some time with Cliurehill ; but there is wo proof, nor much 
probability that this intimacy, except with the first of these, ex- 
tended beyond their occasional meetinf^s at the haU-litcrary and 
half-humorous society which they called the Nonsense Club, 
Every one who is ac<iuainted with the habits of Eondoti life 
among^ young' men, knows how little this may imply of actual as- 
sociation in pursuits and employments, lie certainly jiaid little 
steady attention, either to his professional or any other source of 
study, and this was partly the consequence of a physical restless- 
ness, incident perhaps to his nervous constitution, which, as he 
says, until he was more than tliirty j’oars old, reiulered it almost 
essential to his comfort to he perpetually in motion. He a}>pears 
to have been fond of society, ami to have laid up, during these 
years of hislife, all that store of keen ami spirited remarkon the ways 
of the w'orld which aftcrwarils surprised the pulilie, when displayed 
in the poems of the recluse of Olnoy. But that his course of life 
was vicious, or even loose — still more, that he presented, wliat Mr 
Grimshawc is pleased to term ‘ an unha])py eoii!j)ouml of guilt 
‘ and wretchedness,’ there is no probability whatever. All his 
self-accusations are of, a vague ami hyjierliolieal character, with- 
out any allusions from which sucli a result can he dcduce«l, except 
by those in whose judgment morality ami prolligacy, belief and 
unbelief, are all placed on the same level, st) long as the imlividnal 
remains in an ‘ unconverted’ state. 

'J'hissliort retrospect of Cowpei’s early life is rendered necessary 
by the use which has been made of the strong expressionsemployed 
by himself concerning his former guilt ami misery, in tlie short 
narrative of his own ease which he wrote a little after his release 
from couliiiement in I7(J5. It may wa?!! he supj'.Obcd, that such 
an authority is the last on which :i reasonable enquirer into his 
history would rely ; yet it has been used without doubt or hesita- 
tion hy his religious biographers. The wild language of the en- 
thusiast, rejoicing in his x-ecent dcliveraiiee, alike from mental and 
from what he deemed spiritual bondage ; fi)r whom the recovery 
of his sanity, and the supposed conversion of his soul to God, had 
been, by a wonderful Providence, combined as it were in a single 
operation ; is taken by them as the sober evidence of a religious 
man respecting his own state of mind. Mr Grimshawe speaks 
of the life from which Cowper was rescued as a ‘ vortex of 
‘^.misery and ruin and Mr 'Tliomas Taylor (a more energetic wai- 
ter) says, when speaking of the time immediately subsequent to 
his recovery, * His application to the study of the scriptures must 
‘ at this time have been intense, for in the short space of twelve 
^ months he acquired comprehensive and scriptural views of the 
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‘ great plan of redemption a passage which seems to imply, that 
he was as ignorant of scripture up to the time of his derange- 
ment, as if he had been literally a Pagan, until he became a 
‘ methodist.’ If all the former tenor of Cowper’s life did not 
negative this supposition, it would be abundantly contradieted by 
the single fact of his attack of derangement, and the religious 
turn which it took twelve years before ; clearly 2 )roving that his 
mind must have been much, howev'er imf)erfectly, drawn at that 
period towards religious subjects. But when Co^vpel•, in his nar- 
rative, sj)eaks of ‘ that repository of self-rigliteousness and pha- 
‘ risaical lumber, the whole duty of man,’ we clearly perceive 
what degree of authority must be attached to the exj)ressions 
of one who, at that jreriod, reganled all thoughts of God and his 
service, except such as fell in with the prevailing notions of reli- 
gion wliich had then hohl on his mind, as mere dangerous de- 
lusion or canting hy^iocrisy. 

But we must retrace our steps a little, to follow' again the 
chronological order of tlie events of Cowper’s life. It w'as in 
17<»3 that Jiis mind was entirely laid prostrate by the second and 
most violent of his attacks of hypochondria. The immediate 
occasion of it, as all his readers know, was his appointment to 
tlie clerkship of the journals of the House of T.ords. The more 
onerous hut more valuable situation of reading clerk and elerk 
of tbe committers, bo bad already declined, from his unconquer- 
able diead of public exhibition. But the anticipation of appear- 
ing at the bar of the House, oven in the other inferior capacity, 
fairly overcame his spirit ; or, it may perhaps be more justly said, 
tbe incipient madness wliieh already had possession of bis brain, 
seized upi>n that as the engine w'berewith to torment him. Tor 
some months he fell from depth to depth, moving about and 
exerting himself amidst, all the unutterable misery of thick-coming 
delusions. He never went into the street, but he thonght that 
the people stared and laughed at him, aJid held him in contempt. 
He fancied that ballads in the streets, and paragraphs in the 
newspapers, w'ere directed at him ; in every hook that lie openctl 
ho found something which ‘struck liim to the heart;’ ho met, 
or in his wandering mind believed that ho had mot, at taverns 
and jilaees of public rosort, unknown companions who reasoned 
wdtii him on the lawfulness of self-murder; and lie actually made 
in his des[)air more tluin one resolute attempt at suicide. Finally, 
the crisis of insanity arrived. Ho describes it as ‘a strange and 
‘ horrible darkness which fell upon me. If it were possible that 
‘ a heavy blow' should light ou the brain without touching the 
‘ skull, such was the sensation I felt.’ His friend perceived the 
change, and at length took the stop which apparently must 
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bftve ftuggei$t«ft it»elt' long befuro: he \vh<i placed in a private 
madhotme at St Alban’s, under the care of l)r Cotton, wliere he 
remained until his complete recovery, and left it in June, 17(i5. 

Over the details of this melancholy poition of Cowper’s life, 
Hay ley and his other biographers have in general drawn a veil. 
But in 181(5 appeared the already mentioned ‘ Memoir of the 

* early life of W. Cowper, Esq. written by himself, and never 

* before published,’ which contains Covvper's own narrative of 
the events of his insanity as they occurred, in reality or in ima- 
gimitiou. The publication of this narrative was made the sub- 
ject of some censure at the time, in which we caiuiot say that 
we edheur. It is true that it contains the most harrowing, the 
most fearful, chronicle of the growth of the dark cloud of me- 
lancholy madness on the bruin, until the suftcrer was conducted 
through many stages of wretched consciousness to tlie less 
pitiable state of mental insensibility. All the pictures of insanity 
which have been drawn by the elfort of mere imagination, in- 
cluding those of Shakspeare himself, are ilat, tamo, and power- 
less, beside the sclf-dcUncation of Cowper. Hut it oilers in many 
respects matter for the investigation both of the natural and the 
moral philosopher, and such valuable lessons should not, in our 
opinion, be lost from a disinclination to expose painful and dis- 
tressing details to the public eye. It throws, moreover, mucli 
additional light on the character of (Jowpev as a writer, and 
shows from what gloomy region in the stores of hi^vown 
mind he drew that intensity of melancholy feelijig, and pow’cr of 
vigorous expression, which sometimes contrast so strangely with 
the general ease ami lightness of his manner, both as a poet and 
a correspondent. We an*, besides, enemies on principle to over- 
cautious delicacy, and have less fc:u- of tlie, consequence of occa- 
sionally offering strong food to the mental taste of the public, 
than dislike of fastidious snppressiotn 

Hut the case is somewhat different when this narrative is 
almost wholly reprinted, and its most highly c(>lourc<l portions 
tlwelt upon with ])articular attention, in a publication of so popv\lar 
a nature as J)r Southey’s is likely to be. In its separate shape, 
this memoir of Cowper was accessible only to those who took 
the trouble of searching for it. Ittwas not likely to attract much 
of the attention of young or inexperienced rearlors, whose miry.ls 
gre in general most sensitive. It remained distinct from the other 
records of the poet, a curiosity in a literary and religious point of 
vi*w, but known probably to very fewamong C’owper’s innumerable 
admirers. Dr Southey has now drawn it from this state of com- 
parative obscurity, and brought it into a conspicuous place, in an 
editi<^ of Cowper’s life and works, which will, no doubt, find its 
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way into the hands of the great l}ulk of his general readers. 
Among these a very large proportiMi will be young persons and 
females ; for Cowper is a peculiar favourite with both, and his 
popularity as a poet, which was once universal, appears now to 
be chiefly confined to these classes. Is it considerate in Dr 
Southey to introduce a narrative at onee so shocking and so 
mysteriously attractive, into the body of a memoir destined for 
such indiscriminate use ? The glimpses which a madman’s com- 
munications give of the secrets of his mental prison-house have a 
far more exciting and dangerous, because more real, interest, 
than those which ghost stories and narratives of dreams give of 
the imaginary world of phantoms. The peril in both cases is 
precisely of the same character : the mind, if not naturally strong, 
or having its sensibilities blunted by familiarity with such topics, 
is fascinated and overpowered by the contemplation of that which 
at the same time thrills it with sensations of horror ; and this re- 
vulsion of feeling acts injuriously not only on the mind, but even 
on the physical frame. If there is any wisdom in the philosophy 
of the nursery, whieli considers the indulgence of a child’s taste 
for the marvellous as prejudicial to it, it must be equally dan- 
gerous to allow such narratives as that of Cowper to form a com- 
mon subject of reading for the young and the enthusiastic, espe- 
cially if their minds are in any degree disposed to religious 
excitement.’* 

We are now arrived at delicate groimd for Cowper’s biogra- 
phers : for the meml)ers of that particular class of Cbrifetians who 
adopt him as their pride and ornament, and those who entertain 
<lifferent sentiments, are fairly at issue in their interpretations of 
the phenomena of his insanity. The latter muiniuin that it was, 
if not occasioned, certainly developed and aggravated by bis 
enthusiastic views of religion, and by the encouragement which 
these received from liis friends. 'I'he others prefer regarding it 
as a mysterious dispensation of providence, produced by causes 
inscrutable to human sagacity, and wholly unconnected with the 
ordinary turn of bis feelings and conduct. ’J’liose who say that 
‘ religion drove Cowper mad,’ use undoubtedly a loose and dan- 
gerous mode of expression, though hardly, we think, deserving 
such vehement contempt as is poured on them by Mr 'raylor ; 
\vho, after a long and glowing declamation, of which the purport 


* Mr Grimshawe lias also thought it necessary to republish the 
memoir, but has placed it, we think, with rather better taste, as a sup- 
plement at the end of his life, and not introduced it into the body of the 
narrative. 
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is that no conteinpi'ation of religious truth can be too intense, 
and that * real religion can never produce mental disorgnnizaUon 
‘ in the remotest degtei?,’’ cites with approbation the words of 
another writ^r,-^* IF, then, any persons still resolutely maintain 

* that Cowper’s religion made lum mad, what can be said in reply 

* but that they arc certainly themselves, as respects right reason, 

* insane, and, it is to- be feared, belong to that class which will 

* ever K^inain incurable’! Mr Taylor, however, has elsewhere 
furnished a sufficient qualification of these extravagant assertions 
of his own. * That unjust views of the character of God, and of 

* the nature of his Gospel,’ he says, ‘ may occasionally have 
^ been the predisposing causes of groat and severe depression, we 
^ are not disposed to deny.’ Now Cowper was a zealous CaU 
vinist : so", we suppose, is Mr Taylor : but it is clear, from his 
own showing, that Christians of every class who ai’e convinced 
.thaCCalvinisM conveys ‘ unjust views of the character of God 
' * and the nature of bis Gospel,’ may, if they please, believe, with- 
out irreverence or impiety, that those views contributed to Cow- 
per’s derangement. 

. But this, question, like many other questions which excite 
vehement heats of controversy, does in fact retptire little more 
-than a verbal 'distinefiou to solve it. Cowper's mind was un- 
doubtedly predisposed to hypochondria, from some mystery of 
its original organization. It so happened that the particular form 
assumed by his complaint was the desperate belief in bis eternal 
rejection ; — amode of insanity not very common, we believe, among 
edtfcaled' persons, although how fearfully frequent it is among 
the uneducated, every one who knows any thing of the statistics 
of insanity is well aware. Had religious ideas been less preva- 
lent in Cowper’s mind than they probably were, even in early 
life (notwithstanding his own morbid description of bis condition 
prior to 17()3), some other phantom would have been conjure<l 
up instead of this, the original propensity remaining the same. 
But if wo are therefore precluded from calling- Cowper’s disease 
‘ religious madness,’ then, following the same strictness of phru- 
.seology, we ought seldom or never to speak of the madness of 
love or the madness of sotrov0, for, in a great majority of cases, 
the.origiA of insanity itself is in a diseased organization, and the 
particular subjoct-^of the delusion, trom which wo tlenominute the 
complaint, is an accident only and not a cause. The cases in 
which a mind otherwise healthy ”fs perverted into insanity by 
actual stress of thought upon the brain, and ,ia which, thorefore, . 
we aise strictly justified in calling the subject-matter of .the pa- 
tient’s thoughts the cause of his insanity, are-compara lively few. 
We dd not say, because we have no evidence to warrant the 
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assertion, that Cowper’s was one of these ; bvit it is mere enthu« 
siasm to assert that such a case can never have originated in true 
I'eligion, and that much intense meditation on this, as well as on 
any other exciting and engrossing topic, may not sometimes have 
overwrought even the soundest mental disposition. 

We are surprised that Mr James Montgomery, for whose opi- 
nions generally we cannot but eiitertain respect, even when 
obliged to dissent from them (if he is really the author of an 
article in the ‘ Eclectic Review’ ascribed to him by Mr Grim- 
shawe), should argue on this subject in what wo are forced Jo 
term a sophistical manner, wliich shows how desirous he and his 
friends are to escape by any loophole from the conclusion that 
religion had something to »lo with Cowper's mental sulTerings,. 

‘ With regard to C'owper's malady,' says lie, ‘ there scarcely 
‘ needs any other proof that it was not occasioned by Ids religion 
‘ than this, that the error on which he slumhh'd was in direct con- 
‘ tradiction to his creed. lie believed that lie had been predes- 
‘ lined to life : yet under his delusion he imagined that God, who 
‘ cannot lie, repeat, or change, had, in his sole instance, and in 
‘ one moment, reversed his own decree, which had been in force 
‘ from all eternity.’ Surely Mr Montgomery cannot he so little 
versed in the philosophy of the mind as to imagine, that because a 
madman adopts incorrect and inconsistent impressions on a particu- 
lar subject, therefore his insanity cannot in any degree have been 
occasioned by dwelling on that subject. As in dreams, so in mad- 
ness, we know that it is a common feature of the patient’s condi- 
tion, that he reasons correctly upon false premises. Nay, as after 
intensely gazing on an object of a particular colour, when we 
close our eyes, the satire object represents itself to the sense, clad 
in an opposite hue, so the mind, when overstrained by too in- 
tensely iixing its contemplaliou on a particular topic, makes that 
topic the predominant matter of its delusions, but views it almost 
invariably after a distorted and eontradictriry fasliion. We should 
Imagine that, in nlnety-iiiiie eases out of a hiiiulred, it would be 
found that those mail jiorsons rvho lunv believe tlieinsclves ninler 
God’s irreversible sentence of perdition, have been strongly im- 
pressed with tenets which nt one time ina<lo them regard them- 
selves as objects of his especial favour. 

Thus far, however, is mere matter of verbal discussion. It is 
idle to imagine that the interests of Christianity are in any degree 
concerned in the controversy^' whether Cowper’s case should or 
should not be called one of religious madness. The really im- 
portant question suggested by the perusal of his life is, nhetlu r 
the direction which was given to his nu'ntal activity, the inajiner 
in which his enthusiastic feelings tVCrC iioarishcd and exeilcd aftt't 

voi.. i.xiJl. NO. exxvin. 
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his recovery at St Alban’s ; and the course of life he was encou- 
raged to pursue by the friends he then found ; were well and 
wisely contrived for a mind which had lain prostrate under so se- 
vere an affliction ? or whether they may not even have prepared 
the way for the relapse which ensued at no great distance of time, 
and frustrated all liopes of his complete re-establishment ? This 
is the point on which CNjwper’s biographers are most decidedly at 
variance : some pointing to his residence at Huntingdon, and his 
first years at Olney (from 1765 to 1773) as not only the happiest, 
but the most rational part of his career ; others believing, that to 
the system of feeding and stimulating religions excitement which 
was then pursued with him, the darker sufterings of his latter 
days are in great measure attributable. 

,pr Cotton had elfected the cure of his interesting patient at 
St Alban’s more by ministering to the mind than to the body. 

‘ I reckon it,’ snys Cowper, ‘ one instance of the Provi<lence which has 
attended me through this whole event, that instead of heing delivered 
into the hatnls of one of the T.ondon physicians, who are so much nearer 
that I wonder I was not, I was caiTied to Dr Cotton. 1 was not only 
treated by him with the groulest tenderness while I was ill, and attended 
with the utmost diligence, Init when my reason w as restored to me, and 
I had much need of a religious friend to c(tn verse with, J conld hardly 
have found a fitter person for the purpose. i\Iy eagerness and anxiety 
to settle my opinions upon that long nogh'cted point, made; it necessary, 
that while my mind was yet w eak and my spirits uncertain, I should have 
some assistance. The D<jctor was as ready to administer relief to me in 
this article likewise, and us well qualilicd to do it, ns in that which was 
more immediately his province. How inuny physicians would have 
thought this an irregular appetite, and a symptom of returning madness ! 
But if it were so, iny friend was as mad as myself; and it was well for 
me that he was so.’ — Southei/'s Life, vol. ii., j). 100. 

When he left St Alban’s ami proceeded to Huntingdon, the 
first place of abode Avlnch he then selected, his miml was in all that 
ecstatic fervour of delight which might be expected to prevail, 
where the patient hud not only been rescued from the bondage 
of mental depression, but, as he believed, from the far severer sla- 
very of sin and ignorance. All his letters at this time, particu- 
tarly those to Tady Hesketh, breathe the most ardent spirit, of 
gratitude and hap])im’ss. The very air and country which en- 
circled him, ‘ all rural sights and sounds ’ to which he was ever 
so devotedly attached, ministered to his feelings of e.xulting joy. 
He was, in his own words, ‘ much happier than the day is long;* 
and, when after some months of tins solitary etijoymcnt bis spi- 
rits began^ to give way for want of company, he found all at once 
in the society of the Unwins, the very species of occupation for 
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his heart and intellect, which were then most congenial to them. 
Many of his expressions, at this time, may be deemed rapturous, 
and his description of his own condition exaggerated : but it is 
surely not unpleasing to contemplate, as a providential allevia- 
tion of so many woes, the current of happy thoughts and animal 
spirits which were at this time vouchsafed to Cowper. It was, 
.as it were, a gleam of heavenly sunshine, revealed before the 
time, to one the course of whoso middle life had begun in clouds, 
and was to end in still deeper and more fearful darkness. Yet 
happy as his condition was, it was unquestionably dangerous 
also ; and no one, who was aware of the peculiar (oiuper of his 
mind, and Ids recent recovery from the worst form of hypochon- 
driac madnc'ss, but must have fearc<l that it partook too much of 
excitement to be lasting, and that groiit care and mucli gentle 
management were necessary to sober down Ins spirits to that 
middle tone, which was at once the safest and most rational. 

Such was Cow'per’s state of mind when hi‘ .and his fiiends the 
Unwins, in a memorable hour for him and for Ki'glish poetry, 
removed to Gluey. There they became the spiritual disciples 
and intimates of the Rev. John Newton, tlien curate of the place. 
That he, eiitertaining those peculiar views of Christianity, of which 
he w'as so distinguished an advocate, sliould luivc misjudged Cow- 
per’s case, and ascribed much to the special dealings of God with 
the human soul, which was in fact the cause or coiiso<|uence of men- 
tal malady, was not to be wondered at. But besides this, which 
we cannot but think, with Soutliey, tire fundamental error o£ 
Cowper’s pious friends in their treatment of his ease, there were 
other peculiarities in the character of Newton, which rendered 
him a perilous coraj)aniou for the poet. Their congeniality of 
feeling on religious views w.as not the only bond which knit 
their souls together. Newton, with ;ill his boldness and energy 
of temperament, had, in an eminent degree, that gift of persua- 
sion, and quiet but unremitting influence, w hich, in the Romish 
Church, make popular confessors and directors — and these last, as 
Southey observes, are not to be fouinl in the Romish Church only. 
But Newton had also considerable literary taste and knowledge; 
much humour, and a power of satirical observation resembling 
that of Cowper himself ; ami, what is not perhaps so often asso- 
ciated with his character by those who read of him only as a zea-. 
lous evangelical clergyman, uncommon cheerfulness and even 
playfulness of manner. Of this last quality, the tone of Cowper’s 
letters to him, throughout the earlier years of their corre-^pond- 
ence, cannot leave a doubt; for, however natural such a turn of 
thought and writing might be to Cowper himself, it would oer- 
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tiuiily not have been so uniformly assumed, had it not met with 
encouragement and even rivalry from his friend. Thus highly 
gifted, resembling Cowper in many points of character, but pos- 
sessed of greater energy of mind, and invested with all the autho- 
rity of much spiritual experience, ho was singularly qualified to 
obtain, as he did, complete ascendency over liiin. Hut, on the 
other hand, many even of those qualities which most fitted Mr 
"Newton for the important part which ho played in life, were such 
as to render that ascendency peculiarly dangerous to Cowper. 
liobust in mind as in body, accustomed to witness, stimulate and 
approve the most violent excesses of devotional fervour, he seems 
to have had no conception (at least until after a sad fomiliarity 
with his case) of that sort of physical delicacy and abstinence 
from exciting topics wbicb avoi'c c'sscntial in the treatment of a 
mind so bruised a>id shattered as Cowper's had been. ‘ His own 
* name,’ be confesses in a letter t<) Air ’I’liornton, ‘ was up about 
‘ the country for preaching j)eoplo ina<l ; ’ yet be never seems to 
have thought that there could he any danger in exercising the 
nerves of one who had been mad already with the strongest 
machinery of his spiritual discipline. lie consi«lercd Cowper as 
a living instance of God’s triumphant grace, in releasing a sinner 
at once from mental and spiritual Ciii){ivity. And even after the 
bitterest disappointment in bis patient’s condition, he still expected 
that his final recovery'^ would be brought about, by' means no less 
miraculous than tbosi* which he conceived to have operated in the 
first instance. Such treatment a'. Air Newton’s might have been, 
and doubtless was, useful iti many cases; but, as Cowper himself 
beautifully writes to one of his conespondeuts about the decaying* 
health of Airs Unwin, ‘ when we have leaf-gold to handle, we 
‘ must do it tenderly.’ 

Accordingly Ave find, that as Air Newton’s society, and the oc- 
cupations in whicli he involved Cowper, gradually monopolized 
the attention of the latter, his intercourse with those whom he 
deemed his more worldly friends grew less and less, liis corre- 
spondence Avith Uady llesketh hatl ceased, even before his re- 
moval to Olney. She says herself that she found herself unable 
to maintain it ; as lier cousin’s thoughts and pen seemed devoted 
to one engrossing subject, on which she could not entirely par- 
ticipate his enthusiasm. After that removal, his letters to his 
early friend Hill also, though friendly, became shorter and less fre- 
quent. * He wrote only on business — not coldly indeed, for his 
* affections were never* chilled — but briefly, and as if he Avere 
‘ afraid of trespassing into a cheerful strain.’ In fact, from 17fi7 
to 1776, when Cowper recoveretl from his next attack of depres- 
sion, we have scarcely any memorials at all of this indefatigable 
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letter- writer, from his own pen* The interval is only filled by 
the ^ Sketch of the life of his brother/ who died in 1770, haviiiiy' 
shortly before his death embraced what were then called Method- 
istical tenets, and the famous Olney Hymns,* in the composition 
of which Newton w^as assisted by him. 

* What was likely to be the effect,' says Dr Southey, * when Cowper 
entered ut Olney upon what has boon called a course of decided 
Christian happiness,’' when it was by no means a rare occurrence to 
find the man of trembling sensibilities 2>raying by the poorest cottagei% 
or (the height of distress to a feeling mind) guiding the devotions of 
some miserable being, who, having lived for the world, attempted to 
seek God only in the departing moments of existence ! ’' Mr Newton 
had established prayer meetings in his parisli, and (Cowper was required 
to take a part in these meetings : he who, by his own account, was one 
of those persons to whom a public exhibition of themselves is mortal 
poison Mr Newton had a frame of adamant, a soul of 

lire,” nothing could shake his nerves. But for Cowper to visit the sick 
and dying, and to prepare himself by hours of nervous agitation for 
taking the lead in a prayer meeting, with a constitution like his, and 
a mind which had already once been overthrown — what could Dr 
Cotton, if the question had been jjroposed to him — what could any prac^ 
titioner, who was acquainted with the circumstances of the case, or any 
person capable of forming such an opinion have expected — but the con- 
sequences which ensued ? 

^ Several years afterwards, Lady Hesketh delivered her opinion to her 
sister Theodora upon the course of decided Christian happiness,” into 
which Cowper had been led, when he settled under the ministry of Mr 
Newton. Mr Newton is an excellent man, I make no doubt,” said she 

and to a strong-minded man like himself might have been of great use ; 
but to such a mind — such a tender mind — and to such a wounded yet 
lively imagination as our cousin's, I am perr^uaded that eternal praying 
and preaching were too much ; — nor could it, I think, be otherwise. 
One only proof of this I will give you, which our cousin mentioned a 
few days ago in a casual conversation. The case was this. He was 
mentioning that, for one or tw’o summers, he had found liimsclf under the 
necessity of taking his walk in the middle of the day, which he thought 
had hurt him a good deal ; but, continued he, I could not help it, for it 
was when Mr New ton w^as here, and wx* made it a rule to pass four days 
in the week together. We dined at one, and it w as Mr Newton’s rule 
for tea to be on table at four o'clock, for at six w e broke up. — Well, then, 


* The Introduction of hymns, as a part of the church service, was 
then unusual ; and Newton's attempt w’as much discouraged by the 
High Church 2>arty. Its legality was even called in question. Accord- 
ing to Mr Gvimshawe, the Uev T. Cotterill of Shofiiold was the fnt^t 
who eHtablished the right, in u judicial jiroceeding. 
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paid 1, it’ you liacl your (inio to yourselT nl’tor six, you would have good 
lime for an evening’s walk, 1 should have thought.- — No, said he, after 
six, we had service, or lecture, or something of that kind, which lasted 
till supper.” '* 

Sucb were the preparations, for such we must in sincerity call 
them, for the next fit of depression, which in the poet’s fatal 
month of .Tanuary, 1773, ajrain assumed the form of decided 
insanity. 

It may, after ail, be said by some, that the diseased state of 
mind under -which Cowper laboured was so deeply rooted in his 
constitution, that its recurrence after considerable intervals of 
ease, w'as absolutely inevitable. We have certainly known simi- 
lar cases, in -whieh, notwithstanding the most watchful care, and 
constant absence from all excitement, the fatal disease has re- 
turned repeatedly to baflfie the hopes of friends just when they 
were most aroused ; assuming at every fresh access a severer cha- 
racter, and visiting the patient at shorter intervals, until the last 
attack has eoiitiiiued, like C'owpcr’s, involving him in deeper and 
deeper gloom, ui) to the moment of death. But howa'ver discou- 
raging' the pvos])eet may he, it is not k'ss the duty of friends to 
act as with a view to recovery, wliether they expect it or not. 
Mr Newton and (ho I’uwins icere confident in tlieir expectations 
of their friend’s fnll re-establishmeut — but they expectea it from u 
peculiar interposition of Providence, not from the common means 
vouchsafud to linmun ability and discretion. It even appears, 
that during the fast month of Cowper’s attack at Olnoy, they re- 
fused to call in any medical aid wdmtever. 'I'hey were determi- 
ned that God, who in ordinary cases gov'crns the w'orld by ordi- 
nary rules, should in this instance vindicate his glory by some 
surprising manifestation of power ; and the result showed the 
weakness of their judgment, and we must add, Irow'ever uinvill- 
ingly, the ])resumptuousneaS,of their expectations. 

Whoever looks for sjrocial interpositions of Providence in one 
ease of difficulty, acrpiircs tbc habit of redying on the same stu- 
pendous resource in ev'ery other. The belief in such interferen- 
ces with the established order of physical as well as moral nature, 
■W'as familiar to the minds of Cowper and his friends. It encou- 
raged him in his delusions, while it encouraged them in putting 
an unwarranted interpretation on the symptoms of his case. In 


* We must add, that Mr New ton, in the suppressed preface to the 
first volume of Cowper’s poems, speaks of the author as one from whom, 
during seven years, he was ‘ seldom seven successive working hours 
separated.’ 
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him, whose imagination was ever apt to outrun Itis rousoii, these* 
perverted views of Divine Providence extended from the most 
important to the most trifling matters.* Almost the only eir- 
eumstance which detracts from the delightful character of his 
letters is to be found in those intrusions, if we may so call them, 
into the counsels of the Divinity — those interpretations of natu- 
ral events into prodigies and judgments, with which they are 
sometimes lilled. Tliese too oftcri force us to remember how 
much of narrow-minded superstition may cling to the purest feel- 
ings, and the most elevated genius. In the later portion of 
Cowper’s life, those unfortunate illusions assumed a more dis- 
tressing shape. Ho, whose moral and religious poetry was at 
that very time elevating the hearts of the pious, and introducing 
Christianity with forcible and eloquent persuasion into the spirits 
of the worldly and negligent, was himself in actual correspond- 
ence with an imaginary prophet. This was a poor tailor of Ol- 
ncy, whom, in earlier days, he had made an object of sportive 


* Every one rcniemhers the catalogue of celestial portents and 2 )rodi- 
gies in the beginning of the second book of the Task — perhaps the best 
of all modern imitations of a well-known passage in the Georgies. But 
Cowper was literally the 

Prevailing poet^ whose undoubiing iziincl 
Relieved the magic wonders which he sang^ 

and some of his commentators seem as poetically credulous as himself. 
There was a long* summer fog* in 1783 (one of the j^ortents enumerated 
in the passage above mentioned), which frightened many interpreters of 
signs, both in England and abroad; and Lalaiide had to administer the 
same comfort to the Parisians which AI. Aragu is now called ou to give 
whenever a comet appears. lie wrote to prove that it arose from 
natural causes. For this INIr Grimshawe rebukes the philosopher as foU 
lows : — ‘ The danger to which men of jihilosophical minds seem to be 

* peculiarly exposed is the habit of accounting for the phenomena of na- 

* tnre too exclusively by the operation of mere secondary causes ; w bile 

< the supreme agency of a first Great Cause is too much overlooked. The 

< universality of these appearances occurring at the same time in England, 
‘ France, Italy, and so many other countries, awakens rellections of a 
‘ more solemn cast in a mind imbued with Christian principles. He 

* who reads Barriiel’s work, and the concurrent ti‘^tiinony of Professor 
Robison, as to the extent of infidelity, and even atheism, gathering 

‘ at that time in the different states of Europe, might, we think, see in 
‘ these signs in the moon, and in the stars, and in the heavens, some 

< intimations of impending judgments which followed so shortly after ; 

< and evidences of the power and existence of that God, which many so 
‘ impiously questioned and defied F — Vol. ii. p- 140. 
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raillexy, for his pretensions and self-importance, but whom he 
now actnally believed to be favoured with direct communications 
from Heaven^ For some years of his life (beginning in 1792 ) 
he and Mr Unwin appear to have habitually consulted this man 
(Teedon), not only with respect to Cowpev’s mental condition, 
but even to obtain supernatural advice in the common emer- 
gencies of life. Neither Mr Grimshawe nor Mr Taylor (whose 
object it is to represent Cowper’s views of religion as in the 
highest degree rational and consistent on all topics, except within 
the narrow limits of his own delusion) appear to make any mentioir 
whatever of this circumstance in his history. We do not know 
from what source Southey derives it, ami can only conclude that 
the others were not aware of it ; for if this were a case of wilful 
suppression, considering the design and tendency of their works, 
we can scarcely conceive a more unjustifiable one. 

Although there is neither pleasure nor profit in dwelling oji 
such weaknesses of noble natures, it is surely necessary to do 
so when zealous atid injudicious partisans woidd blind our judg- 
ment by representiug them as perfect. When Cowper is held up 
as a pattern of religious life and sentiments, — as wise, rational, 
and pre-eminently nappy, except when under immediate morbid 
influence, 

‘ Libor, rox deniquo vegum, 

Prajcipne sfinus, nisi cum pituitii molesta ost/— 

it is not invidious to hold up his errors as a warning to those 
wlio arc willing and ready enough, in tlie height of youthful en- 
thusiasm, to adopt his maxims, and imitate his conduct. We 
now gladly leave this unpleasant portion of our task ; and let not 
the reader fear lest religion should sutt'er by the attempt to re- 
present in less glowing colours the history of one of her most dis- 
tinguished votaries. Cowper’s life, after making allowance for 
every imperfection, sjieaks irresistibly to all unpicjudiccd minds 
in favour of the faith which lie embraced, 'riie remarks of his 
over-zealous admirers often provoke scepticism and dissatisfac- 
tion, He did lionour to that faith in his writings, by rousing 
men’s attention, in the strains of one who spoke as having autho- 
rity, to tr\itbs which poetry has been but rarely commissioned to 
enforce. He honoured it in his life not only by blameless o.xcel- 
leuce of conduct, but by the noblest and most devoted resigna- 
tion under the pressure of an imaginary calamity, which might 
well have tempted the spirit to renounce and blaspheme that 
Creator from whose presence it was a self-doomed outcast for 
ever. Inscrutable, indeed, are the ways of that Providence 
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^vhich can thus raise up, in a manner which no human wisdom 
could have foreseen, auxiliaries for its own iustification among; 
men, even in those who are suffering under the severest of all its 
visitations. 

Although from the time of Cowpev’s next recovery in 1778, 
his fatal delusion, which led him to despair of salvation, never 
left him, yet, in many points of view’, the years which follow’ed 
that event were the happiest as well as the most important of his 
life. It was in the space of these few years that his poetical 
fame was achieved ; and that he enjoyed the ])leasures of social 
intercourse in the highest .'ind most perfect degree. It may seem 
at first sight a mere absurdity to speak of the condition of a man 
as happy, who is living in habitual despair of his acceptance with 
God. But there is undoubtedly a wide distinction between the 
convictions of a sound mind and the fancies of a distempered 
imagination, as to the relative strength of the impression which 
they leave on the spirits and feelings. It must not be supposctl 
that this terrible image was alw'ays, perhaps even frequently, 
present to him, when his bodily health was good, and his nerves 
well strung. Some of Dr Southey’s remarks on this subject are, 
we think, distinguished by truth and acuteness. 

• It is consolatory to believe, that during this long stage of his mala* 
dy Cowper was rarely so miserable as he represented himself to be when 
speaking of his own case. That no one ought to be pronounced happy 
before the last scene is over, has been said of old in prose and in verse, 
and the common feeling of mankind accords with the saying ; for onr 
retrospect of any individual’s history is coloured by the fortune of his 
latter days, as a drama takes its character from the catastrophe. A mc- 
laiicliuly senliinent will always for this reason prevail when Cowper is 
tboiiglit of. But tiiougli bis disease of mind settled at last into the 
deepest shade, and ended in llio very blackness of darkness, it is not less 
certain that befoi’e it reached that point, it allowed him many ) eui’8 of 
moral and intellectual enjoyment. .They who have had most opportu- 
nity of observing and studying madness in all its mysterious Ibrias, and 
in all its stages, know that the same degree of mental suireririg- is not 
produced by imaginary causes of distress as by real ones. Violent emo- 
tions and outbreaks of ungovernable anger are at times easily excite<l, 
but not anguish of mind, not that abiding grief which eats into the 
heart. The distress, even when the patient retains, like Cowper, the 
full use of reason upon all other points, is in this respect like that of a 
dream — a dream, indeed, from which the sntVerer can neither wake nor 
be awakened ; bnt it pierces no deeper, and there seems to be the same 
dim oonscionsness of its unreality.’ 

Uniloubtetlly it is true that, iluring this less acute stage of his 
mental distemper, he rarely recurs to the subject of his peculiar 
delusion in writing to any of his correspondents, except Mr 
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Nwtou, who had hh Obey in 1778 to settle in f.ondon. But 
ire w not quite draw from this circumstance the conclusion 
which bouthey appears inclined to sujrgest: that the delusion 
was cheiished and maintained by the tone of Newton’s letters to 
him ; becanso these, by continually dw'elling on Ins spiritual 
state,^prevented him from forgetting his own distorted view of it. 
IVIr Newton, it will be remembered, had not only been CoWper’s 
religious friend and adviser in happier times ; ho had also been 
his nurse and attendant through every stage of his recent attack 
of depression. What could be more natural than that Cowper 
should recur to this engrossing subject perpetually, in communi- 
cation with him, while he yet retained sufficient^ command over 
himself to abstain from dwelling on it when writing to others ? 
And it is quite a mistake to suppose, as some have imagined, in 
the ardour with which they have taken up the anti-Newtoniau 
view of Cowper’s life, that the general tone of the correspondence 
between these remarkable men was characterized by gloominess 
or asceticism, or by any exclusive adherence to religious topics 
of an exciting character. On the contrary, these were in general 
sedulously avoided by Cowper, after he had become persuaded 
that he w’as in a state of reprobation ; and his correspondent, 
whatever errors he may have committed in the outset, had by 
this time acquired too much experience to endeavour to force his 
friend’s attention to them, and only administered the occasional 
comfort of a word in season. Besides, Newton’s was a mind of 
astonishing cheerfulness and elasticity on every subject : Cow- 
per’s, oji all subjects but one. It may be true, that Newton was 
the correspondent to whom he wrote most gravely, as Southey 
affirms ; but he was also one of those to whom he wrote most 
unreservedly. Many of his most playful, gayest, wildest flights 
of humour and versatility of temper are in his letters to this dread- 
ed spiritual director. Sometimes he addressed him in jingling 
rhymes, like those which passed in such abundance oetween 
Swift and Sheridan ; sometimes rallied him in more regular 
metre, and often discussed with him topics of classical or modern 
literature, or the more ordinary subjects of conversiation. We 
do not understand how Southey can say of Cowper, at the period 
when he began the composition of his moral satires, that he 
‘ hariUy conversed at all upon passing events, and the actors 
‘ who were then fretting their hour upon the stage.’ It appears 
to us, on the contrary, very remarkable, how much the thoughts 
of the recluse were at this time directed towards the political and 
Other occurrences of the time. They furnish him with constant 
epistolary themes, although his jud^ents upon them are gene- 
rally those of a man living in ret&ement, who sees only the 
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general aspect and relations both of circumstances and indivi- 
duals. The strangest feature of this part of bis corrcspomlence 
to the reader, although a natural symptom of such a monomania 
as Cowper’s, is the mixture, in the same letters, of levity and 
despair — of the most amiable cheerfulness with the most energe- 
tic expressions of mental disturbance. 

Wo have been speaking hitherto of the tone of Cowper’s letters 
to Newton during the first yeai's of their sepju’ation ; it must be 
observed that it is widely different from that, at once colder and 
more melancholy, which <listinguishes the later portion of them, 
after the removal of the former from Olney to Weston. It seems 
as if Newton, who hud evinced both tenderness and discretion in 
his management of Cowper for some time after his recovery at 
Olney, had afterwards resumed more zealously the direction of 
his conscience. I Ic endeavoured to reclaim his friend from the 
less recluse habits of life into which the latter was gliding by 
degrees, and from his intevcouise with persons not decidedly reli- 
gious in external character. And Cow’per, partly conscious by 
this time of his own and his friend’s mistake as to the character 
of his complaint, felt a restraint thrown over their communica- 
tions by this unaccustomed difference of feeling and opinion. 
Such is the conclusion to which we should be Iccl, in particular, 
by Cowper’s often quoted reply to one of Newton’s letters of 
reproof respecting his intimacy with the Throgmortons (Sou- 
they, vol. ii. p. 254), an incident which perhaps has been made 
more use of, to Newton's disadvantage, than it deserved. 

It was during this act of his life, also, if we may so term it — 
for the whole history of this singular patient presejits a series of 
such intervals, <livided by the successive falls of the dark curtain 
of melancholy over his intellect and spirits — (a space which ex- 
tended from 1778 to 1788, the last ten years of his residence at 
Olney), that the fulfilnu'nt of his destiny as an author was at 
once commenced and achieved, f-owper’s own letters abundantly 
show how great w'^as the mental relief w'hich he derived from com- 
position. His restless mind needed coniiiuml oceupation. ‘ I 
‘ cannot amuse myself,’ he says to Newton, ‘ as once I could, 
‘ with carpenters’ or wuth gardeners’ tools, or with squirrels or 
‘ guineapigs. At that time I was a child. But since it has 
‘ pleased C»od, whatever else he withholds, to restore me a man’s 
‘ mind, I have pnt awmy childish things. 'J'hus far, therefore, it 
‘ is plain that 1 have not chosen or prescribed to myself my own 
‘ way, but have been providentially led to it ; for certainly, could 
‘ I have had my choice, or were I permitted to make it even 
‘ now, the years which 1 spend in poetry I would spend with 
‘ God.’ It is curious to observe the religious fatalist, in this 
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apology for literature to his spiritual adviser, laying on Provi- 
dence the burden of his poetical propensities, which unlucky 
rhymers usually place on their stars or their destinies* These 
years witnessed the production of his first volume of poems (pub- 
lished 1782), which were chiefly written at the suggestion of 
Newton and Mrs Unwin : of ‘ The Task,' and, last but not 
least, of ‘ John Gilpin in writing both of which the poet was 
inspired by his delightful friend. Lady Austin (1785), The 
history of the manner in which the most amusing of all legends 
first became popular, and of its rapid success, may not be known 
to all our readers ; we therefore subjoin Dr Sonthoy^s lively 
account of it, John Gilpin, it will be recollected, first appeared 
in a newspaper, 

‘ While the Task was in the press, John (iilpin was gaining a wi<Ie 
Imputation for its then unknown author. This lively story, in its news- 
paper form, came into the hands of Mr Richard Sharp, well known 
afterwards in the literary and higher circles of society for his conver- 
sational talents, and recently by a volume of essays and poems, the 
careful compositions of his middle age, which he published at the close 
of a long life. Mr Sharp was intimately acquainted with Henderson, 
the great actor of those days, and the only one who 1ms resembled Gar- 
rick ill versatility of pow ev ; his Falstaft', his Benedict, and his Mr Bayes, 
having been not less finished performances than his Shylock, his Ham- 
let, and his King John* Henderson ivas at that time delivering public 
recitations at Freemason^a Hall. It ivas my lucky chance,^' says Mr 
Sharp, to make him acquainted with John Gilpin, and to propose his 
reading it. Yet, to be honest, I must own that I did not anticipate the 
prodigious effect of that story, when the public attention was directed 
to it.*' 

« These readings were givem in conjunction with Sheridan, son of 
SwiftV immortalized friend, and father of Brinsley Sheridan. Tim 
terms of admission were thought high, nevertlieless the experiment suc- 
ceeded, and though it continued only dinging the lent of one year, the 
profits amounted to 1^.800. The room was crowded upon every per- 
formance, and this success was attrilmte<l much more to John Gilpin, 
than to the serious part of the recitations, Hondersou was unrivalled 
us a reader, and for this reason, that ho had neither studied nor formed 
for himself any system of elocution. He was oneo addressed, when lie 
descended from the desk, by i\ per^xm who wriggled up to him with 

Pray whorf/^^ teach you to read Mr Henderson ? ' << My mother, sirP’ 
was his reply. One who was present at one of these recitations says, 
that when John Gilpin was delivered « the whole audience chuckled, 
and Mrs Siddons, w ho sate next me, lifted up lier unequalled dramatic 
hands and clapped as heartily as she herself used to bo applauded in the 
same manner,'' But the effect was not confined to (he overflowing 
audiences at Freemason’s Hall. The ballad, which had thou become the 
town talk, was reprinted from Jhe newspaper wherein it had lain throe 
years" dormant. Gilpin, passing at full stretch by the Bell at Edmon-^ 
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ton, WHS to be seen in all print shops* One priniseller sold six thou^ 
sund. What had succeeded so well in London was repeated with inferior 
ability, but with equal success, on provincial stages, and the ballad be- 
came in the highest degree popular before the authors name was know n. 

‘ The first person w ho communicated to Cowper the intelligence that 
the famous horseman was affording as much amusement to the public as 
lie had formerly given to the little circles at Olney and Stocke, seems to 
have been INIr New ton. It called forth the following reply. 

* To Till) T?kv. Jonx Nku tox. 

^ Mv DEAR Tiuend, April 22, 1785. 

< When I received your account of the groat celebrity of John Gilpin, 

I felt myself both llattered and grievotl. lloirig man, and having in my 
(•omposition all tlie ingredients of which other men are made, and vanity 
among the rest, it pleased im* to rellect that I was on a sudden hccome so 
mous, and that all the world w as busy enquiring after me : Init the next mo- 
ment, recollecting my former self, and that thirteen years ago, as harmless 
as John’s history is I should not have written it, my spirits sank, and I was 
ashamed of my success. Your letter was followed tlio next post hy one 
from Mr Unwin. You tell me that I am rivalled by Mrs Bellamy, and 
he that I have a coinpelitor for fame not less formidable in the learn- 
ed pig. Alas I what is an author’s jjopiilarity w orth, in a world that can 
suffer a prostitute on (»no side, ami a pig on the oilier, to eclipse his 
brightest glories ? I am, therefore, suflicienlly lunnhled by these consi- 
derations, and unless I should liereafter he ordained to engross the public 
attention hy means more magnificent than a song, am persuaded that I 
shall suffer no real detriiuonl from their applause. I have produced 
many things under the innuonce of Despair, w hfch Hope Avonld not have 
permitted to spring. But if the soil of that melancholy, in w hich I have 
walked so long, has thrown up here and tliere an unprofitable fungus, it 
js well, at least, that it is not cliargeuldc with having brought forth poison. 
Like you, Isec, or think I can see, that (iilpin may have his use. Causes, 
in appearance trivial, produce often the mo>t beneJicial consequences, and 
jierhaps my volumes may now travel to a distance, which, if they had not 
lieen ushered into the w'orld by that notable horseman, they would neA^er 
have reached. Our temper differs somew hat from that of the ancient 
J<vvvs. They w ould neither dance nor w eep. \\’e indeed w (?ep not, if a 
man mourn unto us, but I must needs say, that if he pipe w e seem dis- 
iiosed to dance with the greatest alacrity. 

‘Yours, W. C.^ 

No portion of Cowper’s domestic history has furnished so 
much matter for discussion among his biographers as his con- 
nexion with Lady Austin. AVe have already remarked how com- 
pletely the surpassing excellence of his letters has rendered every 
particularity of his private life a matter of interest ; and hoAV 
many a reader, 'who has never perused, or slightly relished, the 
poetry on which his fame first rested, has pored with delight over 
the little domestic novel of his frien^lships, oocup>ations, and 
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homely adventures— Cowper’s own narration of the events contain- 
ingnearlyall weknowabout them, together with the slight addition 
of gossip which Hayley’s intrinsic industry enabled him to pick 
up. L.ed at first by family circumstances into the neighbourhood 
of Olney, Lady Austin was induced, by the attraction she found 
in Cowper's and Mrs Unwin’s society, to desert that of all the 
world besides, and fix her abode next door to that of the two 
recluses, in the house which ]\fr Newton had occupied before. 
With them she lived for two years in daily and close association. 
Their friendship, however, was interrupted by one quarrel at 
least, of which Cowper gives only a short account, by no means 
so explanatory as his anecdote-loving master could desire. And 
this intimacy, happy as it seemed, was broken off as suddenly as 
it was formed. Cowper himself, in a letter to Lady Ilcsketh, 
avoided all mention of the immediate cause, and merely hints, 
that the attentions which T.ady Austin required from her neigh- 
bours began to be irksome to one whose time was so occupied by 
composition, that she took offence at the neglect, and vanished as 
she had appeared, 

‘ T.ike tlie los>t Pleiad, seen no more lioloa .* 

Upon this short text the commentators have founded many 
and very opposite theories. Most seem to agree in one point 
only, — that the immediate cause of the separation was jealousy on 
the part of Mrs Unwin, who could not bear to see the control 
she had so long exercised over the heart and mind of Cowper 
shared in any degree by another. If so, there is nothing unna- 
tural or very blanieable in her conduct. I'here are many degrees 
of jealousy, from the basest of passions to the most natural im- 
pulse of the heart ; and to expect that she w'ho had for years de- 
voted her life, her affections, and her health, to one blind object, 
and nursed for years a patient who repaid her love at that time 
with a distorted hatred — for such is one of Cowper’s observa- 
tions when under the influences of his malady — could sit by and 
see him, day by day, more and more engrossed with a new and 
fascinating acquaintance, is to imagine her an angel, and not a- 
woman. Mr Thomas Taylor afi^rms positively, that there was 
an engagement of marriage hetwrcen Cowper and Mrs Unw'in, 
the fuifliment of which was'f^nly delayed in consequence of the 
return of his illnessi Thi# Sbuthey absolutely denies, murholdsi 
himself, that jealousy dnd >^ve were quite out of the ease, and 
that Lady Austin-grew tir^ome ; a solution which seems hardly 
to accord with the abrupt nature of the qjianel, the reconcilia- 
tion, and the final separation. Mr 'I'aylor's certainly seems a 
very improbable story. If any sueli engagement did subsist he- 
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tween a man of fifty and a lady ten yearn older, what reason 
could there be for its non-fulfillment ? It must have been formed' 
under the full knowledge that Cowper’s mind had been subject 
to disturbance, and at this time ( 1784 ), he had been six years 
comparatively well. Alexander Knox, in one of his letters to Dr 
Jebb, mentions that he considered Lady Austin as ‘ an artful 
‘ woman,’ and that Cowper was well rid of her. Dr Memes, on 
the other hand, and the assertion is an odd one, coming from one 
of the most evangelical of the poet’s biographers, gallantly de- 
fends the discarded lady, thinks Mrs Unwin’s conduct -wholly 
unjustifiable, ainl accuses Cowper himself of having, most 
thoughtlessly, practised on T^ady Austin’s aflections. 

We return from these deductions of modern critics to Hayley’s 
account, who hud certainly the advantage of having conversed 
on the subject with one at least of the parties concerned. He 
gently hints at IMrs Unwin’s jealousy ; but adds, moreover, from 
Lady Austin’s own account, that this lady had imagined herself to 
have made some progress in Cowper’s aft’ections, until they had 
acquired a tenderer cast than those implied in the epithet of 
‘ sister Anne,’ with which he so playfully invested her ; that her 
illusion was only broken at last by the receipt of that letter from 
Cowper, which occasioned the <lissolution of her friendship, — 
which, in her immediate mortification, she had destroyed. Wc 
confess, notwithstanding Dr Southey’s magisterial decision, that 
‘ love in l^ady Austin’s case was out of the question — jealousy 
‘ equally so in iMrs Unwin’s,’ we think Hayley’s version of 
the story the most probable in itself of all. What Southey can 
mean by denying the probability of a lady’s falling in love with 
Cowper at the age of fifty wc cannot understand. No combina- 
tion of qualities could be more dangerously framed to entrap the 
heart of a close associate than his. The poetical talent, the un- 
rivalled fiuicy, that could extract delightful imagery from the 
commonest occurrences of social life, the peculiar aptitude for 
the conversational lounge of the garden-walk and the lady’s bower, 
together with that most irresistible of compounds, the union of 
pathos aitd humour, and the strange contrast that existed be- 
tween his melancholy and his playfulness — even those peculiari- 
ties of situation to which Southey a«lverts as rendering such love 
improbable, appears to us to point to the very opposite conclu- 
sion. Tliey made him more dangerous, because they put those 
who were in his daily society off their guard. The assistance 
and consolation which he seemed to require ai*© not rendered 
without peril ; and the employment of a ministering angel is one 
which it has always required some steadiness, both of head and 
heart, to fulfil with impunity, especially wlxere the patient is so 
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sin^le-hearteJ, so unsuspicious, so free from every pouit of vanity 
und design as Cowper. 

To us the singular part of this account is not the circumstance 
itself, but that Lady Austin should ever have confessed it. Is 
it probable that she could have made so humiliating an avowal 
at any distance of time and place, and that to Hayley, the prince 
of all literary coxcombs? Lady Austin died while Hayley’s 
work was in the press. Had not this been so, some signal piece 
of retrilintive justice wouhl perhaps have taught him to respect 
the sage and ancient caution, ‘ Qu’on iie doit pas parler mal des 
‘ dames.’ * 

We. have occupied our readers so long with the lady whom 
Hayley has celebrated, in strains which ask a new treatise on tin; 
bathos to illustrate them, her who 

‘ Sent tlie tirod eagle in the sun to bask, 

And from the mind of Cowper r allod the task,’ 

that we have left ourselves but little space to comment on the 
other circumstances of the poet’s I’osidence at Olney. Nothing 
shows more completely the superiority of niind over the material 
objects which hem it in, and the pow'cr of genius in tnuisfonriing 
and embellishing all external circumstances, than the undying- 
interest which attaches itself in the minds of thousands to that 
narrow and crazy tenement in a remote country town, and the 
two recluse beings who inhabited it together so long. Cowper’s 
dwelling at Olney is pictured in our imaginations as a little para- 
dise of poetical retirement; we arc convcn^unt with all the domes- 
tic sights and scenes he so fondly enunicraies, and its inmates 
and visitors are become familiar to many of us as household 
friends. 

‘ There wore discomforts,’ says Southey, ‘ attending his situation in 
Olney which Cowper felt, though he seldom allowed himself to complain 
of them I’pon telling Mr Newton one winter that, owing to the state 


Perhaps some readers w ill ho disposed to think the matter lest 
disposed of hy Mr Scott of Olney 's ijuestion, ‘ Who can he 8lirpri.«ed 
‘ that two women should be continually in the society of one man, ami 
‘ not quarrel sooner or later ? ’ Hut, as Southey observes, Lady Hes- 
keth and Mrs Unwin were afterwards often and long in that man’s 
society, and never quarrelled. The history of Cowper’s menage some- 
times reminds us of what Lord Orrery very untruly said of Swift, that 
hU house was ‘ a constant seraglio of very virtuous women, who attend- 
‘ cd him from morning till night with an awe and an assiduity that are 
‘ seldom paid even to the mo.st powerful lovers, nay, not even to the 
‘ grand seignor himself,’ 
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of the weather, he and Mrs Unwin had not escaped into the fields more 
than three times since the autumn, he said,‘‘ Man, a changeable creature 
in himself, seems to subsist best in a state of variety as his proper ele- 
ment ; a melancholy man, at least, is apt to grow sadly weary of the same 
walks, and the same pales, and to find that the same scene will suggest 
the same thoughts continually/^ Tins i$ a melancholy passage ; but a 
blacker melancholy possessed him, when he described to the same friend 
his contentment in his situation, and the reason why he was contented. 

I am not shut up in the Ba8tile,'’said he, there are no moats ahont my 
castle, no locks upon my gates of whicli I have not the key; but an 
invisilile, unrontpollable i\ii;vncy — a local attachment — an inclination 
more forcible than I ever felt even to the place of my birth serves me for 
prison-walls, and for hountls which I cannot In former years I 

hiivi' known sorrow, and befuro I hud ever tasted of spiritual trouble. The 
ertect was an abhorrence* of the scene in which I had surterod so much, 
and a weariness of those dejects which I hail vo long looked at with an 
eye of dt'.spondoncy and dejection, lint it otherwise with me now. 
The same cause subsisting, and in a much mure powerful degree, fails to 
produce its natural ellect. The very stones in the garden walls are my 
intimate acquaintance. I should miss alino.st the minutest object, and 
be disagreeably alfectod by its removal, and am persuaded, that were it 
possible I could leave this incommodious nook for a twelvemonth, I should 
return to it again with rapture, and be transported with the sight of 
objects which to all tin? world beside W’ould he at least iadifTeront, some 
of them perhaps, such as the ragged thatch and the tottering walls of the 
neighbouring coltagos, disgusting, Ihit so it Is ; and it is so, }>ecause 
here is to he my abo<le, and because such is the appointment of ftim that 
placed me in it. 

Iste ter arum mihi pr<eter omin s 

Angulus videt. 

It is the place of all the world I love the mo>t, not for any happiness it 
affords me, hut because hero I caji be inisera])le w ith most convenience to 
myself, and with the least disturbance to others.’ ’' 

Such, however, Averc not his feeiings when ho did revisit the 
spot, in one of his saddest moods of dejection, shortly after his 
removal, throuirh T.ady Uesketh s kind and active exertions, to 
Weston. ^ Once since Ave left Olne) / he Avrote to Mr Newton, 

‘ I had occasion to call at our old dwelling; and never did I see 
‘ so forlorn and woful a spectacle. Deserted of its inliabitants, 

* it seemed as if it could never be dwelt in for ever. The cold- 
‘ ness of it, the dreariness and the dirt, made me think it no unapt 
‘ resemblance of a soul which God has forsaken. While he dwelt 
‘ in it, and manifested liirnself there, ho could create his ow n 
‘ accommodations, and f?ive it occasionally tlie appearance of a 
‘ palace, hut the moment he withdraws, and takes with him all 
^ the furniture and embellishment of his graces, it becomes Avlmt 
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‘ it waa before he entered it, the habitation of vermin, and the 
‘ image of desolation.’ 

These extracts represent the varying state of spirits u hich made 
Cowper’s strong attaehment to local associations a source of plea- 
sure or of melancholy, according to the prevailing mood of his 
mind. Sometimes they mingled strangely with his dreary antici- 
pations of futurity. ‘ 1 was visited,’ he says in a letter to Tee- 
don, ‘ with a horrible divam, in which I seemed to he taking a 
‘ final Icav'c of iny dwelling* and every object with which I had 

* been familiar on the evening before my execution. I felt the 
‘ tenderost regret at the separation, and looked for something 

* durable to earry away with me as a memorial. The iron has[) 

‘ of the garden door presenting itself, I was on the point of taking 
‘ it away ; but refleeting that the heat of the fire in which I was 
‘ going to he tormented would fuse the metal, and that it would 
‘ therefore only serve to increase iny insupportable misery, I left 
‘ it. I then awoke to all the horror with which the reality of 

* such cirenrastances would fill mo.’ 'l ire imagiivation of Dante 
never conjured nj) so appalling a conception. 

From 17^!'^ fo I7h5 (.'owper resided at Weston — he came to 
that place amidst jnelaiicholy foiehoclizigs ; he left it in the most 
incurable dejection ; and although much of the intervening space 
was usefully and not unhappily employed, it presents on the 
whole a period to which the reader of his life turns with much 
less iiUerest and satisfaction than that of his previous sojourn at 
Oliiey. 'i'iio death of Mrs I’liwiii’s son at the commence- 
ment of this cpocdi deprived him of that friend with whom his 
intellect, lancy, and alfection, most delighted in expanding 
themselves. Neither Mr Bagot, Hayhy. nor Johnson, the 
principal male corresjxmdents of bis later years, fully supplied 
the place ot L ii’.viu, or appear to have called forth so successfully 
the resources of his wit ami sensibility. And his letters to Mr 
Newton grew less ami loss frequent, ami more devoted to one 
subject — that of Ids depression. It certainly appears as if the 
coldmss between these two former intimates, which had arisen 
on the subject of Cowjzcr’s going more into society, toward the 
close of his residence at Olney, never wholly wore away. IMv 
Newton was, we may conjecture, disappointed at the course 
which hoth^ the conduct and the malady of his friend had assuin- 
e(l--so (liflerent_ from tlie triumpluiut issue which he had long 
antic-pated ; Avhlh; t.’owper, conscious at once that his lifi; and 
occupations, however innocent, were not those which in his early 
da} .s ot zeal ho had deemed c-lmraclcristic of a converted man, and 
yet that they iurnished the only palliation of his mental sufter- 
ings, naturally found little pleasure in intercourse with one who. 
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had nourished his former enthusiasm and ojjonly disapproved of 
parts of his later conduct. His literary employments too were 
not of the same interesting character as bt'foro — the spirit for 
original composition had worn itself out, and translating Homer 
formed almost his only occupation — pursued at first with ardour, 
afterwards with some lassitude and disquiet, and at last with that 
sort of mechanical perseverance with which a heavy task is got 
through by one whose heart is in other things. We are inclined 
to regret with Mr Grimshawe, though on other grounds, that 
the last years of his literary life ivere devoted to this ungrateful 
occupation. Perhaps, had he not been absorbed in so great a 
labour, the talent and the wish for more congenial mental em- 
ployment might have returned as suddenly as they had arisen in 
the first instance. Whatever the merits of C’owper’s translations 
may he, they ai'c deficient in the one quality which above all 
others characterises Homer, and ought to Viehmg to his transla- 
tors — sustained energy. Pope never Hags — w'e do not mean that 
he may not become w'earisome to the reader, but that tlie subject 
never appears to become wearisome to him. The same buoy- 
ancy of versification, and the same vigorous flow of spirits, if ive 
may use so bold a metaphor, seem to pervade the whole of his 
work, and in this respect at least he represents his author admi- 
rably, however he may have disfigured him in all besides. In 
Cowper, on the contrary, whatever may be the fire and the force 
of particular passages, they are separated by weary tracts of unen- 
livened prose ; and there is a languor and a kind of sluggishness 
which hangs over great part of his perforinnnco, than which no- 
thing can be conceived more essentially anti- Homeric. 

The spirit of poetry' in Cowper had indeed at this time taken 
the most melancholy of all directions. It appears nowdiere so 
forcildy' as in the dreary delineations of mental suflering of w’hich 
his letters are so full, and in a few' of those ballads and minor 
pieces which are learnt and cherished by' many to w’hom the Task 
and the satires are iiiiknowii. The verses ‘ to Mary’ w’erc 
Cowper’s last original composition at Weston. These are per- 
luqis become familiar to every heart, but there are perhaps com- 
paratively few acquainted with the last of all his ballads ‘ The 
‘ Outcast,’ which was the work of the later and still gloomier 
period of his career. It is founded on a melancholy' subject, 
the story iit Anson’s voyage of the loss of a shipmate who had 
fallen overboard in a storm, and consists in a comparison between 
the fate of that unhappy man and that of the poet himself, aban- 
doned, as he believed, to the tempests of spiritual despair. 

‘ For misery still delij^hts to trace 

Its semblance in another's case.’ 
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A comparison forcibly suggests itself between this little poem 
and the verses of Byron on his thirty-sixth birth-day, the last 
which he, too, ever wrote, and which sum up so mournfully the 
w'eariness, disgust, and disappointment of a feverish life. No two 
men could be more widely different in life, in temper, and in the 
character of their writings ; but both were children of Genius, in 
whom that doubtful gift was characterised by a more than ordi- 
nary share of its evil accompaniments, by susceptibility, amount- 
ing in the one case to madness, 'in the other, perhaps, more closely 
allied to it than the world’s judgment would have allowed. 

From the time of C'owper’s quitting Weston until his death, 
six lingering years elapsed, during which his gloom was rarely 
enlivened by one passing ray of his former cheerfulness. 'J'he 
only topics on which the mind dwells with satisfaction in tracing 
these concluding pages of his annals, are fiumished by the un- 
wearied attention and zealous friendship of those who tended him 
throughout, during his captivity on earth. It seems, as we have 
somewhere seen it observed, as if Providence had in a marked 
manner fomj)ero(l the afflictions with which this good man was 
visited, by raising uj) for him iii succession, whenever his recur- 
ring necessities required it, friends who were willing to devote 
life, health, an<l fortune to his support and comfort. But there 
must have beeu something peenliarly attractive in the character 
of Cowper himself, to have iiispired such devoted attachment in 

{ >ersons whom none of the ordinary ties of blood or connexion 
lad drawn to his side. The Unwins, Newton, l.ady Ilcsketh, 
Hayley, Johnson, Miss Peroune seem all, at different times of 
his life, to have made Inin the principal object of their tlioughts, 
some of them to the exclusion of almost, every other care and 
avocation. .Such disintoresfed love forms imleod a briglit page 
in human nature, more especially when it is remembered how 
little encouragement was afforded to ( 'owper’s nurses by the cha- 
racter of his malady, the shailes of which grow deeper and deeper 
as life approached its termination. Among his religious friends 
and admirers, many perhaps fluttered themselves to the lust that 
some signal and tusiblc change for the better wmuld manifest 
itself in his condition, if it were only for a short space, previous to 
his dissolution. They could not believe that any one wdio had been 
once so strikingly visited by Divine Grace, would be suffered to 
depart this life not only without assurance, but in apparent de- 
spair; but they too were disappointed. Up to the last moment 
when it could he perceived that his spirit retained its conscious- 
ness, it still laboured under its miserable dolnsion. 'I'he death of 
most good men, if natural and quiet, not only is, but appears a 
gradual transition. They pass from a lively hope, if not from a 
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confident anticipation, into the reality to which they have aspi- 
red. But he, having laid down to sleep in the valley of the 
shadow of death, awoke, we trust, at once, to the dawning of a 
glorious immortality. It is seldom profitable, seldom oven safe, 
to exercise our fancy in imagining the sensations of the disembo- 
died spirit at the moment of its escape ; but we are surely not 
trespassing on the bounds which a due reverence for things above 
us imposes on our imagination, when we sufler ourselves to con- 
template the ecstacy of a released prisoner thus emerging at once, 
without delay or gradation, from ‘ tlarkness that could be felt,’ 
into the full blaxe of everlasting light. 

But Cowper’s singular history must not be laid down without 
some passing attention to the moral of the tale, however obvious 
and trite it may appear. Although very few of his readers are 
perhaps exposed to the peculiar dangers to which genius such as 
his subjects its possessor, yet something of the temperament of 
genius falls to the lot of many who have little share of its brilliancy. 
The nerv'ous timidity, the restless and excitable nature, the love 
of change combined with a tendency to mental indolence, which 
seem to have characterised Cowper from the beginning, are qua- 
lities of no rare occurrence in more ordinary men. Such men 
cannot be too strongly impressed with the conviction, that if their 
lot has imposed upon them the necessity of study and vigorous 
exertion in the line of life in which they ai’e placed, they are most 
fortunately situated, not only for the developement of their men- 
tal faculties, but for the w^arding oft' the worst evils Which can 
afflict humanity. While those who are not so circumstanced ex- 
ternally should be warned to make betimes such a necessity for 
themselves, and to devote themselves sternly against their natural 
bent, to some course of active employment. Above all, the desire 
which haunts such minds of withdrawing from public life, and 
seeking a visionary happiness in obscurity, should be ever resisted 
to the uttermost. 

‘ Never indulge it’ (the morbid wish to retire from active life), 
said one of tlie gentlest, as W'cll as acutest, judges of human cha- 
racter, ‘ it is the most fatal of all delusions : the sad delusion by 
‘ which Cowper was wi’ecked. Our hap}>iness depends not upon 

* torpor, not upon sentimentality, but upon the due exercise of our 
‘ various faculties ; it is not acquired by sighing for wretchedness 
‘ and shunning the wretchetl, but by vigorously discharging our 
‘ duty to society, liemeinber what Bacon says, that “ in this 
‘ theatre of man’s life, Ood and angels only should be lookers- 
‘ on.” .... If Cowper had attended to Bacon’s admonition, that 
‘ “ torpid minds cannot engage too soon in active life, but that 

* sensibility should stand back until it lias parsed the meridian of 
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* years,” instead of beinjy one of tbe most wretched, he might have 

* been one of the most happy of xttvw.’ •^(^Mackintosh's Memoirs^ 
vol. i., p. 157.) At the time when he made this remark, Sir 
James JMackintoslx was not, perhaps, able to estimate Cowper’s 
character in all its bearings : much of his history, which has since 
found its way to the light, was then xniknown to the public. It 
is, therefore, proixable that he was not aware of the full extent ot 
the ])oet’s constitutional malady, and attributed more power to his 
will over his mental state than it in fact possessed. Ilut if no 
exertions on Ins owix part could have rendered the born hypochon- 
driac one of the ‘ happiest of men,’ they might, at least, have 
a Inerted many of the worst ellects of his mortal disease. There 
are exceptions to every such general assertion , but we believe it 
may safely be said, that of two men, in both of whom Nfature has 
implanted the same nervous tendeney to melancholy, if the one 
be thrown into active life, and the latter abandoned to retirement, 
the chancc.s are, that the first finds his disorder mitigated through 
life, its recurrence soinei'iiner delayed, and sometimes, perhaps, 
wholly averte<l, by tlie oecujxatimi of his thoughts on other sub- 
jects : the latter faUs conti'mally from l.'ad to worse, and dies, as 
Cowper died, in incurable despondency. 

There is, say some of Cowper’s hiographer.s, ‘ cruelty’ ia 
condemrdng a man so morbidly timorous for shrinking' in the 
early period of his life from the labour and the jmblie exhilxifioa 
required by llic le";al profession whieli he had embraceil. Yet 
had ho seriously devoted to the studies of that [uofession the 
years whiedt, hy Jiis own confession, he w'asted in absolute and 
pernicious idleness — ncithei' turning the juesent to any advan- 
tage, nor prc[)aviiig himself in any way to meet the future — he 
would probablj’^ have acquired sufficient stroiig'th of nerve, if not 
to attain eminence at the bar, at least to perform the duties of 
the quiet and unlaborlous office of wliicli tbe mere offer threw 
him into a state of inadne.ss. Kiiglish literature might perhaps 
have lost a poet, but society would have gained an amiable and 
accomplished member. And Religion, instead of the donlxlful 
triumph which she has obtained in the celebrity of this distin- 
guished but uuha]>py man, whose every excitement and aberra- 
tion have been magnified by one party into manifestations of 
divine grace, and used by another as pretexts for holding reli- 
gion herself up as an object of terror or derision, w'ould have 
made the more solid conquest of a mind naturally susceptible 
of . devout itnpi'essions ; its susceptibility chastened by moral 
training, and its energies directed towards solid instead of vision- 
ary objects. 
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Aut. IV. — 1. Correspondence relating to the Slave Trade. Classes 

A. and Ji. presented to Farlia/neni, 1833, 4, a7id 5. 

2. Leonard’s Voyage to Western Africa^ 1833. 

TT'or some years past little lias appeared in this Journal on 
a subject to which more perhaps than to any other it had 
been peculiarly devoted, and on %vhich the labours of some of 
its best and greatest contributors were employed — we mean the 
African Slave 'I'rade. We watclied with most anxious atten- 
tion, and detailed with exactness every step of progress towards 
the great and noble end of its suppression, and while opinion 
was yet unstable in this country upon the subject, this Journal 
laboured not more to show the dreadful and heartrending atro- 
cities connected with the traffic through all its stages, tlian the 
violation which its existence in any shape oficred to the prin- 
ciples of justice, humanity, and religion. All such appeals 
cither to reason or feeling have in this country been for many 
years unnecessary. The advocates for the trade have not been 
more numerous or more consiileraide than the advocates for 
murder, robbery, piracy, and the lilce, amongst which crimes it 
has taken its stand, not only by statute law, but Avbat is of fur 
more importance, in public opinion. The number of these advo - 
cates, as in the other eases, is of course coiiHaed to the few who 
profit by the crimes they uphold, and there is cvidenco down to 
the present time to show that some English capital at the Havan- 
nah, atGilmrltar, in London, and in Africa, is still engaged in pro- 
moting the nefarious traffic. This, howev er, does not juovm what 
foreign powers have been disposed to assert — an iiuliUercncc on 
the part of the British public; it only proves what every one 
knew, that there are men, who, for the sake of lucre, will place 
themselves under the ban of society, and violate eve»v ordinance 
of God and man. 

'I'he task which we shouhl most gladly have imposed on our- 
selves, during the last few years when \ve have been silent on the 
subject, would have been to have related the progro.'.s which the 
great cause of the abolition wars making in foreign countries, and 
the successful efl'ovts of our diplomatists in negotialiag treaties 
for the combined suppression of the trade; and still more, in 
wringing from the indolence and bad faith of ‘ hollow states,’ the 
fulfilment of such treaties when made. 

But alas ! the growth of right opinion has been in most coun- 
tries so slow as scarcely to be perceptible, and though the 
voluminous parliamentary papers show both that our efforts have 
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not been M'anting, and that they have been judiciously directed 
and earnestly enforced, yet, to the shame of civilized and Christian 
natimis, our official reports speak of nothing but deceitful promises, 
broken treaties, dishonest bargains, and a resolute determination 
to inflict no punishment for what they have admitted to be a 
crime, or a still more shameful connivance with the commission 
of it. 

Two classes of papers arc each year presented to Parliament ; 
one containing the correspondence between the I'oreign Office and 
the commissioners in diflerent parts of the world, who are ap- 
pointed, under treaties, to judge conjointly with foreign commis- 
sioners in the cases of captured slave ships ; the other, the 
correspondence between the Foreign Office and our diplomatic 
agents at the courts of Europe and America, vvith details of the 
exertions made by them at their respective posts to induce foreign 
Governments either to enter into more effective arrangements, or 
to keep with better faith those already made. It is impossible to 
read these papers and mark our numerous and unceasing eftorts 
for years past to make foreign powers adopt such views of the 
trade as are alone consistent with justice and humanity ; to con- 
sider the variety of inducements which have been held out to 
them sincerely to concur in its suppression j the sacrifices we have 
ourselves made to that end, and the enormous expense we annually 
incur, for it ; to observe the ingenuity and resource with which 
evasions of our treaties have been counteracted and prevented, 
and the promptness and zeal with which, through our agents hy 
sea and land, every arrangement that can be ellected is turned to 
instant advantage — it is iinpossihle we say to look at all this with- 
out a feeling of a«lmiration at the perseverance, tire single-minded- 
ness, and the ability with which, in accordance with the spirit of 
the ago and the dictates of humanity, our various Governments, 
in a nobler rivalry than that of party, have emulated each other in 
advancing this great and arduous task. Especially may this be 
said of them during the last few years, and far more is credit due 
to them on that account, because, as public men existing by po- 
pular favour, they have yet been labouring in a cause no longer 
admitting of brilliant success, and in a field which some of our 
greatest men have exhausted of its glory, leaving only to their 
successors the unostentatious office of completing what it has con- 
ferred immortality on them to have undertaken. 'I'heir exertions, 
however, are not lost. They stand recorded in the state papers of 
this country, and when party distinctions and personal jealousies 
arc reduced to their native insignificance, and our schemes of 
policy arc no longer viewed through the distorting medium of 
passion, tUl that England has done and sufl’ered to stop the deso- 
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lation of Africa, and to mitigate the sufferings of her unfortu- 
nate natives ; — to arouse other countries to the same desires, and 
to similar exertions, and to wipe off from herself as a Christian 
nation the foul reproach and stain of slavery itself, will stand as 
the proudest monument to the spirit of the age, and the enlight- 
ened statesmen who have administered to it. We say this advi- 
sedly, but witliout deeming it necessary to refer to the want of 
success, which, as regards the Foreign Slave Trade, has for the 
most part attended our exertions. Jt may have been quite true, 
in the words of the Congress at Verona, that tlie trade gained in 
activity what it lost in extent, and assumed a more odious and 
dreadful character, from the nature of the means to which those 
who eax'ry it on were compelled to have recourse. But such e.Ker- 
tions as ours in such a cause depend not for their merit on suc- 
cess. Our merit is faithfully to have done our duty by God and 
jxiau, undaunted by difficulties, and unswayed by interest, and of 
this all the scoffs and sneers of selffsh men cannot deprive us. 

We wonder, indeed, whether those persons who are ever taunting 
the Government with its want of success in this matter with foreign 
powers, have ever considered what the difficulties are in the way 
of success, seeing that those powers have an interest in the trade, 
and that they do not recognise the principles or the feelings on 
which w'c ground our appeals to them. Have they forgotten what 
efforts w'cre necessary in this country to effect the abolition of our 
slave trade — how long they were persisted in, and with what diffi- 
culty they were successful ? Have they thought of those great 
men who made these exertions, who laboured incessantly to teach 
their country to prefer her duty to her interest, who threw their 
liearts, and minds, and lives, and fortunes into the cause ; and for 
years and years, ‘ guided by faith and matchless fortitude,’ waged 
unequal war with the most powerful interests and the most stub- 
born prejudices ? And how short a time has elapsed since complete 
success has crowned their efforts? Did not the beginning of this 
century witness the avowed hostility of their opponents ? — and 
at the end of the last were not the abolitionists called levellers 
and anarchists ? Let us take, as an instance, Boswell, a man 
probably not behind the current humanity of his age, who, after 
condemning the wild and dangerous attempt of abolishing the 
slave trade, ascribing the advocacy of it to a love either of tem- 
porary popularity or of general mischief, then, in his imbecile 
enthusiasm, thanks God that there was a House of Lords wise 
and independent enough to stand up for a traffic which God had 
sanctioned and man continued. (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vii. 
p. 23. 1835.) 

If, then, such persevex-ing efforts, so long continued, were in this 
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country necessary to effect the abolition of our slave trade, let us 
not wonder at the small progress which the cause may hitherto 
have made in foreign countries ; but uoither lot us be disheartene*! ; 
let us rather take courage from the example, and pi-oceed ever 
with the conviction that the holy cause of mercy and justice to 
our fellow-creatures, if pursued with sincerity and zeal, cannot 
fail ultimately of being successful. In each country of Europe, 
in proportion as its forms of government and institutions shall 
suffer the developeuient of the moral and intellectual powers 
within it (and to that state all are tending), there will arise 
minds capable of seeing and understanding the obligations of re- 
ligion, of justice, and of humanity, — and daring to uphold them 
against the prejudices of the ignorant, the calumnies of detractors, 
and the low and paltry interests of tlie selfish and the worldly. 
It is in vain that we have looked to kings. 'I'hey have professed, 
and they have called God to witness their professions ; they have 
made treaties in the name of the Trinity — they have exhausted 
the vocabulary of their languages in reproachful terms upon the 
hellish traffic which they swore to abolish — they have issued their 
alvaras, and their cedillas, and their ordonnances without einl ; but 
the events of twenty years have proved that they have taken no 
one step to give effect to their professions ; that they have acted in 
all instances without honour, and in many without honesty. Not 
one negro the less has, through their exertions, left the shores of 
Africa — not the slightest disconrasremont has been offered to their 
subjects to investing capital in the traffic ; and on many occasions, 
to their infamy be it said, tlie clearest connivance on the part of 
their agents has been exposed by us and protected by them. We 
therefore put not any longer our trust in princes; we must look else- 
where for effecting this and every important international object. 
We must look to the sympathy of enlightened men as they shall 
arise in different countries, and still more to that universal craving 
after better government, which forces such men into their natural 
eminence, making ‘ supremacy of merit the sole means and broad 
‘ highway to power.’ When such men do attain to power, let us 
not ije wanting to ourselves and to the righteous cause which wo 
uphold, and our efforts will be crowned with success. In these 
anticipations we trust that we shall show in the sequel that there 
is nothing chimerical or enthusiastic. 

We propose to lay before our readers as shortly as possible the 
state of the engagements between ourselves and foreign powers 
for the abolition of the slave trade. With respect to the actual 
state of the trade till within a short time, nothing we fear could 
be worse ; no exaggeration could heighten the horrors and atroci- 
ties connected witn it. In no record of the most savage and tru- 
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culcnt nations that ever fattened upon human flesh, have there 
been instances of such remorseless cruelty us arc exhibited in 
every account -which reaches us of the slave traders. And this 
has been suffered to exist by kings and governors, who hold 
themselves accountable to God for their actions, in order that 
some handful of their subjects may obtain a due per centage on 
the capital which they have criminally invested in the trafHc, or 
in the labours of its victims. It is not our purpose to dwell upon 
these horrors in their detail ; interest and compassion are suffi- 
ciently awakened in this country on the subject not to need such 
stimulants ; it is a more agreeable task to describe what has been 
effected towards the suppression of them. Before, however, we 
treat in detail the conduct of different iiations, it may be men- 
tioned that the African slave trade has not at this moment a legal 
existence in any part of the civilized world. 

With respect to the co-operation of France, the most powerful 
nation which has permitted the continuance of the slave trade, 
and whose participation in it has been attended with the worst 
eonsequonees — all that is real and effective — all that really lets 
in light upon our hopes, dales from three years ago. If we allude 
to former periods of our negotiations with this power, to that one 
especially, the most favourable for the extinction of the trade, 
and the most fruitless in any steps to accomplish it, the period 
of 1814 and 1815, when we might have commanded where we 
now have to persuade, it is not with the view of drawing- any 
invidious distinction between this or that government. Whe- 
ther there was remissness, whether a great and noble object was 
postponed to others of less importance, or whether there were 
insurmountable obstacles, it would be out of all time and place 
here fo enquire. Our opinion as to the consequences of the 
arrangements then made stands upon record, backed as it was 
by that of every sincere and earnest advocate for the abolition, 
and above all others, of Komilly, one of the greatest men who 
ever enlisted the capacities of heart and mind in the cause of 
humanity. All that we would maintain is, that there was not 
one prediction of evil consequences that time did not fully 
verify. After the peace, the French trade that for twenty 
years had ceased, did start instantly into life, and unfettered 
and unchecked by any real ett'orts on the part of the French 
Government, throve and flourished from that time forward ; fresh 
capital was yearly embarked in it, po-werful interests connected 
with it sprung up, ships Were openly equipped in the ports of 
France, and the wretched princes of the expelled dynasty, in be- 
traying the liberties of their own country, failed not to violate 
their promises to others, and by delays and subterfuges evaded 
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the fulfilment of their engagements. It was in vain, moreover, 
that we made treaties with other powers, imperfect as they have 
always been ; for the guilty slaver ever found a secure refuge under 
the flag of France. Our Government was not remiss ; urgent 
and reproachful remonstrances were made from time to time; some 
seeming good was effected, such as vehement denunciations against 
the inhuman traffic, the enactment also of penal laws against all 
participators in it, and engagements to send cruisers to watch 
the coasts of Africa ; but to how little purpose all these steps were 
taken, tlie following extracts from Mr Leonard’s voyages will 
show. The writer was an officer on hoard the flag ship on the 
African station during three years, and has given a most lively 
and interesting description of all that occurs in that part of the 
world connected with the suj)pression of the traffic and the libei'a- 
tion of its victims. ‘ During the month of October last (1830), 
‘ His Majesty’s brig Black Juke boarded five French vessels, with 
‘ 1622 slaves on board, from the river Bonny alone; and in the 
‘ month of November following there were ten French vessels 
‘ lying in the Old Calabar river, ready to take slaves on board, 

* the smallest of which would embark 400. She could not de- 
‘ tain one of them. Indeed, had her officer strictly attended to 
‘ the letter, or even the spirit of our feeble treaty with France 

* (than which nothing requires a more strict revision), he must 

* have known that no was not permitted even to board any 

* vessel under French colours. So complete is the immunity of 
‘ slave vessels sailing under this flag owing to the disability under 
‘ which our ships of war labour, and the perfect idleness and inac- 
‘ tivity of the Gallic squadron, that before long there is not a 
‘ doubt that the tri-color will be the only flag employed to carry 
‘ on the slave trade, unless France is forced to grant the ri|jht of 
‘ search, and the right to capture all vessels under her flag fitted 
‘ for the reception of slaves, or having slaves actually on board. 
— Pp. 150, 151, 

Such was the state of things when the French thrust out their 
reigning monarch and his family ; and not the least ainong the 
good effects of the change has been the dilferent conduct since 
]>ursued by their government with respect to the slave trade. 
We failed not to take advantage of a strong expression of public 
opinion upon the subject ; and while the joy of their own eman- 
cipation was yet in their hearts, we obtained the first important 
concessions from them, for the release of Africa from its afflicting 
scourge. On the 4th of March 1831,' a law’ was passed, render- 
ing the trade, and all preparation for the trade, and all conniv- 
ance or connexion wdth it, in the highest degree criminal ; and in 
the same year I.ord Granville prevailed on M. Sebasliani to 
sign a convention, in which the mutual right of search by the 
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ships of war of each nation, so long desired, was at length agreed 
upon. This was all that could be then obtained, and we deter- 
mined, as we have never failed to do, upon the least concession 
from other powers, to turn it instantly to the best account in the 
suppression of the traffic. Admiral Warren, than whom a braver 
and more intelligent officer, or a kinder hearted man, could not 
have been chosen, was sent to the African station to give effect 
to the convention. But it was defective in the two points in 
which all our engagements with foreign powers had been defec- 
tive, viz. in not authorizing the capture of vessels fitted up for 
the reception of slaves ; and secoiully, in not retjuiring peremp- 
torily the demolition of the condemned vessels. 'I'lic importance 
of the latter provision is, to ensure their not falling again into the 
hands of the traders ; which being built purposely for the traffic, 
our commissioners state ‘ they never fail to do.’ The necessity for 
the first provision is seen from this, that, as the wretched vic- 
tims of avarice and cruelty arc kept on shore till the whole cargo 
is completed, and then, during a fog, or when the wind is favour- 
able, packe<l at once on board the vessed, which instantly makes 
sail, it follows that the number of ships stopped with slaves on 
board is trifling, not one in twenty, comparatively with those that 
are found with every sign of preparation for receiving their cargo. 
These signs are invariable and not to be mistaken, 'rhe hatches 
have opcii gratings ; there is also a regular succession of bulk 
heads or divisions in the hold, spare planks for making a second 
(or slave) deck, a stock of shackles and handcufts, an excessive 
supply of water, mess tubs, boilers, and provisions. No state- 
ment or report has ever l>cen made on the subject of the slave 
trade, since we have attempted to sujjpress it, that has not dwelt 
upon the absolute necessity of inserting the Kejuipment Article, 
as it has been called, in our treaties with other pow'ers ; every 
other })rovision, it has constantly been said, without that would 
be futile. The works of impartial travellers, the reports of our 
naval officers, and of the British commissioners on the coast of 
Africa and elsewhere, all dwell on this one article as t/te ef- 
fectual step towards the final suppression of the trade. The 
want of this provision had moreover led to the horrible practice 
often mentioned, of throwing the slaves overboard during a chase. 
Our exertions were therefore I’cnewed in France, and this time 
we had to deal with one of the most enlightened statesmen that 
France has ever produced, and with yet higher qualities than are 
often met with in her public men. . M. de Broglie, who owed 
much of the brilliancy of his early life to his efforts in the cause 
of the abolition, signed with Lord Granville in 1833 a supple- 
mentary convention, agreeing in full and express terms, and with 
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«pecificd partieulars, to the capture of vessels fitted up for the 
4:rade, and making the existence of such preparations in all re- 
spects equivalent to being engaged in the trade, and having slaves 
on board. In addition to this, the important clause of breaking 
up the slave vessels before sale was also conceded. The two 
countries, moreover, engage to use their best endeavours, and mu- 
tually to aid each other, in inducing all the maritime powers to 
agree to the terms of their conventions ; and in this, Trance ap- 

E ears, by the correspondence laid before Parliament last year, to 
ave acted with good laith. 

We shall now set before onr readers very briefly the result of 
the combined efforts to this end made by our government with 
that of France. In doing this, it will be necessary to allude to the 
actual state of our relations with other powers, and the steps they 
may have taken, up to this time, to suppress the slave traffic carried 
on under their respective flags, in consequence of their treaties and 
engagements with England. For, bo it observed, not one nation 
in Europe has originated a single measure for the suppression of 
the slave trade. 

Antecedently to the conventions with h'rance, we had treaties 
with Brazil, the Netherlands, Sweden, Portugal, and Spain ; 
and their provisions are in some respects more effective, as in 
the establishment of mixed commissiojis on the spot ; whereas 
by the French convention, captured vessels are to be delivered 
over to the jurisdiction of the power nnder whose- flag they 
were sailing. The Equipment articles were contaiiud in our 
treaties with the Netherlands and Sw'eilen, and with no other 
countries. 'I'lie breaking up of the prizes before sale was in no 
treaty or agreement we had ever entered into. All, therefore, 
that was necessary for us to do, was to urge those countries 
to agree with France to the whole of the conventions, and ivith 
t($ to such parts as were not already contained in our treaties 
with them. To all the other powers of Europe, and to the 
United States, France and England conjointly have made the 
strongest repres-mtations on the subject, and urged them by 
every consideration of justice, humanity, and policy, to make a 
combined and simultaneous effort for at once annihilating what 
they themselves had, twenty years before, denounced as the 
curse of Africa and the disgrace of Europe. It appears, ac- 
cordingly, by the papers laid before Pajliament, that instruc- 
tions to this effect were sent to our ministers in Denmutk, 
Sardinia, Austria, Prussia,' Kussia, Naples, anfl the Uniteil 
States. Orders were also sent at the same time to our minister 
at Buenos Ayres, to induce the government there, as well a» tlie 
Monte Videan authorities, to enter into an effective treaty for the 
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abolition of the trade. Lord Palmerston’s despatch calls upon 
the former to fulfil in good faith the compacts to that effect 
entered into with Great Britain in the year 1825 ; and he forcibly 
points out to the latter, the deep disgrace to which the Uruguay 
Republic will be exposed, if their flag be found to protect this 
barbarous and disgraceful traffic. 

We will begin with those countries with whom we had no 
antecedent agreement on the subject. 

Denmark . — It should always be mentioned to the credit of 
this power, that the first edict levelled by it against the slave 
trade, and expressly in consideration of its nature and of the 
circumstances attending it, was dated so far back as the year 1792. 
This w'as being considerably in advance of public feelijig and 
opinion in Kurope, not to say England. For the last three or 
four years, the parliamentary papers show little correspondence 
with this country on the subject of the slave trade with Africa, 
f^laving vessels, it appears, tovrch at the island of St Thomas, 
one of the Virgin islands in the possessiot> of the Lanes, and mer- 
chants resident in that island seem to have some share or interest 
in their enterprises. I’ho Danish government, though promis- 
ing to repress all criminal participation on the part of its own sub- 
jects, is unable to prevent vessels from touching at the free port 
of St Thomas ; and justly remarks, that the fault lies with those 
governments that sanction or tolerate the infamous trade, and fur- 
nish vessels engaged in it with papers which enable them to 
carry it on with impunity from our cruisers. On the 27th July, 
1834, the treaty of accession by the King of Denmark to the 
conventions between France and England was forwarded to this 
country. No better proof can be adduced of the sincerity and 
good.faitli of tin* Danish government in desiring to piit a stop to 
the traffic. 

Sardinia . — This country also, to its credit, has readily ac- 
ceded to these conventions, and a treaty, giving effect to the 
same, was signed August 8th, 1834, in triplicate by the French, 
English, and Sardinian ministers. One article in that treaty, 
stipulating that Sardinian vessels, if captured, should be taken to 
Genoa, would have nullified the objects of the treaty, as far as 
humanity to the slaves is concerned. The serious aggravation 
of their sufferings, from being carried even to Sierra Leone from 
the waters in which the vessels are ordinarily captured, is dwelt 
upon by all onr commissioners and captains, and was one of the 
considerations that first led to our effecting an establishment at 
Fernando Po. By the time, therefore, the captured vessel ar- 
rived at Gejioa, but a small remnant of its wretched cargo (if 
taken with one on board) would have survived. Upon the nature 
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of thb stipulation beii^ropreseotedto the Sardinian governa^nt, 
they, in the month of l5ecember following, agreed to an additional 
article, to the effect that Sardinian vessels captured by French 
and English cruisers, should be taken to the port or place to which 
English or French vessels, under sitnildr circumstances, would have 
been conveyed. 

Austria , — To this pow'er, as one of the parties signuig the 
European denunciation of the sWe trade in 1815, a requisi- 
tion was sent by Lord Palmerston that it should enter into a 
treaty, with stipulations corresponding to our conventions with 
France. This requisition was only laid before Prince Metternich 
by our ambassador, and no answer appears by the papers before 
us to have been returned. In 1820, Austria published a decree 
giving freedom to every slave toucliing the Austrian soil, and 
rendering all direct or indirect participation in the traffic highly 
penal. We therefore expect that a readiness to co-operate with 
us for its complete extinction w'ill not be wanting. 

Prussia, another party to the declarations of the Congresses 
at \'ienna and V'^erona, w’as also invited. The invitation ap- 
pears to have been supported on our part with ability and 
earnestness, and to have been met with weak evasions on the 
other, which, from the character of the Prussian Government, 
we should not have expected. The obligation is felt and ac- 
knowledged, of redeeming the solemn pledge given twenty years 
before by the King of Prussia, in commoji with those other 
sovereigns who then thought lit, in the name of God, to take 
upon themselves the protection of mankind, 'i'heir words were 
these, — ‘ that they are animated with the sincere desire of accorn- 
‘ plishing the complete abolition of the slave trade by all the 
‘ means at their disposal, and of acting in the employment of these 
‘ means with all the /eal and perseverance wdiich is due to so 
* great and noble a cause, aiid that this their solemn engagement 
‘ can never be fullilled until the period when complete success 
‘ shall have crowned their efforts.’ And yet, when it is proposed 
to one of these parties to agree with France and England to a 
mutual right of search, under certain strict conditions, ap objection 
is made to the proposal; not, as one might expect, from the inter- 
ruption of their commerce or the vexatious delays to which their 
vessels might be exposed, but because they have no vessels at all 
navigating those waters. It is vain that Lord Palmerston 
points out that, for that very reason, national jealousy need iu no 
way take alarm; that no. inconvenience would be caused to Prus- 
sian subjects, and no interference with their interests ; that the 
only effect would I>e, to prevent the slaving pirates from, covering 
their criminal traffic under the flag of Prussia, which they would 
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irttaduleittly adsuike, And whicfa> lirom the absence of a Prussian 
nary, would’ afTord them con^letc immunity. The correspond- 
«iiee was not completed, but M. Ancillon does not appear to have 
been disposed to yield. Prussia has done nothin? for the abol^ 
tion't»f tne slave trade but signing the empty declarations at the 
different Coi^resses. 

Mttssia. — The same remarks will apply to the correspondence 
with this power as to that with l*russia. After the accus- 
tomed oulo^ of the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas, espe- 
cially for their humanity and good faith, (we suppose there 
are lithograph forms for these kept in the offices at St Peters- 
burgh). Count Nesselrode acknowledges the solemn obligation 
on the part of Russia to use erery mcaJis in her power to aid the 
abolition of the slave trade, and yet demurs about the mly means 
which the experience of years has shown to be effective. lie 
thinks that a great step has been taken, by the mutual right of 
search agreed to by England and France ; he admits that no in- 
convenience can result to Russian merchantmen, as they do not 
frequent the seas in question ; that no expense will be incurred 
by keeping a Russian squadron, as the cruisers of France and 
England will do till that is necessary; and as a result of the 
whole he declares that the Emperor his master is willing to take 
up the thread of the negotiations, as left by former Congresses, 
and to open fresh conferences for the purpose of seeking out the 
most effectual means of preventing the slave trade ; or in other 
words, as Lord Palmerston justly says, in exposing this flimsy 
evasion of what good faith and justice require of them, of finding 
the best means of going backward instead of forward in the 
matter. The only effectual means of crushing this detestable 
traffic have been found out by experience, and as such were sub- 
mitted to Russia for her adoption. I.ord Palmerston’s able re- 
monstrancC on the conduct of the Russian Government, and his 
exposition of the want of straightforwardness, consistency, and 
good faith manifested by it, remain, according to the Parliament- 
ary papers, unanswered. This is the only step Russia has ever 
been asked to take, to give effect to the engagements she made 
with the rest of Europe not to rest in her endeavours till the 
slave trade was no more. 

Naples . — A final answer had not been received from this 
power, but there Was no willingness to accede to our wishes ; 
the same frivolous pretexts (for as far as reasons are concerned 
they tell the other way) were given, that Naples had no com- 
merce in those seas, and cannot afford to have cruisers ; of course 
-'then, as Lord Palmmrston answers, Neapolitan subjects can sus- 
t^dn nn inconvenience or loss, and our cruiders can prevent the 
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^umapity* require of them; and that without any loss tp ^ir suIh 
jeetSy any expense to themselveS) or any infraction of internatio^ 
prineiples* tVe have» however, to record one instance of positive 
refusal to our request of accession to these conventions, and that, 
we grieve to say, comes from the United States of America 
•—the first nation that, by its statute law, branded the slave trade 
with the name of piracy. The conduct, moreover, pf Uie Presi- 
dent does not appear to have been perfectly candid and ingenuous. 
There appears to have been delay in returning any answer, and 
when returned it seems to have been of an evasive character. In 


the month of August, 1833, the English and French ministers 
jointly sent in copies of the recent conventions, and requested the 
accession of the United States. At the end of March following, 
seven months afterwards, an answer is returned, which, though 
certmnl^ not of a favourable character in other respects, yet brings 
so prominently ifito view, as the insuperable objection, that the 
mutual right of search of suspected vessels was to be extended to 
the shores of the United States, (though we permitted it to 
American cruisers off the coasts of our West Indian colonies), 
that Lord Palmerston was naturally led to suppose that the other 
objections were superable. He, therefore, though aware how 
much the whole eniciency of the agreement will bo impaired, 
consents to wave thpt part of it, in accordance with the wialies of 
the President, and in the earnest hope that ho will, m return, 
make some concessions of feeling or opinion to the wishes of 
England and France, and to the necessities of a great and holy 
cause. The final answer, however, is, that under no condition, 
in no form, and w^th no restrictions, will the United States enter 
into any convention, or treaty, or make combined efforts of any 
sort or kind, with other nations for the suppression of the tra^* 
We much mistake the state of public opfaion in the United 
States if its I'ovemment will npt find itself ufider the neeesrity of 
changmg this reaolutioB. The slave trade will hencelbrtli, we 
have little doubt, be carried on under that flag of fireedom f hut 
as in BO eountry, after our own, have such pemevering ^ostafbr 
its suppression bems njade, by men the most disrivguk&td.fer 
goodness, wisdom and eloquence, as in the United Slates, we 
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iSititoof be9l9»ve>ifaat fbeilr'^fla^idll be prostituted to sueh Vffe 
purposes ; end either they must corvine with other natiuns, Wr 
the^thhiit'ktdrtiaM''^ utiinber and efficiency of their uavat forces 
mf thordoasisVif AAtca and elsewhere, and do their* worl^ single 
fifechdi^l 'liVb'atty this the more, because themotires which have 
aottiidied'tW Government of the United States in this refusah 
clI^ttAy have frft^ertce to the words ‘ right of search.* They will 
not chdoiO to nee that this is a mutual restricted rlg^t, effected by 
donVentlorT, strictly guarded by stipulations, for one definite oli^ 
5e0t, and confined^ in its operations within narrow geographical 
limits ; a right, moreover, which England and France have ac- 
corded to each other without derogating from the national honour 
of either. If we are right in our conjecture of the motive, and 
there is evidence to support us, we must consider that the Pre- 
sident and his Ministers have been, in this instance, actuated by 
a narrow provincial jealousy, totally unworthy of a great and 
in'd^endent nation. 

with respect to the five powers with whom we had already 
formed treaties for the suppression of the trade, and to whom ap- 
plication has been made to form fresh treaties embodying the sti- 
pulations of the French Conventions, there is but little at present 
to Say, with the exception of Spain. Concerning the negotiations 
with tfiat country, we shall trouble our readers at some length. 

In Brazilf the Government has shown considerable desire to 
abolish the traffic, and given some evidence of their sincerity. 
Indeed there can be little doubt of their sincerity, as it depends 
less On humanity, than on the obvious policy of not increasing the 
negro population in the countr 5 \ Unfortunately, they want the 
power to give effect to their intentions, and are, moreover, thwart- 
ed by the disgraceful way in which the trade is carried on under 
the Portuguese flag, the protection of which* by a barefaced and 
notorious connivance on the part of the Portuguese authorities in 
Africa, IS obtained by any pirate who asks for it. The answer of 
the Brazilian Government is, that as soon as the Portuguese 
trade is stopped, there will be none carried on between Africa and 
Bm/il. The Brazilian slave trade appears in fact to have stopped 
from the time it was declaretl piracy. There is an appearance of 
good frtith in the matter, on the part of the Brazilian Government, 
that makes us think their consent will ultimately be obtained. 
From the Ntthefkmds and from Sweden no answer appears to 
have been retseived to the uigent request of the English (3ovem- 
ment, to accede to the arrangements recently made between 
Fratt<se and Englatid. With Porfwyaf, the case Stafnds thus : In 
1815, to speak the plain truth, we bought a treaty with her, by 
Wbti^ we were to be suffered to effect tne abdirion of the trade 
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tbtm^^tdcing >inoti6y>lbr 4$ach <a treaty^ and that ig> tihe idling to 
fulfll'ltg stipulations,' and acting nrtth geneiral bad faith in Oatrying 
IflliM^WocUtloin ;-^and this she has dy>Re. By the treaty allnded 
tb) th« JPcnttigiiese slave trade vra» entirely abolished' north of the 
aqnatobi a ntmtual right of search and a mixed Commission Court 
b^g agreed upon to give effect to the abolition^ SoUth of the equa- 
tor, the trade under the Portuguese flag was for a time to be per- 
mitted ? but that only for the purpose of supplying the Transatinntic 
possessions of Portugal. The Government of Portugal, however, 
solemnly engaged to take every means Within their power to effedt 
the unlversm abolition, ami * to assimilate the legislation of Por- 
‘'togal on the subject as much as possible to that of England.’ 
Upon Portugal acknowledging the independence of Brassil, the 
Portuguese slave trade, by this treaty, became illicit south of the 
oqUateV, hs well as north, though the Portuguese flag did not 
come'under the maritime police which watched over it north of 
the equator ; and it appears to he an omission in tlie treaty that it 
contained no stipulation to that effect. In 18:26, the Portuguese 
Government admitted that the moment was come for putting a stop 
Ibr ever to the inhuman traflic, ami engaged to enter into a more 
binding treaty with Great Britain for destroying it in their own 
dominidns, and to co-operate with her in extinguishing it in 
Others. But neither in consequence of this engagement, which 
has never been acted upon, nor of the traflic becoming illicit 
every where by tiio law of Portugal, has it in any way diminish- 
ed^ but, on the contrary, it has been carried on since that time to 
ah extent which it never before attained. It has completely frus- 
trated all the 'endeavours of the Brazilian Government, to check 
the importation of negroes into their territory, and has received 
the most Open and shameful toleration and even support from the 
Portuguese authorities on the coast of Africa. Lord PalmetSton, 
last year, appears to have forwarded to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment a detail of the arrangements by which alone it will be prac- 
ticable to abolish the slave trade, and requires that a treaty should 
he made to give effeet to such arrangements. Before an answer 
»r received, he has oeca^on to forward to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment authenticated instances of the recent violation of the existing 
treaty, by slavers under the Portuguese flag, apd of coflni^ance 
on the part of the Portuguese autiiorities. Mi de Villa Ileal gave 
genen^f assurances, which of course mean nothing, that these cases 
ahoUld be enquired into, ahd then has' the effrontery to imjily that 
in a of this piracy^ presenting an nccuinulation of the>WOrit 
evild incident to the tra^,' We had done wrohgStt de^ining,tmd 
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under thoBortugueseJagt fraudulentljr obtained, beeftiisa>abe,VKiia 
not« wlion taken, m some spot actually) specified m tbedd treatyt 
We call this unequalled effrontery* afitfu’ all that we have donetfot 
Portugal, and after all that she has promised us on. the subjeet of 
the shkve trade, and after the solemn promises and engagements 
of her sovereign, who * bound himself to co-opeinate with us in 

* the cause of humanity, and to adopt such measures as may l^st 

* conduce to the execution of this engagement according to iU true 
‘ intent and meaning' Instead of objecting to the detention pf 
this vessel* the Portuguese Government should liave e]tpres8e4 
its deep regret at the deficiencies of the old treaty, by which* 
unhappily, the Commission at Sierra Leone was obliged to libe^- 
rate such a vessel, engaged in a criminal enterprise under tlie most 
aggravated circumstances, and taken with all her wretched cargo 
crammed on board; and have entered into new and more effective 
arrangements against the recurrence of such a case* This, tpo* 
they should have done without waiting for any invitation from us ; 
w'hereas, in return to our pressing desire that they should adopt 
the important articles of the French Conventions, the Poitpgupic 
Minister simply replies, after a delay of three months,, that his 
loss of time from attending the Chambers, has prevented his 
coming to any resolution on the subject. We rnuen mistake, the 
decision and firmness, as well as zeal, in this cause, that will be 
shown by any man we are likely to have at the head of foreign 
affairs, (for liappily this cause depends not on the change of par- 
ties, having been zealously advocated by all), if such conduct be 
tamely submitted to from a country bound to us for services in 
time pasty and in an especial manner at the present moment, and 
when not only honour and good faith, but mere honesty are con- 
cerned in the fulfilment of her engagements. We must, wh^ other 
means have failed, just take the mutter in our own hands, We 
say this, God knows, in no bullying spirit against an independent 
nation, but because, having takeu from us a large sum of money, 
she has broken the positive engagement, and failed in the contin- 
gent promises it was meant to purchase ; and, therefore, having 
the means of redress in our liands, it is due to ourselves to uso 
them. I.et Englanfl say the Portuguese slave trade shall ceasp, 
as Portugal has engined to us that it shall; and whp wiU,,qr 
ought to gainsay us ? 

It will nave been seen, therefore, that though far from perfect 
success has attended our efforts, whether in union with, the 
French or alone, to induce other powers to accede to the im- 
portant articles of the conventions made by iis wiUi France, ypt 
the obstacles are by no means serious and important. Every 
.pftWnr of Europe has acknowledged that' ft solemn- obhgStionds 
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uoMi^ th«m'to contrftwite to th» Abolition of^fcw* 4 MJCurt^'toaffic in 
out felloweroatni’€lB< Each also admit*, that their fbrnial dei^ratioA 
to that effect, made more than twenty year* ago, has to th» how 
been fruitless, and the pledges then given to use every means in 
the power of each to effect it, still unredeemed. The frivtdow 
pretexts trhioh have been advanced by some for not adopting the 
only means which experience has shown to be effectual, re^aiie 
only to be refuted, and the object to be sincerely and heasmy 
pursued by us, and complete success cannot bo far distant. We 
have abundant evidence before us that no exertions' will be wan(>^ 
ing on the part of Lord Palmerston. His urgent remonstrances 
and representations have been poured into eTwy country of the 
civilised world. His tone has been firm and decisive, when our slave 
treaties have been infringed ; he has used argument and persuasion 
where as yet there had been no obligation. After a carefiil pe- 
rusal of the documents before us, we hesitate not to say that his 
zealous, consistent, and able advocacy of this great cause, while it 
tends to raise his country highest among nations for enlightenetl 
humanity, and for moral worth, will constitute, next to the pre- 
servation of peace, his worthiest title to a lasting reputation. 

There yet remains another power, the last to be mentioned, but 
with reference to the slave trade, by far the most iropormnt. Of 
all countries in Europe the consent of Sjpain to the articles now 
discovered to be essenrial to the suppression of the traffic was the 
most needed, and the least expected. It will be impossible 
that our readers should appreciate the extent of the evil to be 
redressed in this quarter ; the difficulties in the way of that re- 
dress from indifference, from jealousy, from bad faith, and from 
self-interest; the patience and perseverance with which the object 
has been pursued, and the diplomatic skill and address throu^ 
which it has been finally obtained ; without a reference to me 
actual state of the Spanish Slave Trade, as well va the existing 
arrangements between the two countries for its suppression. The 
history of the negotiations on the subject forms a curious chapter 
in the annals of aiplomacy, and is instructive, for the evidence it 
affords of the extent to which national bad faith can be carried, 
and the pertinacity with which it can bo allbered to. In 1514, 
the King of Spain, in a treaty made with Great ’Britain, otated, 
that he fully participated in the sentiments of humanity which 
actuated the King of JBnglmid wlrii respect to dais ui^ust And in- 
human traffic, and twice in that year he solemnly eogt^od ^'to 
* take measures fisr giving’ effect to dicse sentimeDt*.’ Nothis^ 
f(^lok^ from these proptiftes ^-«^fter three years, and. at thbdnd 
difficult n^^^tiens, conducted with ahiUty aiid4Wfc» 
t*«Bg!l4W»doi*y on .party and w^iiltc^Mnionaiaod'Atthtmifhge 
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on the otiber^ a (kreatv was concluded. Tins treaty bearft upon 
tibe face of it the weil-known stfunp of otie of the parUes ; for 
l^e first article of the treaty having stated that the slave trade 
shall be for ever abolished throughout the doiUiniong of Spain, 
the third stipulates that L.400,000 shall be paid b^ England to 
the King of Spain. This was a bribe to his Catholic Majesty to 
do that which lie had been bound by honour to do three years 
before. We shall presently see whether, as in the case of Poiv 
tugal, more reliance could be placed upon his honesty. In order 
to give full and complete effect to the laudable objects of thO 
treaty, a mutual right of search in certain waters was agreed upon, 
as well as two courts of mixed commission, one on Spanish, and 
one on English territory. This treaty promised well, but it soon 
was seen to be a dead letter. To give it effect, it required the co^ 
operation of Spain ; and all that could be obtained from her 
was the reluctant issue of decrees for the observance of the treaty, 
and in no one instance was obedience to these decrees either paid 
or exacted. As therefore we, of course, could not prevent ships 
from fitting out for this traffic in Spanish ports, and as by the 
treaty our cruisers were not to detain a vessel which had no 
negroes actually on board, the whole value of the treaty was lost. 
The trade flourished as much as ever, and, unhappily, with in> 
creased cruelty, from the necessity of evading the vigilance of our 
cruisers. Our representations of these facts were met as usual 
with evasions, til), being unable to hold out any longer, the King 
of Spmn, after an interval of five years, agreed to an additional 
article, to the effect that, if undeniable evidence be adduced of 
slaves having been on board, (not of the vessel having been fitted 
up for their reception), then the vessel might be captured. This 
might have done some good, but difficulty was found in giving 
effect to it. The authorities in Cuba would not acknowle^e it ; 
the Spanish commissioners refused to act upon it ; and at len^h 
it was discovered, four years afterwards, that this additional article 
had never been communicated to any body out of the Spanish 
Government, and of course had never obtained the efficiency of 
law. The British minister insisted on this being remedied, and 
consequently, in 1826, years after it had been formally rati- 
fied With us, the article received its due promulgation. Small 
good, however, resulted even then from this additional article. 
The difficulty of proving that the vessel had had slaves on board 
during that particular voyage, and the enormous penalties i« the 
shape of demurrage and cost incurred by the captor if the proof 
Mled, rendered our captiuns exceedingly averse to detaining 
vessels iff which slaves were not aotuallpfiMnd on board. 

From 1826 to 1830, all that Cur confhltttsiegertlbns at Madrid 
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couM extsa^fc, tiKere snndry royal’ ordeers, addressed to the authorities 
in CnWoto see that the treaties entered into for. the suppression 
of , 'die edave trade were not infringed. It is needless to sajr that 
these "Were not worth the paper on which they were written. 
They* formed a common subject of ridicule at Ilavanaj and either 
piayate. instructions to disregard them had been sent with them, 
pr there was a previous understanding that they were not to bo 
att^ded to.. The last of these royal orders is dated August 3, 
1830, and describes itself as being more decisive than its prede»* 
cessors, and more imperative upon the Cuban authorities to pro* 
vent evasions of the slave trade treaties. Whatever may have 
been its charaoter, it followed the fate of its predecessors. After 
this, tlie British Government ceased not to point out the totaling* 
efficiency of all existing arramgemcnts, and to call upon the fc5pan.» 
isk Government, in the name of humanity and of good faith, to 
pay some regard to its solemn pledges, and to consent to some 
new method for attaining the object which Spain, equally with 
Ihiglaud, professed to have in view. 

Some details are, however, necessary to convey a notion of 
the frigbtiul extent of the traffic, fifteen years after Spain had 
agreed to suppress it. Between 1823 and 1802 no less than 
325 regular slavers left the port of the Havana for the coasts 
of Africa ; 236 returned, importing in them into the island of 
Cuba upwards of 100,000 slaves : of the 89 vessels that did not 
return, some wore captured by the British cruisers, and the rest 
perished with or without their wretched cargoes. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the later reports of the British (som- 
miasipuers at the Plavana and at Sierra Leone, with reference 
to the activity of the traffic, and the only effectual means for 
its suppression. In 1832 ffie commissioners at Sierra Leone 
state, It is our painful duty to inform your Lordship, that the 

* Spamsh slave trade carrie<l on under our own observation, is 
^ to as full activity on this devoted coast as it ever was. We are 
‘ perfectly convinced, from experience, and from the operation of 

* the equipment article of the Netherlands treaty, in totally sup* 
‘ pressing the slave trade under the flag of that nation, that no- 
‘ thing ishort of a similar article in the slave trade treaty with 

* Spain will really suppress that traffic under the Spanish flag,’ ' 

In 1833, they state, ‘ That the Spanish subjects ate for ^re 

* doefdy engaged in the traffic than any other, and that all 

* eifonts hitherto made to cheric it have been Unavailing,’ In the 
next year, after a long list of slaving enterprises under the Spa- 
nish .pag, they sayw-« Th®e facts undoubtedly prove the system 
‘ and extent the ^ Spanish slav^ trade, and the protection an<l 
‘ oonpivanou which it tmteivos iirom the authorities.. -They show 
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*■ the necessity of opposing the skill and experience of slave 
‘ traders^ by the adoption of a measure which we have frequently 

* referred to^ as being in our opinion the sure and only means by 
‘ which such slave trade will be effectually repressed — we mean 

* the addition of the equipment article to our present slave treaty 

* with Spain.’ Each year also, a similar statement of the extent 
to which the traffic is carried on has been made by our commts^ 
Hionopiin Cuba» and the urgent necessity for the same remedy 
described, if possible, in still stronger terms. The very last report 
from ^Havana concludes thus-^* On such a lamentable statement it- 
‘ is. needless for me to expatiate. Your lordship will, however, per- 
‘ cei'Vd, that, never has the slave trade of Cuba been at a greater 

* height than at present, and that the remonstrances of his Ma> 

‘ jesty -8 Commissioners here are not attended to, except in a man- 
‘ ner that amounts to downright mockery.’ Mr Addington, our 
minister nt Madrid, was desired repeatedly to press, upon the 
Spanish Government the adoption of this one effectual means for 
the suppression of the trade, and to give us in this single instance 
an evidence of good faith on the subject. The efforts made by this 
gentleman were .attended with the most signal want of success. 
His representations were met either by evasion or insolent neglect: 

‘ The major part,’ he states in a despatch, ‘ have never received 
‘ any answer at aill.’ After repeated efforts, and after having ex- 
hausted all his means of influence, he can only inform L/ord 
Palmerston, that ‘ though the Spanish minister does not show a 

* symjitom of an intention to grant the additional articles, yet that 
‘ he appears averse to the vicious traffic in general.' 

Under these unfavourable circumstances, with the repeated' fail- 
ures eff all his predecessors before his eyes, Mr Villicrs, upon be- 
coming minister at Madrid, took up tlie thread of the negotiation. 
Mu was directed to use every exertion to prevail upon the Spanish 
Government, if unwilling to do more, to adopt at least the stipu- 
lations so often pressed upon them, relative to the equipment 
of; vessels. It is not easy to overstate the difficulties which he 
had to contend Avitb. The subject between the two governments 
waS) exhausted.; appeals without end to the humanity, to the 
sense of national honour, deeply concerned in the fulfilment of its 
engagements, had been made to the Spanish Government^ and 
the language of the bitterest reproach bad been unsparingly used. 
It had.’ been proved, that no sense of moral obligation was siaffi* 
cieut to induce the Spanish Government tosufier the abolition- of 
the t^de, and the powerful interests connected with Cuba, (the 
great and cherished remnant of that world that once called Spain 
its mistress) were altogether opposed to it.> On: the part of the 
peoploteo, iind even of. the majority ol those, who regulate pub- 
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lio*6piaion, our unoeai^g efforts to effect the abolition of the 
trade were oitber iklicaled as QuhcotiO) or ascribed to self-interest, 
and the desire to reduce Cuba to the level of our own ruined 
colonies* As for sympathy with disinterested feelings of humanity, 
it was idle to think of them. It would indeed be a bitter mTOkery* if 
a pretence to them were set up on the part of a nation whose his- 
tory is a record of the most savage violation of such feelings j 
where civil wars are loved for the massacres that they occasion ; 
and where to this day, constituted and recognised authorities try 
helpless old women by martial law, and in cold blood bring them 
before a file of soldiers to be shot. In short, never were negotia- 
tions commenced under circumstances that afforded a fainter pros- 
pect of success~-and the result at hrst bore out the expectation. 
A long and formal representation of all the offences of Spain in this 
matter, and of the claims of Great Britain, was addressed to M. de 
Stea by Mr Villiers. This statement, which Lord Palmerston, in 
conveying * the King’s full and entire approbation of it,’ charac- 
terises * as an able and masterly note, containing a luminous expo- 
* sition of the faithlessness of the Spanish Government,* was left at 
first unnoticed. In the mean while, however, great and important 
changes were effecting, less perhaps in the forms than in the 
working of the Spanish polity, A struggle had commenced, 
which continues to this day, and which, we trust in God, will 
never stop until popular power shall have secured itself within 
the forms of constitutional government, and crushed for ever 
every remnant of that apostolical despotism, under whose wither- 
ing influence a highly-gifted and once powerful nation has shrunk 
into insignificance and barbarism. 

Shortly after his arrival, Mr Villiers had to deal with a goverti* 
ment emancipated from the perfidious and bigoted Ferdinand, and 
presided over by a man who, if events have proved him deficient 
in the practical <|ualities of a statesman, and unequal to bring 
into subjection the unruly spirits of men in a revolutionary 
period, was yet a man of cultivated intellect, of refined feelings, 
and of unblemished integrity. We speak of Martinez de la Rosa. 
But whatever may have been this minister’s wishes, and they 
certainly were on the side of iustice and humanity, his course 
at a very critical juncture of public affairs was beset with difficul- 
ties, which he wanted firmness and resointion to overcome. He 
feared also to provoke hostility on the part of the great interests 
conneoted with Cuba, and consequently with the slave trade, as 
wdl as to expose himself to the misrepresentation of submittittg 
to the dictation of England. The only political consideration- that' 
^Id be se^ested to him, was the advantage of Engffsh support 
in the civil contest then raging in Spain. All other means of in^ 
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flttdaciag bim were {iarely personal and diplomatic* Of these Mr 
VUliem availed himself. And in the end* after strenuous and per*' 
seveiing efforts* continued during eighteen months, a treaty was 
obtained* containing not only the stipulation for the capture of 
vessels equipped for the traffic (for which alone Mr Villiers had 
been instructed to apply)* but providing for the penal castigation 
of the owners* captains* and supercargoes ; for the breaking up 
of the condemned vessels ; and for the delivery of the wretched 
captives to British authorities. The geographical limits* -^so^' 
wUhin which the right of search is allowed* are far more extmiaive 
than in the French convention. This treaty was announced in 
the King’s speech at the opening of the present Session, and an' 
act of Parliament has since passed, giving effect to its stipulations. 

The great and essential difference between this treaty and all 
others concluded with Spain, is that it does not depend for its ful- 
filment upon Spanish co-operation. All is left to the regulations of 
the British Government, and the activity of British cruisers. It 
is essentially a measure of prevention. Kvery vessel engaged in 
the traffic, must, on leaving port, be so fitted out as to afford clear 
evidence of guilty intention, and may now be seized before the 
guilt is consummated. When once seized under such circum- 
stances, there can be no evasion. In every other scheme for the 
prevention of the slave trade, the facilities of evasion are endless. 
We confidently anticipate that slighter exertions on our part will 
now be necessary, and a less sacriflee of money, and of the valu- 
able Hves of our fellow-countrymen : for whereas at present, our 
numerous cruisers are fruitlessly eng^ed in sailing up and down* 
for the chance of finding vessels with slaves on board* while fhe 
empty slavers under their very eyes are waiting perhaps for months 
for their cargoes, a small force will now suffice to make the sea un- 
tenable for these pirates. Steamers will probably be cmploved. 
They will sail up the rivers, or into the bays and creeks where 
the slavers are in the habit of waiting, and seize them, although 
a single negro may not have been put on board. 

We will mention but one thing more. In the commencement 
of February a man-of-war returned from the coast of Africa, 
bringing Intelligence that one of our cruisers had captured three 
vessel?* under the new treaty, having on board L.7000 in dollars* 
for the purchase of slaves. And on May Iti, another vessel ar- 
rived at Portsmouth from the same station, by which we learnt 
that there were nineteen ^anish vessels* captured under the new 
treaty* waiting at Sierra Beone for adjudication, until our act of 
Parliament, giving effect to it* should arrive. Now the average 
number of Spanish vessels captured dttring the year does not ex- 
ceed six for many years past. 

We have dwelt thus long upon this case, because we think that 
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a faW Wow haft ^e«a,atn]«Qlc at the slave trade in (one oi itti oldest 
and fiurest BtKmgholds, and beoaiise we>thi»ki that the eineiMn- 
staoioea under which success has been obtained, render its achieve^ 
nsent highly creditable to the Uritish representative by whom the 
n^otiations have been conducted. We deem this treaty also of 
immeasurably greater importance, when viewed in oonjunotion 
with the conventions entered into with France. Spain putting the 
prevention of the trade under her flag into our hands, and France 
cooperating with us in the suppression of her own and that of other 
nation^ it needs must be that this infernal traffic, comprehendua^ 
within itself all other crimes of the highest magnitude, robbery, 
murder, piracy, must henceforth rapidly decline. The assertion, 
that it will never entirely cease until all the nations of Christendom 
shall declare it piracy, is, in one sense, undoubtedly true* We 
doubt, however, whether they who are constantly affirming this, are 
quite aware of all that must be comprehended under it to make it 
true. It is not calling the traffic piracy, and making it punishable 
by the laws of the country so calling it, that will abolish it ; for 
no dependence, as we know full well, could be placed upon native 
authorities for giving effect to the law in such cases. There must 
be a law agreed upon by all nations, strictly defining the nature 
of this piracy and afhxing the penalty to it ; for be it remembered, 
tho punishment for piracy is not the same in all countries. There 
must also be tribunals, composed of judges from all nations, settled 
in places contiguous to the line of traffic, to decide upon the cri- 
minality of parties accused, and to decree the liberation of the cap- 
tive negroes. After this — if all nations set heartily to the work 
— if their authorities neither permitted vessels to fit out in their 
ports, nor fmnished papers to such as were suspected of criminal 
intentions — if they took good care to prevent the landing of tlieso 
living cargoes when they arrived in their colonies, and thus de- 
spoiled tlie pirate of his market — and if also, at the sam^^ time 
that their own cruiscis were ever on the alert, they gave bcm|<>cs 
to privateers to capture, for their own profit, vessels engaged in 
the traffic — then, doubtless, wc admit the slave trade would be at 
once and for ever at an end. ]3ut unless all tKis were done, the 
mer<^ brand of piracy would be as complete a mockery as every 
measure talten by foreign powers to the same end has becu before it. 
No one, however, acquainted with the state of feeling on this subject 
Europe, and the weakness of abstract philanthropy when pppo- 
wd to interest, can imagine that such a state of things is possible. 
It IS, therefore, absurd to be ever oalUng out foi^ impossibiUtWi 
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Wie have hod pleasure also, from another reason, in dwell-* 
iffgrup on the trlum]^' of our efforts in this great cause during the 
last- four years. Our foreign policy has been assailed without 
ceasing, and our ministers upbraided for the hearty and effective 
Support which they have afforded to the (so called) revolntionary 
governments of France and Spain. But surely there is some- 
thing which must strike- the most indifferent, and something 
wherewithal to silence even professional detractors, in the fact that 
it has been from those two countries, — countries whoso commercial 
asftfd'' worldly interests were most opposed to the sacrifice — that 
these important concessions were obtained. And is there no con- 
nexion of cause and effect in this coincidence ? Had we not for 
years been cheated by deceitful promises and unmeaning decrees, 
from the Bourbons in France ? And can any one be so ignorant 
or- so silly as to suppose that good in this, or any other shape. 
Would have been obtained from Don Carlos, who can only num- 
ber among his partisans, the weak-minded, the selfish, and the cri- 
minal ? Far be it from us to think so. On the contrary we 
maintain that, leaving out of consideration the general expediency 
of our policy, and its many certain and contingent advantages, 
there is enough in the two conventions with France, and in the 
mcent treaty with Spain, to justify the support which we have 
afforded the Government of each country in their hour of peril, and 
the firm and faithful alliance which has been its natural result. 


AnT. V. — Narrative of an Expeditioji across the Andes^ and doicn 
the Amazons from lAma to Fara ; with Information respecting 
the ’Commercial Advantages to be derived from the Navigation of 
that Miver, and concerning the Countries through which it passes. 
By Lieutenant William Smvtii. 8vo. London. 1836. 

'T'Hi' Juno, 1884, his Majesty’s ship Samarang anchored at the port 
Of Callao, to remain there a few months, previous to her de- 
parture for England, the time of her commission being expired. 
The' Cedioitsness of the delay was beguiled by the officers ill fre- 
quent visits to Lima, where Lieutenant Smyth soon caught the idea 
of pehetrating the Montana (as the forests of the interior ate gen<^* 
rally Oalled by the Spanish Americans), and of discovering some 
ilew and comparatively easy line of communication between the 
^Peruvian Andes and the Atlantic Ocean. The river Ucayali, 
he wa9 told, the great southern bfanch of the Marailon, may be 
ifi^il'ated a long way up by vessels of the largest sisse, to the 
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Uba^li <lnMBi thc '^ortb, has snfiicient depth of water for c$iM»6k 
asffltf^as'the port (or canoe-^station) of Mayro, eight daya^'jottr^ 
iiOp from' Its fttOuth. Now Mayro is bat two dayi^ distant fkrtn 
POSWO)! frottt Huanuco, and eight from Cerro de Pat^'. 

tho productions of the ricdi countries on the eastern slopes 
^ tho Andes, instead of being carried some hundred miles to fhe 
western coast, orer the almost impracticable roads of the Cbi'- 
dillera, might be easily conveyed to Mayro, and thence sent 
down in canoes to the mouth of the Pachitea, to be there ship* 
ped in vessels capable, after descending the m^estic streams Of 
the Ueayali and Marahon, of bearing their freights across the 
ocean. This important physical possibility was exhibited to 
Lieutenant Smyth, accompanied by a long train of brilliant con- 
sequences. Commerce, it was said, having once found its way 
up those great rivers, would speedily awaken the dormant ener- 
gies of the people 5 new sources of wealth would be discovered, 
and the complete dcvolopemcnt of the resources of one of the 
most favoured countries in the world would follow of necessity. 
I'hese representations were more than suilicient to aronse the 
enterprising spirit of a British officer, and Lieutenant Smyth 
determined at once to explore the desired route. We can easily 
conceive that he did not balance long, nor suffer himself to be 
intimidated by the contemplation of the difficulties which threat- 
ened one who engaged in so great an enterprise with such slender 
means ; while on one side he saw awaiting him the honourable 
distinction of courageously achieving a useful discovery, and on 
the other, looked back on the gloomy lobbies of the Admiralty, 
where so many officers of his Majesty’s navy, like Lucian's ghosts 
on the shares of Styx, pace sadly to and fro, till it shall please 
one of the demi-gods above stairs to give a hint to the official 
Charon, who ferries them over to the Klysium of full pay. 

The design of the expedition thus projiosed to be undertaken 
by Lieutenant Smyth was readily sanctioned by his commanding 
officers; his pecuniary means were increased by a subscription 
of the British residents iu Lima, who felt an interest in his 
success ; and finally, what seemed of greatest importance, the 
Peruvian Government was induced to take ft port in the expedi- 
tion, and to appoint its own officers to accompany our author. 
One of these .officers, Colonel Althaus, was charged with the di* 
rectiou of the expedition as far as the Port of Mayro, where it 
was expected the journey by land would terminate ; 'other 
two, vi*. Major Pedro Beltran, and Lieutenant Ramon Aftcarafe, 
(the latte* a naval officer), were to proceed with the trov* 

vellfffs to confiitenee of the Ucayali with the Mftrafiioii; 
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E^rtii lof toUdiers «pdi ba|^gag«»mulM were also liberally pr«r> 
bat, never made tbeir appearance. We confess that the 
to mahe the Pevavian Government participate in our 
author^ plamb appears to us to have been an injudicious step$ 
consent and C^provai were all that it was really in the power of 
tl^t Oovernnient to bestow. Its inability to make any large 
disbursements of money ought to have been well known to' the 
Bridsh residents in the country* but the arrangement whidi 
placed the movements of the expedition in any degree under the 
control of Peruvian officers seems* in our eyes* most highly 
ohjcctionable, Very different spirits actuate him who volunteers 
to execute the hazardous enterprise which he has planned him’, 
self* and him who engages in such enterprise only because he is 
commanded to do so. The repugnance of the escort is a con-, 
slant deadweight on the zeal of the leader. Lieutenant Smyth’s 
Peruvian companions probably smoothed his road through that 
part of the country in which the authority of the republic is es* 
tablishcd ; but, unless we suppose that each of them was animat* 
cd by an enthusiasm like that of our author, (which is extremely 
improbable) we cannot avoid believing, that beyond the pale of 
civilized men, and where the difficulties really began, they only 
served to impede his march. The justice of this remark will 
be apparent hereafter. 

All the preparations being completed, our author and his comi>> 
panion, Mr Fred, Lowe, a junior officer of the Samarang, com- 
menced their journey from Lima on the 20th September, leaving 
their Peruvian associates to follow them, as soon as they could 
procure the requisite funds from the public coffers. 'I'he route 
from Lima to C'crro de l^aseo has been so frequently described-, 
that w'e need not, on the present occasion, dwell long on its de- 
tails. We cannot, however, avoid intimating our suspicion, that 
our author errs in representing the river Caravello or Chillon as 
falling into the bay of Ancon. We believe the fact to be, that 
he came to that river when only three or four leagues from Lima, 
And then afterwards taking the short cut to the right up the llio 
Seco, ho lost sight of it, till having crossed the ridge, he came 
on it again at Alcacoto ; but not being auarc of the identity of 
the river at this place with that w’hich ho had met at Caravello, 
he has inadvertently made two rivers of one wliieh has two 
names. 

The road by the river Chillon crosses the Cordillera by the 
pass called Portaohuelo de la Viuda, which is 15,000 feet above 
the sea. This pass is not above 50 miles from the sea coast, in 
a straight line, though 100 miles from Lima by route. At a 
little distance from the pass, and elevated 800 or 900 feet above 
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ity l»'tKe pe'ak of La Viiida, which riscsi beyond thb llmkrc^ pot- 
petiuil anow. Between the Portachuelo de ia Viuda-attd Oenro 
de Pasoo (a distance of about 40 miles in a direct linO),' extends 
the breadm of the elevatec^lain of Bonbon, the leAgtSi of which 
is not SO easily defined, luis plain presents an litteven rocky 
surface, with a great quantity of bog, little Verdure, and varies 
in elevation from 13,000 to 15,000 feet. Many points of the 
ridges which cross it rise to the limits of perpetual snow. Tlie 
dark colour of the sky at so great an elevation aids the dismal 
impression which the bleak, inhospitable prospect is calculated to 
make on the traveller. He suffers, too, from the puna, or sick- 
ness occasioned by the rarified condition of the atmosphere at 
great heights, and owing to the same cause he feels the heat of 
the sun’s rays insupportable ; but if to avoid the scorching beams, 
he goes into tlie shade, he finds that he passes at once from the 
extreme of heat to that of cold. The rocks and the stony soil, 
remarkable for their bright metallic colours, indicative of the 
mineral wealth which they conceal, explain to the passer by why 
men, disregarding the sternness of the climate, have always con- 
gregated eagerly on the dreary heiglits of Cerro do Pasco. Our 
author passes over the plains of Bonbon with little commentary ; 
the only object which appears to have engaged his attention was 
the ruined Indian town called Taboinga, or Tambo-inca, of 
which he gives the following account : — 

‘We crossed the rivers without difficulty, and, proceeding about a 
league to the northward, came to the ruins of an ancient Indian town, 
called Taboinga or Tambo-inca. The walls of most of the dwellings 
Were standing to the height of from two to eight feet. By what remains, 
the houses appear to have been built of different sizes and sbapes, some 
being circular, and others sejuare, and separate from each other ; they 
Were all ^constructed with large stones in their natural shapes, the inter- 
atices being filled up with smaller ones, and the whole cemenletl together. 
About two hundred yards to the N.N.W. were the ruins of a sort of 
temple, of a quadrangular form, with a flight of a dozen steps on two 
sides : the walls were quite levelled, little more than a heap of stones 
remained ; tlm whole seemed to have been surrounded by a stone bar- 
rier, which included a considerable portion of the pl«|in.’ P. 33. 

We call our readers’ attention to this Pernyidn village of the 
time of the Incas, chiefly on account of somdlmteresting particu- 
lars respecting it which we find in the narrative of the German 
naturalist Poeppig. This traveller found here, in 1820, the 
roofs of some of the houses still entire ; they were constructed of 
some stones embedded in mortar, in the form of a cupola with 
pointed arches. The fact that the Peruvians wore skilful in the 
<conBtraction of careen roofis, was known to some writers of the 
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siicteenth century^ though since lost sight of or denied altogether. 
JEven Ulloa declares that they , were ignoraiU of the art of con- 
structing any kind of arch, and supposes them to have used flat 
wooden raois# The solidity of these dwellings says more for the 
architectural ajbiUties of the ancient Peruvians, than their humble 
dimensions and small doorways ; they rarely exceed twenty feet 
in diameter and fourteen in height. But, however sliglit th(> 
trace of art and civilisation which wc find among these ruins, it 
must excite our admiration whexi we consider how close it is to 
the line of perpetual congelation. 

It is now time that we should accompany our author into 
Cerro de Pasco, the capital of the richest mineral district of 
Peru. 

^ Wo arrived in a cold rain, and our first impression of it was by no 
moans favourable. It being Sunday, the people were paddling about tlie 
mud<ly streets dressed in all the colours of the rainbow. Wo passed in 
single file, making no small splasli, and the wondering Tndiaiis gazed at 
us in silence. Dr Valdizan conducted us to an unoccupied Jiouse belonging 
to his brother, wliose kindness and Iiospitality to us were most liheral. 

* The town, on entering it, much resernhlcs many of the villages in 
South Wales ; tliat is to say, it is irregularly built on very uneven ground, 
rising in hills hrokoii and bare ; the houses are whitewashed, and some 
of them, besides the door, have a small glazed window; the bettor sort 
have fire-places, for whicli luxury tliey are indeA)tcd to our countrymen, 
for l)cfore their arrival they only used ‘‘ braseros,” or pans containing 
heated coals. In some of the houses they have an idle and dirty plan of 
liaving a liole with a trap-door whore the hearth should be, for the recep- 
tion of coals ; this is quite in accordance with the natural indolence of 
tlie country, for tlie labour of bringing in a box of coals two or three 
times a day would he too severe a service for them to perform. 

* Cerro Pasco is divided into three districts — Chenpimarca, Yanacau- 
cha, and Santa Rosa: each of these has its cIiiuTh and priest. The 
population fluctuates according to tlie state of the mines ; for when a 
productive mine is discovered, the Indians flock in from the country 
round to work at it ; the average number may ho taken at from 12,000 
to 16,000. A'liore are two squares ; tlie principal one is called Clnm- 
pimarca, the other is called tin? Square of Commerce, where the market 
is held, which is well supplied with meat, fruit, and vegetables from all 
the country round for many leagues. In tlie square of Cheupiinarca is 
the cathedral, a building much like an Englisli liaru in its exterior, except 
that the latter would bo built with more arcliitectural regularity. U'l.:e 
inside is little better than the out, and is adornetl with a few gilded saints. 
The streets are dirty and irregular, and run in every direction ; llie sub- 
urbs are nothing move than a ronfuse<l collection of dirty-looking nuid 
cottages, wliich are hastily erected when required for the convenience of 
the miners near any new mine that is opened, while those that are near 
a mine that has done working are deserted ; consequently the town is 
constantly altering its form. Tlie mouths of the mines arc frequently in 
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They are sometimes 
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nearly double the reality. There have been occa- 
sional periods, certainly, when the population of that place 
aniounted to 14,000, but 8000 was always considered the ave- 
rage, and in 1829 the actual number of inhabitants was only 
5000. The mouths of, or openings into the mines, in and about 
the town, are above 1000 ; and though most of them are quite 
uselep, a few only of the mines being worked, no attempt what- 
ever is made to close them up. The old Spanish laws permitted 
the discoverer of a mine to work it, and follow the precious veins 
under the houses of others, and even under the churches. I'hc 
effect of this license is easily discerned here, where the dwellings, 
and indeed every thing above ground, is obviously of secondary 
importance. The streets arc narrow lanes, crooked and uneven, 
quite impassable for any kind of vehicle, and difficult or even 
dangerous to the inexperienced foot-passenger. The puna, also, 
is here so afflicting, that no exertion can be maintained, by a 
stranger at least, for any length of time ; yet the Indians in the 
mines labour unremittingly. No in-door enjoyments compensate 
the out-door inconveniences of Cerro de Pasco. There is no 
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etttio«ed in the courts and yards of houses.'— Pp. 38 
\V d suspect that our author's estimstA nf 



society in the place ; every necessary of life is exorbitantly dear, 
though, thanks to the Pasco- Peruvian Mining Company, who 
worked some seams of coal in the neighbourhood, fuel, one of 
the most necessary, and formerly the dearest article in the Cerro, 
is now comparatively cheap. The Indians attached to the mines 
in active operation, are constantly engaged in deadly feuds with 
one another ; and as there is no police to restrain them, their 
ijuarrels often assume a formidable appearance. 'I’heir peaceable 
leisure hours are spent in gaming and drinking. I'he prevailing 
characteristics of this fountain of riches, as Cerro de Pasco is 
generally thought to be (and in one sense not unjustly thought 
so, since the gross produce of its mines may he estimated, on an 
average, at L.300,000 sterling), arc reckless profligacy and dis- 
comfort. 


The great elevated plain which extends between the Western 
Ancles and Cerro de Pasco is furrowed by numerous rapid rivers, 
which hurry southwards to join the Ucayali, the course of which 
winds in great circuit to the cast, and then to the north. Oiie 
of these rivers, the Jauja, has its source in the lake Chinchay- 
cocho, not far from Cerro do Pasco. A few miles north-westward 
from this lake, the Maranon first issues from the lake Llauricocho, 
and continually receiving fresh accessions as it flows at first 
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north-westward and afterwards to the east, at length unites its aug- 
mented waters with the equally copious streams of the Ucayali, 
Close to Cerro de Pasco rises the Huallaga, which, falling like 
a mountain brook down the steep valleys of the Eastern Andes, 
pursues a tortuous course northward till it joins the Marauon, 
two hundred miles above the junction of the latter with the 
Ucayali. Thus a circle of ten leagues in diameter would em- 
brace the sources of those three rivers, the least of which, the 
Huallaga, though far inferior to the other two, is yet a greater 
river than the Rhine. T.a Condemine descended the Maranon 
from the point where it first becomes navigable. Its northern 
confluents had been long previously explored by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who issued from Quito. Eicutenant Lister Mawe, 
avoiding the circuit made by the upper course of that river, 
journeyed overland to Moyobamba, and first commenced his 
river navigation on the lower part of the Huallaga. The course 
of the Ucayali has been followed downwards, at various times, 
by the Franciscan missionaries. Now, the object of our author 
was to cross from the valley of the Huallaga to that of the 
Ucayali, and thus to beat a path by which the navigable streams 
of the latter river might be reached at the least possible expense 
of time and labour. 

On the 7th October, our author left Cerro de Pasco, on his 
way to Huanuco, the Peruvian officers still lagging behind, wait- 
ing for their pay. At the head of the valley of the Huallaga are 
situated the Haciendas, or estates in which are carried on the 
operations of breaking and w’ashing the silver ore, and of ex- 
tracting the metal. A perceptible change of climate already 
exhilarates the traveller, when only three or four leagues from 
Cerro de Pasco. Lower down, the valley contracts, and the 
descent becomes more rapid. The path cut in the rock winds 
along the face of precipices some hundred feet in height, ami 
the stream below foams through a deep ravine, overhung by a 
vegetation continually increasing in luxuriance, at the village 
of San Rafael, 5500 feet below Cerro de Pasco. The next 
stage brought our travellers to the region of tropical fruits ; and 
on the 1 1th (having made some delay) they entered Huanuco, of 
which our author gives the followdng account ; — 

‘ Huanuco ia situated in a beautiful valley on the eastern sido of the 
great range of the Andes, at an elevation of 6300 feet ; it Was founded 
in the year 1542, and was raised to a bishopric, the first nomination 
taking place 25th July, 1543. 

‘ The river Higueras, which descends from the Cordillera, surrounds 
the south side of the city, and joins the Huallaga, which encircles it on 
the eastern sido. Dr Valdizan informed us that this situation w'as chosen 
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dn account of tliQ insalubrity of the watera of the Huallaga, which aro 
jj^liuted by the numerous metal works on its banks. The Higuerns 
am'ply supplies this defect, its waters being conducted through the city 
by artilidnl cuts. At the entrance of the town there is a stone bridge of 
one fwcK over tho Higueras, rudoly constructed, and without parapets. 
Aftw passing through a short street of cottages, w’c came to wliat is 
called the Pantheon, which is merely a burying-ground, of about half an 
acre, surrounded by a mud wall, from whence an avenue of young trees, 
with the river on the right, conducts tlio traveller to the city, where, 
greatly to his surprise, ho finds only a street of miserably looking hotises, 
and this the best and only place entitled to be called a street in the 
whole city, for the cross streets are scarcely more tlian walls of gardrnts, 
with here and there a house attached to tliem. There is much regularity 
and uniformity in the design ; for the streets are all laid out of equal 
breadth, and at right angles with each otlier, which is the usual plan of 
the old Spaniards, leaving ample room for very commodious dwellings. 
The principal street is pitched with small sharp stones, and has become 
80 bad from inattention that it is painful ami difiicnlt to walk over ; the 
others bear no appearance of belonging to an inhabited town, being over- 

i jrown with bushes and grass, leaving only a pathway between. Iluanuco 
las fourteen churches, ineliuling the cathedral ; but that of San Augustin 
is the only one worth notice, there being a few well carved figures in 
wood over the altars, and the interior is simple and very neat. 'I'lio 
others arc miserable edifices inside and out.’ — I’p. G3-()4‘. 

On the evening of their arrival in Huanuco, our travellers 
visited the only coffeehouse in the place, and revelled in the 
luxury of ill-made ices. They were doubtless welcome visitors, 
for they attracted crowds. ‘ Tho Osag«^s,’ says our author, 
‘ who visited Europe, were not greater curiosities there than wo 
were in Huanuco.’ The population of the town of Iluanneo 
does not, wo believe, exceed 4500 ; the inhabitants of the valley 
(which is about fifteen miles long) and the dependent districts 
may amount to 12,000. Of these, the great majority are Indians 
and Mestizos. The lower orders speak the Qnichua, a dialect of 
the Peruvian language, which is understood also by most of the 
upper class. The climate of Huanuco is one of the most deli- 
cious in the world ; day and night, winter and summer, the 
variations of temperature are hardly perceptible. During one 
half of the year, tho serenity of the atmosphere is never for a 
moment disturbed ; heavy showers of rain occasionally fall in 
winter, but they quickly pass over, and only gladden nature — 
heavy nocturnal dews, at all seasons of the year, refresh and 
invigorate vegetation. 'Fhe fields near the town produce maize ; 
higher up the hills are fields of wheat. In the gardens are the 
orange, the citron, and other tropical fruits ; with the chirimolla, 
the nu^t exquisite of all, in great perfection. But what makes 
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this terrestrial paradise more remarkable is, that it is separated 
by the moderate distance of forty or fifty miles from everlastirjg 
snows, on the one side j and, on the other, from everlasting rains^ 
'IVees planted at Iluanuco thrive well ; but this part of the valley 
is not encumbered with wood, being still eight or ten leagues 
from the commencement of those groat natural forests, which 
extend without interruption to the shores of the Atlantic. We 
cannot quit the salubrious city of Iluanuco, without observing 
that, next to Lima, it is the oldest city in Peru. It was founded 
by Gomez de Alvarado as early as 1539; was twice abandoned, 
and repeopled for the second time in 1542 — which date Lieuten- 
ant Smyth seems to consider as that of its first origin. The 
fortress which protected the old Indian town, and wiiieh was a 
good specimen of Peruvian art, was taken to pieces a few years 
ago with great difficulty, for the sake of the building materials. 

In Huanuco, the English travellers were joined by the Peru- 
vian officers associated with them in the expedition. Hut the 
inability of the Government to render them the desired assistance 
was now quite appai’ent. The provincial prefects had all received 
general instructions to aid the expedition, but not in terms which 
authorized them to advance money. It was agreed, therefore, that 
Lieutenant Azearate should return to Cerro do Pasco, to endea- 
vour to remove this difficulty ; and that Colonel Althaus should 
remain at Huanuco, while the others wont forward on their route. 
Instead of two hundred soldiers, promised as an escort, only nine 
joined, and two of these deserted before the march commenced. 
The Indians drew terrible pictures of the dangers awaiting an 
expedition through the country of the savage C^ashibos, and our 
travellers were gazed on as men who had made up their minds to 
be eaten hy cannibals. 

Under all these discouragements, they set forward on the 21st of 
October, and crossing the Iluallaga, arrived in the evening at the 
village of V'alle. At the Indian village of Panao, where they arri- 
ved the following day, they felt a smart shock of an earthquake. 
The praises which belong to tlve climate of Iluanuco, are in some 
degree applicable also to the valley of the Iluallaga, as far as 
Panao ; but every step downwards brings the traveller nearer to 
the region of frequent or incessant rain — an ineonvenicnee of 
which our author and his party were soon rendered sensible. 
The Indians of Panao were willing enough to accompany the 
expedition to Pozuzu, but when they found that their services 
were reqixlred as far as Mayro, they began to quit the town. 
Their reluctance, however, w'as apparently got the better of by 
the exhortations of the priest, and the party started for Chaglia. 
The toil of the mountain road was repaid by splendid scenery. 
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' These mountains ai‘e formed of loose blocks of granite, slate, and 
sandstone ; the ravines we crossed were watered by small streams, ami 
covered with dwarf trees. From a place called Lluncu, we ha<l a most 
extensive view, mountain rising above mountain, until lost in tlio azure 
hue of the sky ; whilst to the westward was a heavy thunder storm, 

a arently resting on their lofty summits. Nature here displays her 
lest features in a style of grandeur which raises in the traveller’s 
breast feelings of admiration and awe, hardly conceivable by those to 
whom the scenes are familiar, or by those who Iiave not witnessed them.’ 
— P. 75. 

The road from Chaglla to Muua, only three feet in widtln 
wound round the edge of a steep mountain, eight hundred or a 
thousand feet above the Huallaga. At Muna, whence the road 
to Pozuzu leaves the river and strikes oft’ eastward across the 
montana, or forest, Lieutenant Smyth began to feel sensibly the 
hopelessness of his enterprise. The Indians, whose services as 
guides and porters through the trackless woods of the interior, 
were absolutely indispensable, continued obstinate in their refusal 
to go beyond Pozuzu. Nevertheless, the road to this place 
being pronounced practicable, our travellers assumed a look of 
confidence and set forward. 

* November 1st. — We all started at nine a.m. except the colonel, whf» 
remained for the reinforcements we expected from Panao, This, we 
concluded and hoped, would be our last journey on horseback ; the day 
brightened on us, and Avith the powers the colonel possessed, every tiling'; 
seemed to promise our being soon at Mayro. We had scarcely nsceiuled 
the hill over tlio town when it began to rain, and the paths, already knee- 
deep in mud, became exceedingly difficult for the beasts to wade through, 
and their extreme depth and narrowness obliged us often to dismount. 
In many places large trees ha«l fallen across the road, which forced us to 
alight to allow the animals to pass under tliem, an<l in others they had to 
climb over large blocks of stone. 

‘ Vegetation here was extremely liixuiiant ; the whole forest formed 
one continued mass, interwoven by creepers, and covered with moss of 
many different kinds, and of the most exquisite colours.’ — P. 82. 

The road presented every kind of difficulty — narrow, rugged, 
and slippery. It often went so near the edge of the precipices, 
that the least trip would have been fatal. Rapid torrents wer<^ 
to be crossed, and in one of these the ford led along a ledge of 
slippery rock, near the brink of a cataract a thousand feet deep. 
The night was spent in a ‘ tambo,* or shed, on the mountain 
above Muna, with the thermometer at 34'\ In the morning, the 
ground was covered with hoar frost. On the second day, the 
labours of the march were not diminished ; on the third its dan- 
gers were experienced. 

« We crossed two streams and ascended the Cuesta de Cwhi.’' From 
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thence to Po 2 uzu, with little exception, was one continued descent, fol- 
lowing the course or ravine of the river Consuelo, by an extremely nar- 
row, and in some places dangerous road. In the course of this descent, 
My or Beltran’s horse trod too near the edge of the precipice, the earth 
gave way, and the poor animal fell about 1500 feet, bounding from rode 
to rock like a stone ; the major saved himself by an extraordinary exer- 
tion of dexterous activity, caught the edge of the path with his hands, 
and thus recovered his footing.’ — P. 87. 

At length Pozuzu was reached, beyond which point there is no 
road for mules or horses ; and indeed these poor animals were so 
worn out by the journey from Muna, as to be wdiolly incapable 
of farther service. Here then the critical point was arrived at, 
wliere the success or failure of the expedition was to be decided, 
by the consent or refusal of the Indians to carry the baggage on 
to Mayro. But Pozuzu is a spot so rarely visited, that before 
we think of leaving it, we must give it a momentary survey. 

‘ The town of Pozuzu, or Yanahuanca, ns it is n*)W calknl, was origi- 
nally founded in the year 1712, and inhabited by a tribe called the; 
Ainages, whom the missionaries collected together at this, and another 
town called I'ilingo. In the year 1790, the Father Sobraviela made a 
contract with some persons at Iluanuco, fur constructing a bridge over 
the Pozuzu river, and clearing a mule road to Mayro, winch was to have 
cost 4000 dollars (or L.80() sterling) ; the bridge was the only part 
completed, and that in so bad a manner that it stood but a sliort time ; 
the road was never commenced. This was the last attempt to establis^li 
a communication with Sarayacu, by the way of Mayro. The small-pox 
carried off nearly all the inhabitants and tlie few who survived, removed 
to Muna, Chaglla, and Panao. The church, whose ruins alone exhibit 
any traces of the population once existing in Pozuzu, is now covered with 
one mass of creepers. The situation of the town appeared to have been 
well chosen, being on even ground on the left bank, and about two hun- 
dred yards distant from the river ; a single wretched hut is all that 
now remains of it ; and its only inhabitants are an intirni old Indian and 
Jiis family ; these people had cleared a small space of ground and sown 
it with pumpkins, which was all the cultivation we saw at Pozuzu. In 
the neighbourhood there are many small coca and yuca plantations, 
belonging chiefly to the Indians of Muna and Chaglla, who visit them 
every three or four months, at tlie lime for picking the coca loaves. 
Sugar-cane grows wild in considerable quantities, which is very rich in 
its saccharine produce, and grows to a large size. Fine pines and other 
tropical fruits and cotton in great abundance grow wild, but are little 
noticed by the Indians.’ — Pp. 91-93. 

^ The river Pozuzu is hero nothing more than a mountain tor- 
rent ; its breadtii at the place of our encampment was about thirty 
fathoms. There is a Huaro,” or suspension bridge over it, consisting 
of two ‘‘ sogas/’ or creepers about six or seven inches in circumference, 
lying parallel to each other, about two feet apart, and secured to wooden 
stages, about twelve feet bigli on each bank of the river, the accesses to 
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whtcU.aj'c by .iadined planes, formed hy trunks of trees placed lengtlw 
wise. By this the Indians cross to their coca plantations on the oppo- 
site bank. We did not witness their method of crossing, but were in- 
formed it was done With iimch ease in the following manner. I'he man 
suspends liimself to one of the ropes by a band which passes round bis 
chest, and embraces it with his legs, his body lianging below, and by 
pttllfng with his hands on the other rope, draws himself over. 

The hatdts of tlie river are extremely picturesque ; large trees oter- 
bang the stream, and in some places its course is checked hy the huge 
proluberaiiccs of a rock throwing it off, rouml which it rushes with fury, 
and in no place did we see it tranquil.’ — R 95. 

Our author and liis companions followed the river a few miles 
dowm, as far as its junctiou with the Huancabamba, where they 
had some large trees cut down for the purpose of making a raft 
to cross the united streams on the following day. The Indians 
were assembled, and a suiutblo harangue was made to them, 
setting forth the advantages likely to accrue to their country from 
the success of the expedition. They listened in apparent ac- 
quiescence, and the otiicci’s spent the evening in joyful anticipa- 
tions of our eventual triumph — but they were soon undeceived. 

* At about two in the moriiiiig tlio coiqtoral's wife came rumiiog to us, 
and aimouncod that all tlio imdotccrs but one had just gojio away, and 
slie was afraid tltey would murder her husband, who was guarding the 
horses. Licnteii.nut Brnset was immediately despatched with bis four 
soldiers to secure tliem, but unfortunately it was very dark, and the In- 
•liatis knowing the paths through llu* woods better than the soldiers, ef- 
fected their escape, and took tvitb them ten of the beasts.' — P. 98. 

'rhis misfortune occasioned a delay of a few Hays, in the course 
of which the travellers learned that reinforcements Itad been sent 
to them from Muua; but, of forty Indians thus sent, only two 
made their appcuiance at Pozuzu. It was now, therefore, ob- 
viously necessary to renounce the hope of penetrating to Mayro, 
ami to think of retreating ; nor w’as this a pleasant thought, since 
the roads, previously travelled with so much difficulty on horse- 
back, were now to be trudged back again on foot. With great 
pain and fatigue the retreat was clfectcd, and our author found 
himself once more in Mnna. Tlie expedition having thus failed 
in its specific olqcct, it became necessary to look round for a 
new scheme of operations. IJeutenant Smyth, accordingly, made 
up his mind to dscend the Uuallaga, gome hundred miles to the 
Chipurann, ami, ascending the latter stream, to cross over to Sa- 
rayacu, the missionary station on the Ucayali, whence he might 
ascend that river and the Pachitea, if circumstances proved fa- 
vourable. Uy tliia wursc he might, in three or four months. 
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reElcii Mayro, the very point which he had found so inaccessible 
froin Pozuzu, only two days distant from it. 

The valley of the Huallaga is, for the most part, new and un- 
explored ground to linglish readers ; on which account we shall 
cheerfully accompany our author in his flight through it ; not, 
however, entering into the details of each day’s journey, but 
climbing the hill tops, where an opportunity presents itself, so as 
to catch a view of the surrounding country. Lieutenant Smyth’s 
volume not unfrequently disappoints us by its silence respecting 
the visible features of surrounding nature. Wholly occupied at 
one time by the difficulties which beset him in the management 
of his retinue ; hemmed in, at another, as he descended the river, 
by woods which rarely permitted a glimpse at the distance ; and, 
wearied by the monotonous gloom of overhanging forests, he 
omits to characterise the successive landscapes by which he 
passed ; still less does he generalize his scenei'y in the way most 
grateful to the reader, who, unobstructed in his meditations by 
any material horizon, loves to glance at ojice from the Andes to 
the Atlantic ocean. 7’he Uuallaga flows, fora long way, w'e be- 
lieve, below Huanuco, in a deep valley, closely confined between 
hills one or tw'O thousand feet in height. The steep sides of these 
hills arc covered with dense forests, wdiich overhang the river in 
such a manner that, from the road along the mountain’s brow, 
the traveller can but rarely catch a gleam of light from the water 
murmuring below. In this part of its course, the falls of the 
river are so numerous and formidable as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of its being navigated ; and it is not till after it has wound 
round towards the N.W., and received the Chinchao, or even 
low'er down at its junction with the Monzon, that the Indian 
ventures to launch his canoe, and intrust himself to the rapid 
stream. 

In order to reach the navigable part of the Huallaga, Lieute- 
nant Sinyth returned through Panao, and crossing to the northern, 
or left bank of the river, proceeded up the valley of the little 
torrent Acomayo, to the ridge of hills called the Cuesta dc Car- 
pis, which separates the valley of the Chinchao from that of the 
Huallaga. It is in ascending this ridge, about twenty-five miles 
below Huanuco, that the traveller first enters the or border 
of those immense forests •which extend, w'ith little or no inter- 
ruption, from their commencement in the Andes eastw'ard to the 
shores of the Atlantic, a distance in a straight line of at least 
eight hundred leagues. The Ceja contains no tall trees, but oc- 
cupying, as it does, the zone of elevation which limits the pro- 
pagation of the numberless arborescent genera inhabiting the 
w’oods below, it exhibits dw’arfish specimens of all these, so 
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thickly overgrown and matted together by parasitic plants of the 
most luxuriant growth, as to form a wholly impenetrable mass 
of vegetation. 

Our author, descending the valley of the Chinchas, arrived at 
Casapi, a hamlet with about thirty inhabitants (chiefly Mestizos), 
and the remotest point in this part of the Peruvian Andes to 
which the industry of civilized man has penetrated the woods of 
the interior. The object for which haciendas or farms are occu- 
pied in these sequestered regions, is chiefly the cultivation of the 
coca, a shrub, the leaf of which is chewed by the Indians of Peru. 
The quantity of the coca leaf consumed is enormous its annual 
value in Peru exceeds a million sterling ; but the moral and so- 
cial worth of this great article of trade cannot be so highly appre- 
ciated. Our author speaks very inadequately, and much too 
favourably of the coca leaf, when he says that it is ileerned nu- 
triUous. It is in fact a stimulant, resembling opium, though not 
so strong in its effects. The constant use of it generally pro- 
duces loss of appetite and incurable derangement of the digestive 
functions, with a long train of ailments derived from the pre- 
ceding. In Northern Peru, where the coca is usually chewed 
with lime (as the Malays chew the betel-nut), its deleterious 
qualities are much more manifest that in the southern province ; 
and if it be true, as Lieutenant 8myth asserts, that Indians will 
pass several days with no other nourishment than the coca leaf, 
it is no less certain that those Indians arc remarkably short-lived. 
The Spaniards regard this vicious indulgence in its true light 
when it is detected amongst themselves, and although they do 
not reprobate, much less interdict, the consumption of coca by 
the Indians, from which so large a revenue is derived, they 
banish from society the white man who once suffers himself to be 
enslaved by that baneful habit. 

It is now time for us to embark with our author on the Ilual- 
laga ; but we cannot leave Casapi without directing our readers’ 
attention to the hills which separate that hamlet from the coca 
plantations of Pampayacu, a few miles further southward. The 

f )ath across the hills between these two places leads over a rocky 
evel, called, from the fine prospect which it commands, Ji Bal- 
concillo. The rock in this place, still in the bosom of the Andes, 
is found to consist wholly of marine exuviw, chiefly corals and 
gigantic ammonites. Such a phenomenon, though not singular 
nor even rare, cannot be viewed with indifference in such a situa- 
tion. At length, on the 18th December, Lieutenant Smyth and 
hU companions embarked on the Chinebao, where that little river 
is about fifty yards wide, and gliding down its smooth but shallow 
stream, entered the Huallaga, wbi^ flowed at the rapid rate of 
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six and a half miles an hour. The iirst Malpaso^ or rapid, reached 
by our voyagers was that of Cayumba, where they quitted their 
canoes for a time, and of which our author says but little, We 
shall pause at it merely to relate to our readers the history of its 
origin. The Huallaga, a copious and swiftly-flowing stream 
above Cayumba, — our author is perversely silent as to its width, 
— enters at that place a rocky defile above two miles in length, 
a perpendicular cliff of clay-slate, three hundred feet high, over- 
shadowing the river. Here it was that, about thirty years ago, 
in a violent thunder storm, the lightning reft the cliff in its entire 
length, and precipitated the enormous muss of rock into the river, 
with a crash heard three leagues off in the valley of Chinchao. 
The current of the river was driven backwards, to the great con- 
sternation of the Indians inhabiting its banks, even as far as 
Muna. The river at Cayumba now forces its way, with much 
violence and uproar, through the massive fragments of the shat- 
tered cliir. A lively sketch of one of these wild rapids, and of 
the wild Indians who navigate them, is exhibited in the following 
passage : — 

< About two miles further we came to a second rapid, called the Mai* 
paso de Islaypata, where we had to undergo the same fittigue again. 
Thence we descended rapidly, passing on our left the mouth of the river 
Savuyue, till we came to a still more furmidable rapid, called the Mal- 
paso de Palma. Hero the canoe was again unloadeil, and the cargo car- 
ri«*d by the Indians at least half a mile over rocks and through trees, in- 
terlac'ed with croepors, and across rivulets to the end of the pass, after 
whicli they were ohiigod to return and descend in the canoe, for the river 
and its banks w'ere Rueh as to prevent their letting it down by ropes as 
before. 'I'his they performed in beautiful style, keeping in the centre 
and force of the stream. The waves formed by the fall and impetuosity 
of the current, were such as completely to conceal the body of the canoe, 
leaving the men only visible above the spray ; and ns they approached 
us, the wild Iniiian scream, the constant drumming, the hollow sound 
of the horn, the roar of the water, aud the savage grandeur of the surround- 
ing scenery, raised in uM feelings of admiration and delight, which must 
always remain fresh in our memories. The canoe, almost filled with 
water, with difliculty reached the bank where we were waiting for it, 
when the Indians jumped out, and manifested their joy at having passed 
the danger, hy singing and capering about.’ — P. 122. 

The Indian custom of drumming, shouting, and blowing the 
long wooden trumpet, in descending the rapids, is generally as- 
cribed to their belief, that by so doing they frighten away the 
evil spirits which haunt those places, and lie in wait to destroy 
them; but this, we presume, is only a mythological explanation 
of the common propensity of mankind to profit from excitement 
in the moment of danger. No incident of any importatice oc- 
curred to our author in his descent of the Huallaga. After na- 
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vlgating about two hundred miles, lie turned aside to visit the 
Indian village Uchiza, and fifty miles lower down that of To- 
cache. These villages, containing’ each about two liundred 
inhabitants, with a church, owe their comparative civilisation to 
the labours of the Franciscan missionaries, whose meritorious 
exertions, in Eastern Peru, have been sadly hindered by the 
Jlevolution. At Tocache thunder is heard nearly every day in 
the year, and storms scon gathering over the culminant points 
of the Eastern Andes. Of Sion, a village situated about a hun- 
dred miles lower down the river than the preceding, and contain- 
ing only about tliirty families, our author says but little, thoug’h 
it deserves to be remarked as being peopled by a better descrip- 
tions of Indians (the Xibitos, erroneously written Ivitos by 
Lieutenant Smyth), and evincing a more decided progress in 
civilisation. Forty miles below Sion, at the mouth of the I luay- 
abamba, stands the village of Lupuiia, with two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants. Many of tliese, however, had concealed them- 
selves in the woods on the news of our author’s arrival, a rumour 
having preceded him that two hundred English were coming to 
carry ofl the Indians into servitude. ‘ This,’ says Lieutenant 
Smyth, ‘ may possibly have originated with some of our pretend- 
‘ ed friends at Fluanoco. In our opinion, the existence of such 
‘ a foolish belief argues no design or contrivance whatever. 

‘ Among the lower orders of the Spanish- Americans the Eng- 
‘ Hsh name conveys the idea of the most extravagant hardihood 
‘ and audacity, and such a mode of thinking once imbibed by 
‘ the Indians would be naturally inodifictl by their fears. The 
* German botanist, Poeppig, wjis, in detained three months 

‘ at Juanju)'^, but a few miles from Lupuna, sus[)ected of being a 
‘ spy sent by the “ Ingleses,” a daring and ambitious peoi>le, of 
‘ whom he was supposed to be one.’ 

About six or seven miles up the Huayabamba is Pachiza, a 
large village, containing six hundred inhabitants of the Xibito 
nation. The country round is fertile, but little cultivated. Here 
our author first remarked to what an extent monkeys cojistitute 
an article of food amongst the Indians. The same observation, 
however, might have been made at Sion, and perhaps farther up 
the valley than the Xibitos reach. The hunting parties of this 
nation will live for weeks together on no other food than the 
flesh of monkeys, and then return home with some hundreds of 
these animals dead or disabled. Their chief weapon is the cur- 
batana or blow-pipe, from which they expel with unerring aim a 
small light arrow, the point of which is smeared with an active 
poison. They arc skilful in curing slight wounds made with tlte 
poisoned arrow, and tame, in an incredibly short time, tlie nion- 
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keys which are taken alive. In the grove of palm>trees leading 
to Pachiza, Lieutenant Smyth saw, suspended between the trees, 
a spider’s web of gigantic dimensions : it measured fifty feet in 
length, and twenty"nve in height, with very strong threads, and 
Tvas covered with the empty sloughs of thousands of insects. 
This large tenement was not exclusively possessed by a sole in- 
dividual spider, but apparently belonged to a whole republic of 
spiders of great size. 

Continuing the navigation of the Huallaga about sixty miles, 
our author arrived at the mouth of the Moyo, which river he 
ascended three or four leagues to Juan Guerra, and thence 
marched an et^ual <listance overland to Tarapota, a town con- 
taining (the adjoining villages included) four thousand inhabit- 
ants. J lie Indians of this place seemed to him to live on the 
bounty of nature and the spontaneous productions of the soil, 
having little or no industry besides tlie manufacture of a coarse 
cotton cloth, called tneuya^ of which they make their simple 
raiment; but the priest of the town ascribed tJie indolence of 
his flock altogetlier to tlie absence of inducements to industry. 
That the Indians in general are not indifterent to the luxuries 
derived from art and commerce, is evident from the following 
statement of our author : — 

‘ Cotton, gums, resin, and white wax, are the pihicipal products of their 
woods ; tljo latter is Formed into round enkes, weighing about a pount! 
each, and these are tlie currency of the place, each cake being consider- 
ed as otjuivalent to a dollar. Our trinkets had a high value set upon 
them, and we were able to purchase a large quantity of provision with a few 
of them. Cotton handkerchiefs, knives and scissors, were also in request. 

‘ llritish manufactnres are to be found exposed to sale in no inconsider- 
able quantiti(?8. I’rinted cottons, gr<*cn baize, ribbons, coarso cutlery 
and glass beads, all English, were sohl in several houses ; and, indeed, 
throughout the whole of our journey, we never entered a place that was 
inoi'e than a small village, in which we did not meet with some of the 
manufactures of our own country,’ &c. — P. 149. 

Tarapota stands on a gentle declivity, completely disongag’cd 
from the forest which lines the banks of the river. The exten- 
sive prospect which it enjoys, extoiding on one side to the Andes, 
and on the other to the hills lying eastward of the Huallaga, is 
doubly exhilarating to one who has just emerged from the mono- 
tony of the woods. 'I'he town of Lamas, originally the chief 
place of the Indians inhabiting this part of the province of May- 
nas (it is now eclipsed by Moyobamba), may be distinctly seen 
from it on a rising ground about five leagues distant. As the 
town of Lamas escaped the observation of Lieutenant Smytb, 
we will venture to suppose, that in the haste of his visit, he also 
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ovfetlodked the cultivated Helds and gardens which, according to 
the testimony of other travellers, surround Tarapoto. Certain 
it is, however, that the Lamistas are much superior to the other 
Indian tribes in industry, as well as in friendly disposition. Their 
civilisation:, too, is of long standing, though it is not easy to de- 
termine whether it is due to their early contact with the Spanish 
missionaries, or is of still older date, and exhibits a lingering trace 
of the social condition of the empire of the Incas. Our author 
had experience of the superiority of these Indiana, when, return- 
ing to the river, he descended to Chasuta, a village inhabited by 
I^amistas. The canoemen obtained there were, he says, a far 
more active, lively set than any of their predecessors, and much 
better provided with comforts. We may add, that they alone, of 
all the Indians, are practically acquainted with the whole navi- 
gable course of the Huallaga, and they sotnetimes descend the 
Maranon to the frontiers of Brazil. At Chasnta, fresh fuel was 
added to the fire of our traveller’s zeal, by the positive assevera- 
tion of the priest of the place, Padre Mariana do Jesus, who had 
made several voyages up the Ucayali, that that river is navigable 
for vessels of a large size for many leagues al)ove the phvee where 
the Pachitea joins it. 

Below Chasuta, the Iluallaga flows between high precipitous 
hanks among hills, contracted to a width not exceeding 150 feet, 
and forming some dangerous rapids, until increasing its velocity 
from six to ten miles an hour, it shoots through the narrow rocky 
defile called the Fongo (or rather Puncti, a door or passage, in 
t!je Quichua, or vulgar Peruvian language), and then, with an 
expended stream, winds for the remainder of its course through 
an open, level country. Ilespccting’ the mag'nitnde of this river, 
Lieutenant Smyth is quite silent ; but we believe that helow' the 
Pon^o, it has a general hn>adth of nearly half a mile, and is na- 
vigable for vessels not drawing more than twelve feet water. The 
Pougo itself has evidently originated in some great convulsion of 
nature; the rock (a finc-giainod sandstone) composing the hills, 
which cross the river from north to south, being split and rent 
asunder a distance of about two miles. Immediately above it, is 
the Salto d’ Aguirre, a rapid so named, from the daring adven- 
turer, the murderer of Orsua, whose romantic history has been 
rendered familiar to the public by the pen of Dr Southey. At 
length, after navigating the Huallaga downwards about 350 
miles, our travellers arrived, on the 14th January, 1835, at the 
mouth of the Chipurana, and immediately commenced the labour 
of ascending it. To work the canoes sixty miles up this river, 
and the Yanayacu, which joins it from the south-east, the navi- 
gable channel being frequently choked up by fallen trees from 
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the thick woods on either side ; and then to inarch fifteen or 
twenty miles further through those woods, over slippery, entan^ 
gled paths, and in drenching rain, was the hard labour of eight 
days. An equal time was disagreeably spent at Santa Catalina, 
a village containing about thirty families, chiefly from Tarapoto, 
and situated on a stream which flows eastward into the Ucayali. 
After much anxious delay, however, our travellers received tid- 
ings from Padre Plaxa, who had advanced a few days^ journey 
from Sarayacu to meet them, and they accordingly commenced 
descending the river from Santa Catalina. On the third day of 
llieir voyage, the report of a gun announced that the Patriarch 
of the llcayali was not far distant. Here Lieutenant Smyth 
proceeds as follows : — 

All oiir liopos now hung upon Padre Plaza. To attempt to describe 
our ft‘(dings at tliis moment would be in vain. Our anxiety for the ac- 
complisbuK'nt of an object on wlncli we bad sot our hearts, and the near 
prospect of an Interview with one, who had so long occupied an impor- 
tant place in our minds, as a person on whom all our prospects of suc- 
c('ss depended, produced a conflict of hopes and fears wliich was ex- 
tremely agitating. The canoes could not move swiftly enough for our 
impatience, and every reach of the watery forest seemed endless. At 
length our ears were gladtlened w'ith the sound of drums and joyous 
shouts from the opposite side of a small lake, which we crossed, and 
found two canoes waiting to pilot us to the village, w»here in a few mi- 
nutes we had the satisfaction of seeing the reverend father, surrounded by 
the villagers. We pushed on, and arriving at the spot where he stood, 
h uped on shore under a salute from the swivels, aiul were cordially em- 
hiaced by the patriarch, who appeared, by the manner of his reception, 
to be as much gra1ifie<l as w'e ourselves were. 

* lie is a rather short and fat person, between sixty and seventy years 
of age, with a good-humoured coimtciiance ; and no sooner had we dis- 
engaged ourselves from his arms, than the Indian women began, but with 
more fervour, a similar welcome. Not contented with kissing and 
hugging, they dragged us, with tiudr arms entwined about our persons, to 
their houses, expressing themselves all the time delighted to see us, in 
the only Spanish word they knew, Amigo.” Here a new scene await- 
ed us — that of forming a friendship with the male part of the community/ 
_Pp. 178-180. 

The ceremonies of contracting friendship with the Indians be- 
ing gone through, the whole party now set forward to Sarayacu. 
Our author was elated beyond measure at the first sight of the 
* Ucayali, w^hich, where the canoes first entered it, was a noble 
river, a mile and half wide. On a creek leading olT from the 
river, and partially overhung by the umbrageous forest, stands 
the missionary village of Sarayacu, containing about 2000 inha- 
bitants. Arrived there, our author allowed little time to elapse 
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before he drew the attention of the priest to the object of the ex- 
pedition, and the practicability of ascending the Ucayali and 
Pachitea as far as Mayro. The reply of Padre Plaza made the 
matter turn on the sufficiency of means, and led at once to the 
most disheartening anticipations. The available effects of our 
travellers were produced, and were immediately pronounced in- 
sufficient ; nor can we reasonably question the justice of the 
priest’s decision. For the satisfaction of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, which had taken a part in the expedition, Padre Plaza 
gave in writing the following statement of his opinion : — 

* “ To Don Pkdro Bet-tiian. — S atisfied with the request made in your 
official letter of yesterday, I liavc examined minutely the effects which 
you have brought to undertake the voyage to the Pachitea ; and as, for 
this great enterprise, it n)ay he necessary to take two or three Jiiindred 
men of this country, it is impossible that the few effects roferre«l to can 
defray even the expense of the provisions for tins inaintenanro of those 
who must aecompany us. From this place to the Pachitea is reckoned 
from fifteen to tw'enty days' journey, anti from thence to Mayro eight or 
ten ; and in such an expedition we ought to take into consideration the 
delays and other obstacles wbicli always occur. IMoreover, the pr<*sciit 
season is very adverse, as tlio inundation of the rivers will not permit a 
secure encampment sooner than the months of August, September, and 
October ; all which information I state, in order that the supreme go- 
vernment may act as it may find most convenient. God protect you. 

“ FniAn M. Pj.aza.”' 

Thus terminated the scheme of exploring the Pachitea and 
I ’cayali, and of proving the existence of a navigable channel 
from Mayro (only 400 miles frotn Lima) to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Our author had to endure, besides the disappointment of his 
hopes relative to the cxpe<lition, the tediousness of a month’s 
residence in Sarayacu. T’lils town stands on an elevation about 
fifty feet above the river ; is built without an)'" order or systematic 
arrangement ; the Indians being at liberty to choose, each for 
himself, the sites of their houses ; and its magnitude is coneealetl 
by the number of trees planted in the intervals between the 
houses. The church, resembling in most respects a large barn, 
is embellished, nevertheless, by u porch, which surprised our 
author by its elegance of design. missionary priest, a native 
of Italy, has left on the banks of the Ucayali a monument of that 
love of the fine arts which distinguishes his native land. Near 
the church stands the convent, with twelve apartments, besides 
the refectory. The Indian tribes throughout, and on the con- 
fines of Eastern Peru, have a general resemblance to one an- 
other ; but, according to our author, some of the tribes inhabiting 
Sarayacu are several shades lighter in comple.xion than others, 
and are distinguished by a peculiar cast of features. The Indians 
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generally are. a short) stout. xacO) Avitb a light olive com^ex.ion). 
an aquiline nose) a bi^ad fac^ with high cheek-bones, auq blac|c 
but not brilliant eyes. In Sarayacu they stain their teeth blue^ 
Their bodies are also stained blue, with the juice of a plaut which 
is thought) we believe) to protect them, from the flics, 'tibeir 
dress, consisting of trqvvsers and frock for the one seX) oi petti- 
coat and short spencer for the other) is made of tucuya^ or coarse 
cotton cloth of their own manufacture, dyed red or blue. The 
women adorn themselves with beads, coins, and metal crosses 
hung round their necks, or suspended to their ears. ^ 

An Indian village, containing two thousand inhabitants, col- 
lected together from difterent and even hostile tribes, yet living 
in the cuin|jletest harmony with one another, reclaimed from 
their wild and roving habits, decently clothed, and yielding in 
all things a reaily obedience to their spiritual teacher, is certainly 
an agreeable object — in the depth of the forests too, and a hun- 
dred miles beyond the actual dominion of the sous of Europeans. 
It is to Paraguay and to Eastern Peru that the Roman Catholic 
jiriesthood can refer most triumphantly for proofs of the success 
of their missionary labours. '1 heir manifest superiority over the 
Protestant missionaries is due to their celibacy. They learn to 
regard the weak and simple Indians as their children, liberated 
from the austerities of the cloister, their aflections expand, and 
blending with their religious zeal, fill them with philanthropic 
cuthusiusm. In the course of the last century, and even down 
to the period of the Revolution, the province of Maynas (that is, 
the country between the Iluallaga and the Andes, bounded on 
the north by the Marailon) was virtually ruled by the Francis- 
can monks. Their missions were numerous and flourishing in 
that fine country, and were nowise interfered with by the civil 
autlmrities of Peru. Their hierarchy extended also to the Para- 
pa del Sacramento, or country lying between the Huullaga and 
the Ucayali. Indeed, even us early as the seventeenth century, 
or a hundred and fifty years ago, missionaries were established 
in the country of the Piros, on tlie eastern side of the Ucayali, 
a region untrodden by Europeans at the present day. That the 
situation of the missionary, surrounded by bis half-wild flock in 
those sequestered spots, is not one of harassing difficulty, nor 
incompatible with a fair share of tranquillity of mind, is, we 
think, evident from the great length of time during which indi- 
viduals continue to discharge their apostolic duties. Thus the 
Padre Plaza had resided four-and-thirty years iu Sarayacu, at 
the time (18 55) when Lieutenant Smyth visited that place. 
Fttdre Mariano de Jesus, whom our author met at Chasuta, 
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had lived out a generation of men in Maynas; and Padre 
D. Ramon Razadrez, whom Taeutenant Smyth does not appear 
to have met at all, had, in 1831, completed a period of forty 
years spent in the solitudes of tlio Upper Iluallaga, at the niis- 
sion-statiohs of Uchiza, Tocache, &c., after having devoted some 
of his earlier days to the missions of Angola. 

The lievolution, which separated Peru from the Spanish do- 
minion, inflicted a severe blow on the missionary establishments 
of the interior, for the roots of the Spanish- American hierarchy 
were fixed in the mother country. Besides interrupting the flow 
of the ecclesiasticcll reventies, the struggles of the Kevolution 
prolonged a state of insecurity, the feeling of which subsided 
Very slowly, and completely annulled, wliile it continued, every 
attempt at amelioration. Padre IMaza assured Lieutenant JSinylh 
that the intimation respecting the proposed expedition of the 
latter was the first official communication he had received from 
the goverhment of IJma after a silence of nine years. He had 
repeatedly called attention to the neglected state of the missions, 
and to the injury likely to result to the Itepublic from the relapse 
of the natives to their former barbarism. But his remonstrances 
remained unanswered; nor did he, during that long interval, 
receive any salary, so that, for the support of himself and tlio mis- 
sion, he depended almost wholly on the trade which he managed 
to carry on with Tabatinga and other towns on the Maranon. 
The Indians of his mission gathered sarsaparilla, made tncuya 
or cotton cloth, anti manteca, or turtle oil, and showed abundant 
capability of industry, if adequate incentives were continually to 
provoke their renewed exertions. 

A cargo of this kind was in preparation at the time of our au- 
thor’s visit to yarayacu, and he finding it impossible to realize 
his plan of ascending the Ucayali, was glad of an opportunity 
of descending it in company with the freighted catioes and rafts 
of the mission. He and his companion embarked in a vessel 
called a garretea, about forty-five feet long, and six feet wide in 
the broadest part, with a cabin near the stern, and an armayari 
6r awning made of pahn-leaves to screen the crew towards the 
bow. On the 6th March, he took leave of tlie kind priest, of 
his Peruvian colleagues, and after having resided a month at 
Sarayacu, dropped down the river. On the ninth day of the 
Voyage, he enieired the Marafion, as the river of Amazons is 
dalled within the i^panisli boundary. 

‘ We were extremely struck/ says our author, ‘ by the first sight of this 
majestic stream, which is at least half as broad again as the Ucayali, at 
the point of their confiueuce. The hanks of the latter near its mouth 
ore low and swampy, hut the opposite shbre of the Martdion is high, and 
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beatitifully clothed with trees^ forming one continnoufi forest^ both up 
and down the river, n« far as the sight can extends The distance from 
Sarayacu to the Maranon, according to the course of the slreatii, which 
is very winding, is ‘279 miles, whereas the direct distance, in a N.N.E. 
half E. course, is only 158 hiiles. It varies much in breadth, being in 
some places full a luilu and a half across, and in others nut above half a 
mile. It runs between three and four miles art hont, tltid the depth of 
the main stream is, upon an average, twelve fathoms ; but Both its depth 
and wi«Ith vary with the season very much : when we passed, it Was 
nearly at its liighest. There are many islands in it, several of which, in 
the dry time, are united to the mainlanil. The stream is entirely free 
from im])edimcnts to navigation, excepting iloating trees, which are 
easily avoided.’ — P. 257. 

Lieutenant Smyth’s narrative of his voyage dowft the river of 
Amazons to Para is, like the antecedent chapters of liis volume, 
instructive as well as eiitcrtaining ; but the course of that great 
river has been so frequently described, and the lower or Brazi- 
lian portion of it particularly so well described in the travels of 
Spix and Martins, that we feel justified iu sparing our readers 
the long and somewhat tedious voyage dowm it, and confine our- 
selves to a few remarks on the merits of the volume which we 
have perused with so much satisfaction, and of the expedition, 
the events of which it relates. 

The scheme of descending by the Pachitea into the Ucayali 
was no doubt a bold one ; but with our author’s slender means 
it w'as obviously impracticable, andapjiears to have been adopted 
without the least calculation. The pecuniary aid of the Peru- 
vian government ouglit never to have been reckoned on. Their 
authority witliout their money was worse than useless, and W'e 
doubt not was the true cause of the failure of our author’s at- 
tem))t to reach Mayro. Tim Indians are ready enough to carry 
burdens when adequately paid for their labour, but dread, and 
justly dread, conscription. They could not therefore view com- 
placently the establishment of a communication between Mayro 
and Pozuzu, where the road for beasts of burden ceases, and the 
whole fatigue of carrying loads is devolved on them. 'I he sea- 
son, too, at which the expedition started, was unfortunately the 
wrong one. When Lieutenant Smyth first descended into the 
valley of the Iluallaga, the rains were commencing there, and 
as the rainy- season is later in the low country towards the west, 
he, as he travelled westward, continued^ throughout his voyage, 
to be under drenching rains and a clouded sky, which too often 
interfered with his valuable astronomical observatiohs. 

The commercial advantages which appear to liave been antici- 
. pated by the first projectors of the expedition from a navigable 
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communication between the Andes and the Atlantic, will be 
found, on sober examination, to be indefinitely distant The 
fine country of Maynes, three hundred miles in lengthy and one- 
hundred in breadth, dpes not contain above twelve thousand in- 
habitants, the great majority of whom are only half-reclaimedln- 
dians. The country round Panao is in the sanie condition— »»ono 
vast impenetrable for^t, with a few open spots, in wliich tli^ 
secluded inhabitants lead from necessity a simple, indolent life. 
Nature, too, opposes the increase of population, by rendering 
difficult the increase of rural wealth. Domestic cattle cannot 
multiply amidvSt the plague of stinging insects. Cows are kept 
in a state of extreme extenuation : their calves are bled to death 
immediately by the vampyre bat. ' In fine, however favourably 
we may be disposed to view the countries on the eastern side of 
the Peruvian Andes, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion 
, that centuries must elapse before the rivers which flow from them 
can be the channels of an active commerce. 

Though the country round Pozuzu w'as explored by the Spa- 
nish botanist, Ruiz, and the valley of the Huallaga has been re- 
cently visited and described by the German naturalist, Pooppig, 
still that part of the American continent is comparatively little 
known. With the exception of Lieutenant L. Menie’s route 
across Maynes, nothing wtts contributed towards its elucidation 
by our countrymen previous to the volume of our author, who 
moreover breaks new ground in traversing the Pampa del Sacra- 
mento, and boasts to be the first Englishman who has floated on 
the Ucayali. But the truly valuable truits of Lieutenant Smyth’s 
journey are unostentatiously consigned by him to the maps ap- 
pended to his volume. He has made a great change in the 
courses assigned by geographers to the Huallaga and Ucayali. 
His delineation of the course of the river of Amazons also dif- 
fers widely from, but is, we doubt not, far more correct than 
preceding ones. He finds that the Spaniards^ proceeding from 
Jaen, and the Portuguese from Para, to survey the great river, 
overrated the travelled distances in their itineraries, as is usually 
the case, and that consequently the former assigned positions to 
the places on the river too far eastward, and the latter, on the 
other hand, too far westward, so that opposite errors prevail in 
the Peruvian and Brazilian portions of the river. It must be 
observed, however, that the positions of the chief places on the 
river of Amazons in Brazil are generally supposed to rest on the 
astronomical determinations of a mixed commission appointed 
for that purpose half-a-century ago by the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal. But the explsination which wo have offered above of 
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the errors discovered by -Lieutenant Smyth is so natural, that in 
the absence of positive proof, we cannot believe that the com- 
missioners, in constructing their map of the river, relied to any 
extent on astronomical data. On Lieutenant Smyth’s observa- 
tions we place the fullest reliance. Those who know his profes- 
sional abilities will not refuse him their couhdence ; those who 
do not, will presume every thing in his favour from the unailVct- 
ed, manly, modest, and perspicuous style of his narrative. 'I'he 
importance of his observations, nevertheless, makes it desirable 
that they should be printed. 


Aut.'VI. — 1. Thoughts on the hnproxiemmt of the System of 
Country Banking. By Vincent Stuckey, Esq. London : 
18 36. 

2. Mr Clay's Speech on Joint- Stock Banks in the House of Com- 
mons on the \'Zth of May ^ 1886. Mirror of Parliament. 

fTlHE very considerable rise that has takert place in the price of 
most articles within the last twelve, and especially within 
the last six months, and the late extraordinary multiplication of 
railway companies, joint-stock banks, and other associations, 
have powerfully excited the public attention, and have led to 
many speculations and enquiries as to the causes and probable 
consequences of. such singular phenomena. It is contended by 
many that the present period is in most respects the counterpart 
of the disastrous and disgraceful era of 1825, ami that there is 
but too much probability that it will have a like teimination. 
No doubt, liowever, there were many things peculiar to the 
period referred , to, as there are to the present, while the expe- 
rience afforded by the progress and result of the speculalions 
entered into in 1824 and 1825, and the recent warnings given by 
the press, and by some of the leading men in Parliament, of the 
dangers to be apprehended from rashly embarking in schemes of 
which the advantage is doubtful and the risk great and certain, 
have tended in a considerable degree to check the mania for spe- 
culation. Still, however, there is not a little in the present state 
of the pecuniary transactions of the country, and in the proceed- 
ings of many private parties and associations, to inspire distrust 
and to demand the watchful attention of Government and the 
public.. Various conflicting plans have been proposed for ob- 
viating this alarm, and for re-ostablishing and maintaining that 
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CQQfideri^e that ia so essantial to the best interests of the country. 
The subject undoubtedly involves questions of great difficulty 
and delicacy, but os it is at the same time of paramount import- 
ance, we way perhaps be excused for submitting some considera- 
tions with respect to it. 

I, The late extraordinary increase of companies for railways, 
and the extravagantly high prices at which the shares in many 
half-iledged projects of this sort are now selling, are among the 
most striking features in the present state of things. 'The suc- 
cess of the Manchester and Liverpool railway could hardly fail 
to occasiojj in the course of time the formation of other railways 
where the ground was practicable, and where the j)robable 
intercourse was such as to promise a reasonable return for the 
outlay. But until the present year the number of such projects 
was less than might have been expected, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Carlisle and Newcastle, the London and Birmingham, 
the Southampton and the Great Western lines, the jict for the 
latter being only obtained last year, but few undertakings of the 
sort, of any material im]iortance, had been entered upon in any 
part of the kingdom. Within the last twelve months, liowever, a 
most extraordinary change has taken ]>lace. instead of one or a 
few, a swarm of railway projects have been at once brought upon 
the tapis. There is scarcely, in fact, a practicable line l>etween 
any two considerable places, however remote, that has not been 
occupied by a company; and frequently indeed two, three, and 
sometimes as many as four, projects of rival lines between the 
same places have been submittetl to the consideration of the 
public and the judgment of Farliameut. Simultaneously too 
with this increase in the number of railway schemes, there was 
an equally great and sudden rise in the prices of the shares in 
most of the established cQmpanies, and the shares, even in tlie 
greater number of new projects, were either brought out at or 
spc.edily commanded a premium. 

it must be obvious to every one, how little soever they may be 
acquainted with such subjects, that this rage for railway pro- 
jects has been excited by something very dilferent from a sober 
examination of the probable profits to be ultimately derived from 
such undertakings. .Owing to the vast intercourse between 
Manchester and Liverpool, and the moderate distance between 
these two great and rapidly increasing towns, the line between 
them is probably the most favourable of any in the kingdom for a 
railway. _ Such, however, was the Viist expense of the under- 
taking originally, and since then of the keeping up of the engines, 
&e„ the propHetors of the yailway have not hitherto divided 
PWf thnn nine per 9 «nt without aooumulating any oo.»aidorfthie 
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sinkings fund. No doubt it may be fairly presumed, seeing that 
every thing connected with the construction and management of 
railways can be looked upon as being as yet only in its infancy, 
that material savings will be eft'ected in the expen<Uture upon 
many of the projected lines, at the same time that they must all 
profit by the increasing wealth, population, and prosperity of the 
empire. Such considerations are, howov'er, quite insufficient to 
account for tiie sudden increase in the number of railway pro- 
jects and in the price of shares. The first stimulus seems to 
have been given by the presumed success of the London and 
Birmingham railvv'ay. 'i bis promises to be one of the most pro- 
fitable of the new lines, and the premium on its shares having 
gradually vison to a pretty high rate, began to attract a large 
share of the public attention. Unemployed engineers and 
attorneys, with the whole tribe of jobbers and speculators in 
London and elsewhere, were not slow to perceive the advantages 
they might derive, from this circumstance. The most exaggerar 
ted accounts were forthwith disseminated of the wonderful advan- 
tages that railways were immediately to confer, not on the public 
merely, but on their proprietors. In consequence the shares in 
them all began rapidly to advance, and the good fortune of the 
original holders, some of wlunn realized, while all seemed to pos- 
sess the j)ower of realizing, considerable sums, inflamed the public 
cupidity and tempted multitudes to embark in sucli schemes, till 
at length the fever extended itself on all hands, and produced that 
crow'd of undigested conflicting projects, and that extraordinary 
demand for shares, by which the last six or eight months have 
been distinguished. 

Had the rage for coinpaiiie.s been confined to those formed for 
the undertaking of railways, or for projects that admitted of being 
profitably managed by joint stock associations, it might have 
been contended that the legitimate province of speculation had 
not been overstepped ; and that though the parties in some of the 
projects had taken an over-sanguine view of their succes.s, they 
Avere of a sort that deserved the public patronage. But the 
company mania has not been so restricted. On the contrary, it 
has scattered its seeds and spread its roots an all sides. Lanca- 
shire, however, has been the theatre where it has raged with the 
greatest violence, and we believe that a decidedly greater num- 
ber of joint-stock projects, some of them of a more absurd and 
others of a more dangerous character, have been brogghf forward 
in Manchester and Liverpool within the current year fban in 
either 18*24 or 18*25. 

About throe months ago, a Ust was published iti the Mapehes- 
tor (Guardian, of the various joint stocK companies projected in 
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Liverpool and Manchester, or principally connecled with them, 
in the preceding part of the present gear. '1 l)is list is known to 
have been incomplete ; but such as it was, it exhibited the names 
of one hundred and four companies, having, or preteiuling to have, 
an aggregate capital of L.:i7,J)d7,500 ! But the fever was very- 
far from being confined to Lancashire. Mr 1‘oulett Thomson 
stated, in his speech in the House of Commons, in the discussion 
relative to the budget, that he had made a register be kept of the 
various joint-stock companies at present on the tapis in ditferent 
parts of the kingdom, and that he found their numbers amounted 
to between 300 and 400 ; and that a capital of nearly two hun- 
dred MILLIONS STERLING, OP about twenty times the capital of 
the Bank of England would be required, according to the state- 
ments of the parties, to carry them into effect ! 

This is enough to show the extent to which this mania has 
been carried, and the rich harvest that attorneys, secretaries, 
managing directors, et hoc genus onme, must already have reaped. 
But the nature of the greater number of the projects evinces, 
even more than their excessive multiplication, the stupendous 
folly of most of those who have hoiia fde. omlKirked in them. 
There arc companies for every sort of undertaking, even for those 
where individual vigilance and activity are most indispensable, 
and where, indeed, it were worse than absurd to expect success. 
Thus, there are companies for tlie manufacture of cottons, for 
tanning, for the manufacture of glass, jiins, needles, soap, 
turpentine, &c., for dealing in coals, for raising sugar from the 
beetroot, for making railways in llindostan, for the prosecution 
of the whale fishery, and so forth ! There is one compimy, with 
a capitiil of L.3,000,000, which, however, it is especially pro- 
vided may be increased to lv..5, 000,000, for trading and founding 
settlements on the south-east coast of Africa! Another conijiany, 
with a capital of L.2,500,000, is called the agricultural loan com- 
pany ! By some oversight, which, most likely, is already cor- 
rected, no provision was made by this company for increasing its 
capital, or, which is the same thing, for raising a new one after 
the first had been dissipated. 

Not a few of the projectors seem to have concluded, and not, 
perhaps, without some reason, that the ruin which the infallible 
blowing up of such of their schemes as are carried into effect will 
certainly entail on a large number of persons will most likely 
lead to a considerable increase of mortality, and they have inge- 
niously determined to make the most even of this. Hence in 
Manchester only, no fewer than six barging companies have been 
formed^ and there are not many towns of any considerable magni- 
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tude in which one or more companies, for the same laudable 
purpose, have not been formed ! 

It will not, of course, be supposed, from any thinjr now stated, 
that we regard the formation of joint-stock companies as being 
in all cases an evil. On the contrary, we regard them, when 
founded on proper principles, for the attainment of objects or the 
conduct of businesses that admit of being prosecuted on a syste- 
matic plan, and where their management is committed to able, 
intelligent, and honest men, as among the most beneficial as well 
as powerful instruments in the economy of modern times, and as 
being calculated to confer the greatest benefit on society. It is 
of their abuse only that we complain. Hut, if their pow’er of 
doing good, when rightly applied and conducted, be great, their 
power of doing mischief, when in the bauds of craft and perverted 
to improper purposes, is ten ti?T)es greater. '1 hey then become 
the most prolific sources of bankruptcy and ruin ; enriching a se- 
lect coterie of knaves and jobbers, while they involve thousiuids, 
who were led to believe that tliey would add prodigiously to their 
wealth, in irremc<liable poverty and beggary. 

But the mania for railway schemes and bubble companies is 
not the only suspicious feature in the present times. Concur- 
rently with the rise and spread of this mania, there has been a 
very general rise in the price of most sorts of commodities. It 
has been pretty generally believed, though probably on insulfi- 
cient grounds, that there has been a considerable diminution of 
the breadth of land under wheat this year; anrl this belief, com- 
bined with the backwardness of the spring, and the rapid increase 
of population, seems to alford a reasonable justification of the rise 
that has taken place in the price of this important article. T he 
extraordinary rise in the price of iron, which has advanced, 
in little more than twelve months, from about L.4 or I...5 to 
L. 12 or L. 14 a ton, has been caused partly, no doubt, by the in- 
creasing demand occasioned by the numerous railw'.’iys now in 
progress, but in a much greater degree, we believe, by a specu- 
lative demand, in anticipation of the demand of the railway com- 
panies that have not yet commenced operations. But e.xclusive 
of the above, there has been a great advance in the price of most 
other articles, at the same time that a tendency to rise has been 
impressed on them all. An increase of this sort wmild, under 
any circumstances, have justly excited the attention or rather sus- 
picion of discerning men. But when, as at present, it is accom- 
panied by so great an eagerness to engage in hazardous and ab- 
surd projects, it shows that some dangerous principle is at work, 
which it is of the utmost importance to ascertain and guard 
against. 
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In a country so opulent as tins, and so rapidly incrcjising in 
wealth and population, the too j^reat ardour of speculation and the 
miscalculation of producers, must necessarily sometimes occanion 
overtrading, and consequent gluts and depressions of the market. 
But, were the curi'cncy in a perfectly sound state, the excitement 
arising from such causes would almost necessarily be confined to 
one or a very few businesses, and would be very far indeed from 
being either general or universal. Jn point of fact, all periods 
of general excitement, or periods marketl by a great tendency to 
speculation, and by a general rise of |)rices^ have, both in this 
and other countries, been uniformly distinguished by some ex- 
traordinary facilities in obtaining supplies of money or of credit, 
or both. We are bold to say that no single instance to the con- 
trary cun be pointed out in the history of industry in modern 
times. At all events, if there be such an instance, the circum- 
stances must differ widely from the present. 

II. F rom 1708 down to 1820, no association, having more 
than six partners could be established in F.ngland aiul Wales for 
the prosecution of tlie business of banking-. Tlie destruction of 
country bank paper, and the violent revulsion that took place in 
the latter end of and the early part of 1820, when, as was 

said by Mr lluskisson, we were within four-and-twenty hours of a 
state of barter, led to a repeal of that law, and to a permission to 
establish banks, with any number of partners, at any place more 
than sixty-five miles distant from I.ondon. Nothing could bo 
more inexpedient and absurd than the previous limitation, nor 
could any thing be more expedient and proper than its repeal. 
But more advantage was expected to result from this change of 
the law than there were any good gi'ounds for anticipating. In 
common with others, we endeavoured to show at the time, that 
much more was necessary t(J place the system of country banking 
in Kngland on a secure foundation, than the mere grunting of 
leave to establish joint-stock banks with numerous bodies of 
partners. 'I'his, however, was nearly all that was then done. 
The act of 1888 (3 and 4 Vv'ill. IV. c. 8.1), directed that an ac- 
count of the places where they carry on business, and of the names 
and residences of the partners, should be annually returned to the 
SStamp Office ; and that quarterly returns of their paper in circu- 
lation should be made by such bankers us issue notes. But 
comparatively little use luis been made of these returns. The 
accounts of the names and residences of the pro}>rietors are not 
published, but are carefully secluded from the public eye, in the 
repositories of iiomerset House ! It is true that these lists may 
bp »pen, by thoan whq choose to apply at the office^ for a stpali 
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fee, and that certified copies may be procured at no g'reat ex- 
pense. But few know that such returns exist, and fcnvcr still 
have the opportunity, or think of availiiif^ themselves of them as 
sources of information. To render them of any real utility, 
they should be brought under the public eye, by being hung up, 
and periodically pid)lished in the newspapers of the phices where 
the banks carry on business. At present, we understand, the 
livSts of partners are seldom looked into, and very rarely, indeed, 
by any one except by individuals nho liavc withdrawn from 
some bank, and are desirous to learn whether their names have 
been expunged from the official record. The returns of the issues 
of the different baidvs are still more defective; for all that the func- 
tionaries of the Stamp Office are allowed to exhibit of them is a 
quarterly statement, specifying, in a single line, and in two gross 
sums, the total issues of all the private, and of all the joint-stock 
banks ! It is clear that, for many purposes, such a statement is 
worse than useless. By exhibiting only average results, it is 
most unfair to the banks who conduct their business on sound and 
safe principles, while it is calculated to serve the interests of those 
who pursue an opposite line of conduct. 

But how defective soever, these accounts contain matter sufii- 
cient of itself to rouse the attention of Parliament and of the 
])ublic. At the outset, the progress of the system was but slow. 
According to an official account ( Pari. Paper, Xo. 504, Scss. 
1833), dated the 4th of July, 183.3, about seven years after the 
repeal of the act prohibiting their formation, tkirt y-J'oitr joint- 
stock banks had been established in dilferent parts of Etigland 
and Wales. According to another official return, dated the 12th 
of ‘March last, sixly-lwo joint-stock banks had been then esta- 
blished, showing that their increase during the preceding three. 
years had been about as great as during the first seven, years of 
the new system ! But their increase in April, ^lay, and June 
of the present year has been incomparably greater. The sub- 
joined account show's that there were established during these three 
months no fewer than fifteen joint-stock banks, tw’o of them ha- 
ving each about 750 partners, and one of them twenty-four ainl 
another eleven branches ! And we have reason to think that the 
rate of this extraordinary increase has been since augmented 
rather than diminished. Latterly, indeed, the mania for joint- 
stock banks seems to have become almost as prevalent sis the 
mania for railways. It is, in fact, hardly possible to take up a 
newspaper without meeting with sundry announcements of such 
establishmentSj all, of course, dressed up iu the most captivating 
manner, 
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Joint Stock Banks established since 29th March, 1836< 




Name of the Dank. 

Vurtiber of 

A' hen established. 

Places. 

Partiieis. 

3, 1836. 

Sfoekpoit, 

Bank of Stockport, 

Bolton Joint Stock Bank- 

390 

vlay 30, 1836. 

May 19, 1836. 

Holton, 

Clieltenham, 

ing Company, 
Cht'befibam and Olouces- 

166 

iersbire Bank, 

90 

.May 12, 1830. 

Coventry, 

Coventry Union Banking 
■ Company, 

158 

May 12, 1836. 

Liverpool, 

Liverpool United Trade.- 
Bank, 

319 

June 15, 1836. 
April 30, 1836. 

Manchester, 

Liverpool, Dolfi:elly, Mac- 

Manchester and Silford 
Bank, 

255 

hynlleth, Holywell, Ban. 
gor, Aheryarwith, Wrex- 
ham, Pwllheli, Bdla, Den- 
bigh, ()!>wehtry* Lairid- 
loen, Ruthin, LtanrwM, 
Festiniog, IMold, New- 

North and South Wale? 
Baiik, 

526 




lown, St Asaph, Chesier.^ 
Caernarvon, Llarigefiii, 
Conway, Welclipool 

Amlwch, 

1 


May 13, 1836. 

Northampton, Diiventry 




Weliiiighnro’, Kettering, 
Tnrapstone, Peterboro*. 

j Northamptonshire Barikin|. 



Ouridle, Higharn Ferreie. 
Srainlord, Spulaiiig, Mar- 
ket Ilarhoro*, 

1 Company, 

1 

296 

May 23, 1836. 

Northampton, Daventry 

Northamptonshire Uniot 

4C-t 

Wellifigboro’, 

Bank, 

NoiThumherland and Dm- 



May 28, 1836. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

limn Di>tiict Banking! 1 


Company, 

401 

April 30, 1836 

Liverpool, 

Royal Bank of Liv^»rpool, 

215 

May 20, 1836. 

Shemeld, 

Shfilit^ld and Hallambhirt 
Banking Compaity, 

738 

.Vfay 25’ 18.36 

Manchester, 

•Snijrh Ivinca^miv Bank, 

778 

.May 2, IB-l.j. 

[iiverpooi, 

Union Bank ol Liverpool, 

.V23 

May 6, 18.36. 

Maticfiesier, 

Union Bank of Manchester, 

698 


It may be thought, perhaps, that this unprecedented increase 
in the number of joint-stock banks will have been productive of 
a corresponding decline in the number of private banks, or of 
those having six partners or under; but such is not by any means 
the case. The latter have decreased ; but their decrease 
h^ been quite inconsiderable compared with the increase of 
joint-stock banks. In 1833, 598 licenses wore granted to pri- 
vate banks, and, during the present year, dowa;^ to the wjBth of 
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June, 559 licenses had been granted ; so that, while the num- 
ber of joint-stock banks has more than doubled, or increased in 
a more than cent per cent ratio, the private banks have only 
declined at the rate of not quite four per cent. The issues of 
the latter have varied but little since 

More than four-fifths of the existing joint-stock banks issue 
notes ; and, within tlie last two years, or since September, 1834, 
their circulation has been nearly doubled, or has increased from 
L. 1,783,689 to L.3,094,025. 

The country bank circulation, since December, 1833, is 
exhibited in the following table : — 

All account of the aggregate amount of Notes circulated in England 
and Wales by Private lianks, and l>y Joint Stock Hanks and their 
Rranches, distinguishing Privato from Joint Stock Hanks. From Re- 
turns directed by 3 and 4 W. IV. c. 83. 


Quarters ending 

Private Banks. 

Joint-Stock Banks. 

Total. 

28tli December, 1833 
29tli M«rch, 1834 

28th June, — 

27th September, — 
28th December, — 
28th MhitIi, 1835 

27th June, — 

26th September, — 
2(Uh December, — 
26th March, 1836 

8,836,803 
8,733 400 
8,875,793 
8,370,423 
8,537,055 
8,231,->06 
8,45.5,114. 
7,912,587 
8,334,863 
8,333,894. 

1,315,301 
1,458,427 
1,642,887 
1,783,689 
2,122,173 
2,188,954 
2,484,687 
2,508,036 
2,799 551 
3,094,025 

10,152,104 

10.191.827 
10.318,682 
10,154,112 

10.659.828 
10,'120,1GO 
10,939,801 
10,420,623 
11,134,414 
11,447,919 


This rapid increase in the number and in the issues of joint- 
stock banks has been in part a consequence, but in a much 
greater degree a cause of the late rise of prices, and of the 
existing excitement. But we should fall into tlie greatest pos- 
siblc error if we supposed that the influence of the banks in 
question was to be measured by the amount of their notes in 
circulation, payable on demand. These, in fact, constitute but 
a comparatively small portion of their obligations. Most of them 
have been in tlie habit of trading, not on their own capital, or 
on the deposits made with them, but on credit obtained in the 
metropolis and elsewhere. Instead of retaining the bills and 
other securities they have discounted in their coffers till they are 
paid, many banks have been in the habit of immediately forward- 
ing t^m to I.ondon to be rediscounted. To such an extent 
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has this system been carried, that we are well assured that certain 
banks with less than 1^.500,000 of paid up capital, have dis- 
counted bills and made advances to the extent of from^'ye to six 
millions ; and the enj^agement^ of others have beeti even more 
incommensurate with their capital ! 'I'lie banks who have acted 
thus have borrowed the funds in the rnetrojiolis at about three 
per cent, and have charged four or five per cent to those to 
whom they afterwards advartco<l them, lint though recourse 
may, properly enougli, be had to assistance of this sort, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, no bank can be justly said to be established 
on sound, or conducted on safe principles, that trusts habitually 
to such accommodation. It is always at the mercy of circum- 
stances over which it lias no control; and is not really more 
secure than a house of cards. So long as the exchange is 
favourable, prices stationary or rising’, and credit good, there is 
little didiculty about obtaining pecuniary accommodation in 
London, and the system goes on smoothly ; but the moment the 
exchange becomes unfavourable, or prices begin to give way, or 
credit sustains any sort of shock, consternation takes the place of 
confidence, and the usual assistance is no longer to be had. I'lie 
provincial banks being, in conseqiienco, disabled from making 
their ordinary advances to their customers, the latter are neces- 
sarily involved in the greatest difficulties, and being obliged to 
force sales, a ruinous fall of prices, and a state of general em- 
barrassment, as destructive to tlie banks as to those who depend- 
ed on them, unavoidably follows. Such lias liitherto been the 
invariable result of the abuse of banking in this country, and 
insfead of being lessened by the formation of joint-stock banks, 
tliey seem to have materially increased the chances of such dis- 
asters in future. 

JJut there are other, and, if ])ossil)le, still more suspicious cir- 
cumstances. 'I’he shares in the greater number of the newly 
formed and projected joint-stock hunks are very small, few being 
above X“50, wliile otliers are only £'2ii, and some not more tlian 
£10, Generally, too, it is understood, or ratlier is distinctly 
set forth in the prospectus, that not more than .5 or 10 per cent 
of these sliures is to be culled for; so that an individual who lias 
,10s. or 20s. to spare may become a shareholder in a bank. And 
owing to a particular regulation, or rather a flagrant abuse intro- 
duced into the management of various banks, by which they make 
large advances or discounts on the credit of the stock held by the 
shareholders, not a few individu?ds in doubtful, or even desperate 
circumstances, take shares in them in the view of obtaining loans 
and bolstering up their credit I The great danger arisiiig from 
such banks is obvious. Were a bank of this sort to stop pay- 
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ment, it is plain, supposing the claims on it to be ultimately 
made good, that they could be so only at the cost, and perhaps 
tiiin, of such of its proprietors as had abstained from resorting to 
tlie abusive practices followed by others. It may well, indeed, 
excite astonishment, that any one who can really afford to make 
a bona Jide purchase of shares in a bank, should be fool-hardy 
enough to embaik in such concerns. 

Wc believe, however, tliat many, perhaps we might say the 
majority of joint-stock banks, have been established after due 
consideration, and are discreetly and honestly managed. J3ut 
the vice of the system is, that it affords no means of distinguish- 
ing between the good and the bad, and that, in the estimation of 
the public, unacquainted with local peculiarities, they stand 
nearly all on the same footing. It may be doubted, too, whe- 
ther the reserve aiul discretion of s«)me banks, however advanta- 
geous to themselves, be not ]»uhlicly injurious. It makes a 
greater number of persons resort to baidvs of a different charac- 
ter, proportionally extending their iiilliience, and the sphere of 
their operations. Few, indeed, unless they be pretty familiar 
with such matters, can form any notion of the sort of agency 
through which some joint-stock associations have been establish- 
ed. 'i’he following may be taken as an example : — 

During the course of the jiresent year, the Stamp Office prose- 
cuted a person at IMatichestcr for carrying on the forgery of 
stamps on a large scale, and had him convicted and transported. 
Now, what will our readers think Avheii we tell them, that tliero 
W'ere foutid on the person and in the repositories of this notori- 
ous culprit, several letters addressed to him hy an individual who 
was, at the time, engage<l in the formation of a-- great joint- 
stock bank ! 'I'he letter-writer knew perfectly well what his 
friend at Manchester was about ; and the burden of his letters is 
to press him for loans, to enable him to get his scheme ma- 
tured and fairly set afloat. It may, perhaps, he imagined, con- 
sidering the sort of project the party had on his hands, that he 
W'uuld have required large advances ; but no ! His utmost de- 
niami was for some £,15 or £20, aiul he sometimes modestly limits 
himself to a pressing solicitation for a sovereign, or even iialf a 
sovereign ! lie bad, to make himself respectable, tjiken a bouse 

looking into Park ; and, provided be could continue to bold 

that, and get bis prospectuses printed, and advertisements paid, 
he bad no doubt, and in that he was right, that he should in a 
few weeks be rolling in wealth ! Only think, says lie to his 
correspondent, of a person without a shilling establishing a bank ! 
There were to be ,000 shares, and a deposit of £5 was to be 
paid on each. And this very bank is in the field. Its sue- 
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cess has not bew quite jso great as that of some others ; Ji>i4 
sutefibg its pafent<we^ we need not 5e surprised at 
shofild^be a liwlo riclcety. No doubt, however, if ‘thp pre^eaf 
facilities Continue for another year, it will get fairly under 
Its directors wiU declare large dividends, and give whi^^balt 
dinners^ at Black\rdU^; and tlio^e who have dealt with them^^lll* 
of cunrse, lose every thing 1 

We beg it may not be supposed for a moment that >ve lupan 
to insiintato that any thing half so bad as this is comi^nly prac- 
tised in the getting up of even the worst description or jouil- 
stock banks, of joint-atpek associations of any kind. ^But 
lire we to think of a system of banking that ailmits of Ihc posst>, 
bility of such swindling schemes being publicly organued ? Of 
tile correspondents and confidents ot convicted iorgers beipg 
allowed to usurp the royal prerogative, and to supply, a Or. 
the currency of the country ? . . . ' 

III. We believe that those who have read thus far will ha;^^ 
little hesitation in thinking that the House of Commons has dona 
right in appointing a committoc to enquire into the state of joirit- 
stock banking in Kngland, as carrieil on under the act 7 .Geo. 
IV. cap. 4(i. 'I'he proceedings of that committee having been 
carried on in secret, we are not aware of the nature of the evi- 
dence that Inis been laid before them. But though the com- 
mittee may establish some minute particulars, and expose and 
elucidate #ome of the details connected with the system, it is not 
easy to imagine that they should he able to supply any informa- 
tion not already known witli respect to its general principles and 
probable consequences. 'I’licse are all suJliciently well under- 
stood by those moderately conversant with such subjects; and 
the report will be looked to rather for the suggestioirs that it 
may be expected to contain for obviating the defects in the ex- 
isting system, than for any new light it can be expected to throw 
on its practical working. 

Mr Clay, upon whose motion the committee was appointed, 
gave, in his speech on that occasion, a very striking statement 
of the disadvantages of the present system of banking, and of 
the whle-spread mischief and ruin it could hardly fail, if it were 
allowed to run its full course, to entail upon the country. The 
honourable gentleman did not, however, confine liiinself to an 
exposition ot this sort, but undertook the more difficult task of 
showing how the impending danger might bo averted. But in 
this department he was not equally successful. Some of his sug- 
gestions are valuable, and should be adopted ; but there are 
.J^h^rs of a very dilVerent character, and the adoption of whieby 
hs it appears to us, would infinitely aggravate all that is perni- 
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pious in the banking system as it now exists. We do not know 
whether Mr Clay’s views have been adopted by the committee ^ 
we hope they have not ; but, at any rate, the countenance they 
have already met with, as well as the importance of the subject, 
will excuse our making a few remarks with respect to them. 

According to Mr Clay, all that is necessary, not merely to 
obviate the defects in our banking system, but to give it all the 
perfection of which it is susceptible, may be attained by enfor- 
cing the principles of limited resjionsibili/y, paid up capital, and 
perfect publicity. In other words, Mr Clay proposes, 1st, That 
partners in joint-stock banks should be liable only, in the event 
of their bankruptcy, to the amount of the shares held by them ; 
2d, That the capital of the banks should be all paid up ; and, 3d, 
That the most perfect publicity should be given to their affairs 
by obliging them periodically to publish accounts of their debts 
and assets. Let these things be done, says Mr Clay, and all 
that is vicious in the present system of joint-stock banking will 
disappear ; and it will at once be rendered secure and bene- 
iicial ! 

Of these proposals, the first, or that for limiting- the responsi- 
bility of the partners in banks, is by far the most important. 
But, in our view of the matter, its adoption would be productive 
of the most injurious results, and would go far to annihilate 
whatever there is of solidity in the present system. If partner- 
ships with limited responsibilities are to be introduced into the 
banking business, it will be impossible, on any fair principle, to 
refuse allowing their introduction into all other businesses what- 
ever. Now, undoubtedly, the evils of the present practice would 
require to be of the most formidable description, and the fitness 
of the proposed plan to obviate these, without substituting equal 
or greater evils in their place, would require to be incontrovert- 
ibly established, before any prudent legislator gave his consent 
to so great a change — to the abolition of a law under which the 
manufactures and commerce of the country have grown up to 
their present unexampled state of prosperity ; and to the intro- 
duction in its stead of a new and untried system, alien to our 
habits, and all but unanimously objected to by all the best in- 
formed practical men. Hitherto, however, in so far at least ns 
we know, nothing of this sort has been done. We arc not pre- 
pared to say that partnerships with unlimited responsibility are 
perfect institutions, or that no inconveniences of any sort attach 
to them: But we contend that these are comparatively trilling; 
and that the inconveniences that would inevitably result from 
the formation of partnerships with limited responsibility would 
be a thousand times greater. Indeed we have no idea, supposiiig 
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tiittt these were once introduced, that they would be allowed to 
continue for any length of time. 

The only argument brought forward by Mr Clay in viudica* 
tion of his prmectfor establishing banks with limited responsibi- 
lity, proceeded on the assumption that the unlimited responsibili- 
ty of the partners gives banks a greatly increased facility of get- 
ting credit, and consequently increases their means of adminis- 
tering incentives to speculation. Now, we admit, that in certain 
cases this is true. An association in which it is known there are 
many or some wealthy individuals, liable to the whole extent of 
their fortunes for the debts of the concern, must, of 0001*60, enjoy 
a great degree of credit. But is it not at the same time obvious 
that these wealthy individuals, knowing the heavy responsibility 
they incur, the ruin, in fact, that must overwhelm them, if the 
affairs of the bank be improperly managed, will occasionally look 
into its conduct, and prevent the credit it enjoys from being mis- 
employed or abused ? To suppose that it should be otherwise, 
is to suppose what is contradictory and absurd — it is equivalent 
to supposing that the care of their fortunes, and their preserva- 
tion from beggary, is a matter about which most persons are 
little solicitous ! It is not necessary, however, in order to the 
efficiency of this check, that all the partners in a bank should bo 
perpetually interfering with the details of the management. The 
safety of all is, in the majority of cases, sufficiently insured by 
the interposition of a few only. WJien the partners arc wealthy, 
that is, when they have a great deal at stake, the fair presump- 
tion is that they will seek out and appoint managers of character 
and ability ; and that they will exercise such a general insj)cction 
over them, that they will seldom be able to go very far M'rong* 
without the fact being known, and an effort made to have the 
abuse corrected. It should be our object not to lessen, but 
rather to increase responsibility. It is it which gives confidence 
to the public, and makes a provident caution, no less tlian a bold 
spirit of enterprise, a constituent part of the commercial charac- 
ter. It is ludicrous, indeed, to imagine tliat any system of checks 
can ever be half so cft’ectual for tiie prevention of fraud or mis- 
management, as the obvious interest of the parties concerned. 

Ihe chief defect ot the present sj'stem is, that the public have 
no accurate knowledge ot the parlies with whom they are deal- 
ing. Ihey know that a bank lias a certain number of partners, 
but they do not know wlio these }>artncrs are — whether they are 
men ot strsvw or millionaires ! If this iudispensablc knowledge 
vieie supplied, thou every one would be able to'^udge for himself 
as to the degree of confi<lcnce to be placed in the concern. And 
the met of their names being held forth to the public as the 
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responsible parties^ would make all those partners who had any 
thing to lose more alive to the risk they incur, and more atten* 
tive consequently to the way in which the aflFairs of the partner- 
ship are managed. 

Mr Clay contends, that if the responsibility of the partners in 
a bank be limited to the extent of their shares, and these shares 
be paid up, their credit will be proportioned only to this 
amount of capital, so that their failure could never prove consi- 
derably injurious. But this is altogether fallacious. Suppose 
that a bank commences business to-day adth a capital of L. 100,000 
or L.500,000, and limited responsibility : what security is there 
that it will be possessed of this amount of capital a twelvemonth, 
or a couple of twelvemonths, hence? It conducts its business ort 
false principles, or having conducted it on sound principles, still 
it incurs heavy losses : but of these the public can know nothing} 
and it is all but certain that the same amount of credit will bo 
given to it after the whole, perhaps, of its capital has been dissi- 
pated, that was given to it immediately after it commenced busi- 
ness ! So that, when the imposition is discovered, it may have 
incurred a vast amount of liabilities without having a sixpence td 
meet them. 

But, says Mr Clay, my check of perfect puhlicity will apply 
in all cases of this sort, and prevent the possibility of their oc- 
curring. Now truly it astonishes us that any one living in Lon- 
don and having any intercourse with practical men, should have 
been found to lay the least stress on the publication of balance- 
sheets, or accounts of assets and obligations. They are worse 
than worthless, being eminently calculated to deceive and mis- 
lead. We have access to know that individuals, certainly the 
most experienced in such matters in the empire, have stated that 
they could never form any just estimate of the means, nor predicate 
what would be the situation of any bank or other partnership six 
months hence, from the most careful inspection of their books ! 
But Mr Clay does not propose that commissioners should be ap- 
pointed to control the affairs, or to inspect the accounts of every 
bank in the empire. Besides being perfectly useless, this would 
be too inquisitorial, too cumbrous, and too costly a device to be 
thought of for a moment. How then, it may be asked, does 
Mr Clay intend to give perfection to his publicity scheme? 
Why, by leaving it to the honour of the parties ; that is, by 
allowing each bank to report as to its own credit and solvency 1 
It is difficult to suppose that JMr Clay can bo serious in making 
such a proposal.. We have already laid before the reader a spe- 
cimen of the sort of agency by which a joint-stock bank may 
be set on foot ; and we hardly think that Mr Clay would lay 
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miuclt stress on a balance-sheet produced under such auspices. 
1Cl»e fact is, that in all cases in which a disclosure would be 
really useful, Mr Clay’s perfect publicity would be a perfect 
juggle— a means, not of detecting, but of concealing fraud. 
JEyen though the parties were perfectly honest, the publication 
of a. balance-sheet would be good for nothing. Every pne 
knows how sanguine people are in relation to their own affairs ; 
arid that debts and obligations that other parties would hardly 
reckon worth any thing, are estimated by them as if they were 
so, much bullion. But independently of this, the futility of the 
thing is obvious. A bank with a capital of L. 100,000 discounts 
bills and other obligations to the amount, perhaps, of L. 300,000 
or L.400,060. The fact that it has discounted them, shows that 
it believes these bills and obligations to be good; and they will 
consequently be returned among its assets. But should a revul- 
sion take place, or any circumstance occur to shake credit, those 
bills may not be worth L. 1 00, 000; and those who, trusting to 
the * perfect publicity’ scheme, have dealt with the bank on the 
hypothesis of its having a capital of L.100,000, will find to their 
cost that it is not possessed of a shilling, but that on the contrary, 
it is some E. 200,000 or I.. 300,000 woi*se than nothing! 

It is, we think, almost unnecessary to dwell at any greater 
length on this part of the subject. The partners in a bank or 
other trading concern are voluntary adventurers who reap all the 
profit, and it is obviously just and reasonable that they should 
pear all the loss. They, too, have — which the public have not, 
and never can have — the moans of knowing the exact situation of 
the concern. If it be making a loss instead of a profit, they may 
change the management, or wind up the affairs of the associa- 
tion ; so that it is their ovm fault if they ever sustain any con- 
siderable loss. But the public can have no real insight of any 
sort into the affairs of the concern ; no means of deciding whe- 
iher it bo really prosperous or the reverse ; whether its managers 
be able and honest, or fools and swindlers. All that it has to 
trust to is the character and responsibility of the partners ; and, 
according as we diminish that responsibility, so shall wo diminish 
the securities for integrity and good conduct. Under the law 
as it now stands, a rich man who takes one or a few shares in a 
jointrstock bank, must look to its management under the penalty 
of losing not his shares merely, but his all/ But the moment 
you liinit his responsibility, the mode of its managomcrit is a 
mhtter of comp^ative indifference to him. The loss of the capi- 
“ris jpaid into the' bank is a contingency which, were it to 
■* give ‘hiin little or no disturbance; and provided 

ae rcceiv'e his dividends he will seldolU; knowing that his respon- 
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sibiUty is limited, give himself the trouble of enquirl^ whence 
they are derived, or how the concern is conducted. Tmose wl^ 
wish to substitute carelessness for attention, and to open a wide 
door for the commission of fraud, and none else, will advocate a 
system productive of such results. 

If there were any disinclination-— any backwardness on the 
part of individuals to engage in joint-stock associations with un- 
limited responsibility, something might be found to say in favour 
of the scheme for its limitation — But every one knows that there 
is no such disinclination. The most hazardous projects, pro- 
vided they afford any thing like a chance of ultimate profit, 
never stand still for the want of associations bold enough to un- 
dertake them. There is, therefore, no inconvenience to be 
obviated by an interference with the present law. And no wise 
statesman will ever consent to introduce fundamental changes, 
when there is nothing to complain of in the existing state of 
things, especially when the proposed changes are of the most 
dangerous and mischievous description. 

But it is said that the system of limited responsibility has been 
introduced into France and the United States, without having 
been found to be so injurious as we have supposed. France, 
however, is a country with little capital, less trade, and little 
or no speculation ; so that a law that might answer well enough 
in it, might be totally unsuitable in a country like England. It 
would not, moreover, be very difficult to show that both France 
and the United States would profit materially by the aboli- 
tion of the limited responsibility plan. Its introduction into 
banking concerns in the United States has led to the adoption of 
an infinity of regulations for the prevention of fraud ; but, as 
might have been anticipated, these nave proved quite ineffectual 
for their object. The American legislatures have not trusted, as 
Mr Clay would do, to the declarations of the parties ; but have 
appointed inspectors to see that the returns are correct, and that 
the regulations arc complied with. The following example will 
show the dependence to be placed on this sort of control : — 

The Sutton joint-stock bank was incorporated in the moral 
and religious city of Boston in 1828. The act of the legislature 
of Massachusetts, incorporating the bairk, provided, that before 
it commenced business, half its capital should be paid up, and be 
‘ actually existing in gold and silver in the coffers of the bank ;* 
and that it ‘ should be inspected and examined by three com- 
‘ missioaers, to be appointed by the governor for that pur- 

* pose, who should examine the money actually existing in the 

* said vaults, and ascertain, by the oaths of the directors of the 

* said bank, or a majority of them, that the said capital' Stock 
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‘ hath been bona Jide paid in by the stockholders of the said bank, 
‘ towards the payment of their respective shares, and not i<iteud> 
‘ ed for any other purpose, and that it is intended there to remain 
‘ as part of said capital.’ In compliance with this enactment, the 
inspectors named by the governor visited the vaults of the bank 
on the 28th of September, 1828; found in them a certain sum in 
dollars ; and ascertained by the oatits qf/bur of the directors that 
this specie was the first instalment paid by the shareholders, and 
that it was there as part of the capital of the bank, and to be em- 
ployed as such. 

Here was all that Mr Clay could desire, and more. Here was 
paid up capital, limited responsibility, and perfect publicity — -as 
perfect, at least, as an actual inspection and oaths could make it ! 
Every thing being thus apparently sound and substantial, the 
bank began business, obtaining, as Mr Clay would say, credit 
and confidence in proportion to its capital. Now, what will our 
readers think of the value of these precautions, when we tell 
them that this bank, with its paid up and inspected capital, its 
perfect publicity, and so forth, was from beginning to end a pure 
fraud, a downright swindling scheme ? Having got itself largely 
indebted to the public, it exploded — and then it was ascertained, 
on an investigation by a committee of the Senate of the State, 
that it never had possessed a sixpence of capital. The dollars 
which the inspectors had seen xoere borrowed the previous day 
from other batiks^ and were returned to them that evening / The 
directors and others privy to the trick had, of course, bolted ; 
and the individuals who had dealt with them found to their cost 
that the securities on which they had depended were in reality 
baits by which they had been lured to I'uin I * 

There have been very many instances^ though none, perhaps, 
have been quite so striking as this, of frauds practised by banks 
in the United States, notwithstanding the multiplied precautions 
of the state legislatures — and, with such instances staring us in 
the face, would it not be the climax of folly were we to set about 
introducing a similar system into this country ? Let ns not de- 
ceive ourselves by supposing that the swindlers of Boston are 
more dexterous than those of London. If any thing, we appre- 
hend the balance of ingenuity will be found to incline in our 
favour. At any rate, we have not heard that the friend and cor- 
respondent of a convicted forger, and without a shilling in his 
pocket, has succeeded in founding a great joint-stock bank in the 
United States. This was an exploit reserved for British genius I 

■■■■ . 

History of Paper Money and Banking in the United States, 
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But it may be asked, tlo we thoi't libre say, that the present 
system of joint-stock banking in this country is the best tl^t can 
be devised, and that it should not be intarfered with? Assuredly 
we do not ! Wo have shown that the adoption of the principle of 
limited responsibility would go far to annihilate all that is sound 
and healthy in the present system ; but vve do not, therefore, 
contend that the maintenance of this principle is of itself suffi- 
cient to give it adequate stability. The principle of publicity 
must be brought to its assistance ; but not that spurious publicity 
which Mr Clay calls ‘ perfect’ — whicii, however, we take leave to 
characterise as being altogether imperfect and deceitful. The 
public ate clearly entitled to know who are the partners in joint- 
stock banks — that is, to know the individuals with whom they are 
dealing, and publicity to this extent may be made eftectual. To 
obtain it, all that w’ould be required would be to order quarterly 
returns to be furnished by every bank, containing a list of the 
names and addresses of all the iudiv’iduals holding shares in it, 
with the number of shares held by each partner, and the sums paid 
on them, ’i’o make these i-eturns available, they should be pub- 
lished, if not in the Gazette, at least in the provincial papers ; 
those as to each bank being sent for publication to the journals 
most largely circulated in the districts where it carries on business. 
By this means, the public would know exactly to whom they had 
to look, and would act accordingly. They would not be deceived, 
as they are liable to be at present, by supposing that, because a 
bank has a number of partners, some of them must be opulent 
and trustworthy. They wouhl know the precise state of the facts ; 
and if it were seen, from the quarterly returns, that opulent and 
intelligent individuals were withdrawing from any bank, every 
body would be put on their guard, and w’ould naturally conclude 
that the parties had very sufficient reasons for quitting the con- 
cern. 'I'hns far publicity may be made perfect, and its attain- 
ment would be of the very greatest importance. Neither is it 
possible to allege a single plausible objection to the proposal. 
It interferes in no degree, nor in any way, with the proceedings 
of the parties — all that it does is to declare who and what they are. 
And to this degTce of publicity no honest man will ever object. 

The returns of the circulation of those banks that issue notes, 
made under the 3d and 4th William IV., cap. 83, ought also to 
be separately published in the provincial papers alluded to above. 
But to all attempts to carry publicity farther than this we deci- 
dedly object. Accounts of assets, debts, and obligations must, 
for the reasons previously stated, be at the best worthless, and 
can serve only to gloss over and give a false aspect to con- 
dition of unpi'osperous, or bankrupt, or fraudulent concerns. 

Mr Clay laid much stress on what he called paid>up capital. 
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BiMi l^ow is he ox any one else to know that capital is paid up, 
oTcthat, if paid up, it has not been lent out, in one form or other, 
to 1the partners ? Perhaps it might be ^ood policy to enact that 
no shaies should be issued below a certain specified sum, as L.5b; 
and that no loans should be made to the partners on the credit of 
their stock. But we should not be inclined to lay much stress on 
the first regulation ; and the latter might, and no doubt would 
bq,^nefeated in a thousand ways. We are, however, not merely 
indifiereut, but decidedly hostile, to a proposition we have heard 
mooted, for obliging all banks to establish a guarantee fund, that 
is, for obliging them to accumulate a portlmi <\f their proJits as a 
rosorye stock. But where is the security that such reserves would 
be always deducted from profits ? The trutli is, that baukrupt 
and fraudulent concerns, and none else, would gain by such a 
regulation ; inasmuch as it would enable them, by appearing to 
be prosperous, the better to deceive the public, and to blind 
them as to the real state of their affairs. It is, plainly, a good 
deal worse than absurd to depend on guarantees that it is cer- 
tain cannot be enforced, and which consequently must be good 
for nothing. The knowledge of who the parties are in a 
bank, and their unlimited responsibility, arc the only securities 
that, speaking generally, are worth a pinch of snuff. If these 
cannot protect the public from fraud and loss, nothing else will j 
and the question will come to be, not whether the system should 
be reformed, but whether it ought to be entirely abolished. 

In so far, therefore, as respects banks that do not issue notes, 
it may be <loiibted whether the public has any right to uiterfere 
further than to enforce periodical disclosures of the partners, and 
to maintain the cardinal principle of unlimited responsibility.. Ad- 
mitting, however, that the public is warranted to interfere further, 
wc have shown that the interferences, alluded to above, would be 
wholly useless, or worse ; and that, instead of preventing frauds, 
they w ould increase them a thousandfold. But in respect of banks, 
of issue, the case is different. They supply what is really and prac- 
tically a part of the ordinary currency of the country, quite as 
much so, indeed, as either gold or silver coin ; and it is as much 
the bounden duty of Government to make sure that their notes 
shall be truly of the value they represent, as it is their duty to 
make sure that coins are of the standard weight and purity. 
Now, to effect this, there is, as we have shown on several occa- 
sions, but one way, and that is to make the. issuers of notes 
securitt/ for thair payment. This would do what nothing else 
can ; i^ would prevent the possibility of the holders of notes losing 
by the bankruptcy, misimnagemept, or bad faith of the issuers, 
unq wou^ dp the most that caq q© dppe Jto perfect the paper 
ewiffertcy of the counti^. 
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It ha 9 been eaid, indeed, that the adoption of this plan would 
make an unfait distinction among the creditors of a bank ; and 
that those who have deposited money in its coffers are as well 
entitled to protection as those who nold its notes. But this is 
to confound things that are radically distinct. It is the duty of 
Government to provide that the currency of the country, or, 
which is the same thing, that the measure of value be maintained 
as 'invariable as possible. Certainly, however, it is no part of 
itS' duty to guarantee or provide for the solvency of thbse 
to whom = people lend money or any thing else. That is the 
affair of the parties, with which the public have no concern what- 
ever. If the borrowers be known, and be made to answer t6 the 
utmost extent of their fortunes for their engagements, the public 
may safely be left to use its own discretion as to trusting them. 
Very little discretion can, however, be used in places where 
notes are current as to whether one will take them or not. An 
opulent individual might perhaps refuse them; but the generality 
of tradesmen, and all descriptions of labourers, have no such 
option. Their refusal of the notes would be equivalent to a re- 
fusal of custom or of employment. Women too, minors, travel- 
lers, and all classes of people, though without the means of 
judging of the character and solvency of different banks, deal in 
money, and must take their notes. They are, in fact, in many 
places, substantially legal tender. And it is, therefore, in every 
point of view, the imperative duty of Government to make sure 
that they arc what they pretend to be, and that they will be paid 
when presented. 

Another abuse has grown up, under the existing law as to 
banks of issue, that ought to be provided against. Some of 
them, as has been already seen, have established an extraordi- 
nary number of branches, dispersed at great distances from each 
other, all over the country. It is not very difficult to discover 
why the banks are so very anxious about the establishment of 
these outworks. They are bound, it seems, by the present law, 
to pay their notes only at the parent establishment; so that, by 
issuing them at a branch bank, perhaps a hundred miles distant 
from the head bank, the chances are ten to one that they will 
continue for a much longer period in circulation, and that they 
will, consequently, be able to carry on business with a much 
less amount of capital, than if they were, as they ought to be, 
obliged to pay their notes at the branches as well as at the prin- 
cipal office. It is obvious, indeed, that the convertibility of the 
paper, even of first class benks, into either cash or Bank of £ng- 
laiM notes, is at present exceedingly imperfect. One of the 
existing banks has establishments in Aberystwith and Bristol, 
Ipswich and Yarmouth, its head office being, we believe, in 
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IMrmin^liam ! Suppose now that an individual residing at 
Ipswich has got a parcel of the notes of this bank, and that he is 
desirous of exchanging them for cash or Bank of England notes, 
ho has no way to effect his object except by sending the notes, 
at a considerable expense, to Birmingham, or by paying a pre- 
mium to an agent at Ipswich who may undertake such negocia- 
tidns ! The facilities that this plan affords for getting the worst 
class of notes into circulation, and for keeping them afloat even 
after their quality may be suspected, are too obvious to require 
being pointed out. 'rhis state of the law ought to be obviated 
forthwith, by obliging all hanks that issue notes to pay them 
iitdifferently at any of their offices. But we incline to think that 
Parliament might go farther than this ; and that it should enact 
that no branch be established, whether for the issue of notes, or 
otherwise, beyond a certain distance, say fifty miles of the head 
office. 

We do, therefore, hope that the legislature will embrace the 
earliest opportunity of taking the state of the 'joint-stock and 
other banks into its most serious consideration ; and that by pe- 
riodically disclosing the names of the partners in all b.anks, by 
taking security for the notes of those that issue paper payable on 
demand, and enforcing their payment at the branches as well as at 
the head offices, it will do the most that can be done to provide 
for the stability of the system, and to protect the public from loss. 
The circumstances previously stated are such as warrant an im- 
mediate iuterfenmee. The ultimate solvency of some of the 
existing banks may ho fairly questioned ; but, though no doubt 
could be entertained on this point, the necessity for interference 
wouhl not be materially affected. The stoppage of one or a few 
joint-stock banks could hardly fail to produce a panic, which 
must, in the mean time, occasion very great public inconvenience 
and distress. And though the banks that had stopped were in 
the end to make good their engagements, the process by which 
this would be effected would be painful in the extreme, and would 
unavoidably lead to the ruin of many of their most opulent part- 
ners, and to a vast extent of calamity. The legislature ought, 
therefore, to interpose, while it is yet time, to obviate the occur- 
rence of such destructive vicissitudes. 'I'he checks we have sug- 
gested mvolve no vexatious interference with the affairs of indi- 
viduals ; they may be easily applied ; and all joint-stock banks 
conducted on sound principles would be materially benefited by 
their adoption. But, though this wore otherwise, regard to the 
public interest is the paramount consideration, and that requires 
that thejf should be enforced with as little delay as possible. 

The disclosure of the partners ought to be enforced in the case 

of all joint'-stock associations^ tvhatever may be the object for 
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vvliich they are formed. But it would be enough, in ordinary 
cases, to make the quarterly returns of the partners he suspended 
in the office of the association, or in some public place in .thft 
town or yicinage where it carries on business. Companies for 
the prosecution of commercial or manufacturing businesses, or 
for undertaking the formation of railways, canals, &c., have sel* 
dom the same means or opportunities of doing mischief as bank* 
in^ companies, and it is not, therefore, necessary that the same 
pains should be taken to disclose the partners ; but, at the same 
time, it is essential that every one who feels any interest in the 
matter should have a ready means of learning who they are,*.— 
and this would be accomplished by exhibiting the returns, as 
above stated. 

It has been proposed, in order to prevent the gambling that 
so generally takes place during the formation of all companies, 
particularly if they be got up by jobbers or with a fraudulent 
intent, to prohibit all transference of shares in them till the 
capital has been fully paid up, and the company has been brought 
into operation. A regulation of this sort would certainly prevent 
much gambling and fraud ; and it might be advantageously en> 
forced in the case of banks, and of such other institutions as may 
be speedily organised or set on foot. But there are many im- 
portant uridertakings, peculiarly fitted for being carried on by 
joint-stock companies, that require a lengthened period — several 
years, perhaps — for their completion. Now, there cannot be a 
doubt, that unlooked-for circumstances might frequently arise 
that might make it extremely inconvenient to prevent individuals 
transferring their shares in such companies ; and we must have a 
cai*e lest, in endeavouring to obviate what is bad, we check that 
spirit of enterprise and combination that is so essential to the 
national prosperity. 

We are clear, however, that Parliament should reserve to itself 
the power to control the charges of all companies for the forma- 
tion of canals and railways, and for the supply of towns with 
water, gas, and such like objects. In these, competition either 
does not exist at all, or but in n very limited degree ; and very 
great inconvenience and loss has resulted to the public, from Par- 
liament neglecting to supply this want by reserving the pdwer of 
revising the rates of charge. This, however, is a subject of too 
great importance to he disposed of by a side -wind. We may 
probably revert to it on some future occasion. In the mean time,' 
such of our readers as take any interest in these matters, may read 
the able and conclusive speech of Mr Morrison on this subject : 
we are confident they will not think they have misemployed their 
timei 
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Art. Vil,— Die Deutsche Literaiur. Von WoLFANa Mbnzsl, 
ZvFeite vermehrte Auflage. Stuttgatt : 1836. 

T hr name of Menzel, though familiar to English admirers 
of German literature as that of a pleasing poet and emi- 
nent critic, is as yet scarcely known to the English public ; while 
the work of Heine, on German literature, a publication written 
in the most despicable spirit of personal hostility to individuals, 
affording the most distorted pictures of many of the most emi- 
nent men of Germany, and inculcating views and principles equally 
at variance with truth, good taste, and morality, has been abun- 
dantly read, criticised, and even lauded by our English Reviewers, 
the corresponding work of Menzel, which has now reached a se- 
cond (and very eitlarged) edition, has been, so far as we are 
aware, but once noticed. Tliis seems the more singular, that 
the work is not only one of high talent, originality, and compre- 
hensiveness of view, but one which, from its manner of treating 
the subject, and its freedom from many of those defects which 
deform even the best specimens of German criticism, was pecu- 
liarly likely to have found in England fit audience, and that not 
few. Menzel has in fact steered clear of the two rocks on which 
80 many of his critical predecessors have foundered, mysticism of 
views, and tediousness in their developement. In the compass 
of two volumes, of no great bulk, we are presented with a full, 
and even minute view of the peculiarities of the German literary 
character, the rise of German literature, the points of distinction 
by which it is differenced from those of other nations, the changes 
impressed upon its spirit from time to time by political or social 
changes within, or tne influence of foreign nations from without, 
the reaction in favour of a national taste, its causes and gmdual 
developement ; and lastly, a very eloquent, masterly, and discri- 
minating view of the present direction of literature, its connexion 
with the character of the time, its beauties and defects, the cir- 
cumstances which are likely to purify and elevate its tendencies, 
and those which are at work to corrupt and debase it. It is al- 
most needless to remark, that the literary liistorian who ac- 
complishes this task effectually, without wandering beyond the 
confines of two volumes, cannot be a tedious writer. Dr Men- 
zel has in fact the somewhat rare merit, particularly in Ger- 
many, of * coming to the point.’ He does not insist on labo- 
riously evolving his conclusions by strict demonstration, through 
every step of bis proposition. He ventures to rely a little on 
Ae intelligence and previous reading of those whom he addresses ; 
he communicates, by hints and mlusions, many things which 
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others would have made the subject of a formal discussion or 
explanation ; and is generally content to leave his opinions, 
when sthted, to operate by their own M'eight and force, without 
supporting them by a formal array of arguments or citations. 
Thus only could a characteristic of the literature of Germany 
be brought within the compass to which it is here reduced. 
As a consequence, how’over, it will be at once understood the 
book is by no means adapted to an elementary student. It is 
not^ in truth, so much a history, as a bold and philosophical 
sketch ; a map of the literature of Germany, from the survey of 
an adventurous, yet experienced navigator. It presupposes, in- 
deed, a pretty extensive though not profound acquaintance with 
German literature, and aims chiefly at furnishing the student, 
somewhat bewildered in the tangled mazes ‘ of that wild wood/ 
with a cine which may lead him safely through its intricacies. In 
perusing it, we feel as if we were conducted out of the crowded 
and confused streets of a city, Avhere we had long been tolerably 
familiar with every object taken by itself in detail, but could form 
no clear idea of their positions and proportions, and were sudden- 
ly placed on some commanditig eminence, from which the lines 
of the streets, the relative heights of the domes and steeples, the 
breadth and mass of the buildings, the whole lights and shadows 
of the scene, were first made distinct and paJj)abie to the eye. To 
the student, however, who already possesses this general and 
desultory knowledge of German literature (and this, we believe, 
is the situation in which most English schohu’s stand), the work 
of Menzel will bo found a valuable assistant. For, in the next 
place, Menzel is, of all German critics with whom we are 
acquainted, the one who can least justly be accused of those 
Vagtie, indefinite, or fanciful views, which (for want of a better 
term) we are accustomed to designate by the general name of 
mysticism. Without the mocking spirit and persiflage of a 
Heine — without his indift’orence to all enthusiasm and nobleness of 
view — (for, on the contrary, no one kindles into a warmer admi- 
ration of genius and greatness, devoting themselves to the cause 
of goodness, than Menzel) ; — his strong and vigorous understand- 
ing — never separating theory from practice, never permitting 
itself to deviate into the regions of abstract speculation, but 
stidting close to the highway of actual life, and of nature as ho 
firkls it, always clearly jjcrceiving its object, and aiming at it by 
the' most direct means — has entirely banished from his works 
that indistinctness of speculation, which sometimes so painfully 
hdteirfeTes with the pleasure arising from the wide reading and 
acute views of Tieck and the/^cblegels; Wlicther we, agree with 
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the opfayfons oi Meazel^ or dissent from them, we always know 
(deariy with what propositions we are dealing ; into the more 
theoretical and abstract questions ot* taste indeed ho schlom en- 
ters ; nor can wo pretend to sjiy with what success the attempt 
would Imvo been made, for Meuzel by no means apjmars to be 
the man to plunge ‘ extra flammantia inoenia mundi ’ into the 
r^on of the metaphysics of taste ; but in the sphere to which 
he confines himself, he sees clearly, thinks vigorously, and writes 
with singular force, precision, and vivacity. 

We believe Menzel to be a man of warm feelings, which have 
in some instances left their traces in his work, and not in the 
most favourable form. He has long lived in an element of strife, 
^ving at an early period of life drawn down upon himself the 
hostility and abuse of Voss and his partisans, by his work entitled 
‘ Voss und die Symbolik ;* * and by undertaking, after the retire- 
ment of Adolph Mullner, the directorship of the Morgenblatt, 
one of the most able of the literary jonrnals of Germany — a task 
which he has performed, so far as we can judge (by an expe- 
rience of some years standing), in a fearless, honest, and impar- 
tial spirit, but of course with the usual consequence of making 
more enemies than friends. He was the first man of real ability 
who, undeterred by the literary despotism exercised by Goethe, 
ventured to question the grounds of his supremacy, and to reduce 
t6’ their real meaning the high but somewhat hollow-sounding 
panegyrics of his admirers. Nothing can present a stronger con- 
trast, or better illustrate the difterent characters of the two minds, 
than the way in which Heine and Menzel have dealt with the 
literary character and pretensions of Goethe. Both have done 
their best to dispel the prestiffc which attached to that great 
name, — 

♦ And put to proof his strong supremacy, 

Whether obtained by strength or chance of fate 

but tho latter employs the honourable weapons of fair argument — - 
the former contents himself with the discretUtable missiles of ribald 
wit, and personal abuse. Menzel, while he refuses to bow the knee 
in undiscriminating adoration with the common worshippers of 
Goethe, gives honour where he really thinks honour is due ; nay, 
tenders warmly and willingly the tribute of respect and even admi- 
ration to which he conceives him in some respects to be j ustly indebt- 
He does not, like Heme, endeavour to disparage his unques- 
tionable powers by mere sarcasm, any more than he condescends 
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to imitate the vulgar insolence Of Borne, who boldly denounces 
Goethe as * the cancer of the German bo<ly,’ ‘ a very pattern of 
* baseness,’ * the first of despots,’ and so foitb. But he assails 
with the weapons both of wit and rejisoning, and with the gene** 
rous w'armth of one who feels the evil consequences in literature 
of a spirit of moral indifference — the spirit and tendency of 
Goethe’s works ; and though here, as in one or two other in- 
stances, his former polemics on the subject have led him too fur, 
and tempted him to maintain positions which had been at first 
rashly taken up, %ve must admit, that in the main his view of 
the moral worthlessness of Goethe’s poetry, and of his evil influ- 
ence upon the ago with whose vices and weaknesses he deals so 
gently, if indeed he does not beautify them over by his genius, 
is painfully true. We should doubt whether even the most 
thoroughgoing idolater of Goethe could peruse the articles of im- 
peachment against him as drawn up by Menzel withoiit being 
led into some uneasy doubts of Ins divinity ; and sure we are 
that those who are not idolaters will be abundantly satisfied that 
this marvel of the nineteenth century is but a man — a great man, 
doubtless — and, in the ordinary relations of life, a good one ; hut 
whose genius, exercised indifferently on all subjects, never warm- 
ing into enthusiasm for excellence, never revolted by the exhi- 
bition of vice, polishing with the same careful and finished ele- 
gance his pictures of both, and taking refuge in an ideal worhl 
of art from the labours, and duties, and sufferings which it is out 
proper task in life to hear and overcome, however much it may 
have done to refine the taste of the German public*, and to im- 
prove the poetical form, has done but little towards elevating 
or liettering the substance. 

In the case of Voss, against whom another of his attacks iS 
directed, the justice of his remarks is far more doubtful. In- 
deed, 'ive believe the feeling has universally been, that they are 
overcharged in the highest degree. The recollection of the 
treatment he Iiad himself experienced at the hands of Voss and 
his partisans, has obviously guided the pen of Menzel in his criti- 
cism upon the author of Louise, which, by its very extravagance, 
and over-anxiety to present the object in a ludicrous light, pro- 
duces an ojiposite result, and merely satisfies the reader, uot that 
Voss was, in all he wrote or translated, a miserable pedant, but 
tliat Dr Wolfgang Menzel is not, in this instance, an honest 
critic ; and that, forsaking that principle of impartiality by which 
he is in general guided, he has here written, not for the world or 
for ftxtnrity, but for the present gratification of personal hostility. 
He does not, indeed, like Heine in his criticism on the Schlegels, 
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carry bis attacks intc the domestic relations of life; but ho 
scruples not to present his person in caricatural * walking to- 
‘ wards eternity in a damask dressing-gown, and white-washed 

* night-cap/ He is accused of the most pitiable vanity ; of 
flattering princes and nobles, at the same time that he pretended 
to be a friend of the people ; of converting the idea of ‘ patriotism ’ 
into the life of a narrow family circle, and that of religion into a 

* rancorous old Protestant polemic;’ of preaching to the Catho- 
lics that tolerance which he was never disposed to exercise to- 
wards them. In the same temper, and with the same justice, is 
his literaiy character treated. * His Idylls, his celebrated 

* Louise, and his Letters,’ only deserve to be immortal, because 
they are the records of the whole Philisteici^* and family cocker- 
ings (familien hatschelei) of the last century. He is accused ot 
dislocating every limb of the German language, in a vain at- 
tempt to approximate it to, the measures and construction of the 
Greek ; of labouring for half a century at the Sisyphus task of 
rolling up the rough old Kunenstein of the German tongue to 
the summit of the Greek Parnassus, from which, however, it 
speedily comes thundering down again upon the head and shoul- 
ders of the philologist. His translations, it is said, are so slavishly 
true to the words and false to the spirit, that they only become 
intelligible by a reference to the original. ‘ Whether he trans- 
‘ late from Hesiod, Homer, 'rheocritus, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, 

* Shakspeare, or an old love song, we still hear nothing but the 
‘ stiff tramp of his own prose. Even the mighty genius of 
‘ Shakspeare cannot lead him out of his regular monotony. 
‘ The worthy poets of old are plunged into his witch-caldron 

* fresh and healthy, and they come out again miserable change- 
‘ lings — all converted into little Vosses, all marching in buck- 
‘ ram uniforms.’ This is ‘ pleasant but wrong,’ containing 
some truth, but mixed with monstrous exaggeration. If Voss 
did not penetrate so deeply as some others into the spirit 
of the classic literatures — if he did at times attach too great 
an importance to the mere form, and in the pursuit of verbal 
strictness of translation, suffered the fire and spirit, the ethe- 
real essence, of the original to escape him, such at least is not 
the case with his works in general. His Louise, notwithstand- 
ing the sneer at its homely pictures and trifling details of a 


* Philistinism. This word is untrnnslateahle by any single English 
word. But it may be said to mean every thing old fashioned, pedantic, 
absurd, and common-place. 
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village life, will always, from the real truth and simple beauty of 
those scenes, have a charm for the lover of nature ; and so 
Goethe appears to have felt, when he so obviously framed his 
‘ Civic-epic’ of Hermann and Dorothea on this model. Voss’s 
Homer remains at this moment the best translation of that 
poet into any European tongue ; and he must have a jaundiced 
eye indeed, who cannot, in Voss’s translations, distinguish the 
peculiar manner of Theocritus from that of Homer, or of Hesiod 
from Virgil. His Horace wc grant is less successful. The 
curiosa Jelicitas of the lioman lyrist was of a nature too subtle 
and too delicate to be caught and reflected in his somewhat un- 
bending strains. In like manner, his translation of Shakspeare, 
though in point of mere verbal rendering of the text it far 
surpasses even that of Schlegel, cannot be compared with it 
as a poetical version of the original. It is true, that had 
Schlegel not proved how far it was possible to combine even close 
accuracy with the graces of the most poetical expression, and 
the most harmonious and natural arrangement of works, we 
should probably have been well contented with the translation of 
Voss. 13ut we fairly admit, that in Voss’s Shakspeare there is a 
want of the spirit of poetry — of the power of seizing and giving 
back the very impression produced by the changing tone of the 
original ; while in Schlegel’s we are surrounded by the very in- 
fluences which are awakened by the perusal of Shakspeare himself 
— by the southern glow and purple light of love in Romeo and 
Juliet ; the glimmering haze in which elves hover, and through 
which bewildered lovers wander in Midsummer Night’s Dream; 
the sentiment of wayw'ard gloom in Hamlet — a reflection as it were 
from the lowering and changing skies of the north ; the feeling 
of dew-besprinkled woodland freshness ‘ and pastoral melancholy’ 
in As You Like it ; the magic atmosphere of virgin solitude and 
purity that envelopes the Tempest; the elements of music and 
moonlight in which Twelfth Night and the Merchant of Venice 
appear to float ; and the broad flood of gaiety and wild humour 
which is poured over the Merry Wives of Windsor and the two 
parts of King Henry IV. Rut with the exception of Voss’s 
Horace and his Shakspeare, his translations are excellent — his 
Homer, in many respects, truly admirable ; and Dr Menzel may 
rest assured, that his prejudiced and petulant observations in 
regard to Voss arc far more likely to be injurious to his own 
reputation than to that of the distinguished philologist. 

Another person, against whom his censure appears to be of a 
one-sided and unmeasured nature, is Kotzebue. Not even Menzel 
can feel more strongly than we do, that the vast reputation which 
Kotzebue once enjoyed was a hollow and unfounded one ; that 
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his influence upon the literature of his tinje was most unfortu- 
naj:c ; that the tendency of his works was to introduce a soplii.s^ 
try of the heart — a mixture of frivolity with a sentimentalism, 
in which all our conceptions of virtut* and vice are confounded ; 
that his innocent anuiteresses, generous footpads, forgiving 
husbands, unsojdiisticated innocents, who tlirow themselves into 
the arms of every man they meet ; virgins of the sun, so pure 
and unconscious of evil, that they know not that they have lost 
all claims to the title: — that these, with many other favourite 
characters in his dramatic gallery, are conceptions ecpially revolt- 
ing to good taste, good sense, and decent feeling. We assuredly 
do not the same length in regard to Kotzebue, with his eii- 
thusiastic admirer Mr Taylor of Norwich, who, in his history (!) 
of German Poetry, has the courage to make the following astound- 
ing avowal : ‘ According to my judgment, Kotzebue is tlie. greatt st 
‘ dramatic genius that Europe has evolved since Shakspeare.’ 
* His power over space already transcends that of Shakspeare ; 
‘ it remains to be seen whether his power over tiine will also 
‘ stand the test of centuries.’ With all deference it does not 
remain to be seen ; the fame of Kofzebiie, once of European 
extent, has diminished, is diminishing, and, so far as concerns his 
claims as a (jreat dtamatist or true jtoct, will probably at no dis- 
ta:it period be extinct. But granting all this, we think there is 
much needless vituperation wasted upon the unlucky dramatist, 
as if because the tendency of his works was to introduce a kind 
of moral chaos, such had also been his constant object and design. 
The truth is, Kotzebue lived in a corrupted jrcriod ; he possessed 
within himself no very elevated standard of moral excellence, 
and none such presented itself in the w'orld with which he was 
familiar; but this seems the extent of his offending, that he was 
neither better nor worse than his age ; that he adopted its weak- 
nesses, vices, and follies as he founil them, and imparted to his 
dramatic world no higher principles of action than those whicli 
he found to operate in a state of society, which irreligion and the 
vicious influence of foreign example had thoroughly demoralized. 
That he made the most of his materials, and executed the task 
he had prescribed to Jiimself with consummate cleverness and ad- 
dress, it were mere folly to deny. Indifferent as his tragedies 
may be, and even to these a considerable degree of dramatic 
effect must be conceded, his comedies are unquestionably marked 
by a rich fund of humour, an<l frequently by extremely novel and 
happy conceptions and oppositions of character. Nor is there 
any justice in the view which the work of Menzel would lead a 
reader to adopt, that all the works of Kotzebue are tainted with 
the moral stain to which we have alluded ; or that he had in view 
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any systematic attack oh the bulwarks of social order, or the 
principles of morality. Menzel says of him, with more coarseness 
than either wit or truth, ‘ He made Parnassus a bagnio, and 
‘ secured the post of go-between for himself. No one so well 
‘ understood how to operate on the weaknesses and evil inclina- 
‘ tions of the educated, and to flatter the vanity of the uneducated 

* public. It was only in the attempt to catch the tone of high 
‘ refinement that Kotzebue failed. His nature was too common 

* to enable him to discover that tenderness of expression behind 
‘ which vice conceals itself in more delicate natures.’ JMenzel is 
no doubt cojisistent with himself, for he does not exempt Goethe 
from the censure which he thus bestows upon Kotzebue ; he 
merely awards to the former the palm of success in attaining 
that refinement which Kotzebue failed to seize ; but the singu- 
larity is to find that many of those who are loudest and most 
indignant against the immoral pictures and vices of Kotzebue, 
are the very same who can sec nothing but the most instructive 
moral lessons in the licentious frivolities of a Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’s Apprenticeship, and perfect ]>urity, both in aim and execu- 
tion, in that work, to which Menzel iiseribes the * bad eminence’ 
of being the arebtype of the class of ‘ adultery romances’ — a very 
numerous one in Germany ; — we mean the Affinities of Choice. 

I.euving, however, these instances, in which the feelings or 
prejudices of Menzel have carried him beyond the fair bounds of 
impartial criticism, let us see bow he deals with his subject, when 
no such influences distort bis views, or impart an undue rancour to 
bis strictures. We have, within the last low years, so fully stated 
our views in regard to German literature, that any formal disqui- 
sition on the sul)jcct as a whole would be out of place. Wo shall 
confine ourselves, on the present occasion, to a few extracts from 
the more striking portion of Menzcl’swork, merely connecting them 
by such remarks as may render their relation to his general views 
intelligible. We shall take the liberty, therefore, of passing over 
parts first and second of the work, in which he discusses, ‘ The 
‘ Mass of I.iteraturo, The Nationality of the Germans, The Influ- 
‘ ence of School Learning, of Foreign Literature ; ’Fhe Trade of 
‘ Literature; Religion; Philosophy; History; Education.’ They 
abound with striking and valuable remarks ; they are written, in 
many parts, with a glowing enthusiasm, and in a spirit of the 
utmost liberality and toleration ; but they refer to matters which 
would require a good deal of preliminary discussion, and would 
se<luce us, in more points than one, into controversial questions 
which we would at jn-esent avoid. Our extracts shall therefore 
be made from that portion of the work which is devoted to the 
progress and present prospects of belles lettres in Germany. 
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A dreary period of inaction, and, as it may be called, poetical 
death, followed in Germany the bright, but brief flash of the 
Minne-Singer Poetry (from 1138 to 1268), and the vast revolu- 
tion in society effected by the Reformation. Favourable as that 
great change may have ultimately proved, even to the interests 
of literature, its first efiects were undoubtedly far otherwise. It 
seemed as if that spirit of polemical discussion, of critical enquiry, 
of aversion to all those arts which were supposed to ‘ make the 
‘ reason prisoner,’ were fatal to all pursuits connected with 
the imagination. Reason had done so much in that great struggle, 
that men began to imagine she could do all ; and, absorbed in 
the investigation of the truths which the understanding could de- 
tect, they had no ears for the equally certain, and often profounder 
trutlis (as regards man and his destiny), which genius calls forth 
from the recesses of the imagination. The objects which had 
most attracted their veneration and love during the early period 
of wonder and belief, suddenly lost their charms, nay, were 
viewed with disgust, as links in the chain by which reason had 
been fettered. From idolaters they became iconoclasts. Churches 
and cloisters were destroyed ; the ministers and cathedrals, which 
were shooting up their aspiring domes into the air, remained un- 
finished ; painting was denounced as a monkish device leading 
only to the violation of the second commandment ; the music of 
the pealing organ ceased with the full of those ‘ studious cloisters 
‘ pale,’ through which it had echoed; for popular belief, came 
general doubt ; for the steadfastness of former days, a constant 
looking for of change ; science flourished ; learning increased with 
the rise of universities ; but manners, morals, poetry, decayed. 
In two strongholds only indeed did literature attempt to maintain 
a struggle against the rationalizing spirit of the time, in the spi- 
ritual lyrics of Luther and his successors, and in the popular 
songs, plays, and farces of Hans Sachs. Luther’s whole atlven- 
turous career, like Sidney’s, might be said to be poetry put in 
action ; but he has peculiarly impressed the stamp of his poe- 
tical sensibilities upon his devotional songs, which, gdowing with 
the fervor of piety and enthusiastic feeling, had an irresistible 
fascination for the people. 

The plays ot the honest old Shoemaker, again — in number 
nearly equalling those of Lope de Vega,* and treating, in a 
style of a broad, coarse humour, the Catholic legends of the 
middle ages, harmonized with the mocking spirit of the time, 

ono as given by himself, contains 4200 songs, 

tragedies, 1700 farces, fables, and other poems, be- 
sidcs 73 spiritual lyrics. Of this vast collection, however, only a small 
part has been pnnted. ' 
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and supplied the popular taste with the only imaginative nutri- 
ment which in this period of poetical inanition it seemed capable 
of digesting. Then followed, after a troubled and louring 
period of suspense and preparation, the 'Hiirty Years’ War, 
crushing the rising progress of learning and civilisation, and 
trampling under foot the monuments of art and the institu- 
tions of science. The peace of Westphalia left Germany both 
in a state of intellectual an<l political exhaustion. From 
this j)eriod to the death of Louis Xl^^, the aspect which 
Germany presents, in a literary point of view, is deplorable. 
From Dan to Be(?rsheba all is barrenness. Scarcely do some 
feeble, farthing-candle lights, such as Opitz, the dramatist 
Gryphiiis, and lloffinannswahlau, glimmer through the gloom. 
Literature, so far as it existed in a vernacular form, had sunk 
into a lifeless imitation of the ancients ; borrowing the form, but 
incapable of apprehending the spirit of the classics ; reproducing, 
but only with less success, the ideas of (he French : profuse 
of mytliology, penurious of feeling, destitute of nationality. 

* Apollo,’ says Mcnzcl, with liveliness and truth, ‘sat on the Gcr- 
‘ man Parnassus in a full-bottomed peruke, and with fiddle in 
‘ hand led the concert of the well-powdered Aluses.’ 

The first great name which greets us on the threshold of the 
reviving CJerman literature, is that of Klopslock, whose merits 
and defects, as w'ell as his influence on his age, are characterised 
by Menzel wdth great acuteness and truth. After alluding to the 
Iloratian imitations of llamlcr, the anacreontics of Gleini, and 
the Idylls of the Swiss Theocritus, Gessner — with their French 
coquetry of sentiment, and sheepish modesty, he [)roceeds : — 

‘ Far before these German Horaces, Anacreons, Pindars, 

‘ ’Pheocrituses, and iKsops, stands the German Homer, Klop- 
‘ stock. It was he who, by the strong influence of his Messias 
‘ and his Odes, established the supremacy of the antique taste, 

‘ not, however, to the prejudice of German and Cdiristian asso- 

* ciations, but rather to their advantage. Religion and patriot- 
‘ ism w'cre with him the highest of conceptions ; but in reference 
‘ to the form, he considered that of ancient Greece to be the 
‘ most perfect, and hoped to unite the greatest beauty of sub- 

* stance with the greatest beauty of form, by attiring C'hristian- 

‘ ity and Germanism in the garb of Greece ; a singular error, 
‘ yet not unnaturally arising out of the singular character of the 
‘ social developemcnt of his time. . . . Klopstock, though in 

‘ the form of his works a Greek, was still in their spirit a true 
‘ German, and he it was who introduced that inspiration of patriot- 

* ism, and that adoration of Germanism, which amidst all changes 
‘ of taste has never disappeared, or rather, has often, in its oppo- 
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* sition to all things foreign, deviated into injustice and extrava- 

* gancc. Sttangely as it sounds at first to hear him^ the oftspriiig 

* of the French peruke-period (periieken-zeit), styling himself a 

* bard in his Alcaic verses, and mingling three heterogeneous 
‘ periods, the modern, the antique, and the old German together, 

‘ yet hero we trace the commencement of that manly eonndence, 

‘ w'hich enabled German poetry to cast aside its foreign fetters, 

‘ ami to drop the humiliating attitude which it had maintained 
‘ since the peace of Westphalia. It was, indeed, time that one 
‘ should come, wdio could strike his hand upon his breast, and 

* say, “ I am a German.” His poetry, like his j)atrIotism, was 

* deeply rooted in that lofty, moral, and religious b'clief, which 
‘ sheds such lustre over his Messias, and it was lie who, next to 
‘ Gellert, imparted to modern German poetry that dignified, ear- 
‘ nest, and pious character, which amidst all the excesses of fancy 
‘ and wit, has never entirely deserted it, and which foreign na- 

* tions have always continued to contemplate in ns with adinira- 
‘ tion or awe. M'hen we recollect the influence of the frivolous 
‘ old French philosophy, and of the ridicule of Voltaire, we are 
‘ first made sensible, how strong a bulwark was opposed bj' Klop- 
‘ stock to those foreign influences upon the taste of Germany. 

‘ His patriotism and his exalted i-eligious fetding have contri- 
‘ buted more to the high position which he will always occupy, 
‘ than his improvements on the language. It is true he loses 
‘ every thing when we examine him too near and in tlotail. He 
‘ must be viewed in the mass, and at a certain distance. When 
‘ we read him, he often appears pedantic and tedious ; when we 
‘ have read him, when we tliinkof him in recollection, ho appears 

* great and majestic. Then his tw'o tlominant itleas of patriotism 
‘ and religion shine forth in all their simjdicity, and leave on our 
‘ minds an impression of majesty. We seem to look on some 
‘ gigantic spirit of Ossian, stretching forth a monstrous harp into 
‘ the clouds. If We approach him nearer, he dissolves into a broad 
‘ mass of unsubstantial vapour. Still the first impression remains, 
‘ and attunes our minds to elevated and elevating feeling. Al- 
‘ though too cold and metaphysical, he has taught us two great 
‘ lessons : the one, that our un-germanized poetry, long a stranger 
‘ to its natural home, must again strike its roots into that soil, if 
‘ it would grow into a healthy and majestic tree ; and next, that 

* all poetry,^ as it has its source, must also find its “ being’s end 
‘ and aim ” in religion.’ 

This just appreciation of Klopstock is immediately followed 
by the extravagant arid prejudiced attack upon Voss, to which 
outset, With one observation, however, of 
Menjsel us uppUcable bbth to Klopstock awfl Vosjii we cotteuf i 
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namely, that neither of them jienotratcd beyond the form and 
into the spirit of antiquity. 'J'he first impulse in tliat direction 
was j^iven in the arts by the well-known and imaginative w’ork of 
Winckelmann. In poetry, it first a}>j)ears distinctly in the grace* 
fill strains of Wieland. We rejoice to think that this true poet 
and amiable man, whom it has of late been too much the fasliion 
to decry as a mere German Voltaire, dedicating his talents to 
the advocacy of a h'rench taste, and corrupting the literature of 
Germany by a licentious pruriency of description, has found in 
Mcnzcl an eloquent, and as we think successful, defender. 

‘ It was Wieland,’ ho observes, ‘who transported into our German 
‘ woods and Gothic cities, the light spirit of Athens, though not 
‘ without an admixture of the still greati;r levity and playfulness 
‘ of French genius. Wielarul united in his character the Gallo- 
‘ mania with the Grcco-tnania. lie was horn in the first faith, 

‘ he passed at a later age into the latter ; but he perceived at once 
‘ the ileviations of Klopstock and Voss from the true path, and led 
‘ hack the German poetry from its pompous stillness to the free 
‘ and natural graces of France ami of Greece. 'Fhe German muse, 
‘ moving with cheerful freedom in the days of the Minnezeit 
‘ (Lovetime), attired in starched linen by the Meister Siingers,* 

‘ disguised in a jieriwig and hoop petticoats after the Thirty i cars’ 
‘ War, knew not how to dispose of her hands, and continued to 
‘ play lackadaisically with her fan. To assign to grace its due 

* place and importance, a gonial sjiirit was required, in whom 
‘ this tendency should be exclusively developed. AVieland ap- 
^ peared, the cheerful, amiable, refined Wieland, a genius exhaust- 
‘ less in grace and lightness, in wit and jest. VVe must first be 
‘ acquainteil with the stilf, disjointed, mannered, and puling period 
‘ which preceded him ere we can appreciate the free movement of 
‘ his genius. ^Viel^lnd first restored to German poetry the free 

* and fearless glance of a child of the world ; a natural grace ; a 
‘ taste for cheerful merriment, and the power of alVording it. Bold, 
‘ humorsome, imposing, he cut olT relentlessly the pigtails of the 
‘ Philistines, stripped the blusliing' muse of her hoop petticoat, and 
‘ taught the honest Germans of liis dtiy not to spend their time in 
‘ playing with lambs in an ideal Idyllic world, like their predeccs- 
‘ sors the pastoral poets, but, by banishing the unnatural, to dis- 
‘ cover nature in the world as it is, and to let the limbs restored 
‘ to liberty move easily, firmly, and in harmony. 

‘ The genius of Wieland was most strongly attracted towards 


* The period of the Minnesingers, or Swabian period of German 
litemturo, 
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* Greece. There he found the ideal of his graces ; there he im- 
‘ bibed the clear stream of life and nature. F(!W minds have 
‘ domesticated themselves in that home of the beautiful — and each 

* after his own fashion. An existence like that of Greek society 
‘ is too great to be comprehended by a single mind. Only a life 

* commenced and continued under such a form of existence could 
‘ fully prepare us for the task. But we stand at a distance from 

* that world ; to few pilgrims is it vouchsafed to visit it, and even 

* to these as to passing strangers. Wieland made the Jiannony 
‘ and grace by which the whole life of Greece was interpenetrated 
‘ his own. What Winckelinann did for the plastic arts, Wieland 
‘ achieved for poetry. He taught us, by the example of the 

* Greeks, to reacknowlcdge and to reproduce the beauty of nature. 

‘ But while it is undeniaWe that lie had successfully seized one of 

* the prominent sides of Grecian existence, it is impossible to 
‘ maintain that he has entirely penetrated either tlic spirit of 
‘ Greek genius, or fathomed the profundity of the romantic. 

‘ The plastic beauty of (Jreek architecture and statuary, the 
‘ gaiety and harmony of the Grecian enjoyment of life ; and thi; 
‘ mirror-like smoothness, mingled with depth, of the Greek philo- 
‘ Sophy ; all these seemed to stretch their rich and flowery 
‘ blossoms to him partially as it were over the wall of 'J'ime, 

* but nothing more. His Greek romances connect themselves 
‘ only in a certain limited sense with the genius of Greece ; in 
‘ other respects, they are completely the productions of Wieland 
‘ and the offspring of his time ; in the creation of which also the 

* French taste was by no means without its influence. 

‘ His taste had turned towards the French in that original 
‘ period of need which Frederick the Great and others of his time 
‘ had felt so strongly. In knowledge of the world; in a taste for the 
‘ clear treatment of the subject, and of all its relations, the French 
‘ had then far surpassed the Germans. Since Voltaire, however, 

‘ these writers had followed in so imitative a routine track, that bc- 
‘ tween them and the wittiest author of later antiquity, Lucian, 

‘ there was actually but little difference. When we find then that 
‘ Wieland, in his romantic poems, takes for his models not only 
‘ Ariosto, but also Voltaire and Parny : in his romances, not only 

* l..ucianand Cervantes, but also Crebillon, Diderot, and Cazottc, 

‘ we cannot but admire the aildress with which, in the midst of all 

* his levity, he lays aside the filthiness, the moral poison of these 
‘ talented but depraved Frenchmen, and places beside the grace of 
‘ antiquity and the grace of France, a younger German grace, fair, 

* naive, coquettish, but innocent with all her coquetry. The skill 

* with wbicn Wieland moderated the French frivolity does more 

* honour to his taste than his adoption of it does discredit to him. 
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* He has been often censured, often denounced as the destroyer of 
‘ the moral purity of our nation, and in particular, our modern old 
‘ German Nazarenos and Whiners (Seufzerer) have long made him 
‘ the mark for their special condemnation. When 1 first ventured to 
‘ vindicate and to praise him, the world was astonished, as tlie nu- 

* merous and absurd reviews of the first edition sufliciently proved. 
‘ Our wise generation really thought themselves entitled to look 
‘ down on Wieland. That gentle spirit, nature’s confident, through 
‘ whose sun-illumined existence a smiling genius seemed to move, 

* and touching with Oberon’s lily sceptre the e\'ery-day realities of 
‘ life, converted tliem into beauteous wonders : him whose clear 

* calm-thinking spirit found in wis<lom the measure of happiness, 

* and moved towards the temple of Venus only through that of 
‘ fJrania; him, the graceful Apollo among the shepherds, a very 
‘ present deity beside ojir Gorman coteries, with skidls of more than 
‘ Iheotian thickness ; him did these prnejish and malicious back- 
‘ biters, with hanging mouth, blinking’ eyes, and folded hands, 
‘ attempt to slander and defame. Xo ! so long* as the world 

* knows what it is to smile and kiss, immortal Wieland, it 
‘will defend thee against these apes of the middle ages; and 
‘ if ever a grace walked or shall walk on earth, in Wieland 
‘ will she recognise her favoured son. It is not this natural 
‘ and harmless merriment, but hypocritical sentimental unchas- 
‘ tity, that w'e should condemn. Far from being the seducer 
‘ of a nation from its purity, Wieland has rather brought back a 
‘ people, already corrupted by the Gallomania, to decency and 
‘ moderation, to cheerful and intellectual social enjoyment ; it was 
‘ the later sentimental and romantic writers, who, under cover of 
‘ lofty and irresistible sensibilities, circulated that poison of morbid 
‘ voluptuousness which %vas entirely foreign to the sound-hearted 
‘ Wieland. It is not smiling pleasure we have to fear, but volup- 
‘ tuousness — earnest, brooding, weeping and praying — voluptuous- 
‘ ness such as we find it in (jotithe’s, lieinse’s, Frederick Schle- 
‘ gel’s, and similar writings.’ 

What Wieland did for poetry, I.essing performed for German 
prose. He gave it ease and strength, combining pellucid clear- 
ness of expression with profundity of thought. He has the clear- 
ness of Leibnitz, with a variety and consummate finish of style 
which his predecessor wanted. He works out his thoughts with 
the precision and polish of sculptured marble. Yet the labour is 
not visible, for he leaves on them no mark of the chisel. Menzel 
assigns him an almost equally high rank as a poet and as a critic, 
a view in which we cannot concur. Lessing himself fairly con- 
fessed that to poetry he had no claim ; that he did not feel 
within himself ‘ the living spring working its way out by its 
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‘ own strength, and shooting forth in pure fresh and ^lowin^ 
^streams. Every tiling must be prefiscd out by dint of springs 
‘ and wheel-work.’ The true bent of his mind was not towards 
the creative art, but towards the investigation of its laws, and 
in this department he is a giant. It is true, that even in his 
criticism something of the same coldness is perceptible which 
we feel in his poetry. He does not readily warm into enthusi- 
asm ; he is too rigidly demonstrative, too anxious to be the 
ICuclid of criticism. 

Perhaps, however, this rigid and polemical style of criticism 
was a necessary consctjuence of the existing state of the pid)lic 
taste. Lessing seemed formed by nature for the task of clearing- 
the ground for the reception of the good seed, by eradicating 
without mercy the noxious weeds which then cncuml)ered the 
soil, ’fo awaken the slumbering; imagination of Ins country, and 
to give it a proper direction, it was first necessary to reform the 
intellect itself, and to teach men to thiidc and reason rightly ere 
tliey gave the reins to tlieir fancy : otherwise the probabli! transi- 
tion would have been from the extreme of rigour to that of extra- 
vagance ; from the cant of cl.'issical propriety and correctness, to 
the cant of romantic license and ofl’ensivc sentimentalism. Hence 
the criticism of Lessing is naturally more of a destructive than of a 
constructive, character ; it is a continual crusade against the 
literary Philistines of his time. Single as he stood in tin? contest, 
he boro up with Atlanteuii siiouldors against all opjmaents : 
wherever he turned in the conflict of opinions he made a wide and 
fearful opening in the ranks : in the struggle he neither gave nor 
took quarter, ih- bore down all opposition before him, and du- 
ring the latter part of Ids life bestrode the world of critieism like a 
colossus iu unquestioned supremacy. 

His poetry, however, us we hav'e already said, appears a less 
spontaneous product of his mind — a work of logical skill rather 
than of imagination. Emilia (lalotti, for instance, is worthy of 
all jrraise, so far as regards the compactness of the plan ; it has 
wit, eloquence, an appearance of symmetry and strong reasoning, 
but no one can be deceived into a belief that it is otherwise than 
prosaic. ‘ We start, for soul is vvanting there.’ Nathan the Wise 
appears to have more of the character of a great work of art. It 
flowed more naturally from the heart of Lessing, for it was the 
poetical developement of certain ideas of religious toleration 
which lay at the bottom of all his philosophy ; in painting Nathan 
he painted himself or his friend Moses Mendelsohn, from whom 
manjr of his philosophical opinions took their rise. There is a 
certain pure Idj’lUc tone of serene wisdom, a llramin-likc charac- 
ter nbdflt it, t^hich tvUl always render it pleasing— but Ive find it 
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impossible to regard it with the same admiration with which it 
‘ seems to be viewed iii Germany. Menzel speaks with peculiar 
admiration of Lessing’s management of the lambic verse in this 
play. Goethe, he says, thought only of melody and outwar<l 
glitter, Schiller of impetuous force, and both devdated mucdi 
from the natural and unpretending simplicity with which the 
lambic had been treated by Lessing. ‘ I'he dramatic lambic of 
‘ modern plays has become too lyrical ; with Lessing it ap- 
‘ proaches more nearly to prose, and is more dramatic.’ 

Passing over the interesting and well-written characteristic of 
Herder, we come to that portion of Menzel’s work which has 
excited most attention and opposition in his own country — we 
mean his view of the genius and influence of Goethe on German 
literature. The passage is too long to admit of being extracted 
as a whole, but the substance of his criticism we shall endeavour 
to exhibit in an English dress, before making any remarks of our 
own on his opinions. 

‘ In Goethe we perceive the exact contrast to Lessing. As 
‘ Lessing emancipated the German ininrl from foreign influence, 

‘ so Goethe subjected it to this influence anew ; as Lessing, with 
‘ the whole powers and graces of his mind, combated sentiment- 
‘ alism, so Goiithc did homage to this womanisli wt>akness of his 
‘ time, and recommended it i)y his sweet strains, to all hearts . . . 

‘ The only good connected with this tendency, and by means of 
‘ which he attained his influence, was his mastery of Jhrut; the 
‘ talent of language, of representation, of adornment. When we 
‘ penetrate beneath this variegated cloud of form, we perceive the 
‘ internal essence of his poetry, as of his whole life, to be egotism, 
‘ not, however, the egotism of heroes and heaven-defying Titans, 
‘ but that of Sybarites and players, the egotism of love of enjoj^- 
‘ ment, and of the vanity of an artist. Goi'the made himself the 
‘ central point of creation, excluded all his neighbourhood whom 
‘ he could not render serviceable to him ; and, in truth, exercised, 
‘ by means of his talents, a magical influence over weak minds ; 
‘ but he availed himself of his powers and of his lofty position, 
‘ not to elevate, to improve, or to emancipate mankind ; not to 
‘ reveal or to advocate a great idea ; not in the conflicts in which he 
‘ was a contemporary, but not an actor, to combat for right, free- 
‘ dom, honour, or patriotism .... If he found applause, he 
‘ cared not for the sulFerings of his country ; he even vented ve- 
‘ nom Jlgainst the free and manly movements of the time, the 
‘ moment they began to disturb his tranquillity .... Adora- 
‘ tion of himself forms the substance of all his poems ; his ideal 
‘ was himself, the weak -hearted, voluptuous, vain child of fdr- 
‘ tuim. Ill all his works, wdth the exception of some wliich are 
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* mere imitations, this miserable ideal appears prominent, and is 
‘flattered and dandled with a truly apish affection. Worther,* 
‘ Clavigo, Weisslingen, Fernando, Fjrmont, Tasso, the Man ot 
‘ Forty Years, Edward in the Wuhl-verwandschaften, and Faust, 

‘ all these are reflections of his ideal. At first he seems to lmv<> 

‘ been somewhat ashamed of it ; and if he paints Werther, 

‘ Clavigo, and Weisslingen with evident partiality, as highly ami- 
‘ able and interesting, he represents them as punished for their 
‘ weaknesses ; for he thought that the public, to whom he appealed, 

‘ still consisted of meii^ before whom he must blush, and to whom 
‘ he felt it necessary, at least at the conclusion, to sacrifice Jiis 
‘ heroes. At a later period, when he perceived tlie growing in 
‘ iluence of women and womanish men, and that the few tnio 
‘ men who remained were driven into the background, he no 
‘longer gave himself that trouble; he no longer punished or 
‘ made sacrifices of his heroes, hut represented them with all their 
‘ weaknesses and vanities as triumjdnint, particularly in his two 
‘ great works, in which he has painted his own peculiarities, WiU 
‘ helm Meister and Faust. v 

‘ Lessing was a man in a womanish time : Ooi'tlic remained a 
‘ woman in a manly one. How otherwise can wo explain the 
‘ position which he maintained in reganl to his age ? Had lie not 
‘ been so completely immersed in his vanity, love of comfort, and 
‘ desire of enjoyment, he must have taken a part in the great inle- 
‘ rests of Ins country during the storms by \vhich it was agitated. 

‘ Every word of his had the weight of an oracle, but lie 1ms 
‘ never uttered one to incite his countrymen to honour, to animate 
‘ them to noble thought or deed. He saw the world's history pass 
‘ before him with indifference, or only fretted a little when his 
‘ hours of ease w^ere broken in upon by the alarum of war. Till 
‘ the French Revolution Germany had slumbered : by this event 
‘ it was fearfully awakened. What feelings did it awaken in the 
‘ heart of our poet ? Should we not expect that he would either, 

‘ like Scliiller have been excited to enthusiastic sympathy with tin' 

‘ new order of tilings, or, like Gbrres, glowing with slianie for tie' 

‘ treachery and deep misery to which Germany was subjected, liave 
‘ striven to rousehis country to the recollections of its ancient honoii i 
‘ and greatness? Yet what did Goethe? He wu’ote some trifling 
‘ comedies, the Burner General^ and the Aufgevegten^ the weakest 
‘ assaults wliich Germany has made against the French Revolution, 

‘ the most worthless which in that hour of divine indignation could 
‘ have been conceived by human brain. Then came Napoleon — 

‘ What did the first of German poets think and say of him ? 

‘ Surely either, like Arndt and Kbrner, he must have invoked 
‘ curses on the destroyer of his country, and placed himself at 
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* the head of the Tugendbund;* or if, in German fashion, 

‘ he was more a cosmopolitan than a patriot, we might at least 
‘ expect him, like Lord Byron, to seize and embody the deep 
‘ tragic meaning of the hero and his fortunes. But what did 
‘ Goethe ? He w'aited till Napoleon bestowed on him a few 
‘ flattering expressions, and then he indited for him a spiritless 
‘ cpithalamium. Napoleon fell : and Germany shook with the 
‘ roar of battles, in which the people were the combatants; since 
‘ the conquest of the world by Attila, nothing so vast, so over- 
‘ powering, had been witnessed by man ; since the destruction of 
‘ the legions of Varus, the German breast had never been heaved 
‘ so high by the awful inspiration of freedom. What W'as then the 
‘ employmentof the first of German poets? What did Goethe? He 
‘ shut himself up : he studied Chinese, as he himself complacently 
‘ relates, and first found it convenient, after peace was concluded, 
‘ and after solicitation from high quarters, to compose something 
‘ patriotic, viz. the Waking of Kpimonides, a miserable patch- 
‘ work, a piece of constrained and simidated sympathy. To con- 
‘ elude, he was intrusted with the duty of composing’ an inscrip- 

* tion for the monument of Blucher, and the first of German 
‘ poets WTote a few paltry verses, which wouhl have done no cre- 
‘ dit to the last of German poets. .... 

‘ That Goethe never entered the lists for the honour of 

* Germany was of less injurious consequence than that the re- 

* sources of his rich mind should have been lavished in favouring 
‘ the progress of its debasement. He w’as the creator of that 
‘ widely diffused modern poetry, which, under the pretext of 
‘ abiding by and exhibiting the fair side of reality, had for its 
‘ true object the embellishment and defence of all its w’eaknesses, 
‘ vanities, follies, and sins. Gocithc has not laboured to ennoble 
‘ the present by any poetical idealization; he has not even adhered 
‘ to that Homeric simplicity and openness of delineation which 

* adheres truly and closely to nature as it is, but his prevailing 
‘ tendency is to take under his protection, on the one hand, the 
‘ sentimental absurdities, the womanish weakness of character, 

* which made us ripe }>lants for the’giaut scythe of Napoleon; and 
‘ on the other, the aristocratic privileges of frivolity, the polite 
‘ exceptions from moral rules, the poetical licenses to which the 
‘ Don-Juan nature is entitled. The one necessarily required the 
‘ other. His aristocratic libertinism could only have been tole- 
‘ rated by the side of this civic sentimentality. So Goethe 
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‘ found his public : for his ego|;istn whatever was was right ; and 

‘ so he wished it to remain 

‘ He was the most perfect mirror of modern life — in his life as 
‘ in his poetry. He had but to paint himself^ tp depict the modern 

* world — its views, its inclinatioijs, its worth, and worthlessness. 

‘ The same talent which he shows in his works he rendered avail- 
‘ able in life. And who can deny that his example luis become the 
‘ life-maxim of the modern world ? The talent of social existence, 

* the knowledge of the comfortable, the light, the refined ; the 
‘ connoisseurship of cnjoyinent was his talisman in reality, and 
‘ seemed to him also the worthiest subject for poetry. To this he 
‘ owed a popularity which no ancient or romantic poet, with tin; 

‘ exception of Schiller, ever attained. The noble, the humane, 

‘ gave their voices for Schillex* — the I'eigning opinion, the fashion 

* of the moment, was in favour of Goethe. Schiller writes for the 
‘ noble of all time ; Goethe was the idol of his own, and he was, 

‘ and could be so only by ojiening his mind with the same pas- 
‘ siveness and indifi'erence to its weaknesses and its unnatural 
‘ character, as to that remnant of nobleness which it still retained. 
‘ The tone of modern society he represents to the life. The 
‘ external decency, the politeness, the mask of cheerfulness in 
‘ social intercourse, the insinuation, the delicatesse, the thinly 

* disguised malice, the aqua tojfana, which circulates like cold 
‘ blood through the veins of educated and polished society — these 
‘ magic arts of talent we may find develojxed by Goethe with con- 
‘ summate mastery. His w'orks form a sclmol of polite culture, 

^ from which manners may he refined, and round him flocks an 
‘ innumerable army of young men — the disciples and apostles of 
‘ this gospel of politeness, the iinlefatigable ojxponents of the 

* ancient rudeness, the Jeu?i(!sse doree of Germany. Under this 
‘ smooth and smiling nia.sk is concealed a refined epicurism, a 
‘ sensuality and appetite for enjoyment, w'hich, refine it as we 

* may, still remains thoroughly mean and unw'orthy, wdiich jests 

‘ at every thing earnest and sacred, and allures its lightly sedliced 
‘ votaries into an earthly paradise — into that Venusberg, from 
‘ which there is no i.ssue to the light of day 

^ Goethe has always tro<l in beaten paths. His first work, the 
‘ Sorrows ot Werther, is nothing but a clever imitation of Rous- 
‘ seau’s new TIeloise. This visionary sentimentalism proceeded 
f not from Goethe but from Rousseau ; and Goethe wj:’eathed 
‘ his brows with a laurel, w'hich of right belonged to him of 
‘ Geneva, With all this, Werther is inferior to the Heloisc, 
‘ however attractive some of its pictures may be. 

‘ In his slighter comedies, such as the Accomplices, Cloetho 
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^ copied Moliere and Beaumarchais, without (?qnalling them. In 
‘ his earliest prosaic-tragedies, he took Lessing, and partly Shak- 
‘ speare, for his models. Clavigo is a weak copy of Emilia Ga- 

* lotti. Goetz of Berlichingen, and Egmont, betray a mixture 
‘ of the styles of Lessing ami Shakspeare. The beauties of 
‘ Goetz are chiefly owing to the well-known and true-hearted 
‘ autobiography of the kniglit ; yet in these prose tragedies there 

* is nothing which can entitle them to take their place beside 
‘ those of Shakspeare and Lessing — they are deformed by co- 
‘ quetry and affectation. 

‘ In his lyric poems, Goethe copied the aneitnit popular songs, 

‘ and scrupled not, while he adopted these, occasionally to claim 
‘ for himself the merit of their invention. In this department he 
‘ was influenced by Hei’der, as in those already alluded to by 
‘ Rousseau and Lessing. In Hermann and Dorothea he copied 
‘ old Voss. 

‘ Goi*thc is truly original only in I’anst and Wilhelm Meis- 
‘ ter, because here, as already mentioned, he copied — himself.’ 

That there is much in this estimate of Goethe’s character, 
moral, intellectual, and poetical, which is of questionable truth, 
and some things which are unquestionably not true, we believe ; 
but, on the other hand, there is much in it to which the warmest 
and ablest of his admirers have never yet made a satisfactory 
answ'er. It matters not much whether we give him credit only 
with Mei\zel for the perfection of mere talent, or whether w e, with 
more justice, admit his claim to a large portion of poetical 
In either ease, we cannot ascribe to him the highest and 2>urest 
quality of genius, that which regards poetry as a divine gift, a ta- 
lent intrusted to human hands to bv; put to account, and to bo 
employed only on the noblest subjects, to be expended only in 
forwarding, elevatiiig, and j)urifying the heart, and the great 
destinies of men. There is an uidroly admixture of egotism and 
selfishness in that mind, which, instead of interesting itself in tlio 
great interests of the time, shuts itself up forever in a passive 
tranquillity ; there is a w'ant of that diviner spirit wdiich shines 
conspicuous in Milton and Schiller in him, whose source of in- 
spiration is but a refined materialism, and from whoso writings 
no other principle of conduct is to be derived, but that of con- 
forming ourselves to the world, ami making its weaknesses and 
worthlessness tributary to our enjoyment. A Milton and a 
Schiller would have disdained to influence their age by minister- 
ing indifl’erently to its virtues or its follies, gilding over its hol- 
lowness, and placing the chief aim of existence in the cultivation of 
the beautiful, and the substitution of a fanciful system of refined 
Ej)icurism, an atheism of art, as Novalis happily styles it, for the 
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solid bulwarks of religion, and the active duties which Providence 
has prescribed to us in this * weary working world.' 

So far, then, as regards the spirit and tendency of Goethe’s 
works, we concur with every thing which Menzel has said, lie 
was assuredly not one of those, ‘ whose soul was as a star, and 
dwelt apart.’ lie was content to lend himself to the influence of 
the spirit of his age, that he might, within his own favourite, but 
by no means elevated sphere of operation, influence it in turn, 
lie has been its organ, but when has he been its legislator, its 
reformer, or its guitle ? A mind of the very highest order would not, 
from the mere pride of showing its plastic powers on all subjects, 
have betrayed in its pictures of life that indift’erence to the moral 
qualities of actions, and to the moral effect of the situations repi’e- 
sented, which Goethe manifests iji all his novels, w'here the malice, 
the selfishness, the secret vices, the grovelling motives of society, 
are portrayed with the same indulgence, the same complacency, 
the same graceful finish of pinicil — (which le<l Novalis to call 
Goethe the Wedgewood of German literature) — as its traits of 
generosity, and kindliness, or redeeming feeling ; all being seem- 
ingly regarded as matters in which there lies no essential beauty 
or deformity, but which are to receive their character from the 
artist-like skill with which they are handled. Nay, sometimes, 
as if by a peculiar degree of moral perverseness, he seems pur- 
posely to have selecti d (as in some of the scenes of the Wahl- 
verwandschaften, which we are glad to see, for the credit of the 
public taste, has not yet foutnl a translator) that class of delinea- 
tions which he knew that the common feelings of right-minded 
mi'll w'ould have proscribed, merely to exhibit a literary tour de 
Jorre, and to make the skill of the artist more apparent, by con- 
trast with the almost revolting groundwork on which it was to 
be exercised. Goethe cerlainly gained iiy this means the imme- 
diate popularity and patronage of that part of society whose vices 
he touched, with all the delicacy of one who never mentions hell 
to ears polite, and around whose better qualities he had thrown 
the charm of an inimitable style, and of the utmost subtlety and 
refinement of delineation. They hastened to return the obliga- 
tion, by elevating their apologist at once to the high-priesthood 
of poetry, well aware that they had little to dread from the strict- 
ness with which the law was likely to be enforced at his hands. 
But to all who feel the close, the inseparable connexion which 
should subsist between the aim of literature and the cultivation 
of the heart, there is something in these novels of Goethe which 
is chilling and deadening in a high degree. Amidst all the po- 
lished beauty and marble grace of their execution, we I’cgard 
them with cold admiration, not with sympathy ; we feel that they 
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contain nothing by which we can be made wiser and better and 
we turn in disappointment from the man who, when we ask for 
bread, coldly presents us with a stone. 

But while we thus subscribe to the truth of most of Menzel’s 
opinions in regard to the moral defects of Goethe’s works, 'and 
the injurious cfiect on literature which is likely to have been 
produced by that supremacy over the German mind which he 
has enjoyed without a rival since the death of Schiller, we can- 
not but feel the injustice and prejudice which is apparent in the 
concluding observations of Menzel on the want of originality, or 
even merit in a purely literary point of view, in most of his pro- 
ductions. To say that Werther is a mere echo of the Heloise, 
that the inspirtition which gave birth to that remarkable produc- 
tion was entirely derived from Rousseau, is almost ludicrously 
unjust. Rousseau’s Heloise embodied only the passionate long- 
ings of a single morbid and most peculiarly constituted mind : 
Werther w'as the organ through which the complaints, the rest- 
lessness, the hopelessness *, in short, the whole spirit and essence 
of a most remarkable era in the progress of human existence 
was vented in burning words, and with all the sincerity of one 
to whom (though at the moment of its composition he had 
outlived that morbid state of mind, in which it had its rise) 
the moral and political chaos which ushered in the close of the 
eighteenth century was still, in its stern and awe-inspiring reflec- 
tions, painfully present and familiar. W’erther is no copy from a 
French original ; it is a portrait, painted as we, no doubt, are apt 
to think, in startling outlines, in theatrical colours, of what 
GolHhe himself, in the first flush of youth, had been, — of what 
half the youth of Germany had been during those days of reck- 
less enquiry and selt-satisfipd illumination ; the image of youth- 
ful presumption, full of gigantic projects for the reform of a de- 
generate world, which, however, result in no action, but evapo- 
rate in a puling and w'ashy sentimentalism; aspiring to rule over 
others, yet incapable of controlling a single passion, vice, or 
propensity of its own ; dashing itself with a vain effort against 
the bcirriers of society, yet without the manliness to endure the 
wounds and bruises which arc the necessary result. A painful 
picture, no doubt, and to us — as we have said, far removed from 
the scene of action, or rather of confused babble, ending in no ac- 
tion whatever, — dashed, as it now seems, with a tinge of fierceness 
and extravagance. But the immediate and universal sensation 
which it produced on all who had been spectators or actors in 
this troubled scone, is a sufficient proof that the picture was one 
of stro7»g resemblance and of deep interest and significance; and one 
for which Goethe was indebted, not to Rousseau, but to his o\yn 
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aocutate and acute poetic visiotti \Vhich enabled him to discern 
with instinctive and prophetic eye the- brooding and convulsive 
spirit of the age, as it floated before him ; and with a gloomy but 
mscinating eloquence to give to its dim and uncertain lineaments 
colour and form. 

In the observations on Gdethe’s combdies, there is ntlore jus- 
tice. To Moll^re’s, indeisd, they have little resemblance ; but a 
likeness to those of BeaUmarbhais is not linfrequently perceptible. 
In any view they are not entitled to a high rank. Of tne vis 
comica^ Goethe fkad extremely little. He was always too intent 
on preserving his dimity, to abandon himself with sufficient imture 
and unreserve to the cOmic capabilities of his subject. ‘ Even 

* his commonest thoughts,’ says Menzel, hot without truth, ‘ In^ 

* used to dress up in silk stockings, and made them a low bow 
‘ at parting.’ But from the observations on Clavigo, Egmont, an<l 
Goetz of Berlichingcn wo entirely dissent. We believe Menzel 
monopolizes the opinion that Clavigo is either a weak copy, or 
indeed has any one point of connexion with Emilia Cialotti, 
Egmont, if it be inspired by the spirits of Shakspeare and Lessing, 
has at least a decided and substantive individuality, and, witli 
all deference, appears to us to be much superior to any <lrama 
which Lessing has ever attempted. It is still more prejudiced and 
ridiculous to ascribe the merits of Goetz of Berlichingen to the old 
autobiography of Goetz himself. The chronicle might, indeed, 

a nint;^ but w'here, in the autobiography, were to be 
found the materials for this brilliant, comprehensive, and moving 
pictute of the sixteenth century, with its contending religious 
creeds ; the one defended with all the constancy of determination, 
founded on time-honoured faith, the other advocated with the 
equally conscientious zeal of newly-awakenod Protestantism ; — of 
the sixteenth century, with its struggles between feudal power 
and imperial despotism, the spirit of chivalry and the spirit of 
conimerce ; — the sixteenth century, with its iron-handed yet gen- 
tle-hearted warriors, like him of the iron hand himself; its noble 
mattons ; its pure and simple-minded maidens, who, where they 
have once placed their hearts, with such bewitching and trusting 
openness bestow their hands ; with its luxurious abbots ; its weak 
and wavering court minions; its sweet and natural transitions from 
the battle and the banquet, to the stillness and household seelu- 
1 overhanging the silver-bine Maine or 

the winding Rhine ; a pageant which first awakened the powers 
ot bcott, and which Scott himself, in his brightest creations, has 
scarcely surpassed ? ■ 

they HJay have owed 

g o the popular ballads, which Goethethoroughly studied. 
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and the Hpirit of -which he has ctiught with peculiar tact and 
beauty^ their beauties, their peculiar charm, is in a great measure 
their own. We find,.how'ever, that our own opinion, in regard to 
Goethe’s lyrical pieces, has been so well expressed by the most 
eloquent of his English critics, that we beg to substitute his esti- 
naate of them for our own. ‘ Goethe is no where more entirely 
‘ original^ more fascinating, more indescribable, than in his smaller 
‘ poems. One quality which very generally marks them, particu- 
t larly those of a later date, is their peculiar expressiveness, their 

> fulness of meaning. A single thing is said, and a thousand 
‘ things are indicated. Tlu?y are spells which cleave to our me- 
‘ mory, and by which we summon beautiful spirits from the vasty 

> deep of thought. Often at the first aspect they aj)pear com- 
‘ monplace or altogether <lcstitute of significance ; we look at the 
‘ lines on the canvas, and they seem careless dashes, mere random 
‘ strokes representing nothing save the caprices of their author ; 

‘ we change our places, wc shift and shift, till we find the right 
‘ point of view, and all at once a fair figure starts into being, en- 
‘ circled with graces and light charms, and by its witcheries at- 
‘ tracting heart and mind. In his songs he recalls to us those of 
‘ fShakspeare ; they are not speeches, but musical tones ; the sen- 
‘ timent is not stated in logical sequence, but poured forth in fitful 
‘ and fantastic suggestions ; they are the wild wood-notes of the 
‘ nightingale. They are to be suntj not said.' 

We feel the necessity, however, of breaking oft’ somewhat 
abruptly from the subject of Goethe, in order to spare room for 
a portion of Menzcl’s remarks on Schiller, who is his poetical ideal, 
and whom he delights to exhibit in favourable contrast with his 
great, but, as he thinks, over-estimated rival. W'e confess, in this 
respect, we most cordially and warmly second his views. The 
fame of Schiller is now placed on the sure basis of experience ; 
and it may be safely said it has not declined since the close of his 
earthly career. We shall be much mistaken if that of Go’ethe, great 
as it will always justly remain, be not shorn of many of its beams 
within an equal period. No two writers or men could be more 
dccitledly contrasted in the character of their minds, or the prin- 
ciples of their composition. What Goethe’s views in these mat- 
ters were, we have already seen ; Schiller, on the contrary, 
though the experience of manhood modified the vehemence of 
youth, never ceased to his latest hour to regard literature, not as 
the object of his plastic dexterity, not as a mere airy allegoric 
dream, but in its most earnest and exalted aspect j he ^urns with 
disgust from the mean, the commonplace, the transitory ; he invests 
all he looked upon with grandeur even the barest realities of 
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life come forth from his hand with an ideal ‘colduring of beatily 
and love ; he clothes, like his own Wallenstein, 

t f 

< The palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn/ 

What Goethe wants, he possesses in perfection j he cannot be 
indifferent to the subject of which he treats ; he seems to have 
thought it impossible to bestow the name of poetry on that Which, 
while it imitated, did not also exalt and idealize hUmanity^. His 
earnestness of character, the depth and sincerity of his convic- 
tions, rendered it impossible for him to descend to an aelsthetic 
coquetry with the great interests of literature arid of mankind. 
He resembles Goethe oilly in this, that as CSbocthe* in his ideal 
creations draws from himself as his own ‘ j»reat original,' so 
Schiller lends his own nobleness of soul, his own simplicity, 
purity, and unstudied dignity to all' the creations of his genius. 
All of them resemble each other, for all of them resemble him. 
They may be compared to the spectres of the Brocken, for they 
are all shadows of himself, magnified upon a sun-gilt medinm of 
cloud. 

This is the source of the deep chatm of Schiller’s writings ; 
their wonderful blending of passion with purity ; of the liveliest, 
the most enthusiastic sympathies, with a philosophic breadth and 
comprehensiveness of view. Bat all we could ^y on this subject 
has been said so truly and so much better by Menzel, that we shall 
Conclude this desultory article by extracting the eonclUMon of his 
noble panegyric on Schiller, with every woixl of which we concur. 

* The heroes of Schiller are distinguished by a nobleness of 

* nature which acts on us like the pure and perfect beauty of a 

* picture of Raphael ; by something regal which awakens in us a 

* holy awe. Tms beam of higher light, cast into the dark shadows 

* of earthly ruin, only shows the clearer j under the mask of hell 

* the angelic countenance shiUes forth 'the more resplendent and 

* lovely. 

‘ The first secret of this lovelitrcss lies in' thC atlgelic innocence 

* which always forms the deep basis of the noblest natures^ This 
‘ nobility of innocence reappears under the features'of a pure youth- 

* ful angel in all Schiller’s creations. In sun-like titmsfigfuration, 

* in the foim of pure childhood, wholly unarmed, arftt'yct' invul- 

* nerable, it manifests itself in Fridolin, like the king’s son in 

* the story, smiling and playing* with tte wild beasts of the^ forest, 

* and yet uninjured by them. ’ ' 

* The moment they ’become conscious of their own bliss, that 

* moment the env^ of destiny is awakched against them. In this 

* new and pathetic aspect, we contemplate Hieni as Hero and 
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* Leander. Adorned; with the warlike helmet, their cheeks ilush- 
‘ ing with the glow of noble passion, youthful innocence advances 
‘ confident against all the dark powers of hell. Thus has Schiller 
‘ represented thetn in the Diver and the Surety — in the unfonu- 
‘ nate lovers Charles de Moor and Amelia — in Ferdinand and 
^ Louisa — above all in Ma.\ l*iccolomini and Thekla. Above 
‘ these touching forms, floats u. magic of poetry which has never 

yet . been equalled j it is the note of a flute amidst a peal of wild 

* and dissonant musie-r-ra glimpse of blue sky amidst a storm — a 
‘ paradise upon , the edge of a crater. 

‘ If Shakspeare’s female , creations apj)ear to possess more of 
*, the charm of a lily-Jikc purity* the virgins of Schiller possess 
‘ more of that soul of the lily* its powerful and lively perfume, 

‘ and . approach, nearer to the creations, of Sophocles, i'hey are 
‘ not weaklings, like the saints of Carlo Dolce or Correggio; they 
‘ have in. them a sacred, fire of strength, like the Madonnas of 
‘. .Raphael ; they, do not merely touch* hut inspire us. 

. ‘ Tlie purityiof.the' virgin, appears most propiinent at the mo- 
‘ ment.when she stands forth . as the champion yf‘ God. . It is the 
‘ deep mystery of Christianity and of Christian poetry that the 
‘salvation of the wo^l4, proceeds from, a woman — the highest 

* power from the purest innocence. In this sense has Schiller 
‘ composed hiij Maid of Orleans; and she is the most perfect 

* embodiment of that warlike aqgel who wears the helm and bears 
‘ the. banner of .heaven. 

.‘ Schiller . has succeeded also in,, portraying this virgin ini^o- 
‘ieencc in union with the noblest deyelopement of genuine man- 
‘ hood. Aiiiong these, three holy and heroic forms stand out pro* 

* eminent ; the warrior youth, Ma.x Piccolomini, pure, unspotted 
‘ by all the vices of the camp and of bis home ; the . Marquis Posa, 

‘ whose soul, though adorned by all intellectual culture, has yet 
‘ remained the unsullied temple of innocence; and lastly, that 
‘ strong and simple-hearted son of the mountain, William Tell, a 
‘ fit companion to the Maid of Orleans. 

‘ If in them innocence shines forth in its purest glory, Schiller 
‘ knew also how to represent the conflict between this original 
‘ innocence and the guilty stain induced by strong passions ; and 
‘ he. has>/?alled up before our souls the representation pf this con- 
‘ test with the same love and the same perfection of art. How 
‘ deeply does the Magdalen-like character of jSlary Stuart sink 

* into our hearts I What, .cap be .more touching than Karl 
‘ Moor’s conquest over Iiimselft j(fpw incomparably talented, 
‘ true, and. agitating is the.ipental copfliot which snakes the great 
‘ souls of.Fiesco apd Wallenstein !. . , 

‘ We turn now to the seqond secret of beauty in Scluller’s ideal 
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* characters j this is their riohility, their honourable nature. His 

* heroes and heroines never belie that priile and dig'nity Athich are 
‘ the appanages of noble natures ; every thing that emanates front 
‘ them bears the stamp of magnanimity and inborn nobleness; 
‘ They are the antipodes to all that is common, and to all the 
‘ conventional rules by which common natures are led and fet- 
‘ tered. Powerful, free, self-relying, original, following only the 
‘ impulse of a noble nature, Schiller’s heroes tear in sunder the 
‘ nets in which common men drag along their everyday exist- 
‘ enco. It is highly characteristic of Schiller’s poetry, that his 

* heroes bear along with them that stamp of genius, that imposing 
‘ majesty of deportment, which in actual life distinguishes the n«-i 
‘ bility of nature. Tlie seal of Jove is impressed upon all their 
‘ brows. In his first poems, no doubt, this freedom and boldness of 

* bearing displays itself in a somewhat rugged and uncouth form ; 
‘ and in the elegant Weimar the poet himself was afterwards in- 
‘ duced to attempt the task of bestowing some tincture of refinement 

* upon his Robbers. Rut who could fail through the rough crust to 

* discern the pure diamond of the noble nature that lay beneath ? 

* Whatever weaknesses we may point out in IVIoor, in Cabal and 

* I.ove,and in Fiesco, I can look upon them only as those of the old 

* German hero Perceval, who, even as an untutored boy, and in 

* childish garb, manifested his noble and heroic heart, to the con- 

* fusion of all scoffers ; nay, the power of moral beauty in a noble 
‘ nature can never be more touching, more fascinating, than when 
‘ it so unconsciously exposes itself to a one-sided ridicule. 

‘ The third and highest secret of the beauty of Schiller’s crea- 

* tions is the fire of noble passions. ’J'his is the fire which ani- 

* mates every noble heart ; it is the fire of the ascending sacrifice 

* to the powers of heaven — the vestal fiame guarded by consecrated 
‘ hands in the temple of Gt)d — the Promethean spark brought 
‘ down from heaven to infuse a godlike spirit into mankind — the 
‘ Pentecost fire of inspiration in which souls are baptiaied— the 

* phoenix flame in which our race renews its youth for ever. With-t 

* out the glow of noble passions, there can be nothing great either 

* in life or poetry. Genius ever bears within it tins celestial 

* fire, and all its creations are interpenetrated by it. Schiller’s ideal 

* creations are the leg^imate offspring of his own noble heart ; 

‘ parted beams from his own central fire. The honour of pos* 

* sessing at once the purest and the strongest passion belongs to 

* Sohiller above all other poets. None with so pure a heart ever 

* powessed so much fire ; none with so much fire possessed such 
< purity. Thus we see the purest of earthly substances, the 

^ ^yhen once inflamed, burn with a splendour and » 

* glow,, beside whiph all other fire seem^ dim and tvcaibied.' 
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‘ Where, we usk, is love to be found more chaste, more sacred, 
* than that which Schiller felt and breathed into the souls of his 
‘ lovers ? . Aud where, on the other hand, do wo find it so glow- 
‘ ing and powerful — invincible against a world in arms — awaken- 
‘ ing the deepest energies of the soul — patiently enduring' the 
‘ most trying of sacrifices ? From its earliest and softest charm 
‘ _^from the first meeting of the eyes — from the first light beat- 
‘ ing of the heart to the most convulsive tempest of feeling — 
‘ from the overpowering <leed of virgin valour to the sublime 
‘ sacrifice of two loving souls, — love here unfolds before us the 
‘ incalculable riches of its beauty — like a sacred music rising from 
‘ the softest note into the fullest storm of pealing chords.’ 

With this eloquent tribute to our favourite Schiller we take 
our leave of Dr IVIenzel. The quotations we have made will, we 
admit, give little or no idea of the views which he entertains of 
German literature at the present day, or his hopes and fears in 
regard to its future prospects ; but we hope wc have quoted 
enough to satisfy our readers that his views on tliese subjects are 
not likely to be commonplace in conception, <leficient in compre- 
hensiveness, or feeble in expression, and to induce them to satisfy 
themselves on these points by a perusal of his volumes. 


Art. VIII. — 'J'/ie most Striking Events of a Twelvemonths* 
Campaign with Zumalacarregui in Navarre and the Basque 
Provinces. By C. F. IIexningsen, Captain of Lancers in 
the Service of Don Carlos. 2 -vols, 8vo. London : 1836. 

subject of these volumes has, at the present moment, an 
interest of a very painful kind to every person of humane 
and generous feelings. General reflections upon the character 
of nations, casting blame upon men in the mass, are. at all times, 
if not to be avoided, yet to be cautiously and temperately ap- 
plied ; for they have . a tendency to exasperate communities 
against each other, and seldom work any amendment in those 
who are the subject of them. Indeed, when men are plunged in 
crime, or sunk in error, by thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
they are pretty much removed above the reach of what to indi- 
viduals is public opinion ; they form themselves the public, and 
look to no other judge of their conduct. If then we shall, either 
from the pages of this book, or in speaking our own sentimentf, 
be led to express the indignation and disgust so genc'rally felt in 
the more civilized parts of Europe at the late proaiendingani 
it is rather in the hope of affecting individuals, than bodies’ pf 
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men— wliom, if these pages ever eould reach, they assuredly never 
would touch, and who may yet be' influenced by the conduct of 
those above them, both belonging to their own country and to 
ours. But before making any reflections upon the contest in 
i^uestion, the execrable manner of carrying it on, and tliC' prac- 
tical inferences arising out of it, we shall direct the- reader’s 
attention to Mr Henningsen’s book; which, whatever’ we 
may think of his principles (and it would not be- easy to ‘fin<l 
a person with whom we are less disposed to agree in almost all 
of his opinions), is, we are bound to say, a very entertaining one, 
and well worth rejiding. We are, moreover, quite ready to give 
credit to his narrative, because, with all the leaning possible to- 
wards those whom he served under, he tells truths which are ex- 
tremely unfavourable to them, in almost ev’ery page of his vo- 
lumes. We must observe, however, that there is; probably owing 
to the diflficulty of keeping a journal, great want of particularity in 
many portions of the work ; and as for dates, these are scatter- 
ed very sparingly through the book from beginning to end'. 
Nay, there would be no small difficulty in telling when he w'ent 
to Spain, and when he left it. We arc only informed that he 
served a year ; and it is chiefly by laying things together, as 
Lord Elliot’s mission, and Zumalacarregui’s death, that we are 
enabled to conclude this year w^as from some time about the ex- 
piry of 1834 to the like season, or< something later, in 1835. Ho 
speaks of a battle on the 2d May, soon after he joined. 

Before beginning his narrative, Mr Henningsen discusses, in 
some preliminary chapters, the state of Spain, the character of 
the Spaniards, and the general aspect of affairs, as regards the 
existing contest. Into these subjects we do not mean to enter 
at length ; but we shall advert to some of his statements. 

Notwithstanding his strong Tory opinions, he certainly is no 
adulator of the upper classes, at least in the Peninsula. After 
remarking that the classes in England which wo consider as the 
most respectable, ‘ produce nothing, and therefore live on the 
‘ sweat of the labourer’s brow,’ and conclu<Ung from this, that 
those classes, instead of having < predominant weight, aught 

* rather to be subservient in every country; but especially in 

* Spain,* he proceeds to describe the aristrocratlc or superior class- 
es, as ‘ totally degenerated and demoralized — selfish, treacherous, 

* and effeminate.’ He paints them in yet darker colours. They 
retain of their former high spirit only * a Moorish ferocity,’ — their 
national love of honour has ‘ dwindled to a self-sufficient vani- 

* ty ; avaricious, licentious in manners and in morals j’ ‘ cold- 
‘ hearted, sordid, and dastardly, without Either the vices or vir- 

* tu« of barbarians,’ * universal corruption has destroyed their 

* civilisation.* He then tells us that this description applies to 
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* about one-tenth’ of the nation — including, however, ‘ all that we 
‘ are wont to term the respectability, and possessing the wealth, 

‘ the commerce, and the government of the state.* And he af- 
firms, with a confidence which certainly can be justified by no* 
intercourse that ho could possibly have had with the upper classes 
during his campaign in the Basque provinces, although he cer- 
tainly may Have been in Spain at other times — that those will 
not find his picture overcharged, who have ‘ mingled with their 
‘ titled nobles, their statesmen, their high orders of clergy, their 
‘ commercial classes, their citizens generally, their military and 
‘ their rabble.’ The rest of the people, by which he means the 
peasantry, he praises highly for independence and high spirit. 
It is true he admits there are defects. ‘ The Spanish peasant,’ 
he says, ‘ is indolent and cruel, but his faults are redeemed by 
‘ many noble traits.’ 

The author’s opinion, both of the one class and the other, has, 
we take it, been not a little biassed, and in his situation naturally 
enough, by finding the whole strength of the Carlist party to 
be among the peasantry. We suspect, however, that he some- 
what exaggerates the projjortion in which they are devoted to 
Don Carlos. Indeed ho broadly asserts that they are all for 
him ; not merely in the north, but in every part of Spain, 
while it is only in the great towns that the majority is for the 
Queen ; and even there, he thinks, favour her cause either from 
interested motives, or from republican principles, which they 
expect will be advanced by what ho terms the usurpation. It 
certainly w'ould not be at all fair to judge of Air Ilenningsen’s 
information, or, in general, of the merits of bis book, by the 
opinions which he gives on parts of the country where lie does not 
appear ever to have been : — certainly not of late. The account 
of what he saw himself is the portion of the work to which we 
attach value, and to that, therefore, we now proceed. 

Nothing of the kind can be better or more lively than the 
account of seeking his way across the frontier, from Bayonne, 
to join the army. The roads were so strongly guarded, that he 
had to put himself under the guidance of an experienced contra- 
bandista, or smuggler, and they had to make a great circuit, 
though the direct road is not more than five leagues. 

‘ It was now nearly dark, for he had chosen the period of the new 
moon for odt expedition. As he rode along whistling, he was joined hy 
an old woman, to whom probably he hail been making a signal. She 
spoke a few words in Basque, which appeared so little satisfactory to 
him, that we struck off into another road, wlien he informed me that we 
must sleep in France, that night, but it would be very near the fron- 
tier. 
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there is a material difference between a war.^aasried ;ien hy. a 
foreign enemy, in a country where he is liated, and becomes the 
more odious the longer he remains, and a civil war in .which the 
established government gains strength by every month it : eon - 
tinues to rule. He therefore made the war as har^ssu!ig and. de- 
structive as he covtld ; and our author affirms that the loss ,of the 
Queen’s troops was upwards of 50,000, during - his : command 
against them^ — in the course of which they were forced, to- eva- 
cuate sixteen fortified places. We are now to -sea a > little 'more 
nearly how this frightful contest was carried on.:. .It must .be 
premised that' we avowedly abstain £rom all attempts to decide 
between the two parties the question, constantly raised by their 
adherents, of which began the system.' Nov shall wo make; any 
endeavour to apportion the blame, by examining liovv' it was -car- 
ried on by each. .Mr Henningsen, being a zealous Carlistj.of course 
imputes the whole to the Christinos, or Queen's party, .and treats 
whatever was done on the side he fought with as just reprisals. 
The' Christinos throw the whole upon jjou Carlos, and naturally 
enough cite his execrable proclamation publi.shed at the. beginning 
of the hostilities. W'c leave the qiu*stion where \v.e found it, and 
join the great body of our fellow-citizens, we may say of our fel- 
low-creatures on this side the Pyreitees, iti holding the conduct 
of both parties to be detestable beyond all former example. 

One of the earliest traits of the spirit in which this hateful 
contest has been carried on, is to be found in the treatment of 
Zavala’s two daughters. They' hud fallen into the hands of the 
Christinos, and were dragged about with the corps opposed to 
Zavala, for the purpose of preventing him from firing upon hi.s 
enemies, in the daily skirmishes that took place with him. 

‘ Zalva (says our autlior), ‘ fearful of injuring ins own cliiUIren, was 
obliged to prevent his partisans from returning the eneiny’s fire, aini preci- 
pitately to , retreat. At length, driven almost to desperation hetweeh tin: 
reproaches of Ins party arid liis paternal feelings, he sacrificed tlie Ihtter to 
his duty ; and having harangued his followers, placed them in'amhush Aer.i' 
a little village, of which 1 havC forgotten the name, situated hetwefen Guer- 
nica and tlie sea. The enemy, being informed of the circumstance, advanced 
along the road, leading forwaid as usual his. two daughters. Zavala, 
in a firm voices but witli tears in his eyes, ordered his men to open their 
fire; andy histantly rushing in. %vith. the bayonet, was , fortunate ehongli 
to recover hU children unbyrt : they had, however, narrowly escaped, 
two of those who held them being killed by the first discharge. His 
devotion was rewarded with victory ; the enemy was dispersed and 
routed, and the regiment of Chihchilli left several hundred ’dead and 
wounded on the field.’ 

The first serious affair which occurred after.. Mr Henuingsen 
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joittecl the* GarlistSj was that- of Alsassua, in May 1834, when 
QCiesadai the Queen’s general,, was defeated, with the loss of 
eit^bty-four prisoners', and a company of the guards taken prisoners, 
besKles three' hundred killed, and a great many more wounded. 
Among the ' prisoners was Count de Labispal, son of the well- 
fchoWn Oeneral O’Donnel, who happened to be in the engage- 
ment^ ‘from the- circumstance of joining Quesada in .order to have 
the benefit of his escort to Pampeluna, where he was going for 
thO' purpose of being married to a w'ealthy heiress of that place. 
Ho' took jiart in the action^ as our author observes, with all the 
courage 'which is hereditary in his family. According to our 
author’s accounti Quesada, in return for Zuinalacarregui sending 
back two wounded C'hristtno soldiers, had shot a wounded Carlist 
volunteer, and put an alcalde to death. Mr Henningsen shall re- 
late what this ' ferocious chief now did by way of reprisals ; or 
rather the chief himself shall be his own historian, for it is from 
his letter that the quotation is made, lie wrote after the battle 
to the General of the Christinos, and ‘ declared his intenuon of 

* shooting, by way of reprisals for the alcalde. Colonel O’Uonnel, 
‘ (Conde de Labispal), two otiScers of the guards, and one of cara- 
‘ bineers ; for a corporal shot at Pampeluna, six carabineers (who 

* held the same rank in the line) ; anti for each of two -volunteers 
‘ shot at Tolosa, six soldiers of the Guard ; together with six 
‘ others for a Carlist bayotieted at Galhatrova.’ Mr Henningsen 
adds, he kept his word,’ — that is to say, he butchered two-and- 
twenty WTOtched prisoners in cold blood. Labispal ofl'ered a ran- 
isom for himselti which would have equipped all his army ; but 
■he remained inexorable — and the old Count, his father, soon 
after died of u broken heart. It must be observed, in fairness to- 
Avards the Christinos, that what Mr Henningsen relates of their pro- 
ceedings, he necessarily has by hearsay, anti by hearsay of their ene- 
mies ; while all that he tells us of the Carlists he recounts as an 
eyewitness, and assuredly not one prejudicetl against them. This 
statement W'e make without at all meaning to deny that atrocities 
have been committed upon the Queen’s sitle a.s well as on that of 
the Carlists, any more than we are disposed to admit that their 
amount' has been equal. The following circumstance gives, cer- 
tainly, a picture of the Carlist General sufficiently repulsive. 
After a successful ambuscade, in which many were killed, and six- 
teen officers of the Queen’s army, among others, taken prisoners, 
one of them, Count Via Manuel, was carried before Zumala- 
carregui, and greatly pleased him by the ‘ frankness and firmness’ 
of his behaviour. 

* He stated “ that he always had and would entertain liberal opinions, 
V^Wch he considered it bis duty to defend and diffuse, and for which be 
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liacl come voluntarily to fight ; tliat he was aware that those who served 
the government had no right to expect mercy fi'ona the Carlists ; but if 
mercy were showif him, he would give his word to take no further part 
against them, .and consider his political life as concluded.” 

' Zumalacarregui was so well pleased with the openness of his charac- 
ter, that, although he followed as a prisoner, he was invited to his table, 
and treated with every distinction; and he wrote to Rodil, offering to 
exchange Via Manuel and others fur an officer and Some volunteers taken 
a few days before, giving man for man, and waiving the differerie'e of Via 
Manuel's rank. This he never doul>te<i a moment of Rodil’s accepting. 
They were at dinner, at Lecumherri, when his answer was brought in to 
Zumalacarregui — that note contained only the following sentence : — 
“ The rebels taken have suffered death already.” This was clearly the 
sentence of the prisoner. Zumalacarregui handed it over to him witli 
the same sang-froi<l witli which he would probably have I'eceived it had 
it been the message of itis own fate. Via Manuel changed colour. His 
host politely, but firmly, expressed bis regret at being obliged to perform 
so unpleasant a duty, but informed him that he might he with his con- 
fessor till sun -rise. His life had been spared so long, that this intelli- 
gence*came like a thnn<lev-stroke on the unhappy gratidee. At his n'.~ 
quest Zuraalacarregni consented to delay hia execution while he sent a 
message to the King intreating his clemency. He returned with the 
answei', that when soldiers and officers of inferior rank taken with arms 
in their hands had suffered death, it was impossible to pardon a Spanish 
grandee. Via Manuel was shot at Lecumherri, but did not die so well 
as his deportment at first announced — probably it was the shock of the 
sadden disappointment, after he had so long entertained hopes of life, 
which had unnerved him.’ 

.Tlic most considerable battle that tliis Carlist general ever 
fought was that of Vittoriu, in October 1834, not far from tlie 
scene of the Duke of Wellington’s famous victory, in 1813, 'The 
Queen’s troops were commanded by General O’ Doyle, who was 
totally defeated, and, with his brother, taken prisoner. TJie 
Royalists gave no quarter, but continued slaughtering their 
enemies till nightfall. Above 1700 were killed on that and the 
next day, when the battle was renewed with fresh troops, under 
another commander. ‘ Eighty-four prisoners,’ says our author, 

* ware brought in (on the first day), whom the soldiers had made, 

* when tired of killing ; for, excepting in these few cases, no quarter 
‘ was given. Even two chaplains of the Queen’s army had been 

* slain upon the field, as hitherto all the prisoners taken had been 
‘ shot by the Christinos, not sparing even the sick and wounded, 
‘ often ^ Zumalacarregui had set them the example of pardon.’ 
These eighty-four prisoners were, however, all pardoned except the 
geiieral and his brother, and several other officers. 'This excep- 
tion, as regards O’Doy'le, our author ascribes to Zumalacarregui 
having discovered that he had lately given his vote at a court- 
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niiartial for shooting some wounded Carlist prisoners. He is re- 
presented as having behaved without much firmness, and when 
lie earnestly begged for his life, the Royalist ‘ turned his head in 
‘disgust, and said, “ confessor luego*" (a confessor for him 
immediately), A priest was brought accordingly, and after half an 
hour spent with him, the wretched man was shot on the place 
where he had been defeated. 

At the battle next day the chief, by great exertions, stopped 
bis men from slaughter, when they were refusirig quarter. ‘ I 
* donotthink,’ observes Mr Houningsen, ‘that ahundred men were 
‘killed after he had given the order, although six huiulred pri- 
‘ soners w'i?re taken.’ The Carlist’s humanity, how'ever, was not 
of a very enduring cast, for the same day saw it out. An affair 
that evening took place, which, as our author allows, ‘ makes the 
‘ blood run cold at the mere recital.* lletween eighty and a hun- 
<lrcd more prisoners were brought in, after those already mention- 
ed had been sent to the rear of the army. The fresh ones were 
sent under a captain across the mountains; and having only 
thirty men to guard them through a rocky defile, he felt em- 
barrassed when two made their escape, and sent to Zumala- 
carregui for instructions. Let it be observed that their escape, 
or rather the escape of part of them, was the very w’orst that 
could happen ; for certainly thirty armed men had nothing to fear 
from eighty or a hundred without any arms. ‘ Get cords,’ was 
the General’s answer; but he was told that there were none to 
be had. ‘ 7 Tien put them to death,' was the rejoinder. The mes- 
senger returned with it ; but an aid-de-camp was immediately 
despatched after him, and the reader willingly hopes that it is to 
countermand the barbarian’s former order. Very far otherwise — it 
was only to say, that in butchering the prisoners, * care must be 
‘ taken not to alarm Ituralde’s division by the firing.’ Ituralde was 
another Carlist chief. Mr Ilenningsen must himself finish the 
recital. 

* The captain, who was an old Navarreso of Mina’s school, on receiving 
this order, sent for a scjjeant and fifteen lancers, and causing his men to 
fix bayonets, commanded them to charge into the midst of the Unfortu- 
nate wretclies, who were all miserably slaughtered on the spot. The 
Scene is said to have huffied all description; the unfortunate victims were 
shrieking for mercy, and clasping the knees of their destroyers and their 
horses— several young officers were amongst the slain. We passed tlio 
spot where the massacre had been, but 1 did not hear until the next day 
all its horrors recited. I liave always wished that this page, which tar- 
nishes the glory of that victory, could he blottetl from the history of the 
war ; hut in sketching its prominent features, while I feel as the partisau, 
I have resolved not to swerve from the impartiality of the historian.’ 
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A p^age like this in his life^ puts , an end to all question re- 
garding the character of the hero of Mr Henningsen’s; book. It 
is one of the occasions upon which, whether it r® 159 krds the con- 
duct of men in a civil or in a military capacity — ^of ministers who 
are pressed by a view to what is called * great interests being at 

* stake,’ or of commanders,' who, in like manner, refer to the ^ fate 
‘ of a campaign or, it may be, ‘ of the war itself;' the answer 
is plain to every one’s piind who has the principles and, the 
feelings of a man, and instantly dictates, not always what is to be 
done, but always what must, on no account, be thought of, ‘ Let 
‘ him die Jirst,’ — is that answer ; and not only let him die, but let 
all his ‘great interests’ — all ‘ his campaigns’ — all ‘his wars them- 
‘ selves’ — be utterly sacrificed, and any risk bo run and any mis- 
chief encountered, rather than defile the earth, and outrage heaven, 
with such frightful enormities.* 

The fate of an unfortunate Vendean officer, who had through 
honest, however mistaken zeal, joined the Carlists, after sacrificing 
himself in his own country for the same principles, merits a place 
in these extracts. He fell into the hands of the Christines by 
an accident, and a countryman of his own in that service, per- 
ceiving he was taken for a deserter, endeavoured to save him. 
The Vendean, however, boldly declared who he was, and avow- 
ed his principles, concluding by crying out in Spanisli, ‘ Viva, 

* Carlos quinto.' ‘ He was sentenced,’ says Mr Henningsen, ‘ hi/ a 
amrt-murtialf to be ‘ shot as a rebelf and his execution took place 
at sunset. He refused to kneel, and gave the .signal for the 
fatal discharge by ‘ throwing his hat in the air and crying “ Vive 
‘ le Roi.” He bequeathed to the curate of the village, after em- 
‘ bracing it for the last time, a medal and a small coin, bearing 

* the effigy of the Duke de Rourdeaux, given him by the Duchess 
‘ de Berri, w'hich he had worn next his heart, and from which 
‘ nothing but death could have parted him.’ That a Frenchman 
serving Don Carlos in Spain should be shot as a rebel to the 
Spanish Queen, by sentence of a court-martial, seems almost be- 
yond what even the proceedings in this warfare could have pre- 
pared us for. 

The Carlists, after a vigorous attack, took Villa Franca; and 
the small garrison of fifty men took refuge in the church. They 


* The argumetitthat if one does not commit such crimes another will, is 
often nsed in various di^aises (for it .is too gross to be openly urged), 
in defence of those who engage in tliem. Even for defending the ctyi- 
duct of subordinate agents, this does not generally suffice ; but it tidrev 
can for a moment be suffered in the case of principal actors, ■ ' 
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had been notorious for their cruelties and their exactions on the 
neighbouring district ; and the ‘ public voice ’ required that an 
example should be made of them. Such is the reason assigned for 
the horrors which ensued, l^robably the C'arlist journals would 
have pronounced that ‘ they highly disapproved of such misplaced 
‘ lenity,* had it been otherwise. The church gates were battered 
down, and the men retreated into the steeple, where they barri- 
caded themselves. There was no time for undermining, our 
author says, and ‘ therefore it was resolved to set fire to it. Piles 
‘ of wood, tow, goat skins full of brandy, and other inflammable 

* matter, were collected at the foot of the steeple, and the liaron 
‘de Los Vallos, having just arrived witli the King, had been 

* intrusteil with the commission of setting fire to it.’ It was soon 
found, that beside the garrison, there were in the steeple eight 
women and eleven children of their families, beside two women 
and two monks, their prisoners. 

‘ Here was a striking ])icture of the horrors of civil war, even to our- 
selves, who had been accastomed to them for several mouths in every 
shape. Those which occurred during the burning of the church of Villa 
Frauca we had never pictured to ourselves even in imagination. At about 
ten o’clock at night the tower was all in tlamos ; but tho garrison relroat- 
ing higher aud higher, still obstinately held out, and kept up an incessant 
lire on every object that prt‘sente<l itself. Tlie shrieks of some, however, 
who had taken refuge in corners of the building where they were reached 
by the flames, as well as the women and children who saw the devouring 
element raging below, were now heard at intervals, and although orders 
were giv’on to fire only on the men, it was often impossible to distinguish 
the dark figures that flitted before the light, endeavouring to obtain an in- 
stant breath of air out of the smoky atmosphere. It was repeatedly pro- 
posed to them to let the- women and children out, but this they refused.’ 

The fire continued all night ; towards morning faint cries of 

* Viva el Rey * proceedcHl from the women ; but in tinswcr to a 
question from the commandant us to ([uarter, Zumalacarregui, 
who commanded the Carlists in person, stud ‘ that the men had 
‘ none to hope for.’ However they surrendered, an<l it was found 
that three women, one of them a Carlist, and a prisoner, had 
perished, and four ehildrcu, with thirty of the garrison. The 
details of horror which are added, iq)on the steeple being stript, 
we need not give. They had, Mr llenningsen says, an appalliftg 
eftect on the ‘ soldiers, intent as they were on scrambling for the 
‘ spoil obtained by this melancholy expedition. 'I'he inhabitants 
‘ of Villa Franca, however, seemed to have no such feelings, and 
‘ were with difficulty prevented from massacring the prisoners.’ 
He adds that the women were, as usual, the most violent upon 
this occasion, and that if a tenth part of what they rcproaclied 
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the garrison -with’ itefe true, it richly deserved its &te. - What did 
become of the itiiseratble prisoners after they were dragged^ half 
burnt and 'i^tifled from the churchy is not distinody stated* Their 
commander biid his lieutenant were, however, sfaot^ although the 
father of the former was an officer with Zumalacarregtiiy zealous 
in the Cariist service, present on the spot, and had an affecting 
interview with his son previous toiiis execution. He was pre- 
vented from interfering in his behalf, it seems, by the prevalence at 
one time of groundless suspicions of his own staunchness in tlie 
cause. But no one can, for a moment, suppose that his entrea- 
ties would haVe produced any effect. 

The arrival of Mina to take the command of the Queen’s 
troops did not, as is well known, at all turn the fortunes of the war 
in their favour. The Carlists pursue<i their system with continued 
success. The battle of Segura cost the Christinos nearly 1100 
in killed and wounded. No prisoners appear to have been made. 
A few days afterwards, a regiment, which had given great of- 
fence to the Carlists by its cruel conduct at Madrid, was sur- 
prised and cut to pieces, only seventeen, with the colonel, escap- 
ing. Soon after, 170 prisoners were brought to the place where our 
author was. ‘ They were all shot,’ he says, ‘ including thirteen 
‘ officers.' The peasantry, as usual, took part in this horfid exe- 
cution. * So exasperated were they,’ says our author, * that they 
* hung them up in their uniforms.’ 

It must have been with reference to this disposition of the jjeo- 
ple, that INIiiia made the declaration so often commented upon, 
of his intention to punish the inhabitants in the first instance, ami 
not the soldiers of the Cariist party. But our author’.s account 
shows that the latter did not escape his vengeance. After repul- 
sing Zumalacarregui at Ocana, forty wounded Carlists were but- 
chered by A^arrena, acting under his orders. His throat against 
the peasantry was, it should seem, executed with dreadful punc- 
tuality. At one place, he burnt a village to the grounc^ and 
shot every fifth inhabitant, by lot, for having neglected to give 
him intelligence of the Cariist movements. 

When \ aides succeeded him, and for the second time assumed 
the command, tl»e expectations entertained of speedy success, both 
in this country and in France, are in the recollection of inost 
readere; as is also the commercial panic which succeeded from 
the failure of these hopes, and the conscfjuent bankruptcies among 
the speculators in vSpanish securities. Zumalacarregui defeated 
him with great loss immediately after 'he'arrived ; above 1200 
were killed and wounded, and only 80 prisoners made,--*-< so un- 
‘ merciful,' says Mr Hennii^sCn, ‘ was the Spirit which animated 
our men ; -—and between three, and four thousand men threw away 
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t^eir aniis, and probably returned} after the panic, to tbcpr colours. 
’ Of the- ptisoBers, the greater part, as usual, were put to death ; 
but Lord Eliot having arrived at that time to negotiate the coni> 
vention, he succeeded in obtaining mercy for seven-and-twenty 
of them who had not yet suffered. To the convention, our au- 
thor ascribes the saving of 5000 lives, during the short period of 
about two months that he continued with the Carlist army. That 
in spite of it, the utmost degree of atrocity has since marked the 
proceedings on both sides, is a fact, we fear, far too certain and 
too . universally known to admit any dispute. The name of 
Cabrera — deeply do we grieve to add, the illustrious name of 
Mina — have both been, fatally for the reputation of those who 
bear them, brought before the world repeatedly during the pre- 
sent year. The scenes, too, at Barcelona almost exceed any 
thing that we have had the pain of contemplating in the volumes 
before us. To one of them, Mr Henningseu has alluded. The 
mob there inhumanly murdered 160 prisoners, and among them one 
of the O’Donnels, a colonel in the Carlist army. The horrors 
committed upon his mangled remains by those ftend-like canni- 
bals are known to the reader ; and we must not stain these })ages 
with any more particular mention of them. 

Although the greater part of tlie atrocities which we have 
been surveying were enacted by the authorities on both sides, 
yet it has occasionally appeared that the people were by no means 
unwilling to share in them. There are, indeed, in this book 
ample proofs that the spirit of cruelty, in its worst form and 
greatest excess, pervaded the whole of the districts w'here the 
war is now carrying on. The interest taken by the peasantry 
seems hardly capable of increase. Wherever a siege was going 
on, they used to flock from miles round. ‘ They generally 
‘ shouted with joy,’ says our author, ‘ when the red dust was 

* seen, if any of the shells struck on the roofs — ^at every place w'e 

* afterwards observed this was the case.’ The following passage 
relates to the conduct of the peasantry after Valdes’s defeat : — 

* All the wounded, excepting those at tlie defile near Artasa, where 
the 6th battalion was routed, had l>een al>andoned, and numbers lost and 
dispersed in the Sierra, were afterwards taken, or murdered without pity, 
by the enraged peasantry, whose cottages were still smoking. I know 
positively, that above two hundred privates and officers perished in this 
manner ; and on one side of the Amescoas, from the extent of the g^pnjid 
tliat Was the scene of action, I believe nt least double that number to have 
fallen a sacrifice to the fury of the people. 

‘ Already reduced for one day to half-rations of bread— the next with- 
out bread or wine, — wet -through,— benumbed by the pierduag cold of the 
mountains— if Valdes ootdd have been kept anoUier nii^t in the Sierra, 
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liis B.ui!teei)i,.tbo« 9 and men would Iiave surrendered without ^ring a shot. 
Those who were. hilled by the peasantry had suffered so much* that they 
inside no resistauce ; though bearing loaded muskets in theU* hands, they 
were killed with clubs and stones. I saw a young shepherd, who shbW'^ 
ed^us his knotted stick, bloodied at the end, with which he boasted 6f 
having killed, separately, three soldiers, who, lost in the mountains, ha<i 
been driven from their concealment by hunger. He seemed to take as 
much |iride in the deed as if ho had been destroying wolves Of his own 
forOsts, and was surprised when 1 turned away with an expression of dit« 
gust.’ 

The same feeling pervaded the soldiers of all ranks in the 
army ; they urged on their officers to acts of cruelty, if, indeed, 
any such incentive was wanting. But, at any rate, no excuse 
W'hatever can be made for the officers throtving the blOme upon 
the men, This is a defence never to be listene<l to, whether it be 
made for a civil or a military chief, whose duty is to stem the 
tide of bad passions, and not suffer themselves to he borne 
away by it. Mr Henntngsen gives us a remarkable example of the 
good consequences which are sure to result from commanding of- 
ficers manfully discharging their tluty, in his account of the siege 
of Kchari-Arenas, which capitulated, after a very stout resist- 
ance, to the Carlist forces. A mine had been prepared, and every 
thing was ready for firing the train, when the besiegers sent 
in a summons, threatening instantly to light the train, if the gar- 
rison did not surrender. ‘ When our men,’ says Mr H. ‘ knew 
‘ that^ an officer, with a flag of truce, had been sent in, sus- 
‘ pecting that some capitulation would he effected, they were loud 
‘ in their outcries, and shouting that not a single life ought to be 

* spared, demanded to he allowed to attack the place instantly.’ 
It happened that the officers had not the option ; for as soon as 
the ^ garrison were apprised of a second mine being ready (one 
having before exploded), many of them ran out, and joined the be- 
siegers ; those who remained surrendered .without making any 
terms. ‘ They were,’ says our author, ‘ in a dreadful State of ' 
‘ suspense and anxiety as to their fate, and Zumalacarregui was 

* a long time irresolute as to how he should dispose of them’*— 
that is to say, whether or not he should gratify his men by' the 
butchery of 458 prisoners. The reasons which inclined hitd to 
^ai'e" them are given with great ndiveti and candour by Mr 
Henningsen. * Persuaded that having now some artillery,^ find 
‘ his army having cOrtsiderahly increased, it would he impo^ible 

. for him to continue the system of shboting, although' in re- 

* prls^, all that fell into his hands — or, moved by otie ’ of those 

* sudden impulses of generosity, which in the hour of Su^ess 

* seemed (o ^rect ;ki> actio’s, he resolved to- grant 
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*"dhly their Ilvdii, but a frtee and unconditional |>ardon, and to 
fallow them to go where they, pleased/ Hut did the men ob- 
ject? Quite thq contrary. Those who a few minutes before 
had been calling aloud for their blood, now cag(*rly pressed 
through the guard to share their rations with them. Our author 
does not ascribe this to the merciful determination taken l)y the 
general, but rather to a previous change of sentiment ; but upon 
the facts stated by him, it seems quite clear that his resolution 
produced the oifcct which always will attend the steady perform- 
ance of their duty by those in authority. 

Wo have purjmsely abstained from entering into the question 
as to the probable result of this struggle ; confining our state- 
ments chiefly to the peculiar character of the hostilities, with a 
view to the practical inferences which may bo drawn from a con- 
sideration of it. It is not, however, unimportant in this view, 
shortly to observe, that confident as we may be, and undoubted- 
ly have reason for being, in the ultimate success of the Queen’s 
Government, still the Carlist operations are hardly to be charac- 
terised as a mere insurrection, a partial rebellion. The force of 
that party is sufficiently formidable to justify the apprehensions of 
those who regard the termination of the war as still remote, an<l 
assuredly, even if they are mistaken (as we sincerely wish may 
be the case), the case is already, and has for a long time been 
one to which all the Uuvs of war may upon the strictest principles 
be applied. That a large army bits been raiseil and discijrlined ; 
that it is provided wdth artillery as well as other arms ; that it has 
undertaken sieges, taken towns, gained pitched battles ; that it 

is, in complete possession of an extensive mountainous district 
of peculiar strength, and only prevente<l by want of cavalry 
from undertaking operations in the level country ; that in the ter- 
ritory which it occupies the hearts of the people are entirely with 

it, and that tlus. territory, indeed, comprehends one of the ancient 
kingdoms of the Peninsula; — all this is undeniably true, and much 
less would suffice to bring the case within the principles of public 
law, which require us to consider a party in opposition to the es- 
tablished government of a country as enemies, and not rebels, 
when they have attained a certain degree of power, and their re- 
sistance has maintained itself for a certain time. Colonel Evans, 
in his letter to the electors of Westminister of the 8th of April 
last, may not treat the Carlists altogether as the author of these 
volumes does ; but it is manifest that he regards them as a very 
formidable enemy, although one whose overthrow^ he confidently 
hopes will before long be effected. But his expectations are built 
upon, the consequences to be derived from the levy of 70,000 ad- 
ditional men just completed, and * many thonsanas of whom,* ho 
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says, * had witWrt a few days reached the field of operations.’ 
lliis, too, be it observed, is said after the war had lasted above 
two years and a-half ; it is said nearly a year after the Carlists had 
sustaiAed the irreparable loss of their greatest leader ; and above 
hnlf-a-yeetr after the British force of 8000 men bad joined the 
Queen’s troops. 

The success of the Queen’s cause we cannot avoid regarding 
as of the highest importance to the interests of liberty and good 
government in every part of Kuropc, — an importance proportioried 
to the countless evils which would ensue from the Pretender’s 
gaining his crown. But in the same degree in which all friends 
of liberty must be anxious for its success, must they also be soli- 
citous that it should be sullied by none of the crimes, so revolting 
to “ every, feeling -of our nature, which have but too often been 
mixed with the actions of its champions, and which must speedily 
turn all good men away from it, unless they are speedily stopped 
with a strong and steady hand. We hold it to be clear beyond 
all j)ossibility of dispute, that no subject of this country otignt to 
remaip one hour in an army of any foreign prince, be he pos- 
sessed of a throne, or be he fighting for a throne, if the rules of 
civilized warfare are not observed, either by refusing quarter or 
putting to death prisoners taken in battle. These are not acts 
of solmers, but of felons ; not operations of W'ar, but deeds of mur- 
der. The lawfulness of war, conduct it how you will, rests, Hea- 
ven knows, upon sufficiently narrow foundation, even guarded by 
all the rules which have been introduced among civilized nations 
for mitigating its severity, and covering it over with an exterior 
somewhat less repulsive to the feelings of our nature. Kept 
strictly within these limits, it is barely to be suffered, and to be re- 
garded as justifiable ; (that is, of course, when waged in self-defence, 
or in what may be equivalent to self-defence, as well as according 
to the rules laid dowm). But once trangress those limitS' — once 
break through the rules — and there is an end of all justification, 
and ordinary murder and rapine are less criminal, because they are 
carried on necessarily upon a more restricted scale. Therefore 
we c<msider it clear, that on which side soever of the contest now 
existing in Spain the practices so universally condemned shall be 
suffered to continue, — on that side, no foifeigner whatever can be 
found serving without incurring guilt of the highest enormity. It 
is not his counti^r j he owes no allegiance to its authorities ; he is 
under no obligation to share in its proceedings ; he is free to effiooSe 
whether he will be an accessary to murder or not ; and if he ad- 
AOTes to those who commit the crime, althou^ technical matt^ 
Vvw^ve hi® from payir^ the penalw of it, Ae takes upon fefm- 
self the load of its moral g;idlt. That sudi iHiotUd be &e state- 
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men.t very distinctly made on the part of our countrymen to the 
leaders on both sides wo think no man of plain common sense 
cfin doubt ; and we have as little doubt that a statement so made 
wouhl preclude the necessity of being required to act upon it. 

. ; VVe n^ye left no room for any detailed remarks upon the lite- 
rary merits of Mr Henningsen’s book. His narrative of his own 
proceedings is marked by great modesty and propriety, but it ena- 
bles the reader to perceive that he acted the part of a very gallant 
and . .active officer ; one whom we should be greatly inclined to 
grudge, pot only to the Carlists, but to any foreign service. His 
whole work is full of entertainment; it is also written without 
ad'ectittion, and tells his story distinctly as well as plainly. We 
have given extracts enough to let the reader judge of this for 
himself; but we shall add the account of the curate Merino, a 
well-known Guerrilla partisan on the Carlist side. He had before 
told us that this personage is 62 years of age, and was bred a 
goatrherd, but receiving an ordinary education at a neighbouring 
convent, attracted the notice of an old priest, who brought him up 
for the church, so that he obtained orders, and afterwards was 
appointed curate of his native village, Villaviado. In the French 
war he became a Guerrilla chief, and resumed his occupation in the 
present contest. 

‘ Merino is the tr'ue type of the (iuerrilla chief. Of small stature, hut 
iron frame, he can resist tlie greatest fatigues, and is wonderfully skilled 
ill all martial exercises. His dress is rather ecclesiastical than military, 
aud reminds one more of the curate than of the brigadier-general. He 
wears a long, black frock-coat, round hat, and a cavalry sword. The 
only luxury in which lie seems to indulge is in having a good horse be- 
neath him. He has two magnificent black steeds, which are not only re- 
nowned for their excessive speed, but are said to eliinb among the rocks 
and mountains like goats. These ore both saddled and bridled, and have 
been trained always to keep abreast, so that at whatever pace the mounted 
one may go, the otlter is always hy its side. Merino, when he sees that 
one is tired, leaps from one saddle into the other, even when they are 
going full gallop. He always carries, slung by his side, an enormous 
blunderbuss or trombone, the discharge of which, loaded with a handful 
of powder and a number of slugs, is said to be like that of a piece of ar- 
tillery, and would fracture his shoulder if fired in the ordinary manner. 
But he places the stock under his arm, and holds the barrel tight with the 
other hand. The last efibrt the Christiuos made to take him was by 
sending against him a colonel named Moyos, who bad also been a chief 
of partisans much in Merino’s style. This man, of gigantic frame and 
stature, was well acquainted with tiie country, and of undaunted energy. 
Merino favoured liim with an early interview, and in the first skirmish he 
met his death from the discharge of a trombone, whether from that of the 
curate 1 cpuld never learn. The curate has seen sufficient of the fidelity 
of partisans,' it appears, to trust only an old servant, who has been with 
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him for the last forty years. Every evening, tvhen ho has disposed of his 
men, he rides away for the night, no one, excepting his faithful servitor, 
knowing whither he has gone. This lias given rise to a report that he 
never sleeps above a few minutes in the twenty-four hourp, a story ijt 
which the Castilians place implicit faith, and, indeed, they may well be- 
lieve any thing of a countryman who neither sroohes nor ilrinks, winpi lie 
is simple, and even patriarchal, in all his hahits ; hut the' successes he Has 
obtained have always been tarnisheil with cruelty. An indefatigable and 
faithful adherent to the cause he has adopted, ho has ever been , found a 
bitter and merciless enemy ; and bis stern and inevitable .decree against 
his prisoners is death. In his disinterestedness and bravery he resernbles 
Ziimalacarregui ; but beyond that, their characters bear no comparison. 
The, latter only put his enemies to death after long forbearance, and by 
way of rnprisal, which had become almost an act of justice to bis .own 
army ; constant and repeated instances of mercy and generosity illumine 
the darkness of this sanguinary page of his history, contrasting with deeds 
to. which, he was forced by the obstinacy of his opponents. ^ 

‘ Merino, as 1 have said, is a mere Guerrilla chief, and as ill calculate^ 
to command any largo bodies of men, as the genius of Ziimalacarregui 
was well suited for their organization. The curate of Villaviado is pof 
doubt one of those uncommon characters who take the lead in the Walk 
of life where chance has thrown them ; but Zuinalacarregni was a- great 
mart, and formed to play a conspicuous part in those scenes of higher in- 
terest and importance, whoro thrones and cmi)irc.s are disputed. His 
early death — early in reference to his brief but glorious career — was alone 
able to snatch away the triumph he had earned so well.’ * 


* Mr Henningsen’s military habits exempt bim from any very rigurous 
criticism as to language, else we should certainly object to the Gallicisms 
in wbicb> like so many other writers, be indulges. ‘ Pariementary,’ for 
‘.Sag of truce,’ ‘ murderous ’ (for bloody) battle, &c. Among Gallicisms, 
hou'ever, cannot be reckoned the placing Nantes upon the Seifie. A 
kind of poetical phraseology has also of late crept in, chiefly from the 
writers of romance, — ‘ the distance ,' — ‘ battle-Jiela * — ‘ hearing' Tliese 
phrases ar^! a great ileal too frequent, even in professed novel-writing, 
but any where else they are very unpleasant. Wd flatter ourselves wo 
of Scotland may claim Mr Henningsen for a countryman, when we find 
him spbak of Heather,-^ Swithr on , — ‘ in a mistahe,' — and joking (Cor in 
jest). 
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Q. First Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners for 
' Fngland and Wales, London. Printed for his Majesty’s 
Stationery Office; 1835. 

time to time wc have called attention to the progress of 
-*• pauperism, until further speculation on the remedies for the 
mpfal plague appeared to be fruitless. But now speculation is 
reduced to practice, and an experiment for its euro is in opera- 
tion on a vast scale, to which the attention of all Europe is 
directed. We feel it to be our duty to give a statement of the 
principles on which it is coinlucted, together with some account 
of the results already obtained, and of the prospects which it 
opens for the future. 

If we examine the legislative measures Avhich have been ap- 
jdied as remedies for the evils of indigence in England — if, with- 
out reciting the statutes before the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
or the striking accounts of their failure repeated in the preambles 
of the sticcecding statutes, we review the history of the legisla- 
tion in England from the statute of Elizabeth, we shall find that 
it is a history of failures fraught with valuable instruction to the 
legislator. There is scarcely one statute for the administration 
of relief to the indigent that has produced the effect designed by 
the legislature, or that has not created new evils, and aggravated 
tho evils Avhich they were intended to counteract. 

' The chief objects of the statute of Elizabeth were to make the 
able-bodied, Avho were indolent and turbulent, conform to habits 
of industry. The eftects of the law, as it was recently adminis- 
tered throughout the country, — were to render the industrious in- 
dolent, vicious, and turbulent — to endanger the safety of all pro- 
perty, and by its unequal pressure, and by the temptation Avnich 
it afforded for peculation, to promote corruption and generate 
animosities between one part of the community and another. A 
further object of the statute was to prevent vagrancy and men- 
dicity. We read the early failure of this object in the sanguinary 
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statute ag^nst vagrancy passed in the next rei^. The work- 
houses and prisons have served as nurseries, and the poor rates, 
as recently managed, furnished a large share of the sustenance of 
vagrants and mendicants, against whose progress (in default of 
the police) numerous voluntary associations have in our own 
times been brought into operation throughout the country. The 
great number of hospitals, almshouses, and other charitable insti- 
tutions maintained by voluntary contribution, for the sick, the 
aged, and the impotent, denote the proportion of the more espe- 
cial objects of the statute, who, its the law was administered, 
failed in obtaining the relief which was intended for thexn by the 
Legislature. 

'riie objects of the law respecting bastardy were to punish and 
check unchastity, and to prevent the state being burdened with 
the offspring of illicit intercourse. The eflects of tlie law, as it 
was administered, were to add greatly to a wretched pauper 
population, and not only to license, but to give bounties tor the 
promotion of the vice iiitcnde<l to be restrained. 

The objects of the statutes of the 3d and 4th William and 
Mary, and the 9th Geo. I., were to check the profusion of over- 
seers and to enforce economy. Not only has the law as adminis- 
tered, failed of those objects, but the positive effect has been to 
defeat a more rigid and economical administration. 

The proper object of the legal provisions with relation to 
settlement, was to prevent any district becoming burdened by 
fraud or accident with an undue proportion of the indigent, or of 
those liable to fall into that condition. The immediate object of 
the first statute was to prevent parishes being so burdened by the 
immigration of the paupers of a vagrant character. The preamble 
sets forth : — ‘ Whereas, by some d(*fects of the law, poor people 

* are not restrained from going from one parish to another, and 
‘ therefore do endeavour to settle themselves in those parishes 

* where there Is the best stock, the largest commons or wastes to 

* build cottages, and the most woods for them to burn and des- 

‘ troy, and when they have consumed it, then to another parish.’ 
It has been observed by Mr Power, that the evils entailed by this 
enactment might now be remedied by a provision with a preapible 
setting forth that ‘ Whereas, by reason of some defects in tho 
‘ law, poor people are restrained from going from 'one. parish to 
‘ another, and therefore become settled axid congregated in th^e 
‘ parishes where there is the Uast stock to support thena,’ -j yU 
the legal provisions on this subject have failed of th^ir intofljtfpp, 
or have produced mischief. They aJOTorded »o usi^fuj. protw^Ojia 
to the parish^* whilst they 9onid4eiwl>l<8 

and temptations to the more wealthy to rid themselvbS of Durden's 
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by throwing them on the defenceless. By these provisions a 
large class of labourers were rendered adscripti parochiat, and 
confined to spots where there Was no demand, or where there was 
the least demand for their labour. 

The intention of the clauses in the act of the 5th Geo. IV. 
cap. 85, under which vagrants are passed from prisons to their own 
homes after trial, was to save them from the temptations to com- 
mit further crime. But the effect was, ‘ for the benefit of the 
‘ pass,' to convey into prisons paupers and the families of poor 
persons, as if the Legislature intended that they and their chil- 
dren should have all the terrors of a prison obliterated from their 
minds, and receive instruction in the \vorst schools of vice — as if 
the provisions were made to increase the stock of juvenile delin- 
quents who afflict the country and crowd the gaols. ‘ It is,’ says 
a gaoler, in giving his evidence before one of the Commissioners, 
‘ a melancholy thing that poor people are sent into prison as 
‘ vagrants that they may be passed home. There is now a mo- 

* ther, a widow with five children, under my care — the boys are 
‘ from five to fifteen years of age. 'J’he mother was committed, 

* not for any crime, but for having been found sitting in the open 

* air. Now what, I beg to ask, can be the effect of sending 

* these children with their mother to a gaol ? What may they 
‘ not learn ? In general vagrants are told that they are sent to 

* prison, not for their punishment, but for their benefit. Prisons 
‘ should not in any case (as 1 huml>ly conceive) be held as 
‘ places where they are to be hcmjited! The great mischief is, 
‘ that prisons are now looked upon as places of relief, and the 

* large dass of vagrants are told that they are sent to prison 

* avowedly for their benejit* 

The ruinous effects of others of the best intended laws for 
ameliorating the condition of the poor are recited in terms still 
more forcible. 

Parliamentary committee after committee ma<le enquiries into 
the subject with a view to check the progress of the evil, and, 
with the exception of the committee of 1817, each enquiry 
ended, as to any efficient remedy, in mist. 

The institution of elective vestries under Mr Stuiges Bourne’s 
act, giving to the chief rate payers some better control over the 
expenditure, in many instances checked the progress of the evil. 
But from the results of the whole of the cases where select ves- 
tries were adopted, it is evident that the general adoption of the 
measure would have left the evil still progressive, whilst the 
adoption of the plans of cottage allotments and small farming 
sanctioned by that committee, would have gone some way to- 
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wards fedtoing the rural population to a coiiditibtt 6f the pbptt- 
la.tion in that large theatre of cottage allotments and sinall' fa^s 
— ^^Ireland. , • - 

It appeared to Lord Grey’s Government, that, a epnimissipn 
furnished the most fitting means for ascertaining correctly the 
state of the administration of relief to the poor, and for devising 
legislative measures for a subject so important and pomplex. It 
was said, however, that evidence enough- had been already col- 
lected; it was declared that the principles of legislation Upon it 
were clear and undoubted ; and the appointment of the unpaid 
commission was denounced as a job, and a pretext for delay. 

Amongst the persons who would have preferred legislating 
without enquiry, were several able men, who, in their confidence 
of general principles, would have acted upon them alone ; that 
is, updn principles deduced not from large aggregates of particu- 
lars, but (to use the expression of Mr Senior with relation to the 
subject of political economy) ‘ deductions from premises which 

* consist of very few general propositions, the result of observa- 

* tion or consciousness, and scarcely requiring proof or even 
‘ formal statement, which almost every man, as soon as he hears 

* them, admits as familiar to his thoughts, or at least as included 

* in his previous knowledge.’ Here they would have remained. 
Now, admitting the general proposition or principle, that a man 

.will seek that condition which is the most pleasurable to him ; or 
the subordinate proposition or principle, deduced as the main prin- 
ciple of poor law management, — that the condition of the person 
relieved at the public expense must be made less eligible on the 
whole, than the condition of the person living on the fruits of his 
own labour, for otherwise the condition of the pauper will be pre- 
ferred by the otherwise independent labourer; yet, witliout stay- 
ing to enquire how large amass of facts are included under these 
propositions, we may ask how extensive an enquiry does it not 
require to determine what is the relative condition of a Whole 
class of the people ; and where the principle may be undoubted, 
what a mass of evidence is requisite to convince a whole nation ! 
From the results of the enquiry made under the Poor Law Com- 
mission, we might question whether there are any acknowledged 
principles of legislation on which it would be safe to act without a 
close enquiry as to what circumstances there are which modify 
the principle itself, or limit the means by which effect may be 

g iven to it ; whether there are at present any established principles 
etter , fitted for extensive practical application, without previous 
examination, than are the established truths of geometry fitted 
for practical application without a previous e xam ination of the 
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y^^ight density of the substances to which application of them 
is proposed to be made. 

We shall recall attention to some of the principal doctripes 
which, were so far prevalent before the appointment of the Com- 
mission, that the Parliament would in all probability have enter- 
tained proposals to legislate upon them. These conclusions come 
outin opposition, and almost in antithesis to, the previously received 
doctrines. We request especial attention to them ; for, besides 
tlio important effects dependent upon their adoption, wo deem 
the proceeding of great importance as a question of legislative 
procedure. 

First, we would call attention to the application of the popula- 
tion principle to legislation upon the poor laws. 

There was a numerous class of persons who, on the poor laws, 
as well as on the whole field of legislation applicable to the la- 
bouring classes, reasoning from the assumed inevitable tendency 
of population to increase, under all circumstances, beyond the 
means of subsistence, — believing in the existence of the necessary 
consequences of that doctrine when unqualified, a surplus popu- 
lation increasing beyond any conceivable demand for employ- 
ment, a surplus of people the cause of the reduced wages and 
depressed condition of those who were employed, and themselves 
the exposed victims of crime and misery, — saw no prospect of al- 
leviation but in the operation of the natural checks, war, famine, 
the plague, or their modifications. As a resource against these 
horrors, emigration was promoted with benevolent ardour. 
Those who doubted the efficiency of this remedy, advocated the 
necessity of an absolute abrogation of all legal rights to relief 
from funds raised by compulsory assessment, contending that this 
measure, which would operate as a check to the increase of po- 
pulation, was the only remedy which could stay the downward 
progress of the bulk of the labouring classes, or furnish means 
for their elevation. 

. ISut by the enquiry instituted by the Poor Law Commission- 
ers into the circumstances of the rural population, and by parallel 
enquiry into the condition of a large ]>roportion of the manufac- 
turing population, instituted by the Central Board of Factory 
Commissioners, opposite conclusions wx're established. ‘ We 
‘ can state,’ say the Poor Law Commissioners, ‘ as the result of 
‘ the extensive enquiries made under this commission into the 
‘ circumstances of the labouring classes, that the agricultural 
‘ labourers when in employment, in common with the .other 
‘ classes of labourers throughout the country, have greatly ad- 
‘ vanced in condition j that their wages will now produce to 
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< them more of the necessaries and comforts of life <tkan at any 

< former period. These results appear to be confirmed by the 

* evidence collected by the Committees of the House of Com- 

* mons appointed to enquire into the condition of the agricultural 

* and manufacturing classes, and also by that collected by the 

* Factory Commissioners. No body of men save money whilst 
they are in want of what they deem absolute necessaries. Ko 

* common man will put by a shilling whilst he is in need of a 

* loaf, or will save whilst he has a pressing want unsatisfied. The 

* circumstance of tliere being nearly fourteen millions in the 

* savings banks, and the fact that, accordhig to the last returns, 

* upwards of 20,UOO of the depositors were agricultural labourers, 

* who, there is reason to believe, are usually the heads of fami- 

* lies, and also the fact of the reduction of the general average of 
‘ mortality, justify the conclusion, that a condition worse than 
‘ that of the independent agricultural labourer, may nevertheless 
‘ be a condition above that in which the great body of English 
‘ labourers have lived in times that have always been considered 
‘ prosperous. Even if the condition of the independent labourer 
‘ were to remain as it now is, and the pauper were to be reduced 
‘ avowedly below that condition, he might still be adequately 

* supplied with the necessaries of life.’ 

It might have been added, tlmt the fact of the advance in the 
condition of the labourers, was confirmed by the general increa- 
sed duration of life amongst them. 

An aphorism deduced from the assumed inevitable tendency 
of population had gained currency, that * poverty is the mother 

* of crime;’ and as the crime was extensive and increasiim, so, 
it was held, was the poverty by which it was generated, lienee 
it became necessary to the Poor-Law Enquiry to ascertain what 
amount of destitution was so far unprovided for by the adminis- 
tration of funds for relief raised by compulsory assessment, as to 
impel the victims to the commission of crime, and also to en- 
quire how it came to be unprovided for. Neither the prisoii- 
disdpline societies, nor the association of persons who are so 
active in exciting the public sympathies, afforded any lights on 
these questions. The following examinations portray the tenor 
of the evidence with relation to them : — 

* Mr Wontiier, the governor of Newgate, was asked— 

* Of the criminals thus impelled to the commission of crime by the 
immediate presittre of want, what proportion, according to the best of 
your experience, were previously reduced to want by he^lessuese, inde- 
tdice, and not by causes beyond tho reach of common prodonce to aviwt? 
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’W 6 ' 0 I^tt^r^ intdcthd oIms of cases to which the last answer re* 
£Bers, w6 generally find that the criminals have had situations and profit* 
able Inbouiv biitl have lost them in consequence of indolence, inattention, 
or dieeipation, ipr habitual drunkenness, or association with bad females. 
If;. we cou.i4 thoroughly examine the whole of this class of Cases, 1 feel 
Cfmfideut that, we should fio<l that not one-thirtieth of the whole class of 
cajies brought here are free from imputation of misconduct, or can be 
said to result entirely from blameless want. The cases of juvenile of- 
fendortb from nine to thirteen years of age, arise partly from the diffi- 
Cblty of obtaining employment for children of those ages, partly from the 
want of the power of superintendence of parents, who, being in employ- 
ment themselves, have nbt the power to look after their children ; and 
in a far greater proportion from the criminal neglect and example of 
parents.'' 

‘ Mr Chesterton states, “ I directed a very intelligent yardsman, and 
one wlio had never, 1 believe, wilfully misled me, to enquire into the 
habits and circumstances of all in the yard (sixty prisoners), and the re- 
sult was that he could not point out one who appeared to have been 
urged by want to commit theft.” 

‘ Mr Richard Gregory, the treasurer of Spitalfiehis parish, w’ho for 
several years distinguished himself by his successful exeitions for the 
prevention of crime within that district, was asked — 

< « We understand you have paid great attention to the state and pre- 
vention of crime ; can you give us any information as to the connexion 
of crime with pauperism ? — I can state from experience that they inva- 
riably go together. 

‘ “ Rut do poverty — meaning unavoidable and irreproachable poverty 
— and crime invariably go together ? — That is the uiatcrial distinction. 
In tlje whole course of my experience, which is of twenty-five years, in 
a very poor neighbourhood, liable to changes subjecting the industrious 
to very great privations, I remember but one solitary instance of a poor 
but industrious man out of employment stealing any thing.” ' 

A source of the misplaced sympathy to the pauper classes 
arises from the impressions produced by the weekly bankruptcy 
list, and tbe belief created that numerous respectable families 
are reduced to pauperism by the vicissitudes of trade. There is 
a great mass of statistics when tbns presented, which admit of 
whatever assumptioft as to their effect any person who uses them 
may choose to make. V^’hilst the Poor-Law Enquiry was pro- 
ceeding, there was an enormous outcry about the distress which 
was said to pervade the trading classes in the metropolis — dis- 
tress arising from the decay of trade, and that from the pressure 
of the assessed taxes, which it was contended must be repealed 
for the public preservation. It was roundly asserted, that in a 
populous street in the metropolis (Regent Street), every third 
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shopkeeper io consequence of this distress^ eidier a bank- 
rupt or 4n insolrent. flict tp«s diso a^umetl to be an indi- 
rect but poteqt eletuent of paupeflsnii. 

^he trud^ however) fs, that the total amount Cjif fhc cases of 
banktiqfWcyand of insolvency which are^carried tbrougU ^e colirts 
HWfOltriyial in themselves, as compared with the whme of the tra- 
dhig ^pttla’tfon, and form a decreasing quantity ; but froifl some 
questions put to the official assignees, Wuo must nece^arily exa- 
mine every case, it appeared that cases of blameless distress in 
trade were almost as rare as casc^ of unavoidable and blameless 
poverty. Mr Green, one of those office^, gives the following 
return : — 

* As fti^ as 1 can collect .from the books and documents furnished by 
the bankrupts, it sceUiS to me that 14 have been ruined by speculations 
in tilings with which they were unacquainted ; 3 by neglected book- 
keeping ; 10 by'trading beyond their oqiital and facile means, and the 
consequent loss tend expense of accommodatlbh-bills ; 49 by expending 
morn than they could reasonably hope their profits would be, tbougli 
their, business yielded a fair return; none by any general distress, or 
the. falling‘olf of any pavncular branch of trade. 

- Another Officer states, — 

< The New Court has been open upwards of . eighteen months, during 
which period fifty-two cases of bankruptcy have come under my care. 
To thd best of my judgment, not one of them can be attributed to what 
may be termed general distress. It is my opinion that thirty- two of these 
have arisen from an imprudent expenditure, and five partly from that 
cattsij^ and pSrtly from a pressure on tlie business in which the bankrupts 
were employed. Fifteen 1 attribute to improvident speculations, com- 
bined in tuatty instances witli an extravagant mode of life. Among these 
fifteen 1 find a tailor, in a very small way of buslpc^^? borrowing money 
to become the owner of a West-India ship, trading to Jamaica, a concern 
of which be was totally ignorant ; consequently he was cheated in every 
wdy, and speedily ruined. A London publican, having u slight knowledge 
of science, neglects bis business here, goes over to France for the purpose 
’Of entering into a contract with the French authorities for the supply of 
Paris with water. A working goldsmitli, never having had L. 10, takes 
.•Saville House, Leicester Square, and engages sii^rs and musicians, fur 
the purpose of establishing concerts. The thirty-two classed as failing 
throug||JmprudeiicieB in their mode of living include many whose neces- 
sities le^ing them to resort to accommodation- bill transactions, have be- 
qpme the prey of money-lenders, and their attendant harpies, the inferior 
class of solicitors.’ 

.These are exempUheations of the general tenor of the whole 
of returns, which were fully corroborated by enquiries re- 
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spectlng the cases of insolvency bronglit withiu tlTe cognizance 
of the Insolvent Debtor’s Court. 

Soj when enq^uiries, were naade in workhouses for persons of 
respectability* ‘ tradesmen, or creditable rate-payers,’ who have 
fallen into decay, the instances were equally rare. In one large 
parish iii the metropolis, comprising forty thousand inhabitants, 
it was determined by some benevolent officers to make separate 
provision for the paupers of deserving character, and give them 
appropriate rooms and treatment. Commencing with this inten- 
tion of finding the class of objects, they nevertheless could not 
get more than seven cases out of about six hundred paupers, for 
whom a separate apartment could properly be assigned ; and 
these were cases in which no priina facie objection was percep- 
tible, rather than cases where the facts sought were established. 
Kxtensive investigations of other receptacles of paupers were 
corroborative of the conclusion derived from this particular in- 
stance. Age of itself, as being indicative of helplessness, is a 
circumstance which engages the popular sympathies, and in the 
course of the administration of relief, usually shuts out all en- 
quiries as to preceding desert. But in such an investigation 
such considerations would be an obstacle to the ascertainment of 
truth, and could not properly have place. The aged inmates of 
workhouses were not found to be, as a class, such as poetry had 
represented them to be — the parents of meritorious and in- 
dustrious labourers ; but, with the exception of the cases of 
helplessness arising from disease, they were found, whenever 
they were examined, to be the parents of the worst part of the 
population, of the felon, the prostitute, the poacher, or the 
smuggler, who have no filial sympathies, having deserved none, 
and who had by misconduct worn out their welcome at every 
friendly home. 

The operation of the great mass of public charities was also 
examined, for the purpose of determining how far the cases of 
those to whom they distributed relief were cases of unavoidable 
poverty, for which the compulsory system of relief failed to pro- 
vide. 'J'he result of this examination was, that the present sys- 
tem of voluntary charity tends to create the distress which it pro- 
poses to relievo, but docs not relieve all the distress which it 
creates. One of the Commissioners of Enquiry declared upon 
this evidence, that if any trustee of a public charity for the dis- 
tribution of doles, instead of distributing the substance as intend- 
ed, consumed it in good cheer for himself and friends ; and that 
any trustee of a charity for foundlings, who, instead of applying 
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the substance to those purposes, kept a mistress with it, really 
produced less immorality by such a course of proceeding, as com- 
pared with a literal administration of the trust, and was pro tarito 
a benefactor to the public.* 

Another opinion was that which insisted tliat it was requisite 
to establish Poor Laws in Ireland, not for the sake only of the 
Irish, but to protect the Lnglish labourers from being further de- 
pressed by the irruption of the Irish surplus. These inferences 
will elsewhere be dealt w'ith : we only advert to the opinion up- 
on which measures were prepared for the Legislature, that tlie 
English labourers were depressed, and depressed by the emigratiojj 
of Irish labourers in our towns, and in the^j rural districts. 'J’he 
facts were brought oiit in examinations to the follow’ing tenor 


‘ Mr Joseph Whittle, one of the gaanlians of tlio poor and overseers of 
the poor, in the parish of Cluistchnrr.h, Spitalfields, stated — In our parish 
it is a very rare thing to find any labouring men working for less than 
twelve shillings a*wcck ; indeed, the average rale of wages through.)ut 
the year is not leas than from fifteen to twe'iity shillings a- week. A man 
could uot be obtained to work job work at less than throe sliillings a-day. 
Are there many Irish labourers in the parish ? — Yes ; there is a great 
proportion of them, and especially about Spitalfields Market. Do tlipy 
usually receive the average wages yon mention? — Yes ; they do. Why 
are I'inglisli labourers not employed — or why are Irish labomers pre- 
ferred? — Because English labourers arc not to be had for lovo or money 
to perform the labour. I am sure, from my Unowledge of the circum- 
atances of the place and the employment, that there is not a anllieieut 
supply of English laboun>rs to tube the woik at any such wages, I be- 
lieve the wages must be doubled to attract a sufiioient supply of English 
labouicis from other sources in the metropolis. Are you not aware ilial, 
within a day’s walk from any part of the metropolis, ifiere aro to he found 
English lahonrors, working as hard, or much harder than any other class 
of workmen, for wages oi .about oiic-ludf the amount of those received 
by the labourers in the metropolis ?_Yes ; 1 am acquainted with all the 
agiicnitural districts within twenty miles round the metropolis, and I know 
that 18 the case. \Vliy do not wliatovcr superabundant labourers there 
may be in tboso parishes, remove and avail themselves of the ilcmaml for 
A out now snpp led by liislinien ? — Ihuusands of instances may be given, 
where the labourers will not stir for fear of losing their pariabes. I thinlc 

eonfinnd trih ^ of keeping the English labourers 

from nit h 6 ke running away 

ledee of iln**wr°» *)’ *** | freeholds. I am sure, from my own know- 
ledge of the Whitechapel and other adjacent parishes, that lliere are not 
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enough of Eogliali jabourera to Le had for such uagc!;, to poifonn tlich- 
honr. Seven-tenths of the cases of alleged distress relieved aro cases of 
imposture.” 

‘ Mr T. J. Holland, some time vestry-clerk of llermotidsey, stated, — 
There are great niiinhers of Irishmen employed in our parish; but they 
are only employed because English labourers cannot be got to do tlie 
same work for the same wages. And what sort of wages aro those ? — 
'Not less than from ten to fifteen shillings a- week. An English labourer 
might live upon this. But English labourers would have more wages, if 
they were to be had for the work, because they are worth more.’ 

The persons who still acted upon the belief of the depression, 
were asked to explain the process by which the Irishman, work- 
ing in the streets of London at sixteen or eighteen shillings :i- 
week, depressed the l^lnglish agricultural labourer, who belonged 
to one of the Middlesex rural parishes, who worked in his own 
parish at wages as low as eight or nine shillings per week. The 
operation of this emigration upon the agricultural districts was 
further investigated. It was shown that very few Irishmen ever 
obtained settlements, and that they generally came in in conse- 
quence of a demand, and generally worked at such high wages as 
entirely to exclude the suppositions of their depressing the wages 
of the English labourers below a proper level. 

The enquiry was carried out into the manufacturing districts 
by Mr George Lewis, as an assistant commissioner to the Irish 
Commission of Enquiry, whose able report confirms the conclusion 
obtained under tlie English enquiry, and establishes the fact that 
the more cheap but adequately paid Irish labour brought into the 
manufacturing districts, has had much the same effect as machinery, 
in sustaining the skilled labour of the English workman. As the 
use of machinery has been extended, the amount of capital dis- 
tributed as wages has been increased. Similar economical results 
have existed concurrently with the migration and settlement of 
the Irish labourers within the manufacturing districts. In the 
rural districts, the number of Scotch and Irish who had settled 
were found to be too few to have produced any effect on the rate 
of wages. I'he wages of many Engli.sh labourers might no doubt 
have been increased by the scarcity of hands ; but the increase 
was uncalled for by any serious privations, and, regarding the 
state of labour in other countries, would have diminished the de- 
mand for labour, and reduced the amount of w'ages distributed. 
There arc, doubtless, moral and political evils connected with the 
permanent settlement of so undisciplined a race of people amongst 
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our labourers. These results were eited ^ ,of ithe 

eflects of the allowance systeui) and the law of settlement in. li^ng- 
land. If they had their due weighty thejr would, of- course, dis- 
sipate so much of the projects for Icgislatton with regard toH Ire-' 
land, that are founded upon the supposed mischievous effects of 
the immigration of Irish labourers into England. ' 

The state of the facts on all the main points as to tht( cdiidi- 
tion of the population and causes of pauperism were f^iiud upon 
the detailed examination to be at all points essentially different 
from the prevalent notions of them, lliere were dangerous eun- 
gestions of pauperism in particular places, but no real or general 
surplus beyond the average demand for employment throughout 
the year. These congestions, the apparent surplus of population, 
gave way under numerous variations of circumstances, where the 
parish was made the hardest taskmaster and the worst paymaster 
within the district. It has rarely been found that more than 
three or four per cent of the claimants sustained this test even 
temporarily, and this residue has been rather of cases where the 
real causes of distress could not be ascertained, than of cases 
which were proved to be of the character of which the mass of 
pauperism was assumed to consist. The Commissioners hailed, 
as one of the most encouraging results of their enquiry, the 
proof of the degree in which the existing pauperism arose from 
‘ fraud, indolence, or improvidence.’ ‘ If,' say they, ‘ it had been 
‘ principally the result of unavoidablo distress, wo must have 
‘ inferred the existence of an organic disease, which, without 
* rendering the remedy less necessary, would have fearfully atig- 
‘ mented the dilficulty of the cure. But, when we consider 
‘ how strong arc the motives to claim public assistance, and bow 
‘ ready are the means of obtaining it, independent of any cause 
‘ arising from real necessity, we arc surprised, not at the num- 
‘ her ot the paupers, but at the number of those who have esca- 
^ ped the contagion.’ To use medical language, the disease was 
pronounced to be, not disease of structure, but disorder of tire 
functions. 

It was asserted by Mr Bicardo, and has been maintained by 
many authors, that a compulsory system of relief must ultimate- 
ly annihilate all property unless it were abolished.; and this doc- 
trine is plainly set lorth in what is called the phiiosophical por- 
tion of the report of the committee of 1817, 

The Commissioners ot Enquiry defend the principle of a. 
compulsory system of relief. I'he following is their statement. 
of the principles of the remedies which they suggest) 
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If We believed the evila stated in the previons part of the Report, or 
evil* 'resembling or even approaching them, to be necessarily incidental 
to tlie oempulsory relief of the able-bodied, we should not hesitate in 
recommendbg its entire abolition. But we do not believe these evils to 
be. its necessary consequences. We believe that, under strict regula- 
tions, adequately enforced, such relief may be atl'orded safely and even 
beneficially. 

‘ In all extensive communities, circumstances will occur in which an 
individual, by the failure of bis means of subsistence, will be exposed to 
the danger of perishing. To refuse relief, and nt the same lime topuTn’**!! 
meb'dicity when it cannot be proved that the offender rouM have obtained 
subsistence by labour, is repugnant to the common sentiments of man- 
Idnd; it is repugnant to them to punish even depredation, apparently 
comniittod as the only resource against want. 

‘ In all extensive civilized communities, lliorefore, the occurrence of 
extreme necessity is prevented by alms-giving, by public institutions 
supported by endowments or voluntary contributions, or by a provision 
partly voluntary and partly compulsory, or by a provision entirely com- 
pulsory, wliicb may exclinle the pretext of inendirancy. 

‘ But in no part of Europe exeept England ba.s it been thought fit that 
the provision, whether compulsory or voluntary, should bo applied to 
more than the relief of indigence, the state of u person unable to labour, 
or unable to obtain, in return for his labour, the means of subsistence. It 
has never been deemed expedient that the provision sbonld extend to 
the relief of ; that is, the state of one, who, in order to obtain a 
mere subsistence, is forced to have recourse to labour. 

‘ From the evidence collected under this commission, we are rnduceil 
to believe that a compulsory provision for the relief of the indigent can 
be generally administered on a sound and well-defined principle ; and 
that under the operation of this principle, the nssnranre that no one need 
perish from want may be rendered more complete than at present, and 
the mendicant and vagrant repressed by disarming them of their weapon 
— the plea of impending starvation. 

* It may bo assumed, that in the administration of relief, the public is 
warranted in imposing such comlitions on the individual relieved, as are 
conducive to tlie benefit either of the individual himself, or of the country 
nt large, at whose expense be is to be relieved. 

‘ The first and most essential of all conditions, a principle wliicli we 
find' universally ndmittotl, even by those whose practice is at variance 
with it, is, that bis situation on the whole slinll not be made really or 
apparently so eligible as the situation of the independent labourer of the 
lowest class. Throughout the evidence it is shown, that in proportion 
as the condition of any pauper class is elevated above the condition of 
independent labourers, the condition of the independent class is depress- 
ed ; their industry is impaired, their employment becomes unsteady, and 
its remuneration in wages is diminished. Such persons, iberofore, are 
innUr the strongest inducements to quit the less eligible class of labourers 
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and enter tbe more eligible class of paupers. Tlie converse w the effect 
when the pauper class is placed in its proper position, below tlie cimdi* 
tion of the independent labonrer. Every penny bestowed, that tends to 
render the condition of the pauper more eligible than that of tho inde- 
pendent labourer, is a bounty on indolence and vice. We have found, 
that as the poor’s-rates are at present administered, they operate as boun- 
ties of this description, to the amount of several millions annually. 

‘ Tho standard, therefore, to which reference must ho made in fix- 
ing the condition of those who ni'o to he maintained hy the public, 
i5(" tho condition of those who are maintained by their own exer- 
tions. But the evidence shows how loosely and imperfectly the situa- 
tion of the independent labonrer has been enquired into, and how little is 
really known of it by those who award or distribute relief. It shows 
also that so little has their situation been made a standard for the supply 
of commodities, that the rlict of the workhouse almost always exceeds 
that of the cottage, and the diet of the gaol is generally more profuse 
than even that of the workhouse. It shows also, that this standard has 
been so little referred to in the exaction of labour, that commonly the 
work required from the pauper is inferior to that performed by tbe la- 
bourers aud servants of those who have prescribed it : »So much and so 
generally inferior as to create a prevalent notion among the ngricnltural 
paupers that they have a right to he exempted from the amount of 
work which is performed and indeed sought for hy the independent 
labourer.’ 

We believe that modern history scarcely furnishes an example 
of a verbal ambiguity by winch greater mischief has been done, 
than by the ambiguity of the ^vord ‘ poor.’ Wc are not amongst 
those who believe that the framers of the statute of tho 40d Eliz. 
saw the main tendencies of its jnovisions ; hut that statute is not 
chargeable with the mischiefs which have crept into tlie adminis- 
tration by tile indefinite and ambiguous use of the word ‘ poor.’ 
By that statute, it was provided tliat the overseers should take 
order for setting to work ‘ all persons using no ordinary and daily 
‘ trade of life to get their living by,’ — and these words must be 
taken to exclude those wdio are in work, and ‘ who c/o use an 
‘ ordinary and daily trade of life,’ — in short, to prohibit any 
thing of the nature of the allowance system. The further words 
of the statute, for providing for ‘ the necessary relief of the lame, 
‘ impotent, old, blind, and such other among them being poor 
‘ and not able to work,’ us \vell as those ‘ who have no means to 
‘ maintain them,’ excludes those from relief who have means, 
and confines the relief to those who are destitute. But all those 
who are not possessed of wealth being called * poor,’ tho law has 
been supposed to comprehend them, and to render it the duty of 
the Government to provide a sufficiency of wages, and to become 
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the universal insurers of all classes against all the evils of indo- 
lence and improvidence. Out of this ambiguity has arisen no 
small proportion of the ignorant but honest opposition to amend- 
ment on the part of many of the wealthy classes. 'Fhe Com- 
missioners, having in view the paupers, or persons actually de- 
pendent on parochial relief, have described the frauds practised 
by them, and cited evidence in proof of their indolence and 
other vices of their condition. In answer to this evidence, pam- 
phlets Jiave been written to vindicate the ‘ poor ’ (meaning the 
bulk of the population) from these aspersions, and to prove that 
virtue and industry still exists amongst them. So, when mea- 
sures are propounded for the regulation of the relief to the ‘ poor’ 
(meaning the ‘ destitute’), as when the abolition of all out-door 
relief is spoken of, those good persons, whose hearts are larger 
than their heads, and who have fostered the notion that the State 
is the great dispenser of wages — in other words, that all the la- 
bouring population arc to be maintained from some inexhaustible 
fund, regard such a proposition with horror, and arc vehement 
in the cxpressimi of their conviction, that the ‘poor* will not 
permit the ‘ poor ’ to be oppressed, or yield to a scheme for 
putting the ‘poor’ (meaning still the whole of the labouring 
population) into workhouses. 'Fhe (Commissioners might have 
added, that poverty, as above defined. Is the natural, the primitive, 
the general, and the unchangeable state of man ; and that as labour 
is the source of wealth, so is poverty of labour, llanish poverty, 
you banish wealth. Indigence, therefore, and not poverty, is 
the evil, the removal of which is the jrroper object of Poor 
Laws. Indigence may be provided for — mendicity may be ex- 
tirpated ; but all attempts to extirpate poverty can have no effects 
but bad ones. 

Amongst other sources of mischief, was the habit prevalent 
throughout the country of governing the administration of relief 
by notions of the character of the applicants. A large propor- 
tion of the public having no sympathies for the indolent and 
vicious (who are assumed to be the exceptions), were willing 
that those classes should be [daced under restrictions : but were 
desirous that the ‘ deserving,’ the worthy and deserving labour- 
ers, should be well relieved, if not rewarded. Conceding that 
merit were a proper element of consideration in a compulsory 
system of relief, and that it were desirable to reward virtue, one 
thing established was that the parish vestry was not a tribunal 
where moral conduct could be well investigated. Kven where 
clergymen who were chainnon did not see all the virtues i«» 
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their oM’n poor> and hateful vices in the foilpwftriS. cf the Dissent- 
ere^ and' where the small shopkeepers did |K)t testify to the 
superior virtues of thciy own custonierSj all .systems of relief 
upon, the principle of rewarding the virtuous were pronounced to 
be entire failures* 

‘ I found/ says one of the Commisftioners, that mdst atlempla to 
ndiuinistor public relief according to character, even when those attempts 
have been ina<lo under circumstances apparently the inQst ftivourabh^, 
have created gitjat dissalisfaction. Character being made up of habits, 
and habits being imtlo up of sciica of simple acts (which we sometimes 
find it difficult to determine on in our courts of law, even with all ski!l(‘(l 
^^ppliances), it is not surprising that persons i?i wealthy or superior sta- 
tions, who have rarely the means of observing or knoAving tlic daily arts 
of the labouring classes, usually fail of estinmting them, so as to adjudicate 
justly, according to the estimation of the clairnnntM, The l£ev. W. 
Bishop, the rector of llftoii, Berks, stated to me : WJien first I came 

to this parish, I instituted rewards for virtuous conduct amongst my 
parishioners, but I soon found that I did more mischief than good by llu? 
proceeding, and I was c(mipell(‘rl to abandon it. I found that my 
parishioners, from their situation, knew inor<; of the objects whom I se- 
lected for. reward than Jf possibly could. They saw actions of which I 
could obtain no knowledge. \Vilh all my dc'sire to do justice, lliere 
were actions whieli I forgot to take into account ; and of those which I 
did take into account, llu*y prol>af)ly often made a more correct estimate 
than I could : under these circumstances, I prohal)Iy was lerl to deciile 
unjustly, and e\*cit(*d more ill feeding by my decisions ibau ernnlation by 
my rf?Avards.’* lie gavt^^ up cutindy the i<lea of rewarding according to 
fljaracier, and adopted other couraes of proceeiling, 

* In 1001(3 rude handn, such atteniplH often extilo fn^ure discontent, by 
the ine(|ualilies of tlie distribution amongst claimants, wlu^ conceive them- 
selves at leart equal in merit. I did not find one magistrate of exte^nsive^ 
experience who liad found it practicable to take character into riccpunt 
except on rave occasions,’ 

^ “ J,^’ said the iiev. Mr Wliately to me, always refuse a worthy 
innn relief (meaning out-door relief), because 1 know him to be a man 
of good character, and 1 therefore think Jit* deserves from nio the refusal 
to allow liim to In^ made n pauper."’ And others of the best informed 
witness(‘s considered the practice etjually mischievous, and at variance 
with correct principle. ‘‘ One man,"’ it has In^en said, may be a very 
Avortby, good sort of man, but ao ought we all to be ; and if every inau 
who is so wen,* to bring in bis bill for bidng so, avIio would there be to 
pay it? Another may he a very AvorlliJess fellow; hut if he is really 
so, and can be made out t<i lie so, it must be on account of this or that 
act of wortbles^sness that he has committeth If it ho a crime, he will be 
punished according to the criim* ; if it bo less than a crime, it will lie 
too much to punish him with d(»ath hy starvation.** " ‘ ^ 

The Comraissionerfi laid it down as a principle, that it was 
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ruinoQd and demaraUsing to offer to persons of the best charac- 
ter^ more than a simple subsistence, and that the person of bad 
character, if he were allowed any thing, could not be allowed 
less. By this means a self-acting test was established, and a line 
was drawn between those who do and those who do not need 
relief*.. For if the claimant does not comply with the terms on 
which relief is given to the destitute, he gets nothing ; and if 
he does comply, the compliance proves the truth of his claim, 
namely, his destitution. It is impossible to state briefly how 
much the practical working of this subject is facilitated by tlie 
clear perceptions and steady undeviating application of this 
principle. Not only ev^ery prevalent doctrine as to the condition of 
the labouring classes, but every prevalent doctrine as to the mea- 
sures to be adopted as specifics for the disease of pauperism, were, 
upon close examination, proved to he unsound. It was urged by 
Mr Breeretori and others, that if the power of the magistrates 
were abrogated, and the administration of relief were left entirely 
to the overseer, all would be well. On examination, it was pro- 
ved that in whole districts this was done— that the fK)Wcr of the 
magistrates was never exercised — and that these districts were 
amongst the most degraded and pauperised. A favourite system, 
proposed and urged by agricultural associations, was llic ullot- 
ment of lauds to the lal)ourers, the preservation of tlie rights of 
common, and the application of the cow and single acre hypo- 
thesis, the pig and half acre hypothesi.s, and a multitude of others. 
On examination, it was proved that the population bordering on 
commons, and possessing these so called advantages, were, as 
compared with the labourers of the same class living in villages 
and possessing none of them, morally, socially, and physically, in a 
Avorsc condition. It was proved also, that the owners of allotments 
were as frequently on the ])arish books as any other class, an<l 
W'cre often the most wretched. It was demonstrated, the labour- 
ing man never works for so had a master as when he works for 
himself ; that the poor man must make a poor master, and that 
it is better for himself that he should serve a rich one ; that it 
were as absurd that he should attempt to raise all his own food 
for the sake of independence, as that he should manufacture the 
cotton of his shirt, or tan the leather or forge the nails of his 
shoes, or make pins for the sake of ‘ independence.’ One doc- 
trine was, that the area of administration should be made smaller, 
and parishes divided. It was proved that the smallest parishes 
were the most pauperised, and that the great course of amend- 
ment, to which we shall subsequently advert, was to enlarge the 
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districts ftnd the scale of management. The labour-rate hypo- 
thesis^ — the pavish^arm hypotliesis, though maintained by emi- 
nent statesmen, were proved to be pnicticallj'' unsound and mis- 
chievous. 

The Commissioners declared that the heads of settlement 
might be reduced and simpliiied, the expense of litigation might 
be diminished, the procedure before the magistrates might be 
improved, a uniform system of accounts might be introduced, 
less vexatious and irregular modes of rating might be establish- 
ed, systematic peculation and jobbing on the part of the parish 
officers might be prevented, the fraudulent impositions of undue 
burdens by one class upon another class, the tampering with the 
labour market by the employers of labour, the abuse of the pub- 
lic trust for private and factious ])urposes, — all the other colla- 
teral and incidental evils might be abated ; but they de- 
clared that if the vital evil of the system, relief to the able 
bodied on terms more eligible than regular industry, were al- 
lowed to continue, patiperism, with its train of evils, the de- 
moralization of the labouring classes, the deterioration of their 
labour, the reduction of the demand for their employment, the 
decrease or efflux of capital, and the <lestruction of property, 
and all the elements of prosperity must steadily advance, as 
they were found to be advancing, in districts where all or most 
of those collateral and incidental evils enumerated were by in- 
cessant vigilance and exertion avoided or mitigated. 

It W'as demonstrated that, to carry this principle, or, indeed, 
any uniform principle of administration into execution, a new 
machinery was requisite. We pass over the steps of the proofs 
of the necessity of the establishment of new agency, and of a 
central and independent control, — namely, the want of appropriate 
knowledge on the part of the overseers ; the division of their 
authority, and conflicting action ; the impormanency of their 
authority ; the inadequacy of their motives to support a cor- 
rect administration ; the strength of their interest in abusive 
administration; and intimidation on the part of the rate re- 
ceivers. We pass over as matters still prominent and fresh iii 
the public memory, the proceedings in Parliament by which the 
measure was carried; observing, however, that it is now admit- 
ted by all, that it could have been carried by no other than a 
Reformed Parliament. To those, if any such there w’ere, who, 
for any purpose, 'aided that change with the view of obtaiii- 
ing, instead of a Sttongcr, a weaker government, we would 
Submit fot study the observation of Hobbes: ‘ And whosoever 
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‘ thinking sovereign power too groat, will seek to make it less, 

^ must subject himself to a power which can limit it : that is to 

* say — TO A GllEATEH.' 

But every care befitting the present circmnstanccs of the 
country was taken to obtain the strength of public opinion, of 
which we deny that the newspapers were the organs. Many 
thousands of circular letters were issued to the chief parishes, 
and to the benches of magistrates throughout tho country. In 
these letters, Opinions as well as facts were requested ; and the 
facts and opinions were digested, examined, and weighed. 
Every district was thus consulted, and many thousands of indi- 
viduals brought to a council, where each had an opportunity of 
being heard. (See the digests of the answers in the Appendix 
to the Report). The Commissioners and tho Assistant Com- 
missioners examined in situ the inattcrs in question, and re- 
ported to the central board. The substance of each of the 
reports was, at tho instance of I.ord Brougham, printed in a 
cheap form, and many thousand copies were distributed. One 
of the Commissioners’ Reports contained an exposition of tho 
principles of the chief remedial measures which were after- 
wards adopted. The Report of the Central Board supplied 
a complete exposition of tho evils of the old system, and an 
ample exposition of the remedies. More copies of these Re- 
ports were sold than perhaps of all the State Papers put 
together that have ever been placed within the reach of the peo- 
ple ; and, including those tvhich were distributed to public olH- 
cers, upwards of twenty thousand copies were put into circula- 
tion. The proceeding may be held out as an example, tliat, 
when any public evil is thoroughly probed, and the remedial 
measiires are clearly expounded, and manfully supported, the 
course of proceeding by the influence of facts and reason upon 
the understanding, rather than by the action of power on the 
will, is most potent and enduring, and may be aiqdied to tho 
strongest prejudices. 

I'hc new Coininissioners have proceeded much in the same 
spirit, and with (he like success. It will be recollected that they 
are armed with the power of forming parishes into unions without 
the consent of any of the owners, rate-payers, or inhabitants, 
'I'he Commissioners state in their first Annual Report : — 

‘ It has been a general practice with each assistant Commissioner, be- 
fore finally determining upon his recommendations with relation to any 
district, to convene a meeting of the parties tho most deeply iitterested 
in the proposed aiTangcmcnts, namely, the principal owners, and mte- 
payers, and parish oflicers. At this meeting, he has explained the mea- 
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snr«« whiclt it WM hit intentioa. to reooiintneiui to the Board fyr adoptioHi 
011(1 baa infited tho fkpowtloQ, of any ot^otioni) and tbo soggettion of 
any additions, to those meaturat* It in satitfactory to i|s to be eunbi«»} 
to state, that in scarcely any instance have fbe meBjsncea thus aubmitteti 
for a change ^^f system in any district failed pi^ pbt^ning the concorrencp 
of a large minority of tho meeting. In the greater proportion of cases 
tho measures proposed haVe met with almost unanimous approbation. 
Where dissent has been expressed in regaid to the measures finally 
recommended by the assistant Commissioner fand such Cases which have 
hitherto occurred in some single parish dissenting from a union with adja^ 
cent parislies), we luvo made it a practice to hear the statements of tiie 
dissentient parties, and to weigh any evidence which they iiave adduced 
upon the arrangement in question.’ 

Tlie effects of the measure, so far as it has hitherto boeiv 
oatried, have fully answered the most sanguine anticipations of 
its proposers. 

About nine months of the time of the Commission at its com- 
mencement wore spent in preliminary enquiries and other pre- 
paratory measures. At this time G841 parishes are placed under 
tliO superintendence of new boards of giuirdians. As the worst 
mdnaged parishes have been chosen for the first proceedings, the 
expenditure of more than one-half the rates is placed under the 
control of the Commissioners. But they have also acted exten- 
sively upon the parishes which remain ununited. 

\Ve shall state first the more important effects upon the 
labourers. 

The effect of the progressive discontinuance of the allowance 
system, and the entire cessation of out-door relief to the ahlc- 
bodied, has been to cause the absorption of almost the whole of 
the surplus of able-bodied labourers. For example, in the four 
following unions in the county of Kent, the effects of the mea- 
sure have been as under mentioned 


Kamc of l/ti(on. 

nuniljor of uble- 
hiidioii P.uipf*r» Hi tin* 
furinaOun of Uutuii 

Niimhor of ttbU - 
l>o<ij(*d Paupers ia 
Jmtt* inslaitt. 

Populations 1 



1 

sum 



1 




1 


IHgllBH 

loO 

2 

- r- tj * ■ - ■ i 


Totals, 

954 

5 



Close enquiries have been made as to what lias become of 
these labourers, and it is found that nearly the whole of them 
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are aqoouniedlbf tas at \tork‘ within their parishes. Only about 
hal^a.^ozen'men in each union have quitted it in search of Work 
clsedrhere. • Thesfe 'were fellows whom no one would intrust in 
their fkhns. ' Jt ii presumed) that they have most of them gone 
to plabfeS they may renew their characters. One or two 

of theipi have jjone to seek glory and pay in the service of the 
Qirc«;p oif $pani. , ^ 

c.9Unty pf Sussex is the one which was the most deeply 
pappedsed in the whole countryi and from recent official returns 
from ' that county, we are enabled to famish a more complete 
exemplUication of the operation of the new law. 


Kumc of Uuion* 

, • 1 

AvHtaflre 

Atmanl „ 

ropukti.^n f„r\|,e in^ou 

‘ ition of tlu • Vear, 

1 Union* 1 

1 NTfi. nrVo. of 

; boilii d i^iodit'd 1 

ppraiittlii', p,j„. p„„. 
tlmi» of p,.rs,it. u»rsjii 
forming Juno 

Uckfield, . 

16,109 i 16,643 1,479 ; 61^ 

1 218 i 8 j — 

Cuckficld, . 

19,0171 17,139 2,136 ; 46| 

! 419 45 — 

Chuiley, , 

6,977 9,576 1,114 304 

1 139 ; 33 15 

Eastbourne, 

7,823] 11,964 1,410! 40 

1 265 ! 12 — 

H&ilsham, . 

11,825, 18,351 Noretn,! — 

1 350 ' 69 — 

West Eisle, 

i 2.8641 2.957 1 5391 28 

40 15 — 

Tinhurst, . 

13,347 i 10,91.'>' 1,569' 50 

' 360 12 1 

Battle, . i 

i 12,068; 14,235 1,413 33 

j 608 — — 

Lewos, , . ; 

: 9,297 j 5,770 91 2 1 36 

1 175 i 4 ■ 2 

East Grimstcad, j 

11,476 12,053 3,162 1 — 

1 658 , 43 3 

HustiuftSi • 

13,280 6,969 1,319: 24^ 

' 266 , 13 j 6 

Eye, . . 1 

11,418 11,588 1,3771 52'| 

372 ; 42 , 14 

W^stbourne, j 

6,585 8,096 1,753 ' 32 

90 > 6 ; — 

St<^yning'j • i 

11,071 9,339 1,120’ 15 

236 i 11 ! 30 

Thakliam, # ; 

7,31lj 9,796 1,313* '30 

542 i 25 ~ 

Ilorsbaii), « j 

1 12,270; 14,663 1,776 57 

i 454 ,51 1 

Medhurst, . ' 

19,«39! 17,536 ; 1,478] 66 

j 306 1 20 : — 

Petworth, 

9,042 j 12,226 i 995' 32 

382 ! 71 1 52 

^VVcsthanipnett, 

15,017 i 16,457 j 1,687 49 

216 ! 18 : — 

Kewhaven, . j 

i 4,1001 3,371 ! 492 41 | 

1 .1 . ■ - - i 

' 64 1 11 i - 

Totals, j 

205,936 1^229, 643 i27,044 ' 43 i 

6,160 ,554 ,124 


I'he following return represents the results of the measure iii 
the unions of the several counties which have come into tolerably 
complete operation. 
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jAii hypothesis, prevalent at the commenctnnent of the cuquirj', 
wjts, that the smaller the area for the distribution of relief the 
better ; iimsmnuh as it enabled the distributors of relief to ascer- 
tain the real wants and character of the applicant, and to adjust 
the relief accordingly. The principle of the distribution of relief 
uj^on opinions as to the character of applicants has already been 
disposed of. The Commissioners of Enquiry stated upon this 
part of the subject — 

* Bnt when instances are now of frcqiient occurrence nhore a pauper 
is found to have saved large sums of money, without the fact having 
been known or suspected l)y the members of the same family, living 
under the same roof, how should a neighbour, much less a parish oflicer, 
be. expected to have a hotter knowledge of the real means of the indivi- 
dvml ? We are not aware that our communications display one instance 
of out-door pauperism having been permanently repressed by the mere 
exercise of individual knowledge acting on a limited area. \Yhut our 
evidence does show is, that where the administration of relief is brought 
iieUrer to the door of the pauper, little a<lvantage arises from increased 
knowledge on the part of the distributors, and great evil from their in- 
creased lialdlity to every sort of pernicious iulluonce. It brings trades- 
men within the inlhicncc of their enstorners, small farmers within that 
of their relations and connexions, and not unfrequently of those who have 
been their fellow workmen, and exposes the wealthier classes to solicita- 
tions from their ow'ii dc'pendonts for extra allowances.' 

The ackuowlodgctl inconveiiionces of the law of settlement were, 
it is said, counterbalanced by high and peculiar advantages aris- 
ing from the circumstcinco of the obligation to maintain the des- 
titute being' commonly charged on juirrow localities. These 
advantages were, that it gave to the wealthy an interest in taking 
care of the j)Oor (meaning the labouring classes), in promoting 
their prosperity, in order that they may not become burdensome 
to their parishes. A further advantage stated was, that it gives 
to those at whose expense a superabundant population must be 
relieved, an intei'ost in checking population, or preventing im- 
j)rovident marriages. 

On a close examination of the facts, these hypotheses, which 
were advocated by writers of high character, and by members of 
the legislature who were pre{)are<l to act upon them, were proved 
to be unsustainable upon any sound theory ; and their practical 
application w'as every where fraught with mischief. It was seen 
that the interest created by the law of settlement, or by the im- 
position of the burden upon the proprietors in the narrow locality, 
was not interest to do all these things, any more than it could be 
said to he an interest on the part of a landlord to teach his ten- 
antry geometry, if, by learning geometry or a»iy thing else, a man 
might be enabled to gain his own livelihood ; the interest really 
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created was simply an interest in getting rid of the burden, and 
that, too, by the shortest means. Unfortunately, the shortest 
means were constituted by shifting the burden ; and unhappily 
this process of shifting was always accompanied by the creation 
of additional burdens. From the operation of this much valued 
interest arose the extensive undue removals of paupers, and the 
great mass of expensive litigation, as part of the warfare. From 
that interest, moreover, arose the great mass of forced pauper 
marriages, which it were moderate to compute at one forced mar- 
riage per annum, and a pauper issue per parish in each of the 
fifteen thousand places separately managing their own poor in 
ICngland and Wales. From this interest also arose the shifting 
of burdens by the parochial apprenticeships, and the demorali- 
zation produced by the mode in wdneh the children were sub- 
jected to a legalized slavery. Notwithstanding the fact pro- 
minently brought out by the Commission of Enquiry, that 
those parishes in which this interest was (according to the hypo- 
thesis) the strongest — namely, the smallest parishes — were the 
most deeply pauperised, it has been actually proposed to apply 
the same hypothesis to Ireland. The excess of money expended 
beyond the lowest amount of the charge was every where an 
index of the excess of evil done. It appeared, upon examina- 
tion, that of all England and Wales, the burden on the 100 
absolutely largest parishes was 6s. 7d. per head of the popula- 
tion; in the 100 parishes intermediate between the largest and 
the smallest, it was 15s. per head ; in the 100 absolutely smallest 
parishes, where, according to the hypothesis, the burden should 
have been the least, it was L.l, 11s. 7d. per head. 

The results in practice have justified the soundness of every 
one of the pj'inciples upon which the large unions were devised. 
These results are indicated by the pecuniary savings in the larger, 
as compared with the sinaller unions, which have been for any 
length of time in operation. 

Of the 120 unions which have been the longest in operation 
— taking the 20 unions which are positively the largest as regards 
the population, area, and rates, and comparing them with 20 of 
the smallest unions — the results are as follows : 


20 Largest Unions, 

Average Expenditure* Saving. 

L.336,172 204,018 

20 Smallest Unions, 

Saving. 

85,371 


Rate per cent. 

60J 


Rii 


te per cent* 

29 


Average Kapniditure. 

L.121,47d 
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On extending the classes from ■whivh tlie results are taken, 
the Effects of management upon a large scale appear to he pro- 
portionately striking. On comparing the effects of the 30 posi- 
tively largest,, the' 30 intermediate, and the 30 positively smallest 
unions out of the 1^0, the results appear to he as follows ; — 

t 

30 Largest Unions, 

Average Expenditure. Saving. Kate ]>er cent. 

454,406 209,840 59-^ 


30 Intermediate Unions. 

Avera^^e £xp*>nditure« Savlujfi^. ' 

L.282,090 121,808 

30 Smallest Unions. 

Av«rag« Expenditure. Srivinp. 

L.192,03J3 00,597 


Hate per t;ent« 

43 ^ 


. Rate JUT cent. 

3H 


, It is expected that the total amount of savings effected in the 
year 1836, as compared with the year 1834, will be about twtj 
millions sterling. • . 

The Commissioners of Enquiry statctl that the effects of tile 
application of their principles of administration upon the pau- 
perised labourers would be as follows : — 

1. That their industry would be restored and improved. 

2. That frugal habits w'oiild bo created or strengthened. 

3. That the permanent demand for their labour would increase. 

4. That the increase would l>e such, that their wages, so far 
from being depressed by the increased amount of labour iii the 
market, would in general advance. 

5. That discontent and crime would abate, and their moral 
and social condition would be improved. 

Our space does not enable us to present the complete exempli- 
fications of the working of the measure upon each of tliese points, 
but we cau state that upon none has it failed. 

We cite from the evidence of farmers, landowners, and others, 
their accounts of the absorption of this surplus. Mr O. Wickens, 
a fanner of llotherfiold, in Sussex, being asked to what he attri- 
buted this extraordinary absorption of the labourers, states — 

‘ The reasons why the labourers get employment bettor than they 
tlid before the new Poor Law came into operation are many, and many 
littles make a large amount. The pauperised labourer now being put 
upon his own resources, comes to ask his employey^for work in a diffev- 

voL. Lxni. NO. exxvin. ,2 k.' 
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ent way from what he formerly did ; when he formerly came to him, he 
would afik him in that oflF-handed manner that you knew he did not 
intend to do you justice if you set him to work — he would perhaps go to 
two or three in the parish in this way (and those two or three where he 
thought most unlikely to set him to w^ork), then go to the parish officer 
for an order to go on the road, which was where he w^anted to get, and 
make the parish oifici'r pay him for his day going round the parish ask- 
ing for work, and perhaps half the day at work in his own garden, or 
spending money at a beer shop. Now he will come to you and say, 
“ don’t you want somebody to do such and such a job ? 1 shall be glad 

to do it for you and the employer, finding ho has not got half the rate 
to pay he formerly had, sets him to W'ork, and the man going on better 
than he formerly did, induces his employer to keep him on. One in- 
stance I know of this in my next neighl)our, a small farmer, employing 
one labourer formerly throiigli the summer (excepting tw^o living in his 
house), and turning him oil* the greater part ot the winter. He one 
morning came to my house ; 1 said to him, ‘‘ Do you keep Fumes on to 
work for you this winter ? ” he said, “ Yes, I have set him to draining ; 
he (Fames) said lie tlid not know w hat lie sliould do if I turned him off, 
and J, finding 1 liad not half the poor rate to pny 1 have hud, I thought 
I would keep him on/' I luivc known many of our rate payers send 
men to the surveyor to set them to work on a wot day, and tell them to 
come luick again wlien it was fine; if they turn them off on a wet 

day (if they are good workmen), I think, perhaps, they would not know 
w'here to find them on ii Ji.ne one.’’ 

''Phe following is an extract from tlie report of tlie auditor of 
the IJckficld Union, Avliieh details the operation in this same 
])arish more fully. 

< When the overseers mot in vestry, in November, for the purpose of 
making a rate for tlie winter half-year, it was found that instead of a 5s. 
or ()s. hook, as had hitherto been the case, a rale of Is. Gd. would be 
amply sunicienl, it was much doubted whether it would have been 
necessary fco have made a rate at all, had it not been to meet th('. sum 
assessed for the county rate, as, from the a}>pearance of the Union 
accounts, the contribution called for to meet tlie expenditure for the 
quarter ending Deceml»er ^5th, would, contrary 1o all expectation, be 
sufiicient to last to Lady-day, and it is probable that there will be a 
balance remaining in favour of the parish even at Midsummer next. 

‘ Here, then, was upwanls of one thousand pounds left in the hands of 
the rate payers, to meet the demands of such lahoiirors as were willing 
to earn it ; on the other haiul, there were the two houses for the able- 
bodied men, who were out of employment, with regular hours, regular 
diet, no beer, no tobacco, strict supervision, w'ith the sedentary^ and, 

therefore, to the agricultural labourer, ivhsome^ employment of picking 
oakum. X X o 

• * effect was almost magical, — the rate payers who had been most 
violently opposed to the Union, had now substantial proofs in their own 
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pocketa of its orlvtintag-es, and the labaiirc>rs, as well those who deserved 
that name, as those who bad hitherto been only known by it, he/^an to 
think, to use their own expression, it was hif»h lime ‘‘ to look out/' 
Employment was now sought after, — the farmers were reminded of the 
reduction, — their feelings were aj»poaIed to, — they honourably answered 
the demand, without taking advantage of circumstances to reduce the 
wages, and the gratitude of the workman was evinced by bis civility, his 
attention, and his industry. 

< 1 sliall now quote from the memoranda I luiv'e by me, a slight exa- 
mination of a small fariiier in this parish, whicli I trust will satisfy the 
most sceptical of the effect produced, and the beneficial manner in which 
those who wore formerly wasting their time are now employed. 

^ Q. Wliat has become of the parish men and all those who used to be 
so constantly out of work ? — A. It is difticult to tell, sir. 

* Have they left the ])arish ? — A, No. 

* Q. Have you heard of any increase of pilfering or robberies in the 
parish ? — A. No ; and I don’t think tlui hedges are pulled so much as 
before, for when they used to be lopplmj (idling) about ou the roads 
they left off at what time they liked, and pulled the hedges in their way 
home till tlu^y had g*ot a goo(l bundle. 

^ Q. Then, as they don’t Hv^e by pilfering, and have not left the parish, 
how do they obtain their subsistence ? — A. They shift about and get 
work. 

* Q. How is it tliey get work now*, when formerly they could obtain 
none? — A. Why, you see sir, there’s two things, — first they look out 
for jobs, and the farmers think that as they don't pay so much rate as 
tliey used to do they have a right to employ them. 

‘ Q. And th(*y do employ them ? — A. Ves. 

‘ Q. You say they all look out for jobs ; now, when they are all apply- 
ing for work, don’t you think that will have a tendency to lower w'ages ? 
— A. No ; the wages are not lower, a good wurkmaji w ill always get 
work. 

^ Q. Hut surely where there arc so nuiuy cijiplicaals, tlie waiges must 

be lowered ? — A. No, they are nol. Take such a man as ; 

that man was always an idle man until now, and used to draw his 12s. 
or 13s. a-week in Hour and money, from the parish ; he always was out 
of work ; he never would w ork till now ; he can neither reap nor mow, 
plough nor sUw, thresh, cut wootl, nor make hedges ; be is only lit for 
wdnit I cal! fore-riyht work, such as filling a dung cart, hop digging, and 
such as that. 

< Q. Then bow docs he get work ? — A. W’liy, he goes to a farmer for 
instance, and puts it to him,” — he has got a large family, and they 
give him that sort of work which he cun do. 

< ti. Then, that description of persons does not interfere w ith what I 
call the skilled labourer, and his application does not low er their wages. 
Threshing at so much a quarter, liedging at so much a rod, and the 
prices of w ood-cutting remain us before ? — A. Yes. 

‘ Q,. But this work was formerly done hy these labourers, 

and if that is taken away of course there is so much the less labour to be 
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performed by them ? — A. There never was no want of work, the thing 
is to get the money to pay for it ; and as I said before, now the farmers 
have not got so much rate to pay^ of course they can employ more peo* 
plcy and that gives every body a chance. 

‘ Q. Do you know of any out of employment at present ? — A. No, 
sir/ 

The following- extracts from the evidence of farmers in Berks 
will show the tenor of their statements as to the operation of the 
change : — 

Mr Thomas h'orshall, Malseyharnpton, Cirencester Union, says — 

‘ I have farmed in this parish for the last ten years, and I find my 
labourers greatly improved since the Union, I have men working for me 
now who used to be always grumbling and insubordinate, and good for 
little? as laliourcrs — now they are contented and trustworthy, and go 
whistling to their work as happy as birds/ 

Mr J, Frampton, Bradfield, says — . 

It is not necessary now to look after the labourers ; you can give 
your orders in the morning, and come home in tin? evening and find 
thorn executed/ 

Mr G, iSinyth, Bradfield, says — 

‘ There has been a considerable change in the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers generally since the Union was formed. Formerly the 
good and the interior workmen were equiilly well otf, and character w’as 
ot little consequence to a man ; now, character is of great importance, the 
inferior men are woi\st off, they receive less wages, and are not in such 
constant employment/ 

Mr^ Ihomas Oodiich, farmer and tanner in the parishes of 
Bradfield and Stanford, says — 

* Ihe wages must rise ; if we dont raise tlie wages me must lose all the 
good men ; because, under the new^ system, they wall go where they can 
make most advantageous terms. I asked a man, by name Hutchins, to 
work for me the other day — he liad nothing to do. He said he could 
come, hut wished to know how long the job w^as to last/’ 1 told him one? 
oi two days. He said then I shan’t come, I shall go and find constant 

‘ I think the effect ot the luwv system, as regards bastunly, will be to 
raise the moral feeling ot the people- Young people are less frequently 
to be seen in the public houses than they were, and many girls are now 
111 service, who would never have left homo under the old system ; the 

parents are very much more anxious to obtain situations for their chil- 
dren. 

‘ is considered a disgrace to go to the workliouse. There has been 
a wonderful alteration as regards improvident marriages; the poor are now 

IbreLniir ''''' provision be- 

Mr Nowton of Pongbourn, in Brarlfield Union, says— 
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‘ As the labourers have improved, the musters liave c(?rtainly become 
more considerate, and I think that whenever a man shows a disposition to 
exert himself, the master endeavours to meet it ; — this is much more the 
case now than it was. The children are now sent out into service very 
early, and removed from temptation of idleness. There have l)con fewer 
improvident marriag*es lately than there used to be ; youny people do not 
like to marry without a provision, now that the workhouse is the only 
resource.* 

Mr G. Godfrey, Basildon, says — 

‘ The surplus labour has already disa])peared, the nirn will go now 
where they can g*et best off; and as the lal)Our becomes scarce in the 
market, which I think it will as (be measure works on, prices must rise, 
'riiis makes the masters more careful to keep up a reg^iilar supply of men 
through the winter, as there is no parish su])ply to fall back upon ; and 
if they <lid not provide for the summer in this way, they would be with- 
out hands.’ 

One distinct individual case will serv^e to aid the conception as 
to the operation of the change of cireuinstances upon the class of 
indolent and turbulent labourers. 

‘ Thomas Pocock, of Maj)le-J)nrliam, in the Bradtield Ibiion, single 
niau, had been employed by the rector, Lord Augiistiis Fit /clarence, for 
nine months, at ten shillings per Aveek. He left his master at harvest 
1834, to bettor himself, with two suits of clothes, and two pounds which 
his master had saved for him from his <‘arnings. Immediately after- 
harvest he applied to the overseer in distress, having Sijuandered all the 
savings and his harvest wages. lie was mlmiltod as a jiarish pau])er, 
aiul remained on the overseer’s books from tiiat lime to tlie formation 
of tbe Bradliohl Union (February 1835). At the end of January 1835, 
lie went one night to the overseer’s llou^e, alter they were all gone to 
bed, and said that lie must have some inoiu'y, tlnit he would have blood 
or money. The overseer and his wife ri'asonod for a timoAvith him out 
of tVie bedroom avjiuIow, and tried to got rid of him Avithout money, but 
in vain. He said that he Avouhl lir(‘ the premises if they did not give 
him what he Avanted. Terrified Avith the threat, the overseer’s wife 
persuaded her husband to throw him out two shillings and sixpence. 
The night Avas dark and Poco( k could not Jind it, and ho declared that 
ho Avonld burn the house and all in it, unless lliey found that money for 
him, or gave him more. They Avere so much alarmed at his conduct, 
that the tiverseer's Avife came doAvn stairs in her night dress, and found 
the money for him, when ho Avent aAvay, satisfied for the night. How 
far this man’s conduct has been infiuenced by the operation of the new 
pcjor laws since the formation of the Bradficld Union, will be seen by the 
following account from Mr Hutchins, guardian of Maple Durham : — 

« Early in July 1835, Thomas Pocock applied to me for Avork. I em- 
ployed him in turnip-hoeing; he worked very Avell, and has being going 
on very steadily for some time. He is much more civil and industrious 
than ever he was before. When the hoeing Avas finished, I gave him 
some reaping to do. One day when I Avas in the field, he came up to 
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me and said, 1 should like to keep on for you, sir, if you please, I 
can go a-lhreshing, or any thing.” — “ Well,” said I, Tom, this is 
something new I This is a change I TIow comes all tliis about ? ^ He 
began smiling. Come, Tom,” said I, speak out, and toll me the 
truth.” — ‘‘ Why, sir,” said he, “ 'tis regular work now.” He has been 
working for me ever since, and he continues to be perfectly civil and 
industrious, and is very anxious to please. About a fortniglit ago his wife 
(for he has married since he has been in regular work), came to me and 
said, lam afraid, sir, my linsband will be drawn in again to his old 
habits ; he lias been to the public-house twice lately, and 1 wish, sir, 
you would he so good as to speak to him about it- Ihero is nothing lie 
minds so much as the thoughts of that workhouse — *tis that which 
keeps him to his work ; and if you would only tell him that you will 
discharge him if he goes to puhliohouses any more, 1 think lui would 
be very careful how he got on ; but dmi’t you toll him that I told you.” 
I complied with* her request, and told Pocock that I would certainly 
discharge him if ever I heard of his going to the puhlic-houso again, lie 
said he had only been to hav^e one pint, but he would not do so any 
more; and, from his manner, I am inclined to think he will keep his 
determination/ 

The testimony of elerg3mien as to the oft’eet of the change in 
those districts where the principles of the new measure have })cen 
strictly applied is to the tenor of the following 

The Reverend Thomas Pitman, minister of Eastbourn, says — 

< Among the labouring classes thertj is a decided and progressive alte- 
ration ; even the farmers themselves have o])serv(Ml to me that thorn is 
in the general comluct of tin? agrirnltural labourers, a civility of manner 
and attention to their inast(u*’s wishes, which of late years has been little 
j»erceptible, and which, as we must acknovvha]g(3 it to have been not only 
a useless but unwise conduct under a system which rewarded vicious 
deportment, has grown out of the present Administration, because it is 
one which, instead of upholding, punishes vicious behaviour. Perhaps 
the most marked difference in the lower orihus, observable by us as 
clergymen, is the almost total cessation of early and improvident mar- 
riages, the necessaiy consequence of a well-timed and successfully opera- 
tive plan which no longer makes the man the fittest claimant for relief 
who can present the largest number of ragged and miserable? ednldren. I 
should not forget also to mention, that, us far as I can form a judgment, 
there is also a decided improvement in the imirriages that do take place. 
The altar is not now, as heretofore, disgraced by the appearance of a 
woman to take upon her the solemn obligation of matrimony in the last 
stage of pregnaiicy, a fact which X think goes far to show that the morals 
of the people are undergoing a change for the better, and promises that, 
erelong, w^e may Vmpe for all tliat domestic happinc'ss among our poorer 
neighbours which results from a match of pure affection, in the place of 
all that wretchedness, discord, and misery, which are the too sure pro- 
duce of a marriage commenced in sin, and fostered only by a hope of 

procuring a means from the parish of carrying on, from time to time, 
sinful indulgences.^ ’ 
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The domestic habits of the pauperised labourers are equally 
changed as regards their offspring. 

Mr Ticehurst, clerk to the Battle Union, says ; — 

^ It may already be perceived that parents are more anxious to get 
their children into service than formerly, and encourage them to conti- 
nue there : that boys, and young men under twenty, are now learning 
all sorts of husbandry work, being employed noth their parents, and 
bringing their earnings to the coimiion stock : that they are anxious to 
get and to continue in such employment, and are aware that a gootl cha- 
racter is of vital importance to them. The money earned in harvest 
and hoj)-picking was not last year dissipated as it often used to be ; in 
short, the complaints which are general by the keepers of public-houses 
and beer shops, that it is the worst bill ever passed for them, will bear 
out that assertion/ 

TJie lleveroud James Beard, the Hector of the Parish of C/ran- 
field, in Bedfordshire, thus sums up an account of the operation 
of the measure within the district in and adjacent to his parish — 

* Every thing ahout us was paralysed by pauperism ; tin* land was 
cnlfivated by it — the children were nursed and rocked in the* parish 
cradle, and mendicancy w:as the rirst thing tluiy were instruct<Ml in by 
clothing .them in rags, and turning tlumi upon the high-roads without 
restraint. The farrntjrs said <‘if we cannot matiage the poor, I wonder 
wlio can and the oversc('rs were so alariped, by anonymous letters, and 
the constant dread of fire, tliat they dared not, in most instances, refuse 
a sturdy pauper’s demand. 

‘ Now the land is better cultivated — the labourer better paid — the chil- 
dren under better control — and I hope, ere many years have passed away, 
that the English labourer will lie restored to what he was before 1796: 
that bees and poultry may be attended by the wife, the cottage garden cul- 
tivated in surplus hours by the husband, and we shall then have our places 
of worship filled with women dr(*s.sod in nnl cloaks, the men in good 
coats with nosegays in their button-holes, and I am sure the general 
feeling will then be to help those who help themselves/” 

Whatever impels a man into a course of steady industry must 
of necessity diminish crime. If a man he driven to work hard 
during the day, it is no small secxirity that he will not be habi- 
tually upon the prowl as a pilferer or as a poacher during the 
night. It might have been expected that some of the more des- 
perate characters would have endeavoured to support themselves 
wholly by plunder, and in this they would be arrested by a 
police y but although persons who have been opposed to the 
change of the law have ascribed to its operation every new 
variety of crime, yet it is well ascertained that the amount ot 
crime is on the whole steadily decreasing in the new districts. 

With reference to the wages, it is to be observed, that the con- 
tinuance of the same rate of wages under circumstances where a 
fall was to be expected, and that increase of the employment be- 
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yond, the usual amount, is to the workman pro tanto an increase. 
The chief means for improving the condition of the agricultural 
labourers, are those which favour the influx of new capital, and 
those which favour the afflux of redundant hands from the labour 
market. Now, an increase in the steadiness of the labourer, by 
which the results may be predicted with certainty, or an increase 
of the value of his labour in kind to the amount even of four- 
ponce or sixpence a-day to his employer, will constitute the 
inducement to withhold or to invest large capital in such employ- 
ments. We have yet to sec the entire operation of these bene- 
ficial circumstances. The question as to the redundancy of popu- 
lation has been very fully solved in the homely statements of the 
witnesses. We have selected the exemplifications from the 
county of Sussex, because the change has not been aided tlrere 
by any demand for employment on new railroads, or by that 
migration of the labourers’ families from the rural to the manu- 
facturing districts, which the commissioners have endeavoured to 
promote. The following extract from a report by Mr Hawley, 
the assistant Commissioner in the county, gives the tenor of the 
evidence on the subject of emigration : — 

‘ It is true that the valve opene<i by emigration has ))avtially assiste*! 
in removing tlie pressure from some of the most pauperised districts ; 
hut this factitious expedient for easing tho hunlens of the agriculturists 
has conferred a moral rather than a relevant hcmjii on the community, 
by removing many of those vicious diameters wlio, steeped In vice and 
habitual pauperism, have preferred the uncertain advantages of expatria- 
tion to honest industry at home. If it be contended, tliat a relevant 
bene.fit lias been derived from emigration, bow linppens it that the Pet- 
worth District (whicli is not disproportionably burdened witli agricul- 
tural labourers in comparison with its acreage), from whence, in the 
space of the five last years, not less than 1456 individuals have emigrated, 
and where the Dari of Dgremont, with that generous and public-spirited 
feeling for which he is so romaikahle, has employed nearly 150 of the 
able-bodied poor during the last winter, is notwithstanding the most pau- 
perised of any in tlie county ; and that in tho Petvvorth Union upwards 
of 70 men besides have been out of employment during the last quarter ; 
whereas, in the Pattlo and ITchfif^hl Unions, whicli arc quite as thickly 
populated, and where emigration has scarcely, if at all, been taken advan- 
tage of, the surplusage has entirely ceaseil to exist? How has it come to 
pass that in the Westbourno, Thakeham, Westhampnett, and other 
Unions, where emigration has been resorted to on too limited a scale to 
make the slightest perceptible difference in the pressure caused by an 
alleged excess of population, the extra hands have all, or nearly so, found 
employment ? ’ ^ 

, institution of this new department, and the investment of 
the proposed powers, were vehemently opposed, on tl 
that It was subversive of that habit of selt-government 


e ^ound 
wmeb, it 
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was said, constituted the distinguishing characteristic and glory 
of Englishmen. Many of the advocates of the measure defended 
it on the plea of the necessity of appointing a dictatorship. 

Now, in reply to these assertions we make bold to say, that 
hitherto, in the greater proportion of the country, nothing wor- 
thy of the name of self-government has heretofore existe<l, and 
that it is by the new act for the first time created in the districts 
where new unions are formed. 

The parochial division, it should be observed, was made solely 
for ecclesiastical purposes ; and the function of the administration 
of relief to the destitute, as a continuation of the practice of 
almsgiving, was assigned to the parishes as an inci<lcnt to the ec- 
clesiastical management, 'fhe expression of the ‘ self-government 
‘ of Englishmen ’ usually implies the idea of the exercise of the 
various functions of a municipality. It is singular that nearly all 
the local courts — such as the Courts I.eet, and the Hundred 
Courts, instituted for administrative purposes, have fallen into 
desuetude throughout the country. So much and so general has 
this hitherto been the case with all local government for the most 
^useful purposes, that, except where corporations originated any 
measure, which they rarely di<l, unless the things originated were 
jobs, when any public work, such as the formation of a new road, 
or the lighting, paving, or watering of a town is rccpiired, it is 
usually found necessary to institute a new and special body for 
the purpose, called a ‘ trust.’ All the multitudinous bodies, the 
lighting and watching, and paving and watering, and road-trusts,, 
appointed at great expense and inconvenience by statute, not to 
sj)eak. of the number of voluntary associations, such as mendicity 
societies, associations j'or the prosecution of criminals, may be 
cited as evidence of the previous absence, pro tanto^ of local 
government in those districts, where the trusts and associations 
were instituted, as well as of the actual absence of such govern- 
ment in districts similarly situated in other respects, where no 
sucii trusts or other associations now exist. But, with regard to 
parishes, a notion may be formed of the absence of the elements 
of any good government from the fact, that there are pa- 

rishes in which the population is from 500 to 800 inhabitants; 
(>6S1, in which the population docs not exceed 300 persons ; 1907, 
in which it docs not exceed 100; and 737, in which it does not 
exceed 50. 

These parishes were generally found to be under the manage- 
ment of knots of obscure individuals, often having no other place 
of meeting than at public-houses. Mr C. Villiers, the member 
for Wolverhampton, states that when he acted as revising barris- 
ter for North iJevon, he found not less than one-fourth of the 
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overseers unable to read, and one overseer who had not that qua^ 
lification was intrusted with the distribution of funds to the 
amount of L.7000 per annum. The following are exernplifica* 
tions of this so vaunted self-government. The Rev. Robert 
Ellison, the rector of Slaughain, in Sussex, — 

* The accounts of eight or ten surrounding parishes should be audited 
by a person with a proper salary, resident in an adjoining town. It is 
difHcnlt to get apropcu* person in villages to audit accounts. My vestry 
clerk is a pauper, and not a good character ; the two last overseers could 
ncdl^her read nor write. Need I say more ? The rates rose last year 9s. 
in the pound, which amounted to near L.700 additional. The poor cost 
upwards of L.1600 ; the population not 800.* 

Major General Marriott, an acting magistrate of the Pershor<^ 
division, containing sixty-six parishes of Worcester, states thaf 
some of the overseers (small farmers) — 

‘ Can s(;arcely write their nunies, and few can keep accounts (witness 
the returns made to Parliament), and are so ignorant or inattentive to 
the magistrates* orders, wishing to slip through tludr lialf year with as 
little trouldo as possible, that many appeals ogain^t removals and otlier 
expenses are very umiect'ssarily imairred, wliich would have been saved 
to the parish hy a regular assistant, and at a trilling expense. In the 
above sixty-six parishes tlune may be twelve or (ift(*cu where gentlemen 
or clergymen reside, ami take part in parish affairs ; in most of the rc\st, 
I fear, I might draw' loo exact a picture hy saying, their affairs are ma- 
naged by some few principal farnu*rs and landlioliiiTS, generally at open 
variance, and formed into two inveterate parties ; the poor parishioners 
are obliged to take one side or the other, and are favoured or oppressed 
as their party prevails/ 

The following coininunicnllou, lately received by the Poor Law 
Board, is an exomplilieation of the style and sjtirit of a great pro- 
portion of the remonstrances against interference : — 

< It will never do we any good to alter the law in our parivsh, as our 
parish is very small, and there is no probuhilits of alter our kearso at 
all. There is no persons litter to manage the parish better than our- 
selves. T. T., overseur.* 

To talk of this as the self-government characteristic, and the 
glory of Englishmen, is despicable rant. To vaunt of it as su- 
perior to the local government of other nations in this respect is 
ignorant impertinence. The municipal government on several 
parts of the continent is, in popular freedom, in purity,* in syste- 
matized and beneficial operation and efiiciency, superior to any 
which has heretofore existed in our enlightened country. We 
question whether the village government in India will not in 
many essentials compete with our own, and whether the local 
headman there, and the Starost in Russia, who are freely elected by 
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the people, are not better appointed officers than our overseers, 
or our parish officers, Accordinjr to Mr Urquhart, ‘ they ma- 
‘ nage these things better even in Turkey/ In kngland, English- 
men have not tjie right of appointing their own local administra- 
tive officer, the overseer. Jle is of rUiht appointed by wliat, in 
speaking of aiiother country, some politicians would call the mi- 
nion of a satrap of royalty, namely, by the Justice of the Peace, 
appointee of the Lord- Lieutenant of the county. Compare the 
appointment and the functions of the oiheer in England, with the 
appointment and functions of the local officer in Turkey. 

^ In Turkey, the inhabitants selected from their own Ixjd}^ the fittest 
persons for filling* the office of assessors, collectors, and ( ashiers ; for the 
collection of the taxes or tribute was the origin of the municipal bodies 
throughout the country. The uhsence ol‘ all exclusion ami restriction 
under the common yoke left no grounds for strife — all had an equal right 
of sulTrage, and the only question at issue was the j>ersonal merit and 
character of the individuals to Ijo chosen. J’he Turki^h system of din’ct 
taxation prevents what we should consider o])posing interests from clasli- 
ing* together. Ibihlic opinion is made manifest throiigh th(> public voice, 
and the elections are concluded in a few iniiuites, either in the church 
after the service, or uinler the village tr(»o, without agitation, and with- 
out formality. The elders, wluni elected, hold their f>fli(e for one year, 
yet they may remain in office for years, or oven for life, without re- 
election; but if they lose the puldic eonlidence, no returning day of 
election is wailed for — tliey are immediately ejected and s\iccessors ap- 
pointed. [This is an improvement whicli we greatly want. We let a 
man work mischief until the expiration of his period of office, J dlicir 
principal functions are — the apjiortioning the tax imj)OPe(l uj)on the 
whole community, to each individiuil according to his ])roperty. Tliey 
must, therefore, ho accurately acquainted with the property of etich mem- 
ber of the community — his moans of livelihood, his proiits, and liis in- 
dustry. It is their duty, by timely counsel, admonition, or reproof, to 
prevent the negligence, inactivity, or misfortunes of any individual, from 
adding to the burdens of the rest. Tlio}^ ass(*ss and collect the poll tax, 
house tax, and land tax, and many others, which in their mode of col- 
lection or repartition, vary in almost every village, but alwa)\s depend on 
a scale of property. J'hey manage the nmiiicijial funds, with w liich they 
pay for lodgings and provisions atTorded to 'lurks, soMieis, couriers, tSec., 
passing through the place ; fur presents or hri))es to governor ^ f^ud other 
incidental expenses : also the interest of the debt with whicli almost 
every community in Turkey is hurtheiied. 'I'heir civil functions are the 
following: These distribute lands left uncultivated, or without an 
heir. In transactions between merchants and members of the commu- 
nity for (dieese, butter, wool, cotton, or any other j)rodnce, the contract 
is legalized by the signature of one or more of tlie elders, who thus 
become security for their town’s folk. Purchases are only legal wlien 
witnessed by them. Together with the priests, they decide on all dis- 
putes—eettle disputed water courses and successions — and maintain a 
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species of government rather preventive than repressive** — Ur^uharts 
Turkey, 

To the agricultural labourers in the land of pretended liberty, 
England, under this system of so called self-government, the 
whole country was a prison. Englishmen were said to be free, 
and they were taught to believe that no other people were so. 
But what sort of freedom was that, where three-fourths of the 
people were confined to the limits of a parish ? At this rate, im- 
prisonment in tlie King’s Bench prison may be styled liberty ; 
for the rules of tliat prison are as extensive as some parishes, and 
the means of finding employment much greater than in most. 
We refer to such cases as the following, to serve to give a con- 
ception of the real thraldom of a large proportion of the labour- 
ing classes. 

* The check to the circulation of agricultiiral liihour/ says Mr Hick- 
son, ^ is too notorious to be talked of. *1110 case of a man who 
has worked for me, will show the effect of the parish system in 
preventing frugal habits. This is a liard -working, industrious man, 
named William Williams. He is nuuTied, and had saved some 
money, to the amount of about seventy pounds, and had two cows ; 
ho had also a sow and ten pigs. Ho had got a cottage fur- 

nished ; he was the momhor of a benefit club, at Meophnm, from which 
he received eight shillings a- week when he was ill. He was beginning 
to learn to read arul write, and sent his children to the Sunday school. 
He Viad a legacy of about forty-six pounds, hut he got Ins other money 
together by saving from his fair wages as a waggoner. Horne circum- 
stances occurred which obliged me to part with him. The consequence 
of this labouring* man having been frugal and saved money, and got the 
cows, was, that no one would employ him, although his superior charac- 
ter as a wovkiuan was well known in tlie parish. He told me at the 
time I was obliged to part ^itli lum,™<< Whilst I have these things I 
shall get no work. I must part with them all. I must be reduced to a 
state of beggary before any one will employ me.'’ 1 was compelled to 

part with him at Michaelmas — he has not yet got work, and he has no 
chance of getting any until he has become a pauper; for, until then, the 
paupers will ]>e preferred to him. He cannot get work in his own parish, 
and he will not he allowed to get any in other parishes. Another 
instance of the same kind occurred amongst my workmen. Thomas 
Hardy, the brother-in-law of the same man, was an excellent workman, 
discharged under similar circumstances; he has a very industrious wife. 
They have got two cows, a well-furnished cottage, and a pig, and fowls. 
Now he cannot get work because he 1 ms property. The pauper will be 
preferred to him ; and he can only qualify himself for it by becoming a 
pauper. If he attempts to get work elsewhere, he is told that they do 
not want to fix him on the parish. Both these are tine young men, and 
as excellent labourers as I could wish to have. The latter labouring 
nmn mentioned another instance of a labouring man in another parish 
(Henstead) who had once had more property than he, hut was obliged 
to consume it all, and is now working on the roads.’ 
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. A part only of the poor, the improvident, reap the benefit of 
this self-government of poor laws ; but all the working classes 
were subjected to these grievous obstructions and heavy burdens. 
The poor hard-working rate-payer, it has been w'oll described, 
rises early, and retires late to his rest ; he works hard, and he 
fares hard, to provide subsistence for his family. He would feed 
them better, but the prodigal must first bo fed. He would 
purchase warmer clothing for them, but the children of the pros- 
titute must first be clotlied. He would, from what he has to 
spare of his hard earnings, give greater comforts to his owm 
offspring, and to his own aged parents, but the parents of the 
pauper and of the criminal must first be coniforte<l. It is too fre- 
quently seen in these so called local self-governments, a few^ over- 
looking the toils of the industrious and provident, indulge 
themselves in misplaced sympathies, and gratify their love of 
ease, and love of false popularity, whilst they <listribute the pro- 
duce of others’ frugality, in corrupting the laborious and fostering 
the rapacity of the profligate, to whose condition ami conduct 
they shut their eyes and ears. 'I'his unnatural course of exalting 
the hangers on in condition above those on whom they hang, is a 
process which the labourers never permit in administering the 
funds of their own clubs, and it w'ould never have been permitted 
if the whole community were enabled actually to govern the 
funds themselves. 

The preserrt commissioners state in their Annual Report, that 
they found the parochial government to be essentially a govern- 
ment of minorities. 

‘ In the largest parishes, with the most numerous constituents, and 
with the greatest facilities hitherto ofl'ered to the rate-payers to exercise 
a general control over the management, %vc usually liiul that the greatest 
numher of voters hy whom any election is determined constitute only a 
minority, and usually a small minority, of the whole laxly of rate-])ayers ; 
and iri the rnral pai’ishes, where the population is widely scattered, we 
frequently found the mauiigement in the hands of a very small knot of 
individuals, whose residcuices enaldcd them to attend without incon- 
venience the place for the transaction of parochial hnsiness. 'J'lie larger 
rate-payers and the persons the most deejjly interested, those engaged in 
trade or otherwise occupied, could not abandon their occupations to 
attend to their interests in parochial management, without greater pre- 
judice to their more immediate interests in the pursuit of their ordinary 
occupations. The results of those circumstances are too frequently 
found to be, that the most wanton profusion and jobbing wore main- 
tained in a state of notoriety to the whole of the rate-payers ; and this 
profusion was accompanied hy proportionate mismanagement of the 
paupers, and prejudicial influence exercised upon the condition of the 
labouring dashes,’ 
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This statement might .with truth be made much stronger. 

* L'etat c'est moi* said the Frencli monarch. The parish or the 
people are ‘We,’ say juntas of a dozen or two of individuals, 
composed of poUhouse clubs, not unfrequently bands of jobbers, 
who distribute among each other the parochial funds. Originally, 
the applicants for relief and their wants appear from the older 
parochial rolls to have been few and simple. The overseer, the 
‘substantial’ householder, assembled some of the aged and de- 
crepit people, the widows of the place, at the vestry on Sunday, 
opened tlie poor's box, distributed the contents, saying, perhaps, 
‘ lake this and be happy.’ As it was soon perceived that the 
fruits of industry might be obtained by fraud, fraud was resorted 
to, and ultimately by the employers in pauperising their labourers 
and paying their wages out of the rates, llevenues equal to those 
of some of the larger German principalities M'ere left to be ad- 
ministered by promiscuous assemblages, ealleil open vestries. 
Jn one large parish, a man, by peculating the sixpences and 
shillings doled out to the crowds of paiq>ors, amassed a fortune of 
many lliousand ])ounds, with which he absconded after having' 
actually been put forward as a candidate for the shrievalty of the 
city of I.oiulon. It had become a saying amongst the parish 
odicers, that those who had the distribution of casual relief be- 
came rich ; and instances were presented where men in low cir- 
cumstances, from their distril)ution of casual relief, became pos- 
sessed of rows of houses. 'I'he new commission has occupierl itself 
with the work of prevention for the future, rather than in the 
detection of past frauds, and the pursuit of the olfenders. But 
the simple iustitutioji of the control of a board of guardians with- 
out any diminution of the I'clief given to the paupers, has in 
many ius(anccs occasioned a reduction of the exj>enditure to the 
amount of nearly one half. 

These bands formed in trutli petty oHgai’clues, which we 
sbouhl call job-ocracies, who maintained their hold over the per- 
sons of the ]>auperised labourers, and the purses of the rate payers 
by pertinacious blackguanlism and every’' low art. Rapine or 
violence is the eliaracteristic of a rude age ; fraud and jobbery of 
an age more advaucccl. To the slroug and mighty local aristo- 
crats have suececd»:d the local job-ocrats, and in the strength of 
the distant, well-instructed, and comparatively disinterested central 
...authority, will the industrous many, in these times, as of old, find 
their protection from the active and peculating, but most power- 
iul tew. One of the ablest witnesses examined, speaking of the 
general character of the tax, obst?rved, ‘ Ignorant or interested 
‘ persons talk about the advantages of people applying their money 

* and managing their own alfairs, in opposition to any plan of cea»- 
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^ tral management ; but however great the mismanagement of this 
‘ or any other government that I have ever heard of may be, there 
^ never was a tax so harshly and vexatioiisly levied, or so badly 
‘ and corruptly expended, as the tax raised for the relief of the 
‘ poor. It is the only one raised and appropriated immediately by 
‘ the payers themselves’ [by minorities he should have said], 
* and it is in every respect the very worst/ But where the acU 
ministrators are honest and well-intentioned, the state of their 
interest appears to be at variance with their duties. 

The commissioners stated, that 

‘ Persons en|£>age<l in trade hflve represented the maniiq-ement of paro- 
chial affairs to be analog’ous to the iimnageuient of a l)ankrupt’s estate by 
creditors, where, although each creditor has an interest in the good 
management of the estate, yet, as the particular creditors who were ap- 
pointed assignees liad not an interest suHicient to incite them to exer- 
tions which necessarily interfered with their other and stronger interests, 
no estates were GV(?r so (*xtonsively mismanagcMl, or so frcquentlj'' uhaii- 
doned to phuuhu’, until a special and responsible agency was appointed 
for their prolc'ction. The common fallac y in wliich the management by 
overseers, that is, by two or three j)ei>-rins, is treat I'd as a management 
by the people of the ‘‘ pe()ple^s own affaiivs,'' and an ‘^attention to their 
own interests,'’ meaning the affairs and interests of somc^ hundreds or 
thousands of other persons, may be exposed by a slight examination of 
the evidence. It will be found that the private interests of the distri- 
hutors of the rates are commonly at variance with their public duties, 
and that the few pounds, ofteji the few' shillings, vvliicli any parish uflicer 
could save to /iimse/f by the rigid performance oi’ liis duty, cannot turn 
the scale against the severe labour, the certain ill-will, and now, in a 
large proportion of cases, the danger to person and pro}»erty, all of which 
act on the side of profusion. And it must he recollected, that the con- 
serjuences of a large proportion of the existing mismanagement do not 
fall on the parishes m wdiicdi they have originated, hut upon those 
against whom, under tlie prc’sent system of parochial warfare, they are 
aimed, and that much of that mismanagement is, consefjuently, misma- 
nagement by the oHicers and by the vestries, not ot* their ow n affairs, hut 
of the affairs of other parishes, or of the public at large. ICvcui if the 
whole power were left to the vestry, and tlu? vestry were composed of 
the proprietors as w ell as of the occupiers, it could not said, except in 
very small parislu*s, tluit the g'overning body were the managers of their 
own affairs. Numerous laalies are incupal)le of managing details. They 
are always left to a minority, and usually, to a small minority ; and the 
smaller that minority, the greater, of course, is the preponderance of 
private and interested motives. 

< It must he added, as indeed might have been expected, that as paro- 
chial duties become more arduous, as they require more leisure and abi- 
lity, those who have that leisure ami ability appear less and less inclined 
to undertake them. This is shown in the great falling off in the num- 
ber of representative vestries> in conseqtience of the difficulty of obtain* 
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ing the attendance of those who were the be'»t qualified ; although such 
vestries are aimongst the hast existing instruments for systeanaAio num- 
agement, with tlie least annoyance to those who perform the duties; ■ It 
has been stated to us, that in one district where the income ^ the pro- 
prietors was reduced nearly one-halt^ c.bielly by the progresbivu jui^fease 
of the rates, several of them declared that they, would,, ab^pi^n the 
remainder rather than encounter . the annoyance of having to contend 
against the system. The property of the whole parish (>f Qholeshury 
was abandoned to pauperism, apparently without a struggle.’ " 

Such being the prevailing evils of the existing locah a,drainis- 
tration. Jet the administration by which it has been' superseded 
be examined. Instead of the oversedrs, or often the single over- 
seer, who vmites in his own person, and merges in himself all the 
chechs afforded by the discharge of the functions of assessor, 
collector, treasurer, relieving officer, clerk, &c., the parish jii 
union will have, at a less expense, 

1. A 2 )aid collector, who assists in making the assessments, 
and collects the rates, who follows no other occupation, has no 
customers or tenants to servo, by excusing or delaying the col- 
lection of the rates, which, when collected, are j^aid intp the 
hands of, 

2. A treasurer, who, us he gives security (and in some in- 
stances interest will he given for the dcjjosits), the rate payers 
are exempt from the inducements to profusion to obtain large 
halatices, as well as from the risks arising from the frejjuent de- 
faults of the unpaid overseers in trade making use of th.e money, 
or from the farmer turning it to account during huytime and har- 
vest. This money is administered by, 

3. Guardians, chosen, not by promiscuous assemblages in 
vestry, or by the magistrates, but freely by all the rate payers 
within the union, on a mode of election which enables every one 
to vote calmly and deliberately, withmit sacrifice of time in. attend- 
ing at a jjolling booth. 

The guardians arc, in respect of education, interest in good 
management, and station, far superior to the overseers, as might 
be expected from the choice being from a wider district. At 
these local boards, the chief occu2)iers and the chief owners, the 
yeomanry, gentry, and, we may add, the nobility,, meet and act 
together. T his is the first time, we beliet'e, in the history of the 
country, that thc^e classes have ever met hahitiiatly in the ibifal 
districts for the transaction of public business. , Ajippngst t^'e 
peers who act as chaii'men to the Boards of Qnardiahs arf, — the 
Duke of Richmond, the Dube of Rutland, the Earl of Liverpool, 
the Kail of Kerry, Lord Barrington, Lord Radnor, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Salisbury, the Marquis of Exeter, Lord El^riug- 
tUn, Lord Braybroke, Lord Kortharupton, and nuipbOf olf others 
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^ ev^y party in the state. This intercommunion of the most in- 
telligent men of the different classes and parties within each dis* 
trict must itself be productive of the most beneficial conse- 
quences. 

These guardians superintend and control the distribution of 
relief, and execution of the law by a staff of carefully appointed 
paid officers, consisting of a clerk, and of relieving officers, 
masters of work-houses, matrons, schoolmasters, who devote 
their whole time to the performance of their duties. To these 
are added medical officep and chaplains; and above all, an 
auditor. 

The Boards of Guardians are aided by assistant commissioners, 
who have no local interests, and who, by visitiiig various locali- 
ties, have become acquainted with the most efn^cient modes of 
management in each district. It has been found absolutely ne- 
cessary, that these instructed officers should attend the first meet- 
ings of the Boards of Guardians to aid them with advice and in- 
struction as to the management of the public business. * Igno- 

* ranee secs no difficulties. Imperfect knowledge descries them ; 

* perfect knowledge overcomes them.’ It is found that the best 
informed of the guardians make the most frequent applications 
for aid and advice from the assistant commissioners, who, from 
their position, have the means of acejuiring the most extensive 
information. It is also found, ‘ that, with few exceptions, dis- 
tricts left unvisited W assistant commissioners, or without in- 
structions from the Central Board, soon display symptoms of 
a relapse in the management as compared with other districts. 
I’ko history of the progress of the measure proves that, not- 
withstanding the continued exercise and misspending of seve- 
ral millions of money annually at the expense of the welfare of 
the labouring classes, nothing of any value in the way of self- 
government was learned by the parochial administrators; and 
that in every thing deserving the name of systematized manage- 
ment the instruction must begin fie novo. Amongst other things 
instituted for the first time, upon which instructions have been 
given, was the commencement of a iniiforin system of keeping 
public accounts, comprehending not only the requisite checks 
against pecuniary malversation as to the amount raised and ex- 
pended, but the checks against maladministration in the subject 
matter of the expenditure, and such a record of past occurrences 
as may measure the extent of the operation of the system and 
serve for future guidance — in other words, good statistics. The 
extensive diffusion of the knowledge and practice of this neglected 
art amongst so many leading individuals must of itself be produp- 
tive of great ailvantages. The reports and correspondence of 
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MVtfal of the auditors and elerics of the wdonst iit 
^oint of ability betur comparisom with the Workmanship of some 
of the higher departments of the government. 

One ignorant cry set up against the remedies waSj that4hey 
were iluajwecedentod ; (how should they ho otherwise 51) and that 
bring new they were unconstitutional. T.ord Abinger tooHtrthe 
lead in expressing repugnance to the unconstitutional charac^epr 
of that part of the measure which went to confer on tho Commisr 
sioners the power of making rules and regulations} wbieh he 
treated as an unheard-of delegation of l^islativc authority {-~>as 
if the whole country were not composed of a multitude of subor-t 
dinate and oonflicting legislatures I— as if the most itnportemt 
portion of the law which ne himself was concerned in adminis- 
teriag^all the rules of court, and all the decisions of the judges 
upon cases which the legislature has not foreseen, were not sub- 
ordinate legislation ! — as if in administration, the commander-in- 
chief as well as the Admiralty did not legislate by general orders ! 
—as if the legislature had not habitually, almost in evciy local act 
for an incorporation for administering the relief to the poor, con- 
ferred the power of making rules and regulations ! Amongst the 
discretionary powers conferred upon these bodies, were powem 
such as those of ‘ letting out the poor maintained in the house ’ 
—‘as a servant for one year’ — or ‘for woik suited to their 
‘ strength and ability, for such time and at such ^vages as the 
‘guardians may determine.’ ‘ The poor or hiied out to return 
‘ to the poor-honse,with theii imj^lements and apparel (if furnished 
‘ from tne work-house), or, itt default, to be apprehended and 
‘ brought back, to be subjected to such punishment as the guardian 
‘ shall please to inflict.’ In other cases, unrestricted powers of 
ordering whippings were given to the local boards. 

The systems of mal-administratlon had been made up in de- 
tail, and it appeared obvious that they could only be removed in 
detail. But these details could not be made the matter of legis- 
lation by the supreme legislature, because they must be niodifled 
according to circumstances, as well as to time as locality ; and to 
effect Uiis, since every district differed, an immense enquiiy must 
be entered into, and by the time it was completed the local cir- 
cumstances would be so changed as to require a new investiga- 
tion. The details on which good or bad management must tle- 

8 end were of a nature entirely inappreciable by the members of 
le legislature, and would absorb their time to the excigsion oj" 
other important objects. Unforeseen imd prtmajacie luiimpor- 
tant errors in detail might baffle the best plans, if there were not 
the ineans of making an immediate alteration^ If a i^siioeral 
veg^iMiw as to diet were prescribed by act of Parliameat^ and 
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fMiiid'to bo ina}>plioabl6 in all or in any casos^ a your 
mus^ ^aps^ bofoto the law eotild be repealed, or in the interval 
it must be broken. 

By>brin^ng all the information upon the subject to the Cen- 
tral' Board, and ehar^ig the Board with the responsibility of 
frinning' regulations upon such information, a security of the 
highest value to the subject is taken. If the channels of infor- 
mation Co the Central Board bo well laid and free (a point to 
which ^e Parliament should look carefully), their subordinate 
legislation must be to a great extent self-acting; for the informa<« 
tion, when brought to a focus, must indicate the good and the 
bad’ results so prominently as to drive the administrators into the 
courses which are benedoial, and warn them from those which are 
miscliievous. This is an arrangement on which tho Commia* 
sioners of Inquiry laid great emphasis. 

‘ Wo must again state, tliat, while there is no province of ndministra- 
llon for whicii more peculiar knowledge is ro<]nisite, than tho relief to 
tho indigent, there is no province from which such knowledge is nioro 
effectually excluded. The earlier part of our report shows the conse- 
quences of acting upon immediate impressions, or upon conclusions 
derived from a limited field of observation. At present the experience 
wiriclt guides the administration of relief is limitetl to the narrow hounds 
of a parish, and to a year of compulsory service. 'J'hc common admi- 
nistration is founded on hliud imjmlse, or on impressions derived from a 
few individual cases ; when the only safe action must be regulated by 
extensive inductions, or general rules derived from large classes of cases, 
which the annual oliiccr has no means of observing. Capacity for such 
duties cotnes by intuition even to persons of good general intelligence as 
little as an intuitive capacity to navigate a ship or manage a steam-engine. 
The influence of tho information and skill which any officer may acquire 
may be destroyed by other officers with whom his authority is divided, 
and even though he may prevail, it usually departs with him when lie 
surrenders his office. The improvements which lie may have introduced 
are not appreciatejj hy hia successor. In petty and obscure districts, 
good measures rarely excite imitation, and bad measures seldom yield 
warning.’ * 


* A curious history might be made of the same plans which have 
biien inventetl, trio<l under different names, and have failed without any 
otheis than the communication of the experience to other districts. 
Wliou the Commission was first put into operation, they had volunteer 
sn^gdstiohs of this description. We have heard of one iiistmice of an 
oVerseef who travelled upwards of two hundred miles on foot to impart 
tt) thi^m a plan which he said would put an end to the burden— give 
thO'formevs prosperity and the labourers satisfaction ; nitd bo demanded 
RigaiaTantee for a national reward before he imparted the plan.-.. Being 
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The legislation (If it Is so to be ealleay by 
is legislation upon the widest expeHtenie aftd thk ihdsC CdttWlete 
knowledge. Instead of being jealous of the texii*<ase( of' (his 
power by the Commissionei's, the patriotic diteetioA of ^cM.l<on^y 
on the part of every member of -tlie legislature, and- of. every 
snbjeet, would be against any portion of it being excrciaed else-* 
where, or at least being exercised elsewhere without ' having 
recourse to this depository of information and eSperlencei In 
this vieiy, when application was recently inade to JEorl J^pentter, 
by the Board of Guardians, of which he is a member,' tO'hsn his 
influence with the Government in support of a petition fdr the 
extension of the time of the repayment of loans for building 
workhouses, he declined taking that course as improper, stating, 
that, in his opinion, all such proceedings ought to be addressed to 
the Central iloard, which, as necessarily possessing the greatest 
knowledge of the subject, should first be consulted upon- -every 
alteration of the law. For the same reason, even an - adverse 
application to the legislature should he referred to them to •exa- 
mine and report before it is entertained. By tliis course igrio- 
vant legi-jlation, which has heretofore proved so (Hsa^trdus,^^^!!^ 
be checked, and the legislature would save much of its own, Or 
rather of the public time. 

The power of the Central Board is in fact the i^nmcdlute 
power of the Legislature, and indirectly (inasmuch as the Com- 
missioners are payable by an annual vote from the Commons 
representatives) it is the power of the public at large, the power 
of an instructed democracy, as against all local oligarchies or 
petty and adverse interests. 'I’liis power will be found to be the 
best protection of minorities, and the independent laboureFa^ best 


informed that the Commissioners hnd no authority to give such a^B- 
rantee, he consented to iiitiust llie plan to the secretary, and, lo and be- 
hold ! It WHS a plan of n labour rate on uhich the^ overeecr bad been 
brooding. In his part of the country it ha<l never been heard of. The 
secretary was compelled to undeceive him^ by placing, in his. hands (he 
evidence of the failure of all such plans ; ami of their haviug pot nierely 
failed to do good, but of having created extensive and deep-seatfeu evil, 
and corrupted the distributoi-s and . enslaved' and demdraU^id -f hd i*Bte- 
receivers. But he consoled the disappointed ‘©vBrsfeer, -by* '(irfh'htf Mta, 
that, only one year before, the samd plah had b-een eut^rtaliidd’ by 'j^r- 
eons of rank and distinction, as -members' of th-e ilegislfttttre— iwiw'tllis 
difference, hoWever, he might hAVC added, in faTOur>of thw pqor-diti- 
educBled man, that several of them- entertained, thei^Qyin'jtbs fe(d'of 
ooDelnsive evidence of its misebiets! presented fp- thsidibli 
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.tamperings with the labour maiket. |adi- 
rj^etlw/ftteoj^.ip th? iwwer of public opinion. 

>Vo>qupit6,furtliojj, iq /connexion with this point, from the Com- 
iph^sJioaerf. of J^qniry, who recommended — 

*' TInit’ tlie toms' 'powers of making rules and regulations that are now 
exei‘eiie<H>y upwards of 15,000 unskilled and (practically) iirosponsible 
attdmrkiOs, > 11111)10 to be biassed by sinister interests, should be confined 
W tlio, Central JJoatd of Control, in which responsibility is strongly cou- 
cputriatiid, apd which wiU liavo the most extensile information. Bren 
i| the Board wpre to frame bad regulations (and worse regulations tlian 
tijtose no\v ip praitice they could scaicely devise), it would be a less mis- 
chievous anangeinent than the pi esont, inasmuch as the chances of oppo- 
ait’ion to a pernicious measure would be incicastil in pioportion to the 
uX’teii'sion ol the juiisdiction, and success in such opposition would be 
success throughout thd jurisdiction. Those who are now nmintaiiieis of 
thbir .bWn errors would be vigilant and unsparing censors of the errors of 
a distant authority. Under tiie existing system, when opposition is mode 
te the continuance of a bad piactice, and the opposition is successful, the 
success U limited to one parish, or to one fifteen-thousandth part of the 
whole field iu which the practice may prevail. In the next parish, and 
in other parishes, the form of the abuse is generally varied, and requires 
a varied as well as a renewed opposition. These variations elude legis- 
lative enactments, and divide and weaken the force with w’hich the opi- 
nion of the intelligent part of the community would act against them. 
But if a bad practice is 'rendered uniform, it becomes obnoxious in pro- 
portion to its extent to the full force of public opinion ; the aggregate of 
its effects^ immediate or collateral, which may appear insignificant, and 
unworthy of attention, in tiie single and obscure parisli, or in any group 
of parishes, may be correctly estimated, and brouglit completely within 
the cognizance of the Legislature.’ 

Admitting that the range of the exercise of authority should 
be the range of the distinct perception of the particulars legis- 
lated upon, the distribution of the legislative functions may be 
regulated by consideiing, first, that there arc large classes of facts 
practically, that is, easily and distinctly, cognizable by the supremo 
legislature, and which it may therefore, under the assurance of 
sitch knowledge, safely legislate upon. Tlie rules deduced from 
these facts constitute the superior principles of lcgi^l<ition, which 
it should reserve to itself. Secondly, there arc subordinate facts, 
dutaijLs, and unforeseen cdhtingcncies, which cannot be practically 
or conveniently brought wlthiu its cognizance ; but which are cog- 
nizable by a body like the Central Board, as being nearer to tue 
field of action, 'i'hese subordinate details should, therefore, be 
the province of the so called legislation of the Central Board. 
Thd rule prescribed by the supreme legislature may require 
gfeat Akil! in the execution. In these ca-ses, if the rule is to be 
executed, a skilled agency must be appointed to superintend the 
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dxec^tioti. Th« results ariwog from . the.uew^adjpiawtra- 

tiou, are derived from the administratiou of precisely die;, same 
latr iinder tehieh the country was pauperised There are iStill 
'subordnate particulars which can only be rdistkictly iseeriiby 
individuals bn the field of action, a knowledge of which is 
Irc^aisite to the application of all rules, toth siip^ior and 
^subordinate. There may thus be left a margin for StiU aiubor- 
dlUate Tulesi which become the province of the ^.Local!: Board 
Uf Guardians, or of the Assistant Commissioner. >' But. thU. less 
the Central Board leave of subordinate legislationior- of local re- 
gulation and discretionary authority in the administration; of re- 
liefi the greater will be the security of the independent l^ourCr, 
and of the public at large, against the warps of local interests 
and passions. Where, indeed, no discretionary regulations aTe 
left to.be framed by a Board of Guardians, there is still left, un- 
avoidably, almost, too wide a range of discretionary authorUy, and 
exercise of skill in the application of the rules to the. hundreds 
of ever- varying cases of the paupers, submitted to tbem for con- 
sideration and relief. 

It should be borne iu mind throughout, that the principle of 
the central control is the very opposite of the sic voh despotism 
Which it has beeii ignorantly and untruly described to be. In 
strict principle, it is the Iteason which stands in the place of the 
Will. And the Commissioners should bo jealously held respon- 
sible for the production of the whole of the evidence upon which 
they act, together with the rationale of every leading measure ; ^o 
that the adequacy oftlieir evidence, and the correctness of their 
conclusions, may at all times be determined, 'i'hey . shou^ net 
be permitted to issue decrees in thestyle of the Autocrat, saying, 
< We — of our ineffable wisdom — declare that this shall be done, 

* or that hot done but rather thus ; — We — having diligently 

* sdught arid carefully examined all the information Which is ob- 
‘ tainable upon the subject, find the following are the chief facls, 

* &c. ; and we conclude, for the following reasons, that Such 

* will be the most beneficial course ; and do, therefore, hereby 
‘ order,' &c. This principle of action, before an enlightened 
public, will serve as a tost of the capacity of the controlling 
f^ency, and of the due performance of its duties, and insuiie the 
Kealous co-operation of the rational, and suppress the. i opposition 
of the ignorant, the? passionate, and the interested. , Tne C^m- 
nnssionet^ owe a great part of their success to thd extent to 
whtim they have acted steadily upon this principle. They ap- 

\ have preferred making requests to issuing 

orabit. ' pelf-inaUagcment,’ or ‘ independence of the central 

control, IS, in the vulgai; sense, ,of the phrase, the sentiment of 
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pifwwuuptutfus.igiiorancci prides aiul self- will, which disciaias to 
ttotvpoii di8 widc$3t experience. 

di) It cannot but be obnoxious to many of the inferior bencheB of 
friagistmtet^^ who have been in the habit of prescribing rules and 
'feifttlations, which have been acted upon as statutes, and have 
been 'eollod^as Acts of Parliament. Such waO the celebrated 
•oi^der 4sCabiiahiuff the allowance system, which act superseded 
ttltw Statute of iMiBabetli, and was actually called by the people 
i» Berkshire the * i^ieenliamland Act.’ It has, indeed, been 
matter of praiso of the local magistrates, who are not lawyers, 
that* they have exercised a sovereign autliority by setting aside 
the statutes, and acting upon law of their own. The merk of 
<mc of the metropolitan offices slated, when under examina** 

* If the law were administered by lawyers, it would be requisite to have 
it skilfully framed ; for they (as compared with magistrates who are not 
la\^y«a) are in the habit of construing enactments strictly, and follow^ 
ir.g lira letter ; magistrates, who aro not lawyers, are rather in the habit of 
exercising a sound disci etion, and frequently give greater satisfaction by 
departing from the stiict letter of the law. 

‘ [The witness was questioned at considerable 'length on this point, 
and the paiticulai instances on which ho founded bis general statement 
were examined. In effect, he declared that the multitude of penal sta- 
tutes which a magistrate had to administer were so badly framed and so 
opjlressivo, especially those where the penalties are arbitrarily fixed, that 
tney occasioned much mischief when they were put into execution. 
Tawyers did execute these laws, considering themselves tied by them j 
whereas the unpaid magistrates, or the county magistrates who are iiot 
lawyers, exercised “ a sound discretion,” that is, they executed these sta- 
tutes, oi set them aside, or “ modified them,’’ (i. e. fashioned laws for the 
occasiim), which gave the parties more satisfaction tlian the law made by 
the legislature. Such, the witness declared, was the result of his ex- 
peiienCQ for many yeai's at a public office in one of the most populous 
districts.’] * 

The establishment of the Central Board gives the public and 
the le^slature security, for the first time, that an administrative 
law, auecting the whole population, will be executed in a man- 
ner conformable to its intention. 

The legislature, in dread of patronage and jobbing by the 
Contral !^ard, gave the appointment of the paid officers to the 
local guardians ; but confided to the Commissioners the power 
of prescribing the qualifications and salaries of the cffiBcers, and 
of determining their continuance in office. The pud officers are 

r-r*-- K .1 -fc — . i-. ... I ~ I , — — . I. 
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thw J|he piibllii'tttittt^nratliiri^lUMf itikeTpi* 

«te»rfai“loiftU«V.j TWsyi^as^W'bu^tft? «f«»dU«iyT'feu<l‘^indioifr 
sb^da tbe dfBiefe depftWf?*'^ ©0 *&» ifermailuilt 

BdpdridirlM}^^ dha^gad' tfitb tlie «sdouti»ki »f %he'tegMMl4on»y*a»d 
possteS8itfg‘*^4^Be8t'1h^matiottV-«r u^oh' tte-awMttaJlyitelwSteds 
flUdti^tiflg, 'ttml leftsi irt»era<fted'fe*ody ? ' -fFb »ende«r them'd^n^^ 
d«ttt flpan' theiocal bofttdsj 'would- be'iw place' thcfitt 'in'!tlw»»posi- 
ti<(>W'of ageitts adtiftg as n^inst the widfef ' fittblic iuthdrityj' and 
wdUld at the saihe time expose them to the hasaanted*dispfanpmelrt 
by rivals, who provolce animal eleotlows 'Bar the 'purposes < rBu!t, 
in truth, it Is found in practice to be tho' chief security ifof'the 
fitness of the officer,* lo render Mm depend^t eitelnsively 'orf the 

^tant and comparatively “disinterested aathdrityp who* alonei'aie 
the fit judges of the proper perfofmance of' his dutiesv' i HKoe]^ 
ill extraoroinary cases, personal fde^lngs iii' farroor of ttn* dppJl- . 
cant) or the dread of personal aiiimoidoes,^al^yS’ ovoreo«x*h*<tlj« 
considerations' of publio duty. It is a eotnmbii ocenrrencd^i'thdt 
suggestions are made to the Central Board as to ‘the propriety of 
withholding a sanction to an appointment of the Ouafdians^*^ 
suggestions made by guardians, who halve ^omsblvcs (upon 
a canvass or otherwise) voted In'favdur of the candidate ef whose 
Unfitness they wefe eonvinosdi AU the proceedings have tbnded 
to establish the Soundness of the policy of taking »om thosb who 
have the right of nomination the right of* rmwoval $ feV' ibis, 
amongst other reasbns, that, whatever are the Catfses^^of a' bud 
choice, pride and self-love join in previ^ting a belter; ^ l^ut 
the choice of a Central Board must aiWays^ and of neOesslty^ be 
the most pure in matters of pei*80nal influence, appBed to the af* 
fairs of the public at large : iOr,'wefe they not under high respon- 
sibilities in matter of patrom/gc, were they determined to'biddlgc 
in their private partialities at thcpuMlo expense, thfe pefSO^i 
partialities of the few gentlemen cotistituting^the (Central* Board, 
arc limited and soon saturatedi-i^it is the personal influende of 
one body : but the appointments of public officers “by the liOCai 
Boards are appointments influenced by as 'many more circle's of 
undue influence as there are boards :• it is as seven wT eight huh*- 
dred to one* 

The declamation of the enemies of the measure eghinst'tiie ex- 
tent of the powers exercised by the boanh'hos^bceii sOloud*dnftln- 
cftswntj as toevearto «h impmsskm'lWat'lhcre'WaS'oofeHdfoun^dtiiih 
for itf 'Whereas ehefovgaUisatich “of t^iO'ireW mttbhiHoiyplfbr'rlite 
piJrposdJof coropletiii^Sbe vsformoftthe'biunehiof Odwhfitttrkfoh^to 
^oh ie4s,appiied<,ni8 testrdipely i1nd«rfisetftb'lffie'I>6Ue<o<!Wel- 
hngton i8iiieportedito-lifiive!d«?larcdiitWfciV*bli»ptfrQ5^ Ihflrihftlthe 
eottdiMnottdi»>haidsgitoomwchipod^ he deffnd«fti<ldt id btf^the 
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they had not power enoMjj^ufor- 
tfaeihirm^tetdlccoinpluiu^ent of tlieir object. Tbf attoino^e^t 
o£4heiftndf-^t]ke.frjevefltion of all but uninsurable (»6ea of pau> 
having; been willed} aboard prejudices and jealousies pre- 
vientffli'the'ieraiDoessioti of the requisite imeans. Of these, are a 
mt^tproniiit and sumaiary' procedure for the execution of the 
eKistjingt duties of the Commission} especially in the prpmpt cu- 
forcementdfi their orders in distant localities} t<^ether witli powers 
ol atoppjii^'up'iadirect sources of pauperism. The JurisdicjLion 
sw^aiithorky should extend over all the means for the 
rediefiof indigence, as well as over the main causes of indigence, 
if One ^reat source of pauperism is misapplied charity-*— vhether 
avisiug^.tromifonds obtained from bequestS) or from subscriptioris 
obtained by<voluntaify associations. A very large proportion of 
tno.obapitable bequests is applied miscbievously} and in modes 
wbich are essentially at variance with the intentions of the donors, 
though it is applied honestly but ignorantly by the trustees. The 
greater proportion of charitjr property was left with the general 
objeetiOCfbetteriiig the condition of the labouring classes; and, 
where specific appliwtion was directed with the view to the at- 
taioiment of that object, and where such specific application is 
foaml pracdcally to defeat the object, we should contend that it 
ww the course' of wise legislaUon to substitute the means which 
attain it, and which the benevolent donor would, if he were 
■living and saw bis error, assuredly adopt. We should have no 
i'ig^t to ^pect of posterity that our mischievous mistakes should 
be immortalized. We should expect that eftect be given to our 
greater intentions by all the improved means which subsequent 
experience may develope. As most charitable estates are admi- 
iustier«d,.they breed pauperism. Wherever a town abounds in 
idlmrities, be the administration of the poors’ rate what it may, it 
abounds in paupers, and is tainted with the vices and crimes found 
in the train of pauperism. Most assuredly, power should be 
conferred to arrest this mischief. 

(< Many of the workhouses would seem to be hospital»« or places 
off retreat for retired vagrants and beggars. The existing con- 
stabulary force of the towns, and even that excellent force the 
metropolitan police, is found not to possess the means of coping 
with.tha evil of vagrancy. All penal systems for its repression 
thiai<)havn hitherto been tried have failed. But it has been proved 
that the 'prirtoipfo of the poor law administration admits of suc- 
cessful applicjation gainst mendicity and vagrancy— that the 
m^mliicanb lafliy b4 disarmed of his plea of impending starvation 
rrfraqd'that fhe ,trad^ of the mendicant, like tnat of the pauper, 
/^nsayr by meaiqsiwhtoh are not only unexceptionable, but laudable. 
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oji khe<flqoi« uf jUeuevulenae^ lie rendeiod lesh'eligiWe tlum n’o^ukr 
iniluBttty. ( Without the^meRoa of «B»iioving'theto<«otttcei ofievil^ 
the <Comud*8ipner8 toe# asiit wer^* charged with, tbedabwr of 
dnaimiig stagnant 'feoa snipplied by latge lamd hverfltwjaigi >uilet8 
vflik:h! they are not allowed the means of stopping* The powers 
whibhthc.IjoealBoai'dsof Guardians may exemse, are the 

S8iiie>fbuotions tfaa;t are usually exercised in our rwnd distriotei by 
two( ignorant aUd kitoilipetent offieers : namely^ the ovoBseen and 
tho oonstable ; yet when these iaiiotionB are f^steinatioallyrenu- 
mrvatedj'they appear to be of tast extent akid impostaaoe, mid to 
call upon the lover <rf liberty to ponder on the securities which 
may Im obtained for tiieir exercise. > > > 

We hare already state<l that the evidenoe of the progress of 
Uie measure in some districts tends to show that the huftnamc 
assuraireo may be bettor maintained than heretofore, that no indi- 
vidual shall peiiah for want, and yet the amount of pauperistn be 
ultimately reducixl to a small proportion of cases of destitution 
from causes which are uniusurable. Were the first reductimi 
accomplished, smaller establishments of paid officers would ef 
course suffice for the relief of the reduce«l number of paupers. 
Already the Boards of Guardians of tho several Unions ^erc 
pauperism has been greatly diminished, have begun to suggest 
the expediency of reducing the number of their rmieving officers, 
and reductions have been made. Hence a feeling is generated 
amongst tho paid officers that they may carry the reductions ‘ too 
‘far’ for the safety of their own places; and when a feeling is 
thus generated, it is in vain to expect that the unpaid offiodrs— 
those who give occasional attendiuice, who have comparatively 
a weak interest — shall effectually counteract those who have the 
strongest interest, namely, their livelihood, and who can give 
their whole time and means to its pursuit. It is the main defitet 
of all the arrangements by our police for the prevention of critfte, 
tbat it is not-made the interest of public agency to prevent crime to 
the uttermost extent, or that it is to tho interest of the great body 
of subordinate ligcnts that a certain amount of crime should be 
liahitually committed. Further, a Htaff of paid officers must »i 
any case be maintained ; the country must be guarded, otherwise 
our enemies will again rush in upon us, and desolate it with tiea 
levies of Dane-gelt. If the paid officers be extensively dismissed, 
the feeling, to which wo have adverted must be genmated exten- 
sively ; if they be retained uselessly, then many other evils wUl 
be incurred. They who have conducted themselves meritoriouiidy 
might be usefully aiul^ economically en^loye<l in officeriiw the 
new. Unions, or in filUiig up yacaneies which 'OCotirifiroin..w^i 
or* resignation ; and the Commisskiinens hive not 4he power of 
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]diku)(p)tbi»good.yifith<H»t bontonding against the right of patronage 
M'the k>OM RUthoritiesi ' Biat, < allowing £br any abatements of 
(ulvierah.iioterosts'by -the reappointaoients of the paid oificers-x- 
>(idhuttiiig that %ho ' staff retained wo(u,h4 perform its duties effi- 
c4ently--^t, sinoc! it must be maintained (however little it may 
hiilve^fo>do)»' the spare time otherwise wasted may be beneficially 
applied, to «tber objects, and may bo so applied with the best 
iefieotS'flS/ regards the chief object, the relief of the realiv desti- 
tute, ^ and 'too repression of pauperism. We believe that the 
■attentioniiofithe members of the Legislature, and of all thinking 
tinen, cannot be too early applied to these considerations. 

A spirit of improvement in local administration is now abroad. 
The ]poor>-Law Commissioners’ Report, ami the Act to which it 
g^res rise, which carry improvement into the administration of 
ewery parish, are now admitted to be of the greatest importance 
to tlie community. We trust that the efficiency of the a6t may 
not continue to bo abated by the interference of halt-knowledge 
actuated by potty jealousies, but that those who devised the mea- 
sure may be so far requited for their labour and conflicts, that 
its principles may be followed out firmly and isealously, and all 
its capabilities for the public advantage fully developed. 


Ari\ l'S..—^The Despatches, Minutes, and Cm'respondence of the 
Marquis Wellesley, K, G., duriny his Administratioti in Ittdia. 
Edited by Mr MoN'WiOMURT Martin. 8vo. Vol. I. London ; 
183 (>. 

flluB editor of this volume is probably known to most of our 
readers as having published a history of the British Co- 
loniest upon a somewhat extensive scale ; and he states, in the 
Preface, that when a new e<Ution of his larger work was in pre- 
paration, man}’ persons suggested the expediency of obtaining a 
morei full account of the important events of Lortl Wellesley’s 
administration tliaii had yet been given to the public. ’J'bis led 
to an application for the use of the docunionts in his I.ordship’s 
possession, which was granted, and Mr Martin has also received 
valuable assistance from Lord Powis, Lord Melville, the autho- 
rities at the India House, and others connected with the period 
of onr Asiatic history over which the government of Lord Wellesley 
extends. I'he result is a publication of extraordinary interest in 
numy -points of- view, and although the first volume only has ap- 
pcared^ we have no hesitation in bringing the subject of it before 
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oiig>.ff«^ens, «atW thaAi<|tl«y uuty*tthfrro|t slildl 64 ,pm6U»1i§^, 
not only beoatweibyjfar.ithoinostiiinpjcirtantpbrt^ftfitlieiWlWo 

long andbrilHant/Siilliniin^ thotito t^ia jifoU^piQ 

j-blatoa,* bufe alao b««ftuae it is ono i»Vpll»d m>«o oontroy^wJyj 
and.iupon the merita of which no t^ueolion hOa*ovar afcisiW-M >l!t 
ondrf Ivith Uio capture of SoringOpatiam liit 17i99; al*<l olthppgh 
the policy pursued by lum io some of the anocoediog .yeata 
made the subject of goeat diaottssion, mixed upwitba large, phase 
ot party auimosdtyf nothing to which any |>art 'of these, dhcu* 
ments relates has ever, even in the most factious (titnos, 
mattor of dispute, 'rhe consummate ability, the truly stotesmapr 
like views, the admir&ble combination ot temper ujui hrmncss, 
the rare union of patience with despatch, of vigour with perseyf- 
rance, by which the formation and the exocutton of X,ord, Weh 
lesley’s plans were characterised, and by which thmr uniform and 
complete success was secured, have never been questioned by 
auy oue at all acquainted with the subject; and have indeed been 
amply recognised by the voice of his countrymen in Europe, as 
well as in India. Although the contemporaiy events of d»e 
continental war were calculated to draw aside men’s regards from 
the theatre, how splendid soever, of a remoter empire, the govern- 
ment of Ix>rd Wellesley, and the exploits of the captains who 
served under him, were mixiously canvassed at a time when Um 
French He volution was shaking the thrones of our hemisphere, 
and the political fortunes of Napoleon were dawning after the 
tempest, whose fury they were to direct rather than allay ; nor is 
it to be doubted, that even after passages had occurred which 
e^ted serious opposition to Lord Wellesley’s yiews, and much of 
bis public conduct had become the object of attack and defence by 
the adheients of conflicting political parties, there stiU pievaiied a 
very general impression, both on the contiilient pf Europe and in 
England itself, that in him we possessed the man whose gening 
matured by long and varied experience of affairs, afforded we b^t 
chance of counteracting the vast plans of the French ruler, 

But, as we have already observed, the transactions w bioh are treat- 
ed of in this volume have no i elation to any of the CK>ntrQrert^ 
^mints in Lord Wellesley’s Indian administration, and we proceed 
to state why the pubUeatiOn of it appeals to be of so peculiar an 
interest. In fact, we have the whole history of the events giv<fn 
with a degree of aufkenticity and particularity, of which tlierc 
is no other example. The whole of the brilliant policy whicli 
ended in crushing gtaat enemy of our Indian empire among 
the native powers, in restoring our political influence with the 
cemrts, Otnd in extioguishiog that of France in the ^tr w 
hetre hud bemro our eyes iiir eyery parb of ita progress. We hove 
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were ttnide to yield' a-'OOmpKance^ tsometimos roluotant—inore 
fredUi^Mly obeer^l^ while the instruments tveiro* always able as 
Well as heatty, because they were the selecdon of the framer of 
thwMesig^n, who hardly ever was disap^minted in any one chosen 
by 'him,' dthek* for civil or military service. In shorty the whole 
Springs and wheels of the machine are exposed to our view y and 
though the'COlleetion'df documents is professedly unconnected^ 
vrnless oy the subject) and there is nothing like u narrative to unite 
them) we douht if atiy oOnthmous history could arrest the atten- 
tion', or occupy the mind, of any discerning rea<ior more entirely 
than this mere series of state papers and demi-official letters is 
calculated to do. 


In order to form a just estimate of the transactions to which 
thoy rclat^, it is necessary that we should first of all state the 
pf^feition of the British power in India with respect to its 'neigh- 
bours, or, what amounts to nearly the same thing, the force with 
w'hich -it had to cope, and that by which it might expect to be 
assailed ; in a word, die balance of power in the peninsula, when 
liOid Wellesley assumed the government. This preliminary 
statement is the more necessary, because it cannot be expected 
to be fully given in the documents. These, of cotirse, tsikc for 
granted that the postme of afiairs at the peace of Beringapatam, 
eoncludetl by Lord Cornwallis, is known, and tliey only note such 
changes as hud taken place in it during the interval. Thoy refer 
to the balance of power as established by that treaty, and only 
mark the distiwhanoes which had subsequently affoctecl it. Thus, 
it was the leading instruction under which he proceeded to Ben- 
gal, that this balance should bo maintained, and if decayed, 
should be restored. We must, therefore, begin by shortly con- 
sidering in wliat state the events of 1791 and 1792 had left it* 
ITie general outline of Indian aflhirs, we may presume, is suffi- 
ciently familiar to most readers. Whether for good or for evil to 
this country men have doubted, and may still dispute — whether 
for good or for evil to the natives of India, we believe, now that 
th^ exaggerations of oratory and the distortions of party inge- 
nuity have been forgotten, no man of ordinary understanding 
catf call in. question — afodting had bfeen at first slowly acquir- 
ed’,’ '‘afterwards • rapidly extended, by this^ country in the Indian 
peninsula, UUd 'was maintained! by a small numerical force of mir 
'coutitiym^, but* With the'oemsent, at least the enUre Submission, 
of a vast body of thw natives, and with the ooncunewce and the 
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help of 'many native powefs, whose' hostlUly aniona* 
we had’tiiriio<l'to om advantage witb»gr«it'fcKiit,'ana with’ AwlWy 
uniform siiocess. It had long ceased to bo aqiteSrtleA Md»etuet*Of 
not this eidpire could bo abandoned. HuiuanHy towaJfdS<'e€ft 
native gubjeets and our allies, as well as justice towards eftiV oWfi 
countrymen, forbade all thoughts of that description, 'Wen' nt* 
times when there seemed a Very general impression aUlorig'tttir 
rival statesmen that tlio East Indian patrmmge was jnro^^ctlVo'di 
such peril to the constitution of the Government at bouie, and 
the whole subject of Indian aflairs beset with suoh ine??triciibt6 
di'ffiouities, as justified a wish that we had never sdt foot Wi the' 
banks of the Ganges. To continue in the earn© position^ Utid' 
abstain from ail extension of a dominion' already tenomiuus,' 'vrtt4‘ 
therefore the only kind of moderation to which recourse cduM bd 
had, and it is hardly necessary to observe, that even tliia waS a 
resolve much easier to make than to keep by. For, suppose ever 
so fixed a purpose to be entertaineti, that no consideration should 
tempt us to increase our dominions, no man could maintain SuClr 
a resolution inflexibly in all circumstances, and indeed least of all 
in the very event most likely to happen, namely, Of some neigh- 
bouring state, greatly inoreusing its force, attacking us, or over- 
powering our allies, or even only menacing us, and endangering 
our existence, should no measures bo adopted of a countemeting 
tendency. In truth, we had gotten into a position from which as It 
was impossible to retire, so was it not by any means within bur o^vn 
power to determine whether we should stand still or advance, and it 
might happen that the only choice Was a total abandonment of ouf 
dominion, or an extension of its boundaries. Wo are Uware-thfit 
such an argument as this is liable to great abuse, artd that it lias 
often been employed to justify acts of glaring national wrOfng. Bu't 
every thing depends upon the circumstances in which it is' Urged, 
and the portieuiars of the case to which it is applied. Nor doivC 'at 
present state it with any reference to T^ard Wefleslcy’s pro^edings 
m 1798 and 1799 ; these rest upon “wholly different grounds. OuV 
present purpose is to explain the oonduct of Lord Cornwallis ten 
years before ; and we think it can hardly be denied that he was 
left without a choice as to the course he shotiM take, Uiid thwt 
the war and the treaty which closed it were ratWr CO’ be regarded 
as nooesaary measures of self-defence, than acts of aggression fold 
of conquest. That they were so considered and defonded djffoU 
this ground there can bo no doubt ; for although rCforcnee was 
made to the attacks by Tlppoo upon oUr ally the'Ilfoah'-eP'rW- 
vaneore, it is qvdte olcav that this alone did not justify thd bbdWe 
wMch'we pursued. Ths first attack had been rOpalsedt Tlptoo^ 
had net i«|radiatad4mrl«UrfWeH0e,'lMit^^<U^^ ddwiforf, i*erlii> 
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aa}4uq|i,.«|ni%])t^>gt:^)d4Kl on wkit wo ourselves disUnctly 
nufetad l>e tt grofilB tniscionduot of tlie llajah ; uud, before tbo 
soooi)ct>al>t 9 ck» uio Bajah had^ in faot:» become (he aggressor, by 
invading tW Myaoro oaimp. Besides, if our whole object was to 
defend «nr ally, tlie success which early attended our operations 
had enabled us to attain that end with- case; and we derived no 
ri^ht front any such consideration to oontinuc the war, as we 
did, three years, refusing all oders of the enemy, and only 
OQUsentiiJg to make peace under the walls of his capital u^on 
tlte/ terms fC^ his giving up one-half of -Ms- dominions. But th^ 
true defence of our proceedings, and that which was by no means 
kept back at the time, w'as the dangerous policy of the eHemy~ 
the resources at his command, and which he had showed in the. 
clearest manner a Axed determination to use, first against our- 
allies, aud then against ourselves — the imminent hasard to which 
our esisteuce in the h'ast was exposed as long as such power 
remained in the hands of a chief bent upon using it to our de-- 
struotiou. Indeed, the principal ground of oomplaiut agiunst 
the war was much less its injustice than its impolicy; the view 
taken of our iutorest in those parts being that which, twenty years 
before (in 1770), bad been sanctioned by the authority of some 
of the local governments, namely, the expediency of acting with 
the Sultan of Mysore against the Mahrattas, and regarding the 
latter the more formidable adversary — view which may fairly 

be said to have become as obsolete in 1790, and as ill suited to 
the altered circumstances of the times as the policy of Queen 
hlUzabeth with respect to the Spanish crown would have been at 
the same period in the management of our European concerns. - 
VVe may remark further upon that war, the strong testimony in 
Us favour derived from the bare fact of Lord Cornwallis having 
been its promoter. The justly venerated name of that prudent and 
virtuous statesman aft’ords a kind of security for the integrity, and^ 
above all, for the moderation of any line of conduct which had 
its sanction. Ilis Indian administratio]), so far from having 
ever been deemed any cxce^)tion to his weli-establiahed charac- 
ter, was admitted by politiewns of all classes, at a time when 
pivrty ran highest upon the affairs of the h'ast, to have been so 
exemplary, that bis last appointment, in 1 805, to be governmf^ 
general was the source of universal contentment in lOngland,. as 
well as India ; and bis loss, which so soon followed, was by oB 
parties regarded as a great public calaniity. When it is consL 
dered that such was the deliberate and unaoimCus opunon of our 
statesmen regarding the course formerly pursued by this excel- 
lent person, after so long a time had been given for refieetico, 
and such ample opportunity affordetl of learning lessons from 
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experitfocot ttihi, ctb6V6 att, *#lieii tiita o{iififon tras 
the very momatat that the controvert^ ragged the most T'chehr^frit- 
ly npon the more recent measnres of Lord Wellesley, thlfre 
seems no escaping the conclusion that an unhesitating judgement 
was pronounced in fevour of the policy pursued in 1789 and the 
two following years ; and for the reasons to which we have 
already adverted, this judgement could only be rested upon the 
necessities of our situation in the East, with relation to the 
Mysore, its ruler, and our allies. 

The peculiar circumstances which made Tippoo so formidable 
a neighbour are known to most readers. He ruled with abso- 
lute power over a highly fertile and populous country, of near 
two hundred thousand square miles in extent ; from whence he 
raised a revenue of five millions sterling a-year, and an army of 
150,000 men ; and although the latter were very inferior in 
effective force to European troops, the revenue was"* equal to 
thrice as much in this country ; and it was accumulating yearly 
in a treasure ready for the emergencies of war, while his soldiers 
were rapidly improving in discipline, and becoming every day 
more fit to meet ours upon equal terms. To his artillery 
he had given the greatest attention, and he had so formed 
his corps of gunners and elephants, that he could move a train 
of a hundred guns to any point with a rapidity unequalled 
in those countries by any other power. To these great elements 
of Strength must be added the daring, subtle, and politic nature 
of the man, one of the most remarkable that have appeared in 
modern times. His ferocious tyranny to his own subjects ; his 
cruel delight in religious persecution, which increased his power 
with the other bigots of his o\vn persuasion ; his inextinguishable 
hatred of the English, whom he had from ins cradle been taught 
to regard as the implacable enemies of his family — these, though 
they undoubtedly form daik features in his character, augmented 
rather than lessened his influence in the peninsula, and made him 
an object of terror to all, 'whom admiration of his better qualities — 
his valour, perseverance, address, and patriotism — might fail to 
captivate. Although his fierce Mussulman zeal alienated him from 
all Chiistian nations, yet did his still fiercer animosity against 
the English so far conquer or assuage his fanaticism, as to make 
him court whatever power was hostile to our interests ; and 
accordingly his constant endeavour was to gain the friendship 
and co-operation of France, from which he expected to derive 
the means of working our overthrow, and indeed of extermina- 
ting the British name in the East. In 1787, he had sent a great 
embassy to Paris, with the view of forming an alliance tot ofiSefi- 
sive purposes j and one of the nunisters of Louis XVI. 
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a most tempting proposal 
tp, ,^|ie,-s^ep,y.»^ unfortunate prince in 1791, 

wjil^, gr/ej^t p«cfpcy„, apd wbiqh ^Uey Avere divpohcd, to receive 
(^tvpn^fHy ; bm Jb^t J-pui? regrn(;te<l tpo much the consequences 
of liVh»fme>;i»terjfereucn in our coloniuL aifairs, and was then too 
bi^erly rca^ptflg ftpits of it, to einba,rH again pi similar entcr- 

E gi^e?^ even supposing that the intertml state of his dominions had 
;ft the option. 

There can, we conceive, be no manner of doubt that the war 
of. 1789 with this powerful and implacable enemy, though it 
eifected U mighty diminution of his strength, yet left him more 
rancorous tlmn ever in bis hatred, and sulficiently strong to be 
regarded still as by far our most formidable neighbour. The ces- 
sion of half his territories to the Company and its allies, the 
Nizam aud the JNlahrattas, had been extorted from him l)y main 
force;,, with many of his principal fortresses taken, his capital 
closely' invested, and an assault impending, the issue of wliich the 

S rececling successes of our troops .before the place made iio longer 
ouhtful. Yet , so bitter was , the . cup whjch was held to his 
lips, that even , in his . extremity he flew back from it, broke 
off the treaty, after two of his three eldest sous had been given 
into our hands as hostages, and prepared for a last eflFprt of des- 
perate resistance — when, finding that it was too late — that our 
pusitiou made, the fall of Scringapatam inevitable, and that his 
utter destruction was the certain consequence of further refusal, 
he agreed to whatever was dernanded, and, in the uttermost bit- 
terness of spirit, suddenly signctl the treaty. Such a personage, 
in such a frame of mind, though stript of half his dominions, was 
very certain to turn the remainder into, means of inoi’e persever-. 
ing annoyance — and only po seek life that he might, on some fu- 
ture day, slake his thirst of vengeance. The country which he 
refained was full of strong places, and bordered upon our domi- 
nions in the Carnatic by so many passes, that Madras could 
hardly ever be recko 4 ied secure from his attack. Ills ter- 
ritory was centrally situated, bet\yceu our settlements upon the 
two eqast^, so, as to command the line that joined them. He still 
possessed, his eapitolj, a place of prodigious strength, and which 
he . could again fortify as he had done before. His despotic power 
placed the whole resources .of a rich country at his absolute dis- 
pas^..apd the six years that followed the peace of Seringapatam 
were actively employed) in preparing for that revenge which, ever 
sipce the disasters of 1792, had been burning in his breast. Tliis 
is what might naturally have been expected, and it was certainly 
found to have taken place., But the course of events had still 
further favoured bii^ d^sign^,. The dissensions among the other 
VOL. Lxm. NO. cxxviii. 2 m 
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native princes, and rebellions in the dominions of some, bad 
greatly reduced their strength, while his kingdom had enjoyed a 
profound peace ; and, unfortunately for the English interest, our 
chief ally, the Kizam, had been so much reduced in his strength 
and reputation by a disastrous war with the Peishwah, and by a 
very disgraceful peace which he had been compelled to make, that, 
as regarded our relative position, the Mysore might be almost 
said to have gained whatever had been lost to the Deccan. 
The state of affairs in France, too, had materially c^nged. 
There was no longer the same indisposition to engage in schemes 
of Indian aggression ; and, although our superiority at sea made 
the arrival of French auxiliaries extremely <lifficu]t, it clearly ap- 
pears that, before the expe<lition to l^gypt, and independently of 
any hopes which he might buihl upon its successful issue, or upon 
the permanent establishment of the French in that country, Tip- 
poo had entered into communication with the government of the 
Mauritius, for the purpose of furthering his favourite design, of 
obtaining their assistance to revenge himself upon the English 
settlements. The resort of French officers to his service had 
long placed at his disposal able engineers, as well as other mili- 
tary men ; and his troops never were in so high a state of disci- 
pline, or his army so well appointed in all respects. 

But it was not merely in his own dominions that he had im- 
portant help to expect from his French connexions. Other 
native princes had adopted the same policy, and our ally, the 
Nizam, more than any. He had a corps of 1500 men under ISI. 
Raymond, a h'rench commander, in the war of 1789, and this hail 
since been increased to above 10,000, the officers of which wore 
almost all French, and partook of the exasperation which unhap- 
pily at that time prevailed between the two countries — using 
every endeavour to undermine our influence at Hydrabad, and 
so little to be relied on in case of their services being required 
against Tippoo, that he might rather reckon upon them as friends 
than prepare to meet their hostility. Some alarm had been felt 
upon this head in the campaign of 1792 ; and although at that 
time the corps of llaymonu was comparatively insignificant in 
amount, it had nevertheless been deemed, even then, neceSsary 
to make the Nizam take into his pay two other corps, one under 
an Irish, the other under an American officer, to serve as coun- 
terpoises to the French, upon the supposition that in the latter 
Tippoo had a natural ally. In 1798, the Irishman’s battalion 
remained at Hydrabad, but numbered no more than 800 men ; 
the American’s had been disbanded, and had passed into the ser- 
vice of the Mahrattas ; Raymond’s, which had increased so much, 
that it formed the bulk of the Nizam’s army, was ordered by him 
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to be still further reinforced, and carried to 14,000. It was re^ 
cruited, in the proportion of a third of its number, from our terri- 
tories in the Carnatic, and by desertion from our regiments ; no 
pains were spared by its officers in promoting this spirit whenever 
its detachments were near the Madras frontier ; and a constant 
correspondence was maintained by it with the French troops in 
Mysore. Its influence on the court of Hydrabail was so great 
as to alarm that minister of the Nizam who was chiefly in the 
interest of Fngland. Finally, Tippoo looked to an invasion 
of our northern provinces, and those of our Mahratta allies, by 
Zcmaun Shah, the sovereign of Caubul, with whom he had 
opened a communication, and who had recently succeeded, with 
but little opposition, in penetrating as far as Lahore, where he 
was stopt by some dissensions having broken out in his own do- 
minions. 'ILe state of our afl'airs in Oude rendered that province 
a source of weakness, and compelled us to maintain an extraor- 
dinary force there. The Mahrattas had been extremely weak- 
ened by cjuarrels among themselves ; and their chief state, that 
under the Peishwah, had been so crippled by a succession of in- 
ternal revolutions, that in the event of aid being required against 
Mysore, little prospect was held out of any eflectual co-operation 
from this quarter ; while there, as in every court of India, the 
intrigues of Tippoo had been unremittingly employed to un- 
dermine our influence, and to stir up direct hostility against us. 

It w’as in this state of afl'airs that Lord Wellesley assumed 
the government of India, lie arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, 
on his way out, in February 1798, and these documents begin with 
his despatches and letters, w’ritten (luring his stay there. He 
deemed it expedient to open the India House despatches, which 
he met on their passage to Europe, and he found at the Cape, by 
a fortunate accident. Major Kirkpatrick, a gentleman of great 
experience and ability, and who had been the liritish resident both 
at the court of the Nizam atid of Scindiah. The information which 
I.ord Wellesley received of the state of Indian polities from him, 
and from the despatches, appears to have immediately formed the 
ground of the opinions whicJi he acted upon throughout the diffi- 
cult crisis that ensued. Indeed, there is nothing more remark- 
able in these transactions than the statements which he transmit- 
ted from the Cape. He evidently had there made up his mind 
upon the line of policy which it was fitting to pursue, in order to 
restore the British influence amonjj the native powers, to eman- 
cipate our allies there from French influence, and to place thein in. 
circumstances that might enable them to maintain their independ- 
ence, and fulfil their engagements with us. The first and most 
important of hU operations when he arrived in India— the one. 
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indeed, which enabled hinx to attempt all the rest— was the reduc- 
tion of the corps of Raymond; and we find in the despatches 
from the Cape a very distinct statement of the necessity of this 
operation, and of his determination to substitute for Raymond’s 
corps, an additional British force, and resolutely to prevent its 
increase, until that substitution could be enforced. The general 
outline of the policy which ho afterwards pursued with respect to 
other powers, is also very plainly sketched in these memorable 
despatches from the Cape ; and as far as regarded Tippoo, al- 
though at the time no information had reached Lord Wellesley or 
the Government of any acts of hostility, or even of any preparations 
for a rupture, the course of conduct fit to be held with respect to 
him is pointed out distinctly. — ‘ My ideas on this subject,' says 
his Lordship, arc, ‘ that as on the one hand we ought never to use 
‘ any high language towards Tippoo^ nor ever attempt to deny him 
‘ the smallest point of his just rights, so on the other, where we 

* have distinct proofs of his machinations against us, we ought to 
‘ let him know that his treachery does not escape our observa- 

* tion, and to make him feel that he is within the reach of our 

* vigilance. At present it appears to me that he is permitted to 
‘ excite ill-will against us wherever he pleases, without the least 
‘ attempt on our part to reprehend either him for the suggestion, 
‘ or the Court, to whom he applies, for listening to it.’ * 

Lord Wellesley proceeded from the Cape to Madras, where he 
remained some weeks, in order to superintend the execution of 
the measures directed to be pursued with respect to a change in 
the sovereignty of Tanjore. But it subsequently appears, that 
this visit was of material use in giving him an accurate view of 
the character, talents, and dispositions of the principal persons 
concerned in the government of that presidency. There are 
few more striking documents in this volume than the letter con- 
taining an account of these persons, which lie sent to Lonl 
Clive (now Lord Powis), the new governor, soon after his 
arrival ; and there can bo no doubt that Lord Wellesley’s per- 
sonal observation of the individuals enabled him at once to 
detect the quarter from whence an attempt afterwards proceed- 
ed to thwart his designs, and to counteract and to frustrate 
them. Having incidentally adverted to this topic, it is fit that 


* It is a remarkable, and we believe an unexampled circumstance, show- 
inchow accurately Lord Wellesley’s opinions and plans were formed, that 
whole pages of his Minute, 12th August, at Calcutta, explaining his 
views, after they were perfected by a six months’ residence in the country, 
aie taken from the letters written by him at the Cape in FeWunry I 
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we ^puld render justice to the conduct of the two principal 
persons at J;hj^t station — Lord Clive and General Harris. No 
one can. rise from a perusal of this correspondence without 
forming a very high opinion of the admirable good sense, and 
steady resolution to sacrifice all private feelings to the inte- 
rests of the service, which guided the whole conduct, both of 
the governor and cominander-in-chief. Both of them appear at 
once to have felt and obeyed the influence of a superior mind 
when the plans of Lord Wellesley were unfolded to them. His 
firmness, indeed, his confidence in his own resources, and his 
determination to carry through his own measures, were tem- 
pered on all occasions by the greatest urbanity and kindness 
of demeanour towards those coadjutors. Nevertheless, persons 
of less good sense, and less devoted to the discharge of their 
duty, would have been apt to make difficulties upon occasions 
when serious hazards were to be encountered, and men of a mean 
disposition, and a contracted understanding, would not have failed 
to play the part in which such persons commonly excel, prompted 
by envy, or even a preposterous jealousy, where the utter want of 
all equality makes it ridiculous — that of carping, and complaining, 
and repining, and creating dilHculties ; whereas those able and use- 
ful servants of the state showed as much zeal in executing the 
Governor-Generars plan as if all his measures had been their own. 

About the beginning of June, soon after his arrival at Calcut- 
ta, Lord Wellesley received intelligence of a proclamation having 
been issued at the Mauritius by General Malartic, the French 
governor, with a copy of that document. In the course of a 
fortnight its authenticity was proved beyond all doubt ; and its 
importance u’as unquestionable. It announced the arrival of 
ambassadors from 'Fippoo ; the oiler to the Executive Directory 
of an alliance, ofl'ensive and defensive, against the English 
power ; the demand of assistance ; and the engagement of Tip- 
poo to declare war as soon as it should arrive, for the purpose of 
expelling us from India ; and it called upon the inhabitants of 
the colony to form a force, which should be transported to My- 
sore, and taken into the Sultan’s service. It was ascertained 
that the ambassadors had given the most positive assurances in 
their master’s name of his <letermination to act as the proclama- 
tion stated — had obtained the aid of a certain inconsiderable 
number of French oflficers and men — had returned with these in 
a French ship of war — and had presented them to Tippoo, who 
immediately took them into his service, having also received the 
ambassadors on their arrival with marks of distinction. His 
army was known to be on the footing of a war-establishment ; 
that is to say, it was constantly in the field, excepting in the 
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monsQon season, and amounted to between 70,000 and 80,000 
men, beside a numerous and well-appointed artillery ; and the 
discipline of the infantry, in particular, had been of late very 
carefully improved. His treachery, exceeding even the measure 
of perfidy proverbially common to Eastern courts, had been 
displayed in the letters sent to the Government at Calcutta, both 
before Lord Wellesley’s arrival, and also to himself, some of them 
on the very day when proceedings were taken in the negotiations 
with France. His intrigues with the native courts, and witli 
Zemaun Shah, had likewise been discovered ; and all pointed to 
the same object — the attack of our settlements the moment he 
was ready and saw any prospect of success. 

In these circumstances Lord Wellesley’s determination was im- 
mediately taken, to attack him witliout delay, unless he gave such 
ample security as should preclude all risk from his aggression when 
bis plans were matured, and he received the further assistance 
which he expected — security which there was little, if any, reason 
to suppose he would agree to, after the agonies he had expe- 
rienced from his losses in the last war. The plan which his Lord- 
ship had formed, in the event of hostilities, was to seize the Sul- 
tan s portion of the Malabar coast, by marching our army from 
Bombay ; to move another force from the Carnatic upon Serin- 
gapatam ; and thus compel him, both to give up that part of his 
dominions which enabled him to maintain his intercourse with 
France, and to dismiss all French officers and men from his ser- 
vice, to receive residents from us and from our allies, which he 
had, for obvious reasons, uniformly persisted in refusing, and to 
defray the expenses of the wju*. But upon examining the condi- 
tion of the Company’s resources, both military and financial, it 
was found quite impossible to undertake these operations so as to 
finish the war in one campaign. The Bombay establishment 
might, though with difficulty, have been able to bear its share of 
them ; but that of Madras, on which the greater movement de- 
pended, was so crippled as to make it imj)ossible for a sufficient 
force to march upon Seringapatam. Of rdtiinate success Lord 
Wellesley entertained no doubt ; but he wisely judged that it 
would be unjustifiable in every view to undertake a war which 
could not, to a reasonable certainty, be finished within the sea- 
son : And now we have to request the reader’s best attention, 
while we endeavour to lay before him a sketch of that admirable 
combination of means by which the whole plan was not only suc- 
cessfully executed the next year, but by which its success appears 
to have been rendered as nearly a matter of absolute certainty as 
ahjr thing in politics and in war can be. It will be seen that the 
desigpas of Xippoo Were met and counteracted, and even the possi- 
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bilities of his defeating our schemes, were prevented by the adop- 
tion of a systematic course of policy in almost every quarter of 
India, in the native courts us well as in our own settlements ; 
that he was, as it were, surrounded in all directions, so as to cut 
off each chance of escape ; that he was guarded against in every 
avenue by which he might assail us, so as to be deprived of all 
means of ofl'ence ; that wherever he turned to intrigue against us, 
there he found our agents on the watch, and our influence forti- 
fied — wherever common interests or common feelings gave him 
a prospect of succour, there a watchful and provident care had 
neutralized those natural advantages — wherever actual hostility 
to us had made ready for him some coadjutor, tlierc a timely 
vigour — there a clear perception of the end — a determined will in 
choosing the means, and the prompt and unflinching use of them, 
paralysed his expected ally, if it failed to make him an enemy. For 
the details we must, of course, refer to the volume itself, which 
will amply repay the time bestowed upon it, and which will per- 
haps be read with the greater interest, after a perusal of the 
sketch w'e are about to give. 

And first of all, in order to estimate the merits of the policy 
w’hich we are going to survey, it is requisite that a clear idea be 
formed of the object in view. It was to reduce the Sultan’s power 
by taking advantage next year of the cause of war already given 
by him, utdess he could be made, in the mean time, to give the 
satisfaction and security required. But the army on the Madras 
establishment was incapable of defending that territory, much 
more of acting against Mysore. 'I'he funded debt of the Company 
had ti'eble<l Avithin a few years, and their credit was so low, that 
eight per cent paper was at a discount of eighteen and twenty per 
cent ; and even twelve per cent paper at a discount of four. The 
Nizam and the Peishwah were our two allies, bound to act with 
us against the Sultan. But the former, as we have seen, was 
reduced to a state almost of insignificance, and was in the hands 
of a military force favourable to Tippoo. The latter was still 
more crippletl, and had a victorious rival in possession of the 
chief j)art of his territory, with an army which had subdued him. 
We allude to Scindiah, who had for a considerable time left his 
own country, situated in the north, between the Jumna and the 
Nerbudda, and taken post at Poonah, the Peishwah’s capital. 
Then it became part of Lord Wellesley’s object, and without 
which the rest must fail, to restore those two powers to independ- 
ence, and make the aid of one, if not both, available to us, while 
neither should be suffered to act against us. Again, Scindiah 
himself was accessible to Tippoo’s arts, and over him some check 
must be provided. It was indeed found that both he and the 
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Peishwah \yere secretly hostile to us ; and Scindiab, in partic\t- 
lar, was in n^otiation with the deposed Nabob of Qude, to 
overthrow our influence in the north, by restoring that prince, 
and dethroning , the Nabob Vizir, whom we had raised to the 
throne. Next, there was the threatened invasion of. Zeuiaun 
Shah, who had prepared to cross the Attock, and was within six 
weeks’ march of Delhi, maintaining by correspondence a friendly 
intercourse with Tippoo, and little likely to be opposed either by 
the Seiks or the Mahrattas. It became necessary, therefore, 
to secure the north against this double danger, both from the 
Shah and from Scindiah ; from the former, if Scindiah re- 
mained in the Deccan, abandoning his own dominions to the in- 
vader ; from the latter, if the Shah either retreated or was 
repulsed by the Mahratta power. Add to all these difficulties, 
that which appears to have greatly disconcerted Lord Welles- 
ley at one moment, the prevailing despotulency of leading men 
at Madras, who had formed so exaggerated an estimate of the dan- 
ger attending a rupture with Mysore, through a recollection of 
what the Carnatic had formerly suffered from its proximity to the 
enemy, and had so lively a feeling of the weakness of their pre- 
sent establishment, that they arrived at this very singular and 
unfortunate opinion. They maintained that no preparation, even 
of a prospective nature — no increase, even of the means of de- 
fence — should be attempted, because no activity of exertion could 
enable them to resist the enemy, and any appearance of arming 
w'ouUl only draw down upon them an immediate invasion. 

Lord Wellesley’s first proceeding was to put down with a 
strong hand the x'csistance which he met with on the part of 
those who held this extraordinary doctrine, and whose argument, 
as he most justly shows, against the prudence of preparing for 
<lefence, would become stronger every day as Tippoo’s hostile 
preparations advanced, until at length we should be reduced to 
the alternative either of implicit submission, or being destroyed 
when and how the Sultan pleased. He therefore directed the 
army to be assembled in the Carnatic without delay ; he showed 
in what consisted the want of efficiency complained of, and 
applied the remedy, by giving directions to alter the system of 
supplying draught cattle ; he directed the proper stores for a 
campaign to be prepared and established on the Mysore firon- 
tier ; he made th^ Lnropean troops be moved to garrison in the 
same quarter, while fhe native forces should be collected in the 
field, and ready to act in case of invasion j and he despatched a 
sutmly of specie from llengal, together with Such, force of 
soldiers and marines as could ][>9 immediately spared* The s&r 
sistance offered St- Mai^ras. was met yritli'temper,pqtwith> perfect 
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iiimness, by the Governor in Council at Calcutta. ‘ If,’ say 
they, after referring to the remonstrances of the Council at Mad- 
ras^ * if we thought it proper to enter with you into any diseiis- 

* sion of tlie policy of our late orders, we might refer you to the 

* records of your own government, which furnish more than one 

* example of the fatal consequences of neglecting to keep pace 

* with the forwardness of the enemy’s equipments, and of resting 
4 the defence of the Carnatic, in such a crisis as the present, on 

* any other security than a state of early and active preparation 
‘ for war. But being resolced to exclude all such discussions Jroin 
‘ the correspondence of the two governments, we shall only repeat 
‘ our confidence in your zealous and speedy execution of those 

* parts of the public service w’hich fall within the direct line of 
‘ your peculiar duty.’ 

Lord Wellesley, while this correspondence proceeded, had 
carried on the operation of most importance in his foreign policy — 
the restoring and improving our relations with the Nizam and the 
Peishwah. Nothing could be more signal than the success of 
this policy as regarded the Nizam, and it proved the hinge upon 
which all his subsequent measures turned. By negotiations with 
the Nizam and his minister, admirably planned, and ably con- 
ducted through Captain Kirkpatrick, a treaty was concluded for 
increasing the Vmglish subsidiary force, and disbanding the corps 
formerly commanded by Raymond, and since his death (which 
had lately happened) by Piron. It was part of this treaty that 
the French officers and men should be sent to Europe by the Com- 
pany, and that no Frenchman should again be taken into the 
Nizam’s service. But the consent of the corps itself was to be 
obtained, and it is needless to add, that his T.ordship’s desigir was 
to have that without asking for it. Accordingly, while the 
negotiation was going on, the additional subsidiary force of three 
thousand men was moved to the Guntoor Cirear, a portion of the 
Deccan ceded to the Company in 1778, and which lies near to 
Ilydrabad, the capital of the Nizam. This force, as soon as the 
treaty was signed, marched to Ilydrabad, and W'as joined by two 
thousand of the Nizam’s cavalry. A mutiny having broken out 
in the French corps, advantage Avas judiciously taken of this to 
surround and disarm it, which was effected without any blood- 
shed. The greatest courtesy and kindness was shown towards 
the officers, who were immediately embarked with all their pro- 
perty (their arrears of pay having been settled through the inter- 
vention of the English resident), and sent first to Calcutta, and 
afterwards to France, not being treated as prisoners of war. This 
most important proceeding at once gave a new aspect to our affairs 
in the peninsula. The Nizam was restored to independence, and 
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became our firm friend j his power was materially increased ; for 
Lord Wellesley’s protection of him against the Peishwah and 
Scindiah, if it aid not enable him to resume that station which he 
had lost since the war of 1795, yet gave him the means of effec- 
tually aiding the contemplated operations, and secured him from 
the possibility of becoming a prey either to Tippoo or his coadju- 
tors. But the effect of the change at Hydrabad was not confined 
to the Deccan — ^it was felt all over India, and in our own settle- 
ments as well as at the native courts. The confidence which it 
at once inspired in Lord Wellesley, gave a vigour to his govern- 
ment which the mere possession of power never can bestow, espe- 
cially where political as well as military operations are required ; 
for absolute command may extort implicit obedience, but the 
exertion of men’s faculties, their abilities as well as their courage, 
can only be fully secured by filling them w'ith zealous devotion 
to their superior. The Governor-general had the choice of 
excellent agents among the able men educated in the Company’s 
service ; he pitched upon those who best deserved his confidence ; 
he gave it them freely ; and their entire reliance upon his capa- 
city and upon his support, called forth their most strenuous exer- 
tions on every occasion. 

It must certainly be ascribed chiefly to the change eftected at 
Hydrabad, that he was enabled to prevent any unfavourable 
proceedings either on the Peishwah’s part or on Scindiah's ; for 
their intentions were of the most hostile nature.* The negotia- 
tions carrietl on with them for the purpose of preventing any 
junction with Tippoo, and maintaining peace between them and 
the Nizam, were successful. But Scindiah could not be prevail- 
ed upon to quit the Deccan and return to his own dominions ; 
nor would the Peishwah so far break with Mysore as to dismiss 
the Sultan’s ambassadors. ’Ihe influence acquired at Hydrabad, 
and a force prepared at Bombay to assist either the Peishwah 
or Scindiah against the other, should hostilities break out be- 
tween them, and to counteract both should they join against the 
Nizam, maintained the existing state of things until the disturb- 


* Considerable assistance was derived from a change in the ministry 
at Poonah, brought about mainly by our influence. But though Nana 
Furnavese, who was restored to power, was uniformly our friend, his 
master s disposition underwent no change ; and after Lord Wellesley had 
peremptorily refused his proffered mediation, he was discovered to have 
taken measures for joining Tippoo, but they were, by our demonstra- 
tions, referred to m the text, delayed until the &ll of that tyrant ap- 
proachad ton close, to make eny eoanexion with him mfe. 
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ances in Scindiah’s own country, and the discontents in the 
army he commanded, reduced his power to insignificance ; and 
thus the whole military operations against Mysore were carried 
on ultimately without any interruption from either. 

In addition to the holds over Scindiah, which have just been 
mentioned, the threatened invasion of Zemaun Shah afforded an- 
other. In order to protect the northern frontier, it became ne- 
cessary to send a large force, untlor Sir J. Craig, into the field, 
which remained on the frontiers of Oude until the Shah retired 
from the Seik’s country, which he had approached. This force was 
continued on the same line during the critical state of affairs in the 
south; and it had no doubt a powerful effect upon Scindiah, 
whose dominions lay exposed to it, had he made any hostile 
movement in the Deccan. The Rajah of Berar borders upon 
Scindiah in another line, the south-eastern side. Accordingly, 
negotiations were at the same time commenced with that prince, 
for the establishment of a defensive alliance, in cfise of Scindiah 
breaking the peace. 

We thus perceive the great basis of the whole operation of 
Lord Wellesley. The Peishwah was secured either as an ally 
or a neutral by the change effected at Hydrabad, and a demon- 
stration on the side of Bombay. Scindiah, whose power was 
much more formidable at first than the Peishwah’s, and who was 
not bound to us by the same obligations of treaty, was not mere- 
ly kept in check by the same two holds which Lord AVellesley 
had over the Court of Poonah, but he was further restrained by 
the movements in Oude, on one of his frontiers, and the arrange- 
ments wdth Berar on another. But the despatches relating to 
Scindiah should, above almost any other in the volume, be con- 
sulted. They relate to one of the most difficult and intricate 
parts of the whole proceedings, and their consummate ability 
(independently altogether of the far inferior merit of admirable 
composition) will strike any reader, in proportion, we will venture 
to assert, to his practical acquaintance with affairs. 

That no quarter of the peninsula might be neglected, and every 
security taken for the success of his operations against Mysore,. 
Lord Wellesley sent a resident to the Rajah of 'rravancore, 
a prince of comparatively small pow’^cr, but whose position on the 
south-western frontier of the Sultan made it expedient to obtain 
his co-operation, and at any rate to watch his proceedings. Ma- 
terial assistance was also to be derived from him in the important 
department of the conveyance of the two armies, as from 'rra- 
vancore the communication was equally easy with the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts. 

The arrangements of which we have been speaking were car- 
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ried on at 6rst from Calcutta, where the Governor-General, i.e-» 
mained until his measures had reached a certain {joint .of fuutu-' 
rity. But he wisely deemed it expedient, after this, to he , upon 
the spot, that he might simerintend the execution pf his pl^n 
which now approached. Indeed, his departure frpm Calcutta 
might have been deferred some time longer, but for the experi- 
ence which ho had had of the resistance to him, among, certain 
of the residents at Madras. This had not been confined to {he 
original order for assembling the army, to which we have al- 
ready adverted. His proceeding at Hydrabad had been, very 
coldly seconded, and he seems to think even thwarted, by the 
same parties ; for when he directed the subsidiary force, to be pre- 
pared, and sent into the Guntoor Circar — a movement upon which 
the whole depended — he was met by remonstrances, instead of 
being seconded by zealous endeavours ; and be complains of a de- 
lay, which might have proved fatal in the execution of that 
order, and which did defer the successful issue of the plan. We 
shall quote his Lordship’s words, in writing to General Harris 
upon this subject, as evincing at once his strong sense of the 
treatment he thought he had received, and his resolute determi- 
nation to trample upon all opposition. We quote this letter 
with the more satisfaction, because it renders justice to that 
excellent officer, exempting him from all share in the blame : — 
‘ My letter of the 16th July will have informed you how essen- 

* tial a plan to the v^ery existence of the British empire in India 
‘ would have been defeated, if your honourable firmness had not 
‘ overcome the suggestions of an opposition which would have 
‘ persuaded you to violate the law, under the specious pretence 
‘ of executing the spirit, by disobeying the letter of the orders 

* of the Governor-General in Council. This opposition I am 
‘ resolved to crush ; I possess sufficient powers to do so ; and I 

* will exert those powers to the extreme point of their extent, 
‘ rather than suffer the smallest particle of my )>lans for the pub- 

* lie service to be frustrated by such unworthy moans. With 
‘ this view, my earnest request to you is, that you will commu- 

* nicate to me, without delay, the names of those who have arro- 
‘ gated to themselves the power of governing the empire com- 
‘ rnitted to my charge ; the ignorance and weakness of this self- 

* created government have already appeared to you from the 
‘ papers which I transmitted to you on the 18th July,’ * 


♦ We have no doubt, and very possibly, upon a calm review of the 
whole affair, the Governor-General may have as little, that those per- 
sons acted conscientiously in the discharge of what they conceived to 
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At the date of this letter, 19th August, the negotiations at 
Hyderabad had so far succeeded, mainly, no doubt, from the 
movement in the Guntoor Circar, as to show the shortsight- 
edness of the opposition in question ; but the great event of the 
disarming did not take place until two months more had elapsed. 
LoM Glive had now arrived at Madras, and he took the most 
steady and zealous part in seconding the Governor- General. 
Nevertheless, the existence of an opinion altogether unfavourable 
to Lord Wellesley’s power among men in authority, and whose 
great experience was likely to render their opposition embarrass- 
ing during the reffni novitas of Lord Clive, though it should fail 
to shake his purpose, rendered the personal presence of the 
Governor- General highly desirable ; and he accordingly removed 
to Madras at the end of December, and there established the scat 
of government, leaving the affairs of Bengal to be administered 
in his absence by the Commander-in-chief Sir A. Clarke and the 
rest of the Council. But although his arrival at Madras had 
the effect, by law, of superseding Lord Clive, he most properly 
took the first opportunity of making a declaration, in the form of 
a minute in Council, that he should not interfere in any respect 
in the peculiar aftiairs of the presidency, or in any thing relating 
to its patronage, civil or military ; but should confine himself to 
the general interests of the empire, and act with regard to these 
as if he had continued at Calcutta. 

The occupation of Egypt by the French, which had taken 
place during the preceding summer, and the communication 
which Lord Wellesley immediately foresaw would be established 
between Buonaparte and Tipj)oo (and subsequent events* proved 
that he had conjectured rightly), induced him to direct Admiral 
Uainier's fleet to watch the Malabar coast with great care, so 
that all assistance from the Red Sea should be cut oft' as far as a 
naval force could effect this object ; and in case any armament 
escaped the vigilance of the cruisers, the precautions taken on 


be their duty. That they had fallen into a grievous error in their view 
of the policy fit to be pursued, we have stated more than once in the 
text ; but we not only acquit them of all fault beyond error in judg- 
ment— we go further— and are disposed to hold that their duty required 
thein* acting under that error, to express strongly their opinion. They 
were persons of great respectability, and long and varied experience in 
Indian affairs. This certainly only increased their influence, and aug- 
mented the difficulties of Lord Wellesley’s position. 

* Buonaparte’s Letter to Tippoo was found some months afterwards 
on the taking of Seringapatam, with the other proofs of tlie Sultan’s hos- 
tile proceedings. 
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the coast by land must be relied on, and especially the operation 
of the Bombay army. 

When the Sultan perceived that on all sides preparations were 
in a forward state against him, and found every native court oc- 
cupied by Lord Wellesley’s agents, he appears to have felt con- 
siderable alarm, though he carefully dissembled it for some time. 
A town and district had been some time before Lord Wellesley’s 
arrival occupied by the Company (called Wynaad) ; Tippoo had 
made representations against this ; it appeared to have originated 
in mistake ; the subject was examined, and Lord Wellesley at once 
ordered it to be restored, without any equivalent. Some other 
unimportant disputes were by both parties agreed to be terminated 
by an amicable enquiry, lint Lord Wellesley took the oppor- 
tunity of this correspondence, as soon as his preparations were 
sufficiently advanced, to inform Tippoo that he was quite aware 
of his hostile proceedings at the Mauritius and elsewhere — that 
his Lordship’s preparations had been nuade to repel any aggres- 
sion which might be attempted, — but that both he and his allies, 
being desirous of peace, wore only anxious to place their relations 
with the Sultan upon a safe and distinctly understood footing ; 
and, in order that this might be arranged, he required Tipj>oo to 
1 ‘eceive an ambassador, whom he named. This only produced 
an evasive answer, giving a ridiculously false explanation of the 
intercourse with the Mauritius, and putting aside the proposal of 
an embassy, but expressing boundless delight at the defeat of the 
French fliset by l.ord Nelson, which Lord Wellesley had commu- 
nicated to him, and applying to that nation every epithet of ha- 
tred and contempt, although it is clearly ascertained that his des- 
pair on ro'Seiving the news of their defeat knew no bounds. Again 
Lord Wellesley urged the receiving of an ambassador, and no 
direct answer could be obtained, while preparations were actively 
making to increase every part of the Mysore army. At 
length Lord Wellesley transmitted to him on the 9th of January 
(1799), rec.apitulating his whole conduct, and ‘ once more calling 
‘ upon him, in the most serious and solemn manner, to assent to 
‘ the admission of Major Doveton’ (the ambassador), and ear- 
nestly requiring an answer within a day after the letter should 
reach him. Still the crafty Sultan gave no answer, though he con- 
tinued his preparations ; and on the 7th of February he despatched 
a French oflicer as his ambassador to the Executive Directory, 
with a renew^ed proposition for an offensive and defensive alliimce 
to make war jointly on the English, partition their territories, 
and expel them from India. At the same time, with the 
despatch of this mission. Ire at len^h sent an atiswer, in which 
he said he was going upon a hunting excursMm» toid ilhat 
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Major Doveton might come to him, but unattended. It was, 
however, now too late ; for on the 3d of February (the Sul- 
tan’s letter not arriving before the 13 th) Lord Wellesley had 
ordered the army to march upon Seringapatam, and commence 
the siege without delay. Late, however, as the Sultan’s con- 
sent to treat had been, and manifestly as it was designed only 
to gain time for his military preparations, and, above all, to wear 
away ‘the time until the season for operations, already far ad- 
vanced, should be gone, Lord Wellesley directed General Har- 
ris, under whose command the army had marched some days 
before the answ'er arrived, to receive any ambassador whom 
Tippoo might send, and to treat upon the basis of his sec\iring 
the Company and its allies, by abandoning the coast of Malabar, 
dismissing his French troops, and receiving residents from the 
Company and the Nizam. The instructions given to General 
Harris were not confined to the terms of the negotiation, but 
embraced the various contingencies which might happen, pro- 
vided for almost every conceivable event, and only left that 
gallant and able officer his own proper province of leading on the 
army and superintending its operations. After the march was begun, 
and when on the eve of entering Mysore, the General received 
a final instruction of a most important description — he was on no 
account to conclude any treaty until a junction had been eflected 
of the Madras and Bombay armies, and there was a fair prospect 
of successfully beginning the siege. 

The Cxeneral entered Mysore on the 5th March, with an army 
said to be better equipped than any that had ever taken the field 
in the Peninsula, and amounting to about 22,0(10 men, of whom 
betwen 5000 and 0000 were Europeans, the rest natives. The Ni- 
zam’s army, consisting of the English subsidiary force of 6000, and 
16,000 of his own troops, had some weeks before been moved to the 
Carnatic, and joined General Harris at Vellore, before he entered 
Tippoo’s territory. The Bombay army, of about 7000, moved 
upon Seringapatam, from the opposite quarter ; and, although 
unexpected delays occurred during the march of the Madras army, 
occasioned chiefly by the failure of the cattle and the carriage 
department, in about four weeks the whole force reached Serin- 
gapatam, after encountering a comparatively slight opposition ; 
one battle having been fought by each army — both, though suc- 
cessful, yet by no means decisive. It is well known that the 
Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley, commanded a 
brigade in this memorable expedition, and distinguished himself 
by that groat military capacity whicli has since, on a far wider 
theatre, shone forth with such extraordinary lustre. He was also 
placed by his brother at the head of a commission, judiciously 
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formed for the purpose of conducting, under theGeneral's authority, 
and in Constant communication with him as well as with the 
government, all political operations during the advance of the 
army, as well as during the siege, and after its successful termi- 
nation. 

Into the events of this brilliant campaign it is not our purpose 
to enter; the reader is aware of its signal success. Never, 
perhaps, was an operation more complete in all its parts. ' In a 
month Seringapatam was taken ; the Sultan falling while fighting 
in its defence with his wonted valour, now heightened by despair. 
All his chief captains submitted to the conquerors ; and the 
Rajah of Mysore, whose family had been dethroned by the usur- 
pation of 'rippoo’s father, and were detained captive, and sub- 
jected to every ignominious treatment by those cruel tyrants, 
was called to the throne of a portion of their former dominions, 
the rest being divided among the Company, the Nizam, and the 
Peishwah. Into this branch of the subject we do not here enter ; 
it forms, indeed, no part of the volume now before us, which 
closes with the documents relating to the fall of Tippoo’s capital, 
and one or two of those proofs which were found at Seringapatam, 
confirming beyond a doubt, the inferences respecting bis hostile 
d«?signs, ^awn from Malartic’s proclamation and the embassy to 
the Mauritius. 

In surveying the operations of the war, however, and in com- 
paring the Sultan’s conduct of it with that of the campaigns in 
1789 , 90 , and 91 , we can hardly avoid being struck with the in- 
ferior vigour and resources displayed by him upon the present 
occasion. His troops were better disciplined ; liis own courage 
and theirs was as high as ever ; nor was there any want of dispo- 
sition to contest every inch of ground. V'et whether it be from 
the greatness of the force brought to bear upon him ; or from his 
chagrin at having failed in his attempts to put olF the invasion till 
the monsoon should set in ; or from the discomfiture of all his plans 
to obtain the help of the native powers, and the disappointment of 
his hopes of French assistance — certain it is, that we see none 
of those rapid and daring movements which more than once, in 
the former contest, reduced our chances of victory to the possi- 
bility of escape, and made our final success appear any thing 
rather than a matter of certain calculation. 

Upon the marvellous exhibition of capacity and vigour, which 
we have been surveying in the celebrated person to whom his 
defeat and destruction were owing, there is no occasion to add 
any comments. The best and most appropriate monument that 
can be raised to his fame, is the record which this volume con- 
tains of his actions. But we cannot dismiss the subject without 
a reflection upon the sphere in which he was placed by the policy 
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which this country lias thought fit to pursue for-^ many ages in 
the East* Xhis it is that has made schemes of aggrandisement 
not optional, but measures of self-defence, and has reduced upon 
so many occasions the men whom we intrust with the management 
of those remote settlements, to the harsh alternative of conquest 
or self-sacrifice. — ‘ Peace has her victories no less renowned 
* than war.’. These it is that we should ever desire to see won 
by genius such as L-ord Wellesley’s ; and we greatly mistake his 
nature also, if he did not derive a higher delight from promoting 
the measures of conciliation, and presiding over the sound and 
liberal and manly policy best fitted to bestow the blessings of 
peace upon the country that has reason to be proud of having 
given him birth, than in enlarging the dominions of the distant 
empire which he was sent to govern, attended, though those con- 
quests undeniably have been, with a mighty increase of happiness 
to all classes of the people. * 


* The wise and heneficent nieasures of domestic policy, which our 
Eastern dominions owe to Lord Wellesley, form no part of the subjects 
discussed in these documents ; and we have principally confined our re- 
marks in this article to the contents of the book before us.— -The truth 
of the statement with which this article began, that the first and most 
remarkable period of his administration, had never been made the subject 
of any controversy, is attested by the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment having been voted to him unanimously and without a single advei'se 
observation from any quarter. The volume before us contains also the in- 
valuable testimony of Lord Cornwallis, in a letter written upon hearing 
of the fall of Tippoo. 
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The Statesman. By Henry Taylor, author of Philip Van Arte- 
velcle.” 12mo. 68, Gd. boards. 

Opinions of the European Press, on the Eastern Question. Edited 
by David Ross. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boards. 

The History of Banking in Ireland. By J. W. Gilbart. 8vo. 5.s. 
boards. 

The People of Russia and the Policy of England. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sew. 

IIELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

Sermons on Association. By the Rev. G. A. Poole. 12ino. 5s. cl. 

Ciripsies ; their Origin, &c., as foretold by Isaiah, Jeremiah, &c. By 
S. Roberts. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Thoughts for the Day. 1st scries, 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

Rev. H. Blunt’s Lectures on the History of Our Saviour. Part III., 
12mo. 5s. Gd. cloth. 

Psalms and Hymns for tlie Service of the Church. By the Editor of 
the Christian Remembrancer. 24mo. Is. Gd. ; or 18rao. 8s. cloth. 

The Remains of Samuel Drew, A.M., containing Sermons, &c. Edited 
by his Son. 8vo. 10s. Gd. hds. 

The Path of Life Faithfully Exhibited, &c. By J. Clunie, LL.D. 
18mo. Is. Gd. clotli. 

The Manner of Prayer. By W. Walford. Foolscap. Gs. cloth. 

A Greek Harmony of the Gospels, with notes. By the Rev. Richard 
Chapman. 4to. 218. bds. 

Illustrations of the New Testament, from drawings by Westall and 
Martin. 8vo. 7s, clotli ; 4to. 1 Gs. cloth. 

One Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. By a Dissenting 
Minister. 12mo. 4s. Gd. clotli. 

Obligation of Civil Rulers to Establish the Means of Religious Know- 
ledge. By W. Tod. 12mo. 8s. l»ds. 

Extracts from Milton’s Prose Works on the Church Cateclilsm. 12mo. 
48. bds. 

Plain and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. T. Biddulph, A.M. Second 
series, l2mo. 3s. cloth. 

Fifty-'rwo Sermons. By the late Rev. William llowels. Printed 
from Notes taken by H. H. White, Esq. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor on Repentance. Edited by the Rev. W. IL 
Hale. Foolscap. 6s. Gd. bds. 

The Baptists in America. By Drs Cox and Hoby. 12mu. 8s. cloth. 

The Brothers’ Controversy, a Genuine Correspondence between a 
Clergyman of the Church of England, and a Layman of Unitarian Opi- 
nions. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Archbishop Whateloy’s Charges and other Tracts. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

Rev. H. Melville’s Sermons, preached at Cambridge University^ Feb. 
1836. 8 VO. 58. boards. 

The Primitive Doctrine of Election. By G. S. Faber, B.D. 8vo. 
15s. boards. 

1 he New Testament, being .the first English Translation from the 
Greek. By Wm. fyndale, with Memoir. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 
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Archaeologia Biblica. l>y John Jahn, !)• O. of Vienna* TnanslateJ 
by T. C. Uphani. Tliird Edition. 8vo. 1 5s, l)oard8. 

A Chronological and Analytical View of the Holy Bible. By the 
Uev. Joseph Jones, M.A. 8vo. lOs. (>d. doth. 

The Letters and I Jfe of the Rev. S. Rutherford. Edited by the Rey. 
C. Thomson. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. cloth. 

Brief History of the Established Church of Scotland. By Alex. Fyfc. 
12mo. 4s. (‘loth. 

l"he CJiristiaii Legacy: Fifteen Discourses by the Rev. J. Hough, 
A.M. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Lectures on the Chief ]^>intH in Controversy between Protestants and 
Roman CatholicvS. By the Rev. John Young, M.A. 8vo. lOs, doth. 

The Rationale of Religions Enquiry. In Hix Lectures. By James 
Martineau. Post 8vo. .5s. cloth. 

The Christian’s Charter. Five Discourses Delivered by the Rev. John 
Sandford, at Long Acre, ]2mo. 4s. cloth. 

The Young Churchman Armed. By the R(W. T. Biddulph. 18mo. 
Is. doth. 

The Scope of Piety. By 'l\ Q. Stow. 12ino. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
Comparative View of the Trmots of the Anglican and Roman CJiurdies. 
12mo. ?». Gd. boards. 

An Essay on the Pronn to Johi/s (jlosi>el. By Wm. Johns. 8vo. 
4s. hoards. 

A Sk<‘tdi of the Church of the Two First Centuries after Christ; a 
Course of Sermons. By J. J, Blunt. 12mo. Gs. Gd. hoards. 

Tl»e Love of the Spirit By K. Piiillp of Malierley Chapel. 3s. Gd. cl. 
A Mother’s Olfering to the Youugtir JMemhers of tlje Church of ICi^g- 
laiid* By the Author of ^ Scenes in our Parish.’ 12ino, 2s. hoards. 

Lectures on Sacred Subjects. By George Payne, LL.D. of Exeter. 
8vo. 10s. 6(1, cloth. 

Essays on the Priiu^iples of Morality, &c. ^rc. By John Dymond. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 12.s. cloth. 

Letters on the Divinity of Christ. By M. Stuart to the Rev. E. 
(’hanning, 12mo. 4s- boards, 

Protestantism in Spain, l8mo. Is. dotb. 

The R(?tiirn to Faith ; exemplified in the Life of William Koillner 
from the German. By Samuel Jackson. 12[no. 5s. Gd. doth. 

Discourses on Typical Subjects. By the Rev. Thomas Page. 12nio. 
5s. 6d. doth. 

Sacred Pneumatology, or the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. By the 
Rev, Joseph Wilson. 12mo. Gs. doth. 

First Sundays at Church, or Conversations on the Church Service. 
By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M. A. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. Gd. cloth. 

Paley’s Natural Tlieology, with Illustrative Notes by Lord Brougham, 
and Sir C. Bell. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. doth. 

Death Disarmed of his Terrors, a Course of Lectures. By the Rev. 
R, C. Coxe, M.A. 12mo. 4s. Gd. cloth. 

Scriptural Vindication of Church Establishments. By the Rev. Geo. 
Holden, M.A. 12mo. 7s. Gd. boards. 
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Seniions, chiefly Practical* By the Rev* C. T. Furlong. Ovo. 8s, 
boards. 

Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal and Historical. By T. Clarkson, 
M. A. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Paleys Evidences of Christianity, with Analysis and Examination 
Questions. By the Rev, George Fisk, LL,D. 12mo. Os. 6d. boards. 

Case of the Protestants of Ireland. By the Rev. M. O’Sullivan, A. M. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 

The Young Divine. By the Rev. W. Fletcher. 18mo. 2s. Gd. cloth. 
History of Wesleyan Methodism in Halifax. By J. M. Walker. 
12ino. 4s. boards. 

Friendly Letters to the Society of Friends. By R. Wardlaw, D. D. 
12mo. 59. boards. 

On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes, a Dissertation. By. W. J. 
Trous, M. A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Enoch Restitutus ; or an Attempt to Separate from the Book of Enoch 
the Book quoted by St Judo. By the Rev. E. Murray. Svo. 12s. hds. 

An Essay on thrs Spirit and Influence of the Reformation of Luther. 
By C. Villiers. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 

Howe’s Christian Theology, selected by vSaumcl Dunn. 12mo. Gs. Gd. 
boards. 

Daniel, an Improved Edition, attempted by T. Wintle. Svo. 8s. 
boards. 

All Attempt towards an Improved Version of the Prophet Ezekiel. 
By W. Newcome. Svo. 8s. (id. boards. 

A Short Exposition of the Order for the Burial of the Dead. By au 
Old College Incumbent. 12mo. 2s. 6<1. cloth. 

Sermons by the Rev, Hobart Caimter. Vol. II. Svo. 12s. bds. 
Covetousrie.ss ; its Prevalence, Evalence, and Cure. By Esther Cop- 
ley. 12mo. 28. Gd. cloth. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By the Rev, William Proctor. 12mo. 
78. boards. 

The Apostolic Ministry, and the Question of its Restoration. By 
J. W. Etheridge. 12ino, Ss. boards. 

Female Improvement. By Mrs John Sandford. 2 V^ols. Foolscap 
Svo. 128. cloth. 

Mornings with Mamma ; or, Dialogues on Scripture. 4th Series. 
18mo. 4s. Gd. boards. 

Sermons on some of the Social and Political Duties of a Christian. 
By the Rev. W. Gresley. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Ecclesiastical Records of England, Ireland, and Scotland. By the 
Rev. R. Hart. Svo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Bible Garden. By Joseph Taylor. Square. 48. 6d. cloth. 

The Rev. E. Ward’s Pastoral Addresses. 18mo. 3e. cloth. 

Eight Sermons to the Royal Regiment of Artillery at Woolwich. By 
the Rev. W, H. Henslowe. Post Svo, 7s. cloth. 

Mammon ; or, Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church. Post 
8 VO. 6s. 6d. clotli. 
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Sunday Under Three Heads. As it ia; as Sabbath Bills would make 
it; and as it Might Be, By Timothy Sparks. 12mo. 28. 

Sermons Preached at St Botolph’s, Cambridge. By the Hev. G% Fisk, 
LL,B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Rev. J. B. Smith’s Compendium of Rudiments in Theology. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The History of Protestant Nonconformity in England. By T. Price. 
Vol. I. 8 VO. 12s. 

The Way to do Good ; or, the Christian Character mature. By Jacob 
Ab!)Ott. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

History of Revivals of Religion in Great Britain. 12mo. 59. cloth* 

The Christian Student’s Biblical Guide. By *70110 Green. 12mo* 
79. 6cl. cloth. 

Sermons on the Diftereiice between Protestantism and the Church of 
Rome. * Delivered at Newcastle under Lyne. 8vo. 7a. 6d. cloth. 

Lectures on Nonconformity. By the late *f. Saunders of Liverpool* 
8 VO. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

A New Version of the Psalms of David. By E. Farr. 18mo. Cs. 
doth. 

Examination of the Principles of Biblical Interpretation. By Alex. 
(Parson. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Sermons on some Leading Points of Christian Doctrine and Duty. 
By the Rev. John Boyle. 12tno, 8s. cloth. 

STATISTICS. 

An Essay on Contingent and Eventual Losses, and on Life Insurance. 
By S. Gale, Esq. 8vo. Os. boards. 

General Statistics of the British Empire. By J. MacQueen. 8vo. 
8s. cloth. 


TOPOURATJIY. 

A concise History of the Parish and Vicarage of Halifax. By J. 
Crabtree. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVECS. 

Reed and Matheson’s Visit to the American Churches. 2d edition. 
2 vols. l^)olscap 8vo. lOs. Gd. cloth. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country in South Africa. By 
Captain A. F. Gardener, R.N. 20s. cloth. 

Sketclies of Germany and the Germans, with a Glance at Poland, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 249. cloth. 

Narrative of a Journey from T*iina to Pax*a. By Lieut. W. Smyth and 
Mr F. Lowe. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

A Summer in Spain ; being the Nairative of a Tour made in the Sum- 
mer of 1835. Post 8 VO. 5s. cloth. 

Travelling Opinions and Sketches in Russia and Poland. By Rayford 
Ramble, Esq. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. boards. 

A residence at Constantinople during the Greek and Turkish Revolu-r 
tion. By the Rev. R. Walsh. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12s. cloth. 
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A Saunter in Beig^ium in 1835. By Georg© St George. Post 8ro. 
lOs’. 6(1. cloth. 

Coghlan’s Guide to St Petersburg!! and Moscow* 18mo. 8s. bd. 

Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of England in 1835. 
By Sir George Head. Post 8vo. 9s. (id. boards. 

Captain Back’s Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition in 1833, 
1834*, and 1835. 8vo. 1/. lOs. cloth. 

Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc in 1834. By M. Barry, M.D. 
8vo. 4s. boards. 

Journey through Arabia Petrea to Mount Sinai. By M. Leon De 
Lahorde. With Plates. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

Sketches of the Coast and Islands of Scotland, and of the Isle of Man. 
By Lord Teignmoiith. 2 vols. PostSvo. 21s. cloth. 

Excursions in Switzerland. By .h F. Cooper, Esej. 2 vols. Post 
8 VO. 21s. hoards. 

Schloss Hainfeld ; or a Winter in Lower Styria. By Captain Basil 
Hall. PostSvo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

Walks and Scenes in Galilee, Judea, Sic. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Travels and Adv’'enturcs in Eastern Africa. By Nat. Isaacs. 2 vols. 
PostSvo, 21s. hoards. 

The Rhenish Album ; or Scraps from the Rljine. Post. 12s. Gd. or 
with tlie map coloured, 15.s. cloth. 

St Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Napoli di Romania in 1833 and 
1834. By M. Von Tietz. 2 vols, PostSvo. 21 s. (doth. 

Advemtures in the North of Europe. By Edward W. Laiidor. 2 
vols. Post 8vo. 21s. hoards. 

Recollections of an Artillery Officer. By Benson Earle Hill. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Germany in 1831. 2 vols. 8vo. 24.s. clotli. By John Strang. 

Notes of a Ramble through France, Italy, S:c, Bvo. lOs. cloth. 
Athens and Attu*a: Journal of a Residence there. By the Rev. C. 
Wordsworth. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

The I^akes of England. By George Tattersall, with 42 Platens and 
Map. Post 8vo. 1 2s. cloth. 

Travels in Nortljern (irc^ece. By W. M. Leake. 4 vols. Svo. 3A 
cloth. 

The Court and Camp of Carlos. By M. B. Honan. Post Svo. 12s. 
cloth. 

JU^OKS von VOUNG rEHSONS. 

The Solar Eclipse ; or the Two Almanacks. By R. Maria Zomlin. 
Square. Is. sewed. Is. 6d. cloth. 

The Nursery Book. By Bilby, and R. B. Ridgway. Square. With 
16 Plates. 3s. Gd. cloth. 

Ihc Young^ Lady’s Story-Teller. By Miss Leslie. 18mo. 2s. 

cloth. 

Stories for Holiday Evenings. By Mrs Child. 18mo. 2a. 6d. 

cloth. 

Lucy Unwin ; or Prejudice Reproved, and other Tales. ISmo. Is. 
6d. cloth. 
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Adventures of William and Rosa in Town and Country* ISmo* 2s* 
half-bound* 

A Garland of Juvenile Poems. By Mrs 1). L. Child. 18mo« Is. 
cloth. 

Kollo Learning to Read. By Jacob Abbott. 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Cousin Kate, or the Punishment of Pride. A Tale. By Mrs C. G. 
Godwin. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 

Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 18mo. 8s. cloth, 

Beringbrough Hall, a Tale of the 18th Century. 18nno. 3s, 6d. 
clotl). 

Willy’s Holidays ; or Conversations on Different kinds of Government 
for Young Children. By Jane Marcet, 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

Jane Belson, a Tale. ISmo. 3s. cloth. 



INDEX. 


A 

Afrxcah Slave Trade. See Slave Trade. 

Agriculture^ remarks on, and the law of landlord and tenant, 212-213, 

AJihel^dessy^ river in the Arctic Regions, description of a splendid water- 
fall on, 309-3 10* 

Alexandria^\i\%tovY of the church at, in connexion with the rise of Arian- 
ism, 54-56, 69-60 — their theological system, 60-61. 

American Slavery ^ address on, 135 — interest it excites, 136— law of 
the American Congress bearing on the question, 136-138 — number 
of slaves in the four States when they were emancipated, 138, 139 — 
amount of slaves in the Union, 139 — representations of the Ameri- 
cans for retaining slavery, 139-141 — want of power in the Congress 
to emancipate, 141-142 — popular feeling in the States in favour of 
slavery, 142-143. 

Apostolix^al Succeasion^ the class of Churchmen denorninaterl the, 44 — 
throw aside the authority of reason, and give exclusive importance to 
the moral feelings, 45 — this system considered, 45-47 — principles and 
temper of mind which results from it, 47-49 — want authority to 
rest their claim on, 49 — reason decided the Reformation, 50— eccle** 
siastical supremacy decided by reason, 50-54. 

Arctic Regions^ Captain Back’s expedition to the, 287. 8ee Bach. 

Auroras^ inlluence of, on the magnetic needle in the Arctic regions, 313 
3 1 4. 

Austens^ translation of Fred. Von Raumer’s Knglandin 1835. See 
JRaumer. 


Arians, Newman^s history of the, 44-^the power of the religious and 
moral feelings, and the reasoning faculties discussed, in order to show 
the supremacy of reason in all questions regarding religion, 44-54 
—early history of Arianism, 55, 56 — progress of Christianity, an epoch 
in religion as well as in philosophy, 50-58 — Arianism the offspring of 
the prevailing ideas in the early history of the church, 58 — cause of its 
success over other heresies, 59— .character of the church at Alexandria, 

59, 60 — distinction between exoteric and esoteric iloctrine, 60 pro- 

per view of the communion in man s regeneration, 62, 63— of Scrip- 

ture, 63, 64— origin and character of the catechetical school, 64 

value of tradition, 65, 66— inutility of creeds in strengthening reli- 
gious opinions, 66-09— does error, in (he metaphysical concepUoii of 
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tlie Trinity, destroy a man’s interest in the redemption ? priri^ 

eiples laid down by Mr Newman for the treatment of those in error, 7;.^ 

15 

£>achsy expedition to the Arctic regions, nndertakun to 

discover Captain lloss, "^87-8 — leaves Liverpool, 2 ^^ — rec eption iu 
Annjrica, 2H {) — emters tlie St Lawrence river, ib. — genenusity of the 
American's, 289-‘^i)0 — reacbc}-'; Norway- 1 lousx* on the Jack river, 
—leaves it, and proceeds to Hidhilo lake, ib. — pictnrescjue view frmn 

1. oi tage la T^oclie, ib- — meet s Air Al^Leod at Pine? Portage, i?!)! d«;- 

wtaiplioii of a party of llni Slave Lake Indians, rec eives in- 

furma.tioii n^gardiiig tlie livms T]il<‘w.ec-rlmlj, and the T^ch-l^)^v^, 292 
vc's to descend tiu* tormer, ib. — leaves tnn^-lnilf of bis caew at 
I'oi t iLtdianee, under jSfr M^Liiod, 292 — uppc^aiance of tile country at 
the Grejit Slave? river, 292 ^ 29 :^ — asccnid tlie Hoar I'Vost river, ino- 
lesled by uiosipiitoes, rib I — enter several lakes till they reached 

I-ake AylnicM', :ibj, ;ib5 — disrovc'r.s the source of tin? Thlew-eocholi, 
2135 — Lunbaiks on it, and arrives at Alusk-ox lake, 20G — rc'liaced hiji 
Avay to I'ort llellanei', ii). — spend the winter at Port Pcdiunce, 21)7 
— sulieriims which thciv and the Indians endured from famine, 2!)7- 
MOO— (*>:tracnclin;iry rigour of the weather, .‘iOO, 501 — frightful atro- 
cities ccnn milled by an Indiaii, 3Ul, 302 — alicctionatci conduct of tin* 
Indian chiel'^ in [iKu-nring m<‘at, 302, 303 — intelligence of Captain 
ilos^ s Siile reinrn to Pnglaud rc*ceive<i,303 — proceed again to riilew-(‘e- 
cln»h, 30 1 --daiigeis they encountered in their descent, .305, 30(> — me<?t 
with a pally of 10si|innjanx, 300, 307 — method followed by a female 
of (In* party whilst iier jiorlrait was taking, 307 — reach the Polar sea, 
ill. — utreuipt to snrvtyihe coa?.t, and led to believe that a current 
ran Iroru tin? weslvvanl along the coast to the left, 308, 300 — names it 
\\'illiunrs iV. Laud, 300-^^procced homeward to Port Reliance, ib. — 
di^sciiption ol a sjdendid waterfall on the Alibel-dessy river, 309, 310 
— n‘ach Port Oeliance. where tijoy sjiend the winter, 310, 311 — leave 
it and reach Pdvi'rpuul, 3 I j — ahslraet of tlie meteorological ohserva* 
lious^ 311, 3 1 2— t.xpeiiiinmts made on the eifect and intensity of the 
Cold, 312, 313 — ohstM'valioiiK on the influence of auroras ou the mag- 
)u tic needle, 313, 31 1 — important ailditions ma<le to our geographical 
knowh'dge, 31 l~-jn'ogn*ss of education and religious instruction among 
the India ns, at Saull Sic, Alaii(», 315, 31G. 

DailUr^if^ JiniiUiti^ dramas, her object in publication, 73 — unequal merit 
they display, 73-75- her writings ctmtrasted with other dramatists, 75- 
79 — general ohs(‘rvatioiis ou the plan of her cljaracters, 79-8G — plot of 
the dninia of TIennquez, and extracts from it, 8G-99 — plot of the Se- 
paration, 09, 100 — quotation from the l^hantoni, 100 — sucresft of lien- 
riqnez on being represented on the stage, 101. 

Tianks'^ Joint-Stock. See Joint-Stock Jianlis, 

Ih-aiuy diseased organization of its structure, the cause of insanity, 350. 

JJritain^ Greats want of jiidgineiit and taste displayed in the public build- 
ings of, 218-222 — contrasted with those of France, 222-223. 

.Binfifin^^Sy comparison of the public buildings of England and prance, 
218-222. 
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Capffique's, M., Histoirc de la Rofonne de la Ligue, ct da Rogne de 
Hpnvic IV., 1— its character, 1-3— full of religions intolcratioii, 3-6 
—unjust estimate of Philip II. of Spain, 6-8— regards Catherine of 
Medicis as the most imposing character in his work, 8, 9 his 
pathy enlisted on the side of persecution .and conservatism, 9, 10 
divides his history into three ])eriods, 11. See France, 

Catherine of Medicis, character of, 8, 9, 

Cerro de Parr.n, ilescription of the district and town of, .399, 400.^ 

Chantmi, Itauincr's remarks on the character of his designs, 217, 218. 

Chapman, M. J., The Cireek Pastoral Poetry, 'i'heocritus, Bion, and 
Moscluis, clone into Eno-lish by, 817— has performed his task with 
i»Teat ability, 885, 886. See Grech Idyh^, 

Charles IX. of Prance, share he partook in the massacre o! St Bar- 
tholenif‘W, 18-^8. 

ChemisI the discoveries of the chemist, compared to those of the natu- 
ral philoHoplun*, 108, 101. 

ChristUmitify early history of, 56, et scq. See Arlan. ^ 

Churchy early progress of, and the heresies that alxiunded. See Arinn. 

Claf/y iVr, spef'ch on Joint Stock Bank.s. See Joint-Stock Uanfes. 

Coidy extraordinary rigour of the weather at Port Jleliance, 300, 301 . 

experiments made on the etVcct and intensity of it, 812, 813. 

Coninnndoiiy view of its ethcacy in man’s regeneration, 62, 68. 

Co 7 iscrvotlstny express nn‘aning of tlie term, as applied to the lory party, 
258-200. 

Cork temporary Htsfory hy Sir John IValshy 239. See JVaJsh* 

GoicpeTy \Villin)ny Biv<».s of, hy Southey and Grirnshawe, 887 — Hayley’s 
life of, 387-388 — otlier eontrihntions to tlu^ hiograpliy of, 838 — mate- 
rials possessed by Southey ami Cirimshawe, 888, 889 — merits of Grim- 
sliawe’s life, 889 — of Sonthew's life, 889, 810 — irrelevant matter con- 
tained in Southey’s, 840-812 — tirst attack of Cowper’s mental depres- 
sion, 842 — attachment he ha<l for liisconsin,il>. — elVect these two circum- 
stances Iiacl on his character, 8 12-845 — life he led during his residence 
in the Temple, 845, 84(i — expressions he made use of concerning his 
a<‘tions at tliat early period, 816, 847 — occasion of tlic second attack of 
Jiypochondria in 1768, .817, 818 — publication of his early life, written 
by himself, 818, 849 — OilTerent interpretations of the pbenomona ot 
bis insanity, .849, 350 — diseased organization of tlie brain, the cause 
of his insanity, 350, 351 — view adopted by Mr James Montgomery, 

851 — interests of Christianity not aftected by the controversy, 851- 

852 — his cure effected by J)r C’otton, 852 — settles at Huntington, 
and the effect it liad on his mind, 352, 858 — removed to Olney, .858 
— associate.s with tlie Kev. John Newton, and the effect which the 
peculiar views that the latter emtertained of the special dealings of 
God had on Cowper in 1773, 858 — his friends expect his reco- 
very by a special interposition of Providence, 856-359 — tone of his 
letters after his recovery, 859-.861 — relief he derivecl from composi- 
tion, 361, 362 — success of John Gilpin, 362, 363 — his connexion with 
Lady Austen, 363-366 — his residence at, and attachment to Olney, 
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36G-368— removes to Weston, 3GB— siute of lii.s rniiul dmlnj^ h\s lat- 
ter years, 369-371 — moral drawn from \m singular liLstory, 371, 

Charities, Public, one of tlie best means to esial>lbJi crime, 195-G 

and 5 j5* 


D 

Davi), Memoirs of Sir Ilumpbiy, by Ins brotlier, 101 — bis scienlltie me- 
rits, 101-104 — anecdote displaying liis kind and grateful dispoi^hion, 
106— birth ‘ ami early education, 107-109 — piibllsbi's his essays on 
heat and light, 109 — his attention <h'awu to tlie existence of silex 
in the npiderniis of certain plants, 110 — investigates the eilect of 
gases on respiration, 110, 111 — appoinUnl assistant lecturer on Che- 
mistry to the Royal Institution, 112 — Lady Rrownrigg's description 
of him on visiting Ireland, 112-113 — his views on the political state 
of Ireland, 113-114 — lixes his attentioJi on electro-c!iemi<*al science, 
114-115— analyses potash, 115-116 — power of the batteries he pos- 
sessed, 116 — directed against the earths, 116-117 — his hypotliesis 
that tliosij discoveries would throw liglit on the phenonienii of 4‘avt!i- 
quakes and volcanos, 117-118 — married to Mrs Apprt^ece, llB-119 — 
visits the Continent, and tiie reception he mot with, 119-121 — process 
in discovering the safety lamp, 121-122 — honours bestowed on him, 
122 — apathy of government and Dr Paris's eloquent rmnarks ou this 
neglect, 122-124 — unsuccess attending the unrolling ol the ancient 
MBS. discoveroil at ILu'cuIaneum, 124*125 — a]>pointed President ot 
the Royal Society, 125 — picture of the, potty mis<*;ies of tlui olfice, 
126-127 — discoverii*s in <.*le(;tro-inagnctisin, 127 — his plan to ])revent 
the decay of copper sheeting of ships by rendering it negatively elec- 
trical, unsucces.’^ful, 128-132 — had ode(*ts ot this on his iiealth, ami the 
efforls used to regain good health, 132-134 — his doaili, 134-135. 

Dramas, by Joanna Raillie, 73. kSco IJaillw, 

Drama, comparison of the power displayed by tlie dill’erent writers on 
the, 75*79 — the influence which the old writers have had on those of 
the present day, 77-78. 


E 

DcclesiasViC Music not surpassed by any other music, 34-36, 
Hducaiion, Dr Paris’s remarks ou tlie necessity ot a change in, 123-124 
progress of, among the Indians at Sault Bte. Marie, 315-316. 
England in 1835, by Fred. Von Raiimer, 198, SiHi Raximer. 


F 

Pureign Slave Prade, Bee Shxvc Pnule* 

Prance, Cajietigue’s History of the Relormation and ot the League in, 
character of the work, 1-11 — progress of information before the Re- 
formation, 11-12 — clergy unprejiared for lirst attacks ot Luther, 12- 

13 review of the progress of the Reformation in, 13-16 — project to 

extirpate the Protestant religion through Europe, 17* 18— Huguenots 
take arms, 18 — policy which terminatml in the massacre ot St Rartlio- 
lomew, 18-23— its consequences, 23— formation of the I.eague, 23-24 
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—evils which followed, 24 — Henry IV. succeeds to the throne, hh 
character, 26-27. 

Francey judgment displayed in the public buildings of, 22:2- 293 — iron- 
ties with (ireat Britain for abolishing tin* Slave Trade, 377-3^0, 

G 

GascHy their eflect on respiration, as discovered by Davy, 11 0-1 11. 

German Litcraiurey remarks on* See MenzeJ. 

Gocthey injurious effects that his writings have on German JiteratuKs 

457-465* 

Greek Idylsy the Greek pastoral poets, done into lOnglish I)y (-hapmnn, 
317 — lioric Greeks not an amiable race, il>. — effect they li nl on lite- 
rature, ib. — character of Pindar’s writings, 31 H — >ivle <>f 'Dieoi i itns' 
writings, 318-319 — passages from them compared with 319- 

325 — general observations on the (ireek ])f‘>toru!^, 326-331 — vifMv ot 
the writings of Bion and Mosdius, 335-3-3(>. 

Grimshaiods (^liev. •/. *S7) Life of C'owper, materials lie |)05 t’cssr'd fi r 
its completion, 338-339 — merits of his life, 339 — his vi(nv of the di- 
vine providence of (Jod, 357. See (Unrpvi\ 

Grattan^ his plan for improving the collet lion of tithes in Ireland, 16 1 , 

Greyy Lardy retires from public office, 253. 

II 

Tlaynpdeyi Sy Dry Lectures and Theological statiMn\?nts, 225 —sJiort sketch 
of his career, ib. — appointed H(*gius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
226 — this objected to, on the point of his want of Orihodosy -”* . tep iln^ 
objectors took, 926-228 — ]iroeee<lijigs of his acen^.rrs, and couinnoiW on 
their proceedings, 228-?^31, 233 — dehvt rs his hnngnral h'cuue, 231 
— extract from its conclusion, 23.2-233. 

Ilnndely character of his music and on what it is based, 30-3}. 

Unuiittgsen^s account of the 5\‘ar in Spain. Seti Sjidiu. 

Tlenry IW succee<ls to the* throne of Fr.unee — his cleiraclor no! iVei' fr<)ta 
serious stains, 27, 

///e*A Church parfify tlie procecnlings at Oxford against Di‘ (lainpden. 
Si‘e Humpdvii — objects of tlie ndigious worship, 231 — conij»;ued to 
the Jews and Jndaizers of tin* New d'estamenf, 215-216 — fheir fana- 
tical proceedings at <iitVerent periods, 23ti-239. 

7//.vA>/;/y, Chapters on Contemporary, by Sir John Walsh, 239. Sc'.e Wuhh, 

IIogffrth\sy GeorgCy general history and survey of IMusic. See Jlume, 

Uuallagfiy description of the valley of the, 407 112. 

Ifunnucoy description of the town and climate of, I0l- lt»3. 

llugaenafy history ot that party in France* See Fnnu e, 

endured by them, for want of food at Fort Koliaiico, 
315 31G — education among iliem at iSault Sto. Marie, 

Administration of the Marquis Welkshy. See IVelksley, 
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cause ofjies in the diseased oiyanization, oroveratrcss of thought 
on tlie brain, 350 — this exemplified in the case of Cowper, 350-351. 

Ion; a Tragedy, by IMr Serjeant Taifoiird, M3— the only production 
likely to proceed Iroin Ins pc*n, 144 — plot of the plav, 144-145 ex- 

tracts from, 145-151 — critical analysis of its defects, 1 51-456. 

Ireland, classes of landlonls in, 185. 

Irish Tithe Qnestion, tithe the most unfortunate of all property, 157 — 

satisfactorily adjusted by some kingdoms, il) care of in Scotland, 

157-8 — ord(*r issued hy tlie Irisli House of Commons in 1614, 159 
— opposition to its a<ljusttnent, hy the rich Protestant landlords, 
159-160^ — Primate lioulter permits an act to pass in their favour, 
1G0-1G2 — hills passed lor their more easy recovtny, — loss of 

Grattan’s motion to appoint a cojninittoe lor the examination of the 
question, 163 — (iratlan’s jdan, IG ! — last act of the Irish l^uliament, 
1G5 — resolution of the grand jury of Armagli, ih. — Golhoiirn’s act, 
1G6 — Lord Wellesleys j)lan, l(iG-7 — Stanley’s Composition act 
passed, 1G7 — important cliarg<‘s ])ro<hu’<Ml hy these acts, ih, — of less 
utility owing to tlie tardiness w'ith which they wcue granted, 1G8-170 
— ina!\ri(U‘ in which tlie ancient antipathy to tiliies hroke. out iu 
recent times, 17U-1 — results of this, 171-3 — recent resistance or- 
roiumusly snppos(‘d by many to he originated in 1811, 174-5 — true 
caus(‘, tlie establishment of the Episcopalian Church, 175-7 — etlects 
produced on the minds of the people hy the political tendencies of its 
clergy, i77-8:i — futility of Lord Stanh^y’s act to shift tlni liability to 
pay ti*e Church from the occupier to the landlord, l?s*^-5 — class of latn!- 
lords in Ireland, 1S5 — n*fd <d>jec.t of Lord Stanh'v's imnisure, 186 — 
ohJ(‘ct of tin* ininiwsterial plans introduced was iiie commutation of 
tithe composition, 186-8 — amount of revenue [iroper to ho realized for 
the tithe owner, 188-190 — rev^enue of tin* Irish CMiurch increased, as 
th(‘ value of property has, 191 — favourable calctdalion of commutation 
obtained hy the clergy, 191-3 — collection of rent chargt*, to he only at 
the cost of j)cM cent to the clergy, 193 — l)eiu?fit arising to tlte clergy, 
by government collecting the money, 193*7. 

Irish Church, necessity ol icforni in it, 2GG-8, 

Joiyit-Stocli JSanlis and Companies, 417 — mania for railways, 119 /M 
other companies started, 4^1 — burying comjjunies established in Man- 
chester, ih. — rise on tlie price of iron, — absurdity of the law that 
hanks could not he established in England, having more than six 
partners, 4'.23 — returns niade have lK*en of litth^ avail, 4*^3 4 — hanks 
established up to 1835, A2i — an<l alter March 29, 1836, 425 — circu- 
latirm of the country banks, 426 — trade of Ijanks rests on the credit 
obtained in the metropolis and elsewhere, 426-7 — -smallness of the 
shares a very great evil, 427 — agency often employed in forming 
Joint-Stock Associations, 428-9 — committee appointed hy the House 
of Cotnmous to enquire into the state of those hanks, 129 — evils which 
would necessarily result from limited responsibility in the partners, 
and a limited responsibility or capital in the bank, 431-36 — necessity 
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lor ilie Hume of the partners being regularly published in the papers, 
437-8 — for further security to the public, the issuers of notes should 
give security for their payment, 438-9 — facilities afforded to extend 
business without additional rapitiil hy means of branches, 439-40 
— duty of Parliament to take Joint-Stock sclieiues into its serious coji- 
sulcration, 440-41. 


K 

Klopslovky iniluence of his writings on his age, 451 453. 

Kotzebue, his reputation as a writer censured hy Menzel, 117-449, 

L 

iMtnpy SaJehj^ «list*overed by Sir II. Davy, lr<il-122. 

/.e^/////t in Prance, formation of the, 23 — object of, 21-25 — what com- 
posed of, 25 — tron!)les and disturbances that arose, 25-2G — Henry 
HI. assumes tlie title of its leader, 26, 

Leonard'^ voyage to Western Africa, 373 — extracts to show the dilii- 
cnlty of its suppression, 378. 

Lessing, critical acumen displaye<I in his writings 455. 

Luther, first attacks of, on the authority of the Pope, 12-13. 

IM 

Maehintosh, Sir Jinnes, remarks on the dtjsire to r(?tire from active life, 

371-2, 

jSIoqnetH: needle, iniluence of the auroras on the, in tlie Arctic Regions, 
313-14. 

Alartin's, Aluntgoniery, History of tlie Marquis Wellesley’s administra- 
tion in India. 8ee IWUeslcf/, 

Alidheniaticit — letter from IVofessor WIu?well to the editor of the Re- 
view, in regard to the article on the Study of Matlimnatics, 270-2 — 
notes on the letter, 272-5. 

Alelbour^ie, Lord, administration of, 215-255-0. 

Alemess, Dr, Life of Cowper, 339 — accuses Cowper of having practised 
on Lady Austen’s affections, S()5. 

Alenzcl on German Literature, 442 - rare merit wliich his writings pos- 
sess, and reputation he has acquinul as a criti<‘, 442-414 — contrasti*d 
as a critic with Heine, 441 — assails Goethe both with wit and reason- 
ing, 444, 415 — attaclvs V^oss, 445 — merit of Voss’s productions, 445- 
447 — censures Kotz(;liue in rather unmeasured lorins, 147-449 — pro- 
gress and present prospects of belles lettres in G<?rmany, 450-451 — 
cliaracterises the merits and defects of Klupstock with gnnit acuteness 
and truth, 451-453 — Wieland’s poetry successfully defended, 453^455 
— estimation in wliich Lessing’s writings arc held, 455 — his view of 
the genius and injurious iniluence of Goetlie on Gcrinaii literature, 
457-465 — remarks on Schiller, 465 469. 

Meteorological observations of Captain Back iu the Arctic regions, 311- 

X M • 

Moral and religious feelings considered in connexiou with reason, ■11', 

HPii. 
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Morpdh^ Viaeoimty speech of, on the IrKli Tithe Question, U)i}. 

Mo:::art^s Uequienn, 37. 

Muaic, general survt^y of, by (j. Ho-arlli, 28— few rompreliend tlic 
principles of, 29-30 — 'IlHiidel built the churuHes of liis oratorios on 
the old church niu^ic, 30— style of Purcell, 31— the composers of last 
century have establisluHl that every thinj^* is allowable in umsic, which 
does not offend a cultivated ear, 32-3 — lyrical drama, 33— instrumen- 
tal music, 33-4 — Sacred innsic, 34-5— pro:^a*ess of it in Kngland, 354) 
— probalilti effect that instrumental music may have in impairing the 
durability of modern orchebtral composition, 3G-7 — ^'leater disposition 
to return to tlie ohl masters observable in (iennany, 37-8 — blending- 
of the sacred with j)iofane music, the great vice of tiie age, 38 — 
Ch'itique* on Ileetlmven, 38-41 — Mr Ilogartli’s treatment of the present 
Italian School, 41 — iieuiarks on Bellini, 41-13. 

N 

Neiotou^ advantages he possessed over other pliilosopliers, 102. 

• , Uev. John, sketclj of Ins character, 353 — liis intimacy with 

Cowper was tlie cause of the lattePs insatnty in 1773, 353-6. 

y^cwnians (Henry) History of the Arians, 43 — forms one of the party 
denominalud the Apostolical succession, It — throws jiside reason, 
and takes to tlie moral feelings for support, in ileciding all questions 
n'ganling religion, 45 — this system discussed in connexion with the 
])n)gress of ndigion, 45-51 — his partiality for the Alexumirian church, 
54-56. See Artans^ 

jSeiv Po(n* Jjiiws^ operations of the. 8ee Paor Jmk\ 

O 

Oraiifje Ani^ocialiouSy note to the aiticle on, in No. CXXVL, 27;). 

(JrungUtn in Ireland^ and the league in France cojitiasted in regard to 
tlieir obj<?ct, 24. 

(jA jofd DtitlifjiiCiuts^ TliC, and Dr Hampden, 225 — proceedings of the 
Malignants, and comments on their action, 236-33 — character of the 
High Church j>arty, their religious creeds, and fanatical conduct at dif- 
ferent periods, 234-39. 


P 

PaJiUCi stoni Lord^ zealous exertions made hy him for the suppression of 
the Slave 4'rade, 388. 

Parus^ life of Sir Humphry Davy, attacked by Dr Davy, 104-107 
— his remarks on education, P23-124'. 

PccVh Sir llohert, t^peecli on the Irish Cliurch Bill, 156 — his adminis- 
tration, 253-4. 

Perscvidion has been of no avail in rooting out religious or political 
opinions, 72. ^ 

Perth, address of the Congregational Church assembled at, on American 
Slavery, 135 — value of its slaleinents, 135-6. See America, 

Philip II, of Spain, view of his character, 6-8. 
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Pindar^ character of hifl writings, 318. 

Pnpey character of his translations, 369. 

Poor Lato (i'VV^^), reports on its operations, 487 — objects of the old 
laws turne<l to dift'erent purposes than originally intended, 487-490 — 
necessity of appointing tln^ poor law conitnission, 490 — facts tlioy had 
to ascertain as to the cause of crime, poverty, pauptnism, bankruptcy, 
and public charities, 49:<i-49G — the emigration of Irish labourers does 
not conduce to depression of wages, but rather to an increase, 496— 
tlio principle of a compulsory system of relief dehnnled, 499-500 — 
meaning of the expression Poor,” 500-501 — administration of relief 
by notions of the character of the applicants examined, 501 — new ad- 
ministration of tlH» law recommended by Commissioners appointed by 
Parliament, 501-506 — great beiudit derived from tlie discontinuance 
of th<> allowance* system, 506-5US — also from uniting a number of 
parishes into union*^, 509* 1 1 — evidtunn* as to the admirable working 
of the new law, 511*519 — general ignorance of the managers umh^r 
the old law, 519-5"^6 — palish(^s to have in future a ])aid collector, a 
treasurer, and finardians c-liosen by the rate-payers, 5"^(> — their duties 
dedived, 526 5'^i^ — esiablishuiont of a Centnil Board necessary for tlui 
proper working of the law, 528 — duties of the board sfatetl at length, 
528.37. 

Porhfiyftl will not agree with (ireat Britain to suppress the Slavi* Trade, 
385-7 -the necessity of forcing them into good faith, 387. 

PozLizn^ desolation of, 405 — ])assage ov<m’ the river Pozn/u, 405-6. 

Py<f}mrfif^ principh* of the sacredness of, '212-1() — disregarded by the 
Prussian govenummt, 211, 216. 

Provubnice^ erromums views held regarding, 356 — sjtecial interpositions 
of, Jielfl by part of onr religions writers, 35()-y, 

PuicclL style of his <‘on:n)osition, 31-2. 

It 

Raihvdi/ Companivs, inai\ia for, 419-20 — capital required, 421 — rise on 
the price ot iron, 122. 

Raumer, Prederiih Po/t, l.etters from England in 1835, 168 — England 
loolvod upon Avith hostility by classes of foreign writers, 198-201 — 
principle he professes, 201-2 — his knowledge of ]iast liistory useful 
to him, 202-3 — remarks on ilie charm of an English rout, 203-4 — 
political 8r,ccnheio!is on onr national policy, 201-10 — remarks on 
Jfnssiii, 211 — eironeous vii*vvs of our system of agriculture, and the 
relation ht tweeu hnnilord and t( nant, 2 12' 13 — disregards the sacred - 
ness of propea ty, 213-16 — policy of jVussia as n*gcn(ls it, 214-15 — 
remarks on the character of Cdianlrey’s designs, 217-18 — remarks on 
onr ]ml>lic buildings, 2l8.23~alteiKls the 'rheatrical Fund Dinner, 
223-4. 

Peewm, die authority of, considered, witli regard to the moral and reli- 
gious feeling^s of men, 44, et 

Reformation in Fiance. See Pranre. 

Re^nration^ effect of gases on, 110- 111. 

Bimia will not agree to the suppression of the Slave Trade, 383. 
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S 

Safety Lamp discovered hy Davy, 121-122. 

Sarayncu, desei’i])tion of tlie Indian village of, *11:1-1 k 

Sc/if //er, inlltieru-i' wliirli hi-s writings possess, 4GG conclu- 
sion of die panegviic liy Meir/el, 466- 1G9. 

Scotland^ case illustrative of the tithe question in, 157-8. 

Script live declares timt nnni's reg(:neration is pv<ii»ressivc, 63-64, 

Shakspearcy pre-eniiiU‘nco of his writings, 75-76. 

Slavery^ AttHuica. See 

Slave Tradey correspondence relating to it, 373 — stejis taken hy Great 

Britain with llu? iMiropeati Powers for its snppnssioji, 374-377 aureo- 

iiient entered into witli Prance, 377-3S0 — all treati(‘s defective if we 
ar<.* not auiliorizcMl to capture ve'^sels fitted tor the r(‘ce])tion of Slaves, 
and to d('str(jy them, 379 — represioitalinns made hy Prance and 
Biilain t<i the di9<‘r(oil courts, 3S0-3H1 — convention witl» Deiunark, 
381 — with Sardinia, 3S1-3S2 — state of the treaty with Austria, 3S2 — 
hatl ialtli ot Jhn^-da, 3S2-38.3 — correspondence with Uns:sia, 3S3 — 
with Naples, 3S3-38I — I niled States refuse to agree to its suppres- 
sion, 38 1-385 — lira/ilian (ioveminent favonraide to its aholishment, 
3S.5 — no answer received from the Netlaalands or SuosJen, ib . — 
treaty with l\>r(ngal, 3H5-3S? — <n\ertions of J>ord Palmerston, 388 — - 
treaty with Spain, 388-393 — importance of the steips already taken for 
its sup|)res.sion, 393-395. 

Smylit\s'y JJtul, lydlinnv expedition from Lima to Para, 395 — sanctioned 
hy the Peruvian ( ioverimnmt, 396-.397 — niistaki's tin; iiv(*r Caravello 
for two riv’ers, .397 — jdain of Bonrhon, 39H --iut(M(‘stinj>‘ ruiTis of 4'a- 
hoinga, or 4'aint)o-inca, 398 — C<‘ito de Pare*), 399-1 00 — rivers hetweeix 
tin* \\ cstern Andes and Gerro dc Parco, lOtt-lOl — readies IIuamn*o, 
40J-403 — route to Cliaglhi, 403 — appearance* of the <*ountry, 401 — 
route to ]*uzu/n, li) l-10() — lelt hy the Indians, retnriuMl to Mnna, 106 
— valley of the Ilnallaea, 107- JUS — desetmds tlui valley <4 the Chin- 
dins, ainl reaches (Ja'^api, 40S — use of the* coca, ib. — emharks on tlto 
iluallaea, 40S-109 — r(*ach Caynmha, 409 — rajiid at Maljiaso de 15il- 
rna, il>. — arrives at the Imlian village of laipnna, 410 — Xil»ito nation, 
410-11 I — n*aclu*s iht* Indian village <d l arapota, 4 1 1—- a< tive character 
of the Launstas, 4 12 — <leseended to Ch;»>nta, ih. — rat»i<lity ot tiu* 
nv(»r JInal!aga Ixdow Cliasuta, iln — a^'ceiids the river Chissurnna, ih. 

■ — meet witli l\uJn* Plaza, Patriarch of tin* lAayali, 1!3 — arrives at 
the Missionary village of Sarayac u, 4 13- 4 I i — letter trom Padit* Plaza, 
414 — nvsemhhiiice of the Imlian trihi-s to eaeh other, 11 1, 115 — good 
effect arising (rom th<^ lal>ours of the Jioman C'titholic ujissionai ies, 
ib. — leavi^s Sarayacu hy d<*scending tin; Aiua/ons to Para, 115,446—' 
merits of the expedition, 416 — long period which must elapse before 
fbo rivers situati'd l»(*twee]i the Andes and the Atlantic can bo made 
available for commendal enterprise, 416, 417 — geograpbical inlorina- 
tion derived from tlio journey, 417, 418. 

Soid/teySy Robert^ Life of Cowper, 337-— materials possessed by him, 
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338-339 — peculiar luorits of liis life, 339-340 — irrelevant matter it 
contains, 340 See Cowpcr. 

negotiations made by Great Britain to, for the suppression of the 
Slave trade, 369-390 — frightful extent of the traffic carried on from 
1828 to 1832, 390 — further negotiations successful, 390-393 — results 
of the arrangement in captures made by Britisli cruisers, 393. 

— , Henningsen’s account of the Wai\ in, 409— character of the 
Spanish people, 470-1 — description of tlie path across the frontier, 
47 1-2 — influence of the priests, 473 — state of Don Carlos s army when 
ZiimaLicarregui took the command, 473-4 — sketch of the war, and 
the atrocities com (oitted by both parties, 474-83 — probable result of 
the struggle, 483-4 — -success of the Queen’s cause of great importance 
to the interests of liberty and good government, 484-5 — account of the 
Carlist Guerrilla chief, Merino, 485-6. 

St lidilholoiiiewy massacre of, policy of tlic Catholics before and after, , 
123, 

Stanlei/^ Lord^ his proceedings as a member of Lord Grey’s Adminis- 
tration, 252-253. 

Sturkei/ OH Coimfn/ lianhiny. See Joint-Stock JJunka. 


T 

TaJfouvd^ Mr Sergeant^ 'fragedy of ^ Ion.’ See Ion. 

27ieocrifuify passages from his writings conipareti with Pindar’s, 318-325 
— otlier passages to prove his diversity of style, 331-33G. 

Thle/v-vc-choh Jiivery in the Arctic Regions, discoveitHl by Captain 
Back. See Hack. 

Tippoo Saib, position of, which made him so formidable to the British 
( bivannment, 5 12-5 1.> — olfers to enter into an ulliaiice with France, 
517 — attacked by the British troops, 558, 559. 

Tithe (^Irisli)^ Question. See Irish Tithe, 

Trodilions tor the support of religious opinions not to be relied on, 
65-G6. 

Trinity^ does error, in the metapliysical conception of tlie Trinity, destroy 
a man’s interest in the redemption? G9-71. 

Turkey y municipal elections in, 521-2. 

U 

United Stales refuse to agree with (jlreat Britain and France for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, 384-5. 

V 

VolcanoeSy Sir Humphry Davy’s hypothesis as to their origin, 117-118. 

W 

WaWiSy Sir Johuy chapters of contemporary history, 239 — conveyed 
in a soleiiiii didactic mannei', 240-1 — chapter on innovation, 241-3 — 
reason why he considers his communication entitled to respect, 244 — 
has a contemptuous estimate of men engaged in public life, 244 — case 
of Ireland, 245 — belongs to no party in his opinion, 246 — has divided 
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tlie people of Great Britain into Radicals and Conservatives, 246-8 

describes the administration of Lord Melbourne, 248-235, 6 — bis by- 
poibesis contradicted, 249-50-^ -design of the pamphlet, 250-52— resig- 
nation of Lord Stanley, 252-3 — of Lord Grey, 253— Peel’s adminis- 
tration, 253-4 — little probability of a republican government in (Treat 
13ritain it the peojde liave their just rights acceded to, 254-5 — states 
that tile Grey and Melbourne administration are conducted on diJYer- 
ent principles, 255-G — advances that the Whigs and Radicals have 
become identical, 256 — fallacy of, 25G-8 — true meaning of Conser- 
vatism, 258-60 — support given by the Whigs to the 4'ory government , 
260- (32 — tend(‘ncy of the present time, 263-5 — a Whig government 
tlie only government likely to give the nec**ssary reforins Avanted, 
265-6 — necessity of a reform in the Irish Church, 266-9 — character 
of the nati(»n considered, 269-7(k 

IVatei'fafl^ description of, on the nv(n' ;\hhel-dessy in tlie Arctic re- 
gions, 309-10. 

WeHesIet/s^ JSIarrpds^ administration in India, 537 — cliaracter of his Lortl- 
ship, 537, 538 — ])ositioii of our Indian aiTairs when he assumed the 
government, 539-.542 — position of 'i'ijipoo Sail>, 512-515 — his arrival 
at the C5ipe of (iood llofir*, 545 — steps lie t<iok to connterl>alrmce 
Tippoo’.s iniluenco, 546-553 — his jdans not being propinly secondini 
by those un<ier Ids command, ho proceeds to Madras, 554 — nego- 
tiates with Tippoo, 556, 557 — orders the army to march into Tippoo’s 
territories, 557 — Seringn])atain taken, 558 — reflections on the jiolicy 
of Great Britain in the East, 558, 559. 

ir//c«c//, Professor^ letter from, in regard to the artic le on the study of 
Mathematics in No. CXXVI. — notes to it, 272-5. 

TK/z/V/, Sketch of that party, 256 to 270. See ]Valslu 

IVieifind^ influence of his |)oc»try on (jennan literature, -153-435. 

JVoodwarffs^ Urv. JIcnrj/y Letters on Tithe*, 156 — remarks and senti- 
ments on the- clergy collecting their tithes, 193-4-6. 

I merit of his translations, 415-447. 

A 

7A(mciIacarrcfnth campaign of, in Spain. See Spam. 
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